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CONSTRUCTION AT KENORA 


The $150,000 addition 
| THIS ISSUE to the Fellowship Centre 


he moderator reports 
1 NIGERIA 
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BY ALICE MULVEY 


THE 
OUTSTRETCHED 
HAND OF 

GOD 


m It was through a very serious accident\hat I discovered the 
outstretched hand of God. It all began 
accepting a new job that was to take him ou 
asked to ride with the supervisor for the first 
the territory that he would take over. On a dull, grey-cloud 
Monday morning in January I kissed him goodby\ and wished 


him well in his new venture. 


daily. There was a feeling of emptiness that week as I bysied 
myself, getting the older girl off to school and looking a 
the younger ones. I missed the adult companionship we ha 
shared together and his help he had given me each evening in 
getting the children bathed and to bed. 

Wednesday I waited breathlessly all evening for the tele- 
phone call from John. Like a young bride, I was full of eager 
anticipation. What joyful relief when the telephone rang and I 
heard his familiar voice. They were over a hundred miles north 
of home and had been battling the weather all week. 

“Terrible weather and driving,” said John, “the snow banks 
are about seven feet high and some of the country roads 
impassable. It is taking us much longer to cover the ground we 
are intended to look after. I’m sure looking forward to Friday 
and getting home for the weekend.” 

But Friday came and John never arrived home. 

“When will Daddy be here?” asked our daughter, Frances. 

“Soon, I hope,” I would answer while fighting down my 
anxiety. 

“Can we wait up till he comes?” piped up Richard. 


“Yes”, I said while doubts began to build up. When the 
telephone did eventually ring, I had the uncomfortable feeling 
that the news would not be good. 

It was the long-distance operator on the line and having 
established my identity, she asked if I would accept the 
charges on a call to a distant hospital. 

“Yes”, I answered faintly, wondering how bad the news 
would be. 

The supervisor of the hospital informed me that my 
husband had been in an accident and had been brought in 
there by the Provincial Police. 

“He’s the luckiest man we have met in a long while.”’ Her 
voice was reassuring as she related briefly what had happened. 

The small car John was riding as a passenger in, had skidded 
on the icy surface right into the path of an oncoming train. 
The car was a total wreck and the police had discovered John 
buried in a snow bank and had brought him into the hospital 
unconscious. 

“He is still in shock and we have him packed in sandbags as 
he does have some broken bones. Call us again tomorrow and 
we will be able to give you a clearer picture of the extent of 
his injuries. Perhaps you could contact your local hospital and 
make arrangements about getting him transferred. In the 
meantime don’t worry.” 

“Don’t worry”, her voice became an echo as I hung up the 
receiver and turned towards our children sitting huddled on the 
chesterfield together. Even they, with their tender years, 
understood that something was wrong with their Daddy. 
Frances began to wail: “Isn’t Daddy coming home?” 

“Not tonight”, I said and in my heart I wondered how long 
it would be before we were a family again. 
he following week was hectic as we tried to rearrange our 


work. I began to have the uncomfortable thought that with 
our breadwinner laid up for an indefinite period, there would 
not be any income forthcoming. 

It was then that I recalled my grandmother’s words: “When 
e going gets tough, let go and let God take over.”” During the 
g months I discovered the outstretched hand of God. In 
inary every day lives, we are too busy to notice God’s 
is only when disaster strikes and we ponder the whys 
ores, that we realize that the hand of God is always — 
outstretched waiting for us to take hold. 

I disco¥ered the outstretched hand of God among my 
friends of Gifferent denominations. They would come to the | 
house with\ gifts of clothing saying: “My children have — 
outgrown th erhaps yours can use them,” or: “I baked an 

extra pie today you.” A Jewish friend who knew that I 
couldn’t drive, offefed to take me to the supermarket each 
week to get the grocertes. Through their kindness and gener- 
osity we were able to get through seven long months until John 
was able once again to take over the role of breadwinner. Our 
difficulties had been shared\and the burden lightened by their — 
outstretched hands helping us‘over a rough patch in life.* 
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m In five months time a great gathering of Presbyterians will 
be held at the University of Guelph in the heart of Western 
Ontario. The 1971 Presbyterian Congress will open on 
Thursday evening, June 24, and continue through until 
Sunday afternoon, June 27. 

What is a Presbyterian Congress, and what is its purpose? 

Fortunately the answers to these questions have been 
preserved for us in a priceless hard-backed book entitled 
Pre-Assembly Congress. It is the permanent record of a 
congress held in 1913, when over 4,000 Presbyterians from 
across Canada filled Toronto’s Massey Hall for four days prior 
to the general assembly. 

That 1913 congress, which seems to be the first in Canadian 
history, was the idea of a great man, the Rev. Andrew S. 
Grant, M.D., who at that time was general superintendent of 
home missions. It was largely his enthusiasm and leadership 
that brought to the congress the ministers and missionaries of 
the church together with a representative layman from every 
congregation. 

As Rev. Dr. D.G. McQueen of Edmonton put it in his brief 
opening address: “So that The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
might be spiritually benefited and endowed with power for 
service and that, through the church, the Dominion and the 
whole world might be blessed and brought nearer to Christ.” 

Other congresses have been held since, in 1950, 1954 and 
1967. The program has changed, and the size has varied, but 
the purpose remains constant, to educate and challenge 
representatives of all our congregations. 

The greatest change has been in the area of participation. 
The book on the 1913 congress has no record of discussion 
groups or audience participation. At the 1967 congress, held at 
Queen’s University, discussion was so popular that some of the 
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theme speakers were kept on the hot seat at unscheduled 
sessions that lasted until after midnight. 

The titles of the addresses given 57 years ago indicate that 
the concerns of Christians have not changed greatly although 
the approach to solutions may be different. Three speakers 
dealt with “The Social Application of the Gospel’, three 
more were heard on evangelism, five laymen spoke on 
stewardship, five addresses were devoted to “The Problem of 
the City” and four to “The Rural Problem.” There was strong 
emphasis on missions, at home and abroad. A long session 
discussed training for service, and three inspirational addresses 
were on “The Message, The Messenger and the Church.” 
Temperance was an important theme, and the world situation 
was covered by one speaker. 

“The Crux of the Matter” is the theme of the 1971 congress. 
Crux (Latin for cross) is used in a double meaning. As a 
Christian symbol the cross represents the saving action of God 
through Christ. Crux also stands for focus, the unity of 
opposites, the real heart of the issues before us in life. 

The emphasis at Guelph will be upon the essential gospel. 
The congress will deal chiefly with the life and expression of 
the local congregation in relation to its total mission task in 
the world. 

The aim of the 1971 congress is to be fully representative 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. The target is for an 
attendance of 1,200 delegates on the basis of one for every 
150 communiccants in each congregation. At least 75% of the 
delegates should be laymen and women, and at least one third 
of those should be young adults between 18 and 30. 

Are you interested in attending the congress in June? Speak 
to your minister now. Applications must be in the hands of 
the presbytery congress convener by January 31st!* 


Editorials 


Labour on the Lord's day 


® The whole question of Sunday observance has come up 
again in certain parts of our country. Protests have been made 
against the opening of grocery chain stores and other shops, 
particularly in suburban plazas. 

Some of the strongest opposition comes from labour 
organizations which seek to protect employees from unneces- 
sary week-end work. Employers who see that the cost to 
themselves and thus to the consumer must increase if overtime 
wages are paid, are also against a wide-open Sunday. 

In Ontario the legislation on Sunday observance has been 
under study by the Ontario Law Reform Commission. The 
Lord’s Day Alliance of Canada has urged that whatever the 
nature of the commission’s report may be, Sunday should be 
protected against further inroads of business and work. Except 
in circumstances of necessity or of mercy, the day should be 
retained as a time of rest with opportunities for recuperation, 
recreation and worship. 

Public opinion can be an effective form of protest against 
an open Sunday. The attorney general of Ontario stated in the 
legislature some time ago that he would authorize prosecution 
for alleged violation of Sunday law when local citizens make a 
strong enough demand. While this is doubtful logic when 
applied to the enforcement of law, it does indicate that public 
opinion strengthens the authorities. 

The kirk session of Knox Presbyterian Church in Ottawa 


demonstrated recently that even the federal government can. 


be influenced when churchmen ask for action. The session 
petitioned the Secretary of State expressing strong disapproval 
of the CBC program which scheduled a television language 
class (Pardon My French) for 10.30 on Sunday morning. The 
protest was against forcing civil servants to make a choice 
between improving their French and going to church. While 
supporting the aims of the language course, the petition called 
for a change of schedule so that there would be no conflict 
with the normal hour of Sunday worship. 

The kirk session said, “In these critical times the demand is 
for more and not less loyalty to the highest precepts of the 
Judeo-Christian traditions.” 

The Secretary of State sent the petition to the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, which has since announced that 
beginning this month ‘Pardon My French” will be shown at 
10 o’clock on Saturday mornings. 

Thus a small but significant protest from elders of the kirk 
achieved its purpose. As the minister of Knox Church, Rev. 
Dr. H. Douglas Stewart, told The Record: “The results 
indicate that the government still listens to the church.” 

The moral is that wherever the Lord’s Day Act is being 
broken, or wherever the freedom to worship is restricted, 
Canadians should make their protest. Individuals can do much, 
but as a body, in the name of your church, you can do more. 


Relief is always needed 


@ Whenever a disaster affecting the lives and homes of people 
occurs the hearts of many are touched and their purse strings 
loosened. This was illustrated by the overwhelming flood of 
relief to Peru, and the tremendous response last month to East 
Pakistan’s plight. 


The director of inter-church aid, refugee and world service 
for the World Council of Churches, the Rev. Alan Brash, said 
in Toronto in late November: “The governments of the world 
are pouring into that Pakistan situation more relief than they 
will be able to to absorb competently. The money is not more 
than they will need, but more than they will be able to absorb, 
and the government of Pakistan has said this.” 


Mr. Brash is an expert, his division handles about $14 
million in inter-church aid and relief funds each year. Right 
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now the World Council is being forced to curtail its program 
and cut back on some projects because support from the 
churches is not substantial enough. 

In Africa, said Mr. Brash by way of illustration, some 350 
people go blind every day with tracoma, which can be treated 
for 25¢ or operated on for five dollars. 

Our Presbyterian committee on inter-church aid, refugee 
and world service does its best to support the ongoing relief 
and service program of the World Council as well as to meet 
specific disaster needs as they arise. But the funds are not 
nearly enough. One dollar per year from each Presbyterian 
family would triple the amount that is now contributed for 
the use of this important arm of Christian service. We have a 
competent committee, but it can do no more than you, by 
your donation, enable it to do.* 
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@ The convener of the general assembly’s Jae Letters 30 Church Cameos 
committee on the Presbyterian Record, 21 News 31 Youth 
Miss Helen Allen, has announced the 44 Personals 32 You Were Asking? 
promotion of Miss Valerie M. Dunn to aS Who ice Se LAR 
the position of assistant editor of the 
magazine. 20> ssee/ Hear, 34 een 

Miss Dunn joined the staff just over 28 Men 34 Readings 


nine years ago, and has subsequently 37 Children’s Story 
assumed the major responsibility for 
the layout and design of each issue. 
In addition she has written feature 


articles, taken photographs, and 


cover story 


The National Development Fund has_ invested 
$150,000 in an extension of the Kenora Fellowship 


created artwork. Much of her spare 
time has been spent in taking courses 
that have enabled her to develop these 


Centre, which is primarily to serve the needs of Indian 
Canadians. 
The photo was taken by the director of the centre, 


Steve Robinson. 


skills to a point of professional 
competence. 

The new title, assistant editor, is 
an indication of the importance of 
Miss Dunn’s position, and an acknow- 
ledgement of her personal dedication 
to this form of Christian communica- BUSINESS MANAGER 
tion. C. Alex Culley 

At the same time Mr. C. Alex 
Culley has been taken on full-time 
as business manager, responsible for 
advertising, production and administra- 
tion. In the one year that he has acted 
in a part-time capacity Mr. Culley 
has made himself indispensable, and 
we are pleased that his experience and 
expertise are to be given full-time 
to The Presbyterian Record. 

Behind the mountain of paperwork 
in the circulation office is Miss Isabel 
Farquhar, who has served the church 
for more than 23 years. It is the small 
staff under her capable direction that 

keeps the list of subscribers up-to-date, 
a task that is vital to distribution of 
The Record.* 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


470 
WERE 
MISSING! 


by Rhoda 
Elizabeth Playfair, 
Burnaby, B.C. 


@ The day after approximately 300 
people attended our regular Sunday 
church service, some 30 showed up for 
the annual meeting. There are 500 on our 
membership roll. 

Ours is a busy, active congregation in- 
volved with various community projects 
and willing to fit into others when the 
call goes forth. We support “meals on 
wheels”, hold a fall bazaar, put on 
monthly congregational lunches. We’ve 
instituted a care program for retarded 
children, a weekly drop-in centre for high 
school kids and a summer after-church 
coffee hour. Fine! Splendid! But what 
were 470 of us doing last Monday night 
when the minister called the annual meet- 
ing to order? 

“Exactly what happens at the annual 
meeting?” one teen-ager asked me the 
next day. “What is it?” 

Good question. I gave it to her 
straight. 

“It’s a business meeting.” 

“A time to take inventory,” was the 
way our minister put it. “A time for 
reports and elections. For looking back- 
ward — and looking ahead.” 

True, we’re an active congregation 
with healthy growth buds popping out 
here and there on occasion. But 30 
people at an annual meeting? 

Church government is a democratic 
thing. From the oldest I’ve-been-a- 
member-here-for-60-years to the youngest 
of the just-confirmed, we’re entitled to a 
voice at that annual meeting. Heaven 
knows we find enough to grumble about 
during the year. So why weren’t we in 
there hollering? 

Various reasons, of course. Indiffer- 
ence. A rainy Monday night. Enough con- 
fidence in the boards we elected last year 
to spare us the boredom of an annual 
meeting. 

The board members, certainly, are ef- 
ficient and do their work well. Our 
managers handle the money capably, our 
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our board hears opinions from all groups. 
Not good enough, gang! No fair hiding 
behind the finance committee. We ordin- 
ary Joes, if we consider a democratic 
church government worth perpetuating, 
are by no means off the hook. 

There are a lot of reasons why the mis- 
sing 470 should have attended that an- 
nual meeting. Tangible and intangible. 
The tangible of course are obvious to the 
most shameless back-slider. We should 
vote on the way we want to spend the 
$35,000 we figure on raising this year. 
Increase in salaries? Repairs to the 
manse? Gas and oil bills! The kind of 
basics an annual meeting is all about. 
Never mind if there is a bit of a hassle over 
the congregational picnic, or needed work 
on the organ. It’s the time and the place. 
And it’s up to us to take the first and be 
in the second. 

The intangible reasons are not quite so 
easy to put the finger on. Let’s start with 


the least complicated. The elected board 
consists of our representatives and once a 
year we ought to find out what they’re 
doing. Hopefully, to pat them on the 
back, but always ready to adopt a 
hey-hey-hey-what’s-going-on-here? 
attitude if need be. 

Less concrete than the need for our 
inquiring awareness is the sense of solidar- 
ity, of working together, we receive from 
participation in an annual meeting. St. 
Paul likened the church to the body of 
Christ with all members having their part 
to play, and at no time during the year 
are we given a better opportunity to see 
how our particular “body”’ is shaping up. 
Reports from the cradle roll on up to the 
session show pointedly where our 
strengths and weaknesses lie. The 19 
pages of the stapled report compiled by 
our secretary depict us as a living, breath- 
ing whole comprised of contributing parts 
— and its the sense of being a member 
operating within the framework of that 
living whole that comes on strong, as the 
kids would say, at an annual meeting. 

These are positive “intangibles”. There 
are negative ones too. The 470 of us who 
stayed home Monday night underlined 
the potential for danger that is always 
latent in a democratic situation where the 
rank and file refuse to accept elementary 
responsibility. Just because we’re reason- 
ably sure that the church treasurer isn’t 
going to abscond with the church funds 
doesn’t mean we don’t owe him our 
personal support and a well-done-good- 
and-faithful-servant where he presents the 
statement of revenue and expenditures. 


Members of this congregation will be pleased to know that, thanks to Miss Smith’s 
tual growth and Christian commitment, ‘‘green thumb” we enter 1971 with absolutely no financial worries! 
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session is suitably concerned with spiri- 


It’s dangerous to adopt a laissez-faire- 
let-George-do-it approach if only in the 
spiritual corrosion we suffer from a smug 
“all’s well” attitude. Maybe it is. But it’s 
not enough to take it for granted. It’s not 
enough to fill our pew on Sunday or to 
take part in our weekly or monthly 
activity. It’s not enough to answer calls 
for action and organization. That’s all 
good, mind you. All part of the demo- 
cratic process by which the church func- 
tions, but it’s not enough. There’s still the 
nitty-gritty of church operation underly- 
ing all the rest, like the concrete uprights 
that support the building itself. Facts and 
figures. Assets and liabilities. Reports of 
the annual visitation and the balance 
sheet as of December 31. The annual 
meeting Keeps us tidy. 


I fault us all in this respect. The older 
people who know what business and 
business methods are all about, and the 
younger who scorn the “Establishment” 
while at the same time asking us to 
replace the volleyball equipment. We are 
negligent on the one hand, naive on the 
other. We’re part of a family. A large, 
well-organized, out-reaching church 
family, and church business, for at least 
one night a year, ought to be an every- 
member-of-the-family affair. 

Granted it won’t be an evening to turn 
us on. But it could tune us in. The family 
that budgets together, benefits. * 


| HATE 
THOSE 
BLACK WEEDS 


by Hugh Macdonald, 
Toronto, Ont. 


m My favourite toast — on any given 
‘occasion — is “‘here’s to heresy.” At the 
risk of seeming to propound dreadful 
heresy I want to say something about 
robes and vestments, in light vein but 
with serious intent. 

Here I fall between two stools. After 
nearly twenty-five years in the ministry I 
am beginning to hate more and more the 
black weeds of solemn Christendom that 
we affect, and all the manufactured argu- 
ments about personal anonymity cannot 
make them less depressing. 

Even more however, I deplore the 
unadorned business-suit in the pulpit. It is 
anonymous and smacks of false demo- 
cracy. In a chummy gym or school 
classroom it is rather stimulating to con- 
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duct the worship of the kirk while clad in 
the somewhat “mod”: for a greybeard 
there is a mild element of the risque 
about it that tickles the mischief buds. 

To me at any rate, the more tradi- 
tional church building requires by its 
very atmosphere that some form of gown 
be worn. But what? Our scarlet-striped 
D.D.s raise either eyebrows or ambitions. 
Ah, jealousy, how are thy fires kindled — 
and in living colour yet? Oi ve — or 
however it is you spell it. 

The clerical frock-coat of my early 
days in the ministry had some dignity; 
not the swallow-tail, however. The illu- 
strated version of Spurgeon’s lectures to 
his students has one glorious chapter on 
grotesque pulpit gestures and postures 
that disqualifies the swallow-tail for all of 
us who, on occasion, clasp our hands 
behind our backs above the rump. 

A catalogue from a maker of clerical 
robes the other day made me wonder — 
even slightly yearn. Is there not somehow 
a happy medium between business-suit 
and black gown? I am not ambitious to 
wear priestly cope or chasuble, with or 
without orphreys or emblems: it might 
confuse the situation of my wife and five 
children — not to mention a cherubic 
grand-daughter. Even our part-Scottish 
collie might dourly glower or Calvinis- 
tically growl, though quite unreformed 
herself. 

Although one does not want to look 
like cock-robin, the discreet use of colour 
is surely intelligent; colour-sense like 
every Other delicate talent is God-given. 
Somewhere a designer stands contempla- 
tive, — somewhere a tailor sits cross-leg- 
ged waiting to sew together my split 
personality of Sunday and week-day, to 
emancipate my ankles from trailing cas- 
sock and gown, to lighten our darkness, 
producing a gown, shorter and less volu- 
minous, and not too Aimée Semple 
McPherson, that with tasteful use of 
colour reflects discreetly and symbolical- 
ly the beauty and joy of a living faith 
with an eternal hope.* 


Letters 


PEACE AND REMEMBRANCE 


I subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
general tenor and appeal of Prof. McLel- 
land’s article in your November issue: 
“Have we Really a Passion for Peace?” 
Christians have much cause for a bad 
conscience over their “sanctioning”’ of a 
martial mythology and patriotism. 


In our contemporary situation, how- 
ever, his reference to military chaplains 
on our presbytery rolls as presenting a 
special problem of conscience raises a 
number of questions. True, this country 
still belongs to the nuclear-armed Nato 
and Norad alliances (Isn’t this a political 
decision implicating us all?); but Real- 
politik seems to regard our Canadian 
military stance much more modestly than 
does our sentimental rhetoric. The United 
Nations have several times enlisted us for 
the restrained and largely moral force 
involved in peace-keeping chores. In 
police roles in such places as the Gaza 
Strip, Cyprus, and Montreal, where the 
discipline of the safety catch may be 
more demanding than bayonet drill, the 
Chaplain surely has an _ important 
ministry. His employment by the state is 
at least no more compromising than the 
case of numerous other persons on our 
presbytery rolls who are directly or 
indirectly in receipt of state support, 
without nomination by a committee of 
the church. 

Prof. McLelland rightly avoids doctrin- 
aire pacifism, thereby hinting at the 
possible need for a restrained use of force 
in this time of man’s incompleteness, 
perhaps even the “cleaner force” some- 
times employed by revolutionaries. This 
leads me to suggest that, although Western 
militarism has been a dark cloud and 
hindrance affecting the Christian mission 
many of the more humane and idealistic 
revolutionaries of today are less disturbed 
by our war mythologies than by some of 
the inertial “forces” sanctioned by 
Christians. 

In an age of violence and revolution, 
the church will only remain credible if we 
are prepared to identify and exercise the 
repressive and exploitive violence which 
lurks in sheep’s clothing in our midst. 
Even at that we will have to recognize 
that revolution doesn’t always simply 
“mean change, a transfer of power.” 
Some revolutions are dirty and pointless, 
forcing us to discriminate. Even to the 
point of calling in the chaplain’s con- 
gregation in hawk’s plumage to protect 


institutions we may believe to be 
ordained of God. 
Knox College (Prof. ) W. J. S. Farris 


November was the traditional time for 
Canadians to remember the efforts and 
sacrifice of others in the search for 
stability, security and peace; but the 
editorial voice of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada was strangely silent! 
Indeed the only ripple of attention to the 
idea of remembrance was suggested in the 
absurdly negative article of Dr. Joe 
McLelland: “Have We Really a Passion 


for Peace?” 

It must be comforting to be sitting on 
the bandwagon of total security in the 
midst of obvious terrible danger. It is so 
easy to close one’s eyes and strum guitars 
with songs of love and peace. One’s 
pacificism can hardly be justified by 
hurling unfounded jibes at the “stupid, 
bungling military.” To discredit the 
professional status of the Canadian 
Armed Forces is the popular thing to do 
these days. Generals and admirals alike 
have become the whipping posts for 
many peace-loving fantasians. The peace 
mongerers are most anxious to save tax 
dollars at the expense of the essential role 
of defence. 

It is not my purpose here to defend 
the virtue of war — that cannot be done 
in Christian terms. But surely, within a 
sinful, selfish, superficial society there is a 
place for defending one’s freedom against 
wilful, obvious aggression — whether that 
aggressive act be at home or across the 
seven seas — whether it be at work or in 
war. Pacificism eventually ends in futility 
if the other fellow makes you his slave. 
We were never intended to be doormats, 
but doorways through which the reconcil- 
ing love of God can be communicated. 
The contest against sin is a real warfare. 
Only the strong in faith and virtue will 
survive. Paul said, “put on the whole 
armour of God.” Jesus said, “let your 
light so shine.” Somehow, in our frantic 
search for peace we have forgotten there 
is a personal force of evil. The devil works 
full time and all out! The problems of 
the world are not ALL a result of delin- 
quent righteousness. 

The question of war and peace is the 
great issue not just of our time but of 
ALL time. Until man’s self will can be 
transformed into the overwhelming desire 
to do God’s will, we will always face the 
awful tension of good and evil. The 
Goldfarb survey which shows 28% of 
those polled thinking that religion pro- 
motes violence as well as love is indicative 
of this conviction. Only the supreme 
LOVE of God in Christ can overcome the 
inevitable conflict. 

Dr. McLelland’s appraisal of history is 
about as empty and frivolous as the 
agnostic drivel that is coming from 
Canadian communistic sympathizers 
implying that there is apparently nothing 
good in the past, so revolutionize for the 
future! He states, “apparently the church 
has so far failed to be the conscience of 
the nation that it is lumped with the 
worst aspects of the military-industrial 
complex.” Such bland remarks make 
good fuel for the revolutionary fire. The 
church is not some super power of persua- 
sion that performs political miracles. It is 
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so easy to level the blame at the church 
for our current problems both at home 
and abroad. Let us remember that the 
church is PEOPLE, and only 10% of the 
Canadian population is attending church. 
What about the other 90% — should not 
they share the shame and the blame? 

Is not Dr. McLelland\a little confused 
when on the one hand he decries any 
connection of church and state and then 
expects the church to be the “conscience 
of the nation’? If our 1954 Declaration 
of Faith concerning church and nation 
fails to do justice to the New Testament 
basis of pacificism then Dr. McLelland 
must share the responsibility because he, 
too, is on the constituent roll of our 
church courts! (Even though he is paid by 
a secular agency!) 

It is asserted that ‘“‘peace is on trial 
today.”’ Rather, it is MAN who is on trial. 
Peace “involves involvement and suffer- 
ing,” but it also involves conversion. We 
can only make peace when we become 
subject to the Prince of Peace. HE must 
be the chief peacemaker — not through 
revolution, but transformation; not 
through idle prattle, but active battle as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

Dartmouth, N.S. (Rev.) S. D. Self 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Our congregation has undertaken an 
experiment similar to the one reported in 
the October issue of The Record. Last 
winter, our kirk session and congregation 
began a very serious re-evaluation of our 
total Christian educational program. We 
felt it was not being that effective. 

As a result of our evaluation several 
changes have developed. 1. We are 
endeavouring to put more emphasis on 
the home and its role in Christian educa- 
tion. 2. We have revamped our Sunday 
school as of September, 1970. It now 
meets at 10 a.m. and there are classes and 
discussion groups for all ages, infants to 
adults. We have teams of two teachers 
working in all of the younger classes. This 
makes greater variety possible. 

It is really too early for us to evaluate 
our changes. However, it is worth noting 
even now that our Sunday school at- 
tendance at present is greater than our 
maximum enrolment last year. There are 
individuals actively supporting the 
Sunday school and church this year who 
during the last few years have shown very 
little or no interest in the church. 

Our total attendance for a Sunday 
morning has gone up about 33% over last 
year. Our church is a small one. Our 


Sunday school last year had a total 
enrolment of 41, this year it stands at 61. 


Our experiment is by no means over. — 
Many of our younger families are only _ 
attending the 11 o’clock worship but the — 
potential and prospects look promising. — 
Innisfail, Alta. (Rev.) John Calvin Rhoad 


LABOUR UNIONS 


I was very sorry to see a rather vicious 
attack on the Christian Labour Associa- 
tion of Canada by Mr. Bryden in your 
November letters. Surely, it is not surpris- 
ing that Christians should want to belong 
to a union which is run by Christians 
attempting to apply Christian principles 
to labour relations, rather than to one run 
by American Big Labourites, com- 
munists, socialists or men of a dozen other — 
ideologies. Mr. Bryden seems to think 
they are not demanding enough, but I for 
one find it refreshing to hear of a union 
asking for a just wage, rather than asking 
for all the money they can lay their hands 
on no matter who else suffers. 

I happen to know a little about the 
Christian Labour Union, and I know they 
are more than “allegedly” Christian. 
Their leaders are very sincere professing 
Christians who are trying to conduct their 
business along Christian principles. Nor is 
their “central tenet’ that “Christians will 
be defiled by association with mere sin- 
ners.” On the contrary, they are attempt- 
ing to bring their Christianity out of the 
one-hour-per-Sunday-morning syndrome 
into daily life where it will be in very 
close association with mere sinners. As 
for theology, theirs is a reformed theo- 
logy, very similar to that of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. 

The remainder of Mr. Bryden’s letter 
suggests that he hasn’t the foggiest idea 
about how Christian principles should be 
applied to labour relations, or even that 
they do apply. Perhaps this is not too 
surprising, since very few of us have taken 
the trouble to even think through, let 
alone put into action, how Christian 
principles apply to our daily work. If we 
did the Christian Church in Canada might 
command more respect and have a little 
more influence on our national life. 
Christ worked, taught and struggled in 
the market place. Why don’t we? 

Finally, may I point out that since I 
am neither a Presbyterian nor Dutch, nor 
a member of CLAC nor any other labour 
union (but rather a civil servant), I am 
relatively unbiased. I wonder if Mr. 
Bryden can say the same. 


Downsview, Ont. H. G. Cumming 


(More letters on page 32) 
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gw These words of Jesus should keep us from stepping too 
timidly into this new year. Neglecting the faith we profess to 
hold, we have too much been conditioned to think that the 
world is arrayed in impenetrable armour against the Christian 
faith. 

You may say that it is not conditioning alone, but a simple 
fact that troubles us. Look at the statistics, you may argue! 
Look at the latest figures on church membership, church 
school attendance, and givings to all purposes, and note the 
direction of the trend! Look at the number of young people 
following leaders who wean them away from “our mother, the 
church”’! 

You look at them! Look at them and tremble, ye of little 
faith! Some of us would prefer looking at incidents as old as 
that in the sixth chapter of II Kings, an incident from the 
days of Elisha. Syrians surrounded the town of Dothan, hop- 
ing to capture Elisha, advisor to the Israelite king. When 
Elisha’s servant looked out early in the morning and saw the 
town surrounded, he cried out to Elisha, “What shall we do?” 
Elisha, himself unshaken, prayed that his servant’s eyes might 
be opened, and we read: “So the Lord opened the eyes of the 
young man, and he saw; and behold, the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha” (II. Kings 6: 
17). 

Things had not changed that much for the faithful in centu- 
ties following, and Paul wrote to the Ephesians (1: 18 f.): “I 
pray that your inward eyes may be illumined, so that you may 
know what is the hope to which he calls you, what the wealth 
and glory of the share he offers you among his people in their 
heritage, and how vast the resources of his power open to us 
who trust in him.” 

Who should be a more reliable reporter than Paul! Harry 
Golden, in his book, Only in America, writing of opinion polls 
and depth surveys, imagined a situation in the first century 
with such a survey made of Rome’s religions. The poll showed 
that 68% were for Jupiter, 20% for Mithra, 9% were undecided 
and only 2% were for Jesus. Had Paul been like some of us he 
might well have said that the situation in Rome was hopeless 
as far as Christianity was concerned, and have gone elsewhere. 

Perhaps Paul knew the story recorded in Acts 12 which says 
that “When he (Herod) had taken him (Peter) he put him in 
prison and delivered him to four quaternions of soldiers to 
guard him.” Imagine that! Four quaternions of soldiers! 
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Sixteen men! Much more of a compliment to the strength of 
the prisoner than to that of the soldiers! Tennyson had 
Galahad say, ““My strength is as the strength of ten, because 
my heart is pure.” We would hesitate to say that ourselves but 
we might humbly believe that our strength is as the strength of 
16 because we are in touch with a power greater than that of 
earth. 

Our sacred writings encourage this kind of thinking. In the 
Old Testament we read (Deut. 32: 30): “One shall put a 
thousand to flight.” And in the New Testament we read (Matt. 
18: 20): “Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name there am I in the midst of them.” 

Granted, this balance of power exists only if ours is, indeed, 
a spiritual world. Then, victory in battle does not always de- 
pend on getting there “first with the most’’; there is always the 
unseen power of God to be taken into account. 

Two thousand years ago an epitaph was inscribed on the 
tombstone of a Greek sailor whose body had been washed 
ashore on the coast of Asia Minor: 

“A shipwrecked sailor on this coast bids you set sail. 

Full many a gallant ship ‘ere we were lost weathered the 
gale.” 

This is the spirit we must covet in the church, especially 
when we have become conditioned to the language of defeat 
and disillusionment. Only a few short years ago we were 
warned that the atomic bomb would shortly put an end to our 
civilization. Today we are advised that the end will be brought 
about by pollution. Tomorrow...? But the sailor’s epitaph 
reminds us that in spite of many dangers, ships sail and arrive 
and men finish their course. 

Let us, then, pray as Elisha prayed, that our own eyes and 
those of others be opened that we may, in faith, see such 
visions of strength and such grounds for hope as Paul. We have 
with us an invincible Ally! 


PRAYER 


God of all generations, whose very son Jesus Christ, bore the 
name Emanuel, “God with us”, help us by your Spirit to know 
your presence with us always and to the end of time. In this 
knowledge may we find our peace, our power, our salvation 
and the courage to follow where you lead. In Jesus’ name. 
Amen. * By D. Glenn Campbell 
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[. WAS MY PRIVILEGE as moderator of 
the last general assembly to visit Nigeria in the early autumn. 
Since I represented the Presbyterian Church in Canada on that 
trip I am using this medium to report to all our members and 
friends. 


There were two reasons for the moderatorial visit. First, to 
participate in the October lst celebrations of the tenth 
anniversary of the independence of Nigeria. Second, to share 
in thanksgiving services for the peace that was concluded last 
January, services that emphasized the opportunity of building 
one nation with one destiny. 


Of course my visit was not limited to official observances. 
During the 28 days that I was in Nigeria I visited the three 


southern states, which are known as East Central, South 


Eastern and Rivers, extensively. I also touched the three 


western states, including the capital city of Lagos. In all my © 


journeys I was accompanied by the Rev. Russell T. Hall. I met 
hundreds of people representing both sides of the civil war and 
had conversations with distinguished leaders who had been on 
opposite sides of the conflict. 


My first impression is that no bitterness exists in Nigeria 


today. The note that seemed to characterize every conversa- 
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Christian faith exists in we 
influence of the Christian church 
ae its aftermath has” bee 


| today. A civil war is a battle to the finish and war is a dirty 
and destructive business. _ 

Being a sensitive soul I did not realize how much the 
| Christian church was involved on both sides of the civil war. 
| Not in the sense of a holy war but in the fact that Christians 
| were literally destroying Christians. In the face of that fact can 
| the church hope to have any influence in these post-war days? 
| The answer is apparent in the spirit of reconciliation that has 
| arisen. Day after day we were in the company of men and 
| women and young people and children as they gathered 
: together to worship the living God. In these services, time and 


| God to forgive them for the hurts they inflicted on their 
| brothers: and this remember, was on both sides of the civil 


| This demonstration of the need for genuine forgiveness has 
linfluenced the whole nation in such a way that the Nigerian 
|federal government has written out a nine-point program 
under the headings: Reconciliation, Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation. 
_ Reconstruction and rehabilitation are words that are used 
|commonly in the world, in fact they have become good 
governmental words. But when was the last time that we heard 
the word reconciliation adopted officially by any state or 
nation? I feel that this concept has come out of the crucible of 
war amongst the Christians in those southern states of Nigeria. 
|It isn’t just a matter of an official program, there is indeed a 
|real attempt to make it work. This is not an easy road and 
| there are many deep concerns in the hearts of men and women 
| on both sides of that civil war. Yet there is really a deep desire 
that reconciliation in its fullness might be achieved. One would 
‘expect it to be expressed by Christian people, the surprising 
thing is that reconciliation is part of the official policy of the 
| ee ent of Nigeria. 

There are other points of the nine-point program that 
‘should be mentioned. The first is that 1976 has been set as the 
| time when the government in Nigeria will be turned over to 
civilian rule again. Whether this is achieved or not the date has 
been publicly set as a target and since it is government policy 
there will be a real fight to achieve the turnover by 1976. 

‘The nine-point program guarantees the free movement of 
citizens, regardless of ethnic or state origin, and despite the 
| civil war. Are these just words? Only time will tell, but I did 
| see evidence of free movement of the Nigerian people in the 
| states which we visited. I observed that in the city of Lagos 
| there is quite a free movement among the people from both 
sides of that civil war. In the war torn area an attempt is being 
| made to have all citizens share together in a common life. 
| Then the nine-point program is dedicated to an important 

| policy, that is to eradicate corruption from the national life of 
Nigeria. It is refreshing to find that there is a nation in the 
world today that publicly acknowledges corruption and seeks 
: to cast it out. The Christian men and women of Nigeria 
| recognize that if there is to be one nation with one destiny it 
| must begin with public confession. The evil of corruption has 
| been acknowledged, it remains for Nigerians to rid their 
/- government from it. 

_ Let me plead with you, the readers of The Presbyterian 
Resid, not to sit back and wonder whether great things will 
happen in Nigeria or not. Rather let us begin to pray right now 
| that they and we will be given the courage to submit our wills 
! to the will of God so that reconciliation in personal and 
| national life will be effected. 

| | When I ask you to pray for Nigeria I am simply repeating 
that Tequest that came to me time and time oa as I met with 
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people of that country. Over and over they said “Please hav 
your people pray for us.” We dare not forsake the Nigerians i 
this fellowship of prayer! 

I am glad to report that Allan McGill who was recentl 
appointed the High Commissioner for Canada to Nigeria | 
now hard at work. He seems to have tremendous insight int 
the history and background of the nation and he has bee 
responsive to the leading of that people in showing him whet 
the greatest need is at the moment. When I met with him h 
said that through Canadian federal aid he has a budget « 
$65,000,000 to begin a program of reconstruction an 
rehabilitation. If you and I as Canadian citizens feel that or 
aid to Nigeria should be increased we should express ot 
opinions to our members of parliament so that in the ne> 
budget a greater proportion of external aid can be directe 
there. 

Perhaps I should say here that the Nigerians have appr 
ciated what Canada has done and is doing. I heard the minist 
of external affairs say publicly, “Thank God for the enligh 
ened stand which Canada took towards Nigeria during the civ 
war.” That enlightened stand was a reflection of the poit 
which the general assembly took towards Nigeria. You wi 
remember that we committed ourselves to aid in relief an 
medicine to civilians of both sides of the civil war. This is th 
stand by which our nation and our church has establishe 
good relations between Canada and Nigeria. 

In the November Record you read of the great needs of th 
moment, these are still food and money. Our committee o 
Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service with th 
guidance of the general board of missions is endeavouring t 
help the Nigerians as effectively as possible. | commend th 
relief and rehabilitation program to your generosity an 
Christian concern. 

Let me say that we are not asking Canadians to d 
something for people who are not ready to do things fc 
themselves. The new Presbyterian congregation in Lagos, ver 
early after the hostilities ended last January, commissione 
their minister and their clerk of session to go immediately t 
the war torn areas with money and food to be distributed o 
both sides of the conflict. 

I confess that I was often embarrassed as day after dai 
reception after reception, the Nigerian people expressed the 
thanks to Canada with tears of joy. I felt guilty in the presenc 
of such gratitude as I reflected on how little I had really don 
Perhaps our gifts, given as they were in the name of Jest 
Christ, were multiplied over and over again in the same way 1 
which our Master used the loaves and fishes to satisf 
desperate human needs. 

The courage the Nigerian people have today is remarkabl 
What would you do if you had just $60 with which to rebuil 
your home, your business, your farm or your enterprise? Y« 
that is the amount of money which so many people in tk 
war-torn area have available to become re-established. Sixt 
dollars was the compensation made to each family for ban 
accounts by the federal government when the Biafran currenc 
was completely wiped out after the war. It takes courage t 
start again with that amount of money and we should give th 
Nigerians full credit for the way in which they are carefull 
re-constructing their way of life. 

Their demonstration of faith and courage reminds me « 
the words that Paul wrote to the Corinthians (I]:6:10): “w 
are penniless and yet in reality we have everything wort 
having.” May God grant to each one of us the good sense t 
stand by and be with our brethren in these days « 
reconciliation, reconstruction and rehabilitation.* 
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-@ “Why do they keep sending me these things?” I complained 
to my wife irritably. 

The “thing” I had in my hand, and which I promptly tossed 

into the nearest waste-basket, was a brochure extolling the 
advantages of LEISURE LAND, A SECURE HIDEAWAY 
FOR THE GOLDEN YEARS. One-floor cottages were avail- 
able (“to cater to the valiant but tired hearts’), there were 
shuffleboards and croquet grounds tastefully laid out, an 
infirmary was kept open 24 hours a day. 

“Things” such as this had been in my mail for the last three 
months. Staring me in the face had been titles ominous and 
titles cute: Mental Health for the Aging, Physical Fitness 
Programs for the Elderly, Will You Be Able to Pay for Soaring 
Hospital Costs? Sex at Seventy, Hang in there, Graying Tiger! 
To add insult to injury (and my pride was more than a little 
injured) the leaflets and ads were printed in large type. 

After my outburst of indignation had subsided, my wife 

reminded me that, after all, I had reached 65 and was now 
counting the weeks until retirement. Naturally, I would be on 
the mailing lists of many well-meaning organizations and many 
sales-minded firms. This was good logic but not much comfort. 

Others might be aging and elderly, others might gloat over 
their new category of senior citizens, others might gather in a 
cozy, sunny spot exerting themselves only in the strenuous 
pursuits of stamp collecting, bird-watching and photography. 
But not I! 

“Hah, said my Other Self, or whoever or whatever it is 
that brings me up short when I am boasting, “‘what will you do 
then?” That is a question that requires an answer. If I come up 
with a decent answer it may be of value to younger people 
who must put up with us retirees, and to churches that are 
searching for ways to be of help to the older members of their 
congregations. 

First and foremost, I give my pledge that I shall avoid being 
a garrulous, querulous, “show-off” nuisance. I have been bored 
by so many older people who have taken advantage of their 
gray hairs (or, in my case, bald head) to hog every conversa- 
tion. I have been troubled by so many who constantly com- 
plain about their financial condition, their poor health and the 
lack of attention shown them. I have been so annoyed by the 
elderly who insist on proving that they are as good as they 
ever were and who will (when witnesses are in sight) climb 
ladders, tool their cars in the heaviest traffic and work bare- 
headed in the hottest sun that I dread more than anything 
being like these. 

If I can contribute nothing else in my declining years, I 
shall try to offer the world a listening attitude and reticent 
speech unprefaced by reference to the “Good Old Days.” I 
shall try to be so jealous of my aches and pains, my money 
problems, and my family concerns that they will be as inacces- 
sible to the public as the few things I have in my safe deposit 
box. 

I shall try to accept my limitations and keep out of the way 
of the active workers of the world and avoid risks that may 
cause inconvenience to the younger who have enough burdens 

_ of their own. 
Then when I go to church, I shall realize that I have joined 
a minority group. As is true of other minorities I shall resent 
_ segregation. The only way I can hope to keep an eager, inquisi- 
tive and open mind is to be exposed to children, youth and 
younger adults. I shall expect my church to afford me this 
! 
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opportunity and not shunt me off into classes and groups and 
projects of and for my peers. And pampering and coddling will 
make me see a fire-engine red. I shall expect to be a part of the 
give-and-take and deep concerns of the congregation. Never 
say of me, “He’s too old to be bothered with these things,” 
but say, “Look, you old rascal, you’ve got more time than the 
rest of us — hop to it!” 

I suggest that the retirees be considered assets instead of 
liabilities. I shall never think of myself ever as a “‘has-been” 
but always as an “‘is.” To illustrate to any who may not under- 
stand this we might think of travellers from Vancouver to 
Halifax. I may have come as far on the trip as Toronto while 
the younger travellers are still in Manitoba or Alberta, but I am 
still travelling. And if the younger way farers cared to stop in a 
phone booth and give me a call I could furnish them with 
some good tips about the best roads and motels from where 
they are to where I am. Why would it not profit a church to 
make a senate of its mature members and give them the 
problems of the church and parish to discuss and research and 
come up with some suggestions for the meetings of the boards 
and other groups concerned? 

Referring to the time I have on hand, it is true that I shall 
have more hours in a day available to my church and other 
organizations and causes, but it is also true that my total time 
in stock is far less than that of the average younger person. I 
shall be remembering this as I look around to select pieces of 
work to which I may offer myself on a voluntary basis. I shall 
put a high price on the time I have left — so high that I shall 
sell just as little of it as possible for money. My time is fairly 
priceless and is worthy of being bestowed on the sick and 
needy and downtrodden people and causes as a princely gift. 

When I was young I came across an elderly man who set a 
low value on his time. He kept a small store in one room of his 
house and served a small group of customers. There were slack 
times when no one would come in for hours. I went to see him 
late one afternoon and found him in a happy mood. “Things 
must have gone well with you,” I suggested. “Oh,” he said. 
“two salesmen came in and they helped put the day away.”’ 
(Italics are mine!) His statement scared me — would I ever 
come to the point of wanting to get rid of my days? On the 
contrary, I find at retirement that I want just as many days as 
possible and I shall not welcome “time-killers.” If my church, 
then, has a proposition to make let it not be a Golden Age 
kind of thing with checkers and movies and tea. I have my 
own idea of what constitutes a Happy Hour. 

At this point, my Other Self interrupts (rudely, as usual) 
the careful sequence of my observations to say, “Hah, you 
know what a Happy Hour should be? Well, open your big 
mouth and let us have a pearl of wisdom!” I feel that I want 
to say here that, all my life, this Other Self has forced me to 
“put up or shut up.” Well, then, a Happy Hour? Why-an hour 
that marks some real achievement. An hour with a book that 
will give me new insight or new reserves of spirit to go back to 
the world an abler and better man. An hour with music that 
will do the same. An hour of visiting someone who is lonely. 
An hour in a hospital doing some menial task to aid in the 
healing of the patients. An hour in a church worship service 
listening for the word of God. An hour with the wife of my 
youth remembering the joys of the former years that assure 
me that “‘the best is yet to be.” An hour with a tool or paint 

(continued overleaf) 
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brush doing something to make the world efficient or brighter. 
Summed up: an hour that sees some progress for mankind 
because of the way I am utilizing the time. 

I might get reckless enough to find some happy hours 
organizing my own kind. When I think of all the men and 
women past the age of 65 with their votes, their influence, 
their spending power I am intrigued to think what we might 
do politically and economically to sway this country and to 
right wrongs. Think of a hundred thousand letters falling on 
the hapless head of an office holder — say a prime minister or 
member of parliament! Or think of all those voices speaking as 
one voice on any issue! We retirees might be the deciding 
factor in the solution of civil rights, poverty and peace pro- 
blems. 

The fact is that older people are what might be called 
expendable. They have given their day’s work to the world, 
their children (if any) are on their own, they know that their 
life expectacy is chancy — so why not go all out on whatever 
they undertake? At least that is the attitude with which I am 
retiring. To use a political illustration — we are not looking 
forward to our next election and treading softly for fear of 
offending our constituents! Frankness and risk can be 
employed with sheer abandon. Instead of being shoved out on 
a humane type of ice floe such as a LEISURE LAND we 
should be looked at as the likeliest bunch of guinea pigs in 
existence. Social, medical and psychological experiments 
might go forward by leaps and bounds by trying them out on 
us. 

Yes, I know, I am becoming the thing I promised you I 
would not be — a garrulous windbag. But I am not quite 
through yet. 

Humour is the capstone of my retiring philosophy. Many 
times a day as my “golden years” flow by I hope to remember 
an incident from a book I read in my childhood. An old man 
was speaking to a little boy. He said, “Sonny, if you could just 
sit up here on this fence and look at yourself you’d burst out 
laughing!”’ Without pride or prejudice I pray to be able to look 
at myself, to look at my deteriorating exterior, to look at my 
set ways of doing things, to look at my smugness, to look at 
my mental ruts and burst out laughing. 

Now I know that experienced retirees, men and women 
who have become veterans in the role of senior citizens will 
agree with my Other Self when he says, “Hah!” They will say 
that it is all very well for a fellow who is just unbuckling his 
armour to say what he will do when he puts on the slippers 
and has to shuffle through life — what does he know? Wait 
until arthritis hits him! Wait until his pension is spent before 
the next cheque is due! Wait until his wife gets sick of seeing 
his homely face around the house morning, noon and night! 
Wait until people treat him as though he isn’t there and talk all 
round him! Then what about his fine and noble bragging, huh? 

Be that as it may, I think I am pointing myself in the right 
direction and I shall work to keep’on the road. And I have 
lively confidence that there will be many companions. Old 
people are not all bad! It may not prove to be a brave new 
world, this retirement of mine, but it will be new — and if new 
then exciting. 

So maybe some day a child will stop and talk to me and go 
away saying to his mother, “He’s a nice old man.” ¥ 


THE AUTHOR was editor of The Baptist Leader for many years. He 
has just retired as minister of a congregation. 
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@ Very convenient, inexpensive, portable, reuseable and with — 
a good quality of sound reproduction — that’s the cassette 
tape system. Read on to discover what it’s all about and how 
you and your congregation can use the cassette system as an 
effective tool in ministry. 

No scratching, threading or winding: that means anyone 
can use the cassette system. Little plastic containers simply 
snap into a small tape player. Inside the container (and usually 
unseen by human eyes) is a narrow strip of recording tape that 
will store up to two hours of music or discussion. 


For Tape Worms 


Blank tapes cost anywhere from 48¢ to $4.80. Two factors 
determine the price of the tape, the quality and the quantity. 
Naturally enough, it costs more for a 120 minute tape than for 
a 90, 60 or 30. The quality of the tape varies widely. 
Generally, cheap tape will cause more head wear and provide 
less range of sound (frequency) than better tapes. The new 
chromium dioxide tape is very expensive, but provides 
excellent sound reproduction and minimal head wear. 

There are also many prerecorded tapes available. You can 
buy anything from sermons to “The Supremes” and Dylan 
Thomas to Dixie. All cassette tapes, whether monaural or 
stereo are playable on all recorders, but of course stereo tapes 
will only play back with stereo separation on a cassette stereo 
player. 


Tape it Easy 


Tape players are available for home, or car, or as portable 
units; they vary in price from a few dollars to several hundred 
dollars. If you plan to record only words, an inexpensive 
player will do the job. If you plan to also record music you 
should buy amore expensive player. Earlier models could 
record and playback frequences of approximately 100 to 
10,000 hz. (cycles per second). The latest players can record 
and playback from 30 to 16,000 hz. 

The most expensive players include a system to trap the 
hiss that results from the slow (1 7/8 inches per second) tape 
speed; it is called the Dolby system. Only you know what you 
expect your player to do, and how you expect it to perform. 
Know what you want and talk to a salesman who knows what 
he’s selling. 


A Tapestry of Possibilities 

How about taking a portion of the worship service to the 
nursing home or home of a shut-in? Or if the service is not 
suitable, prepare a tape with a special message from your 
minister. For those in the hospital a tape of music, or short 
meditations, (including the new Upper Room tapes), could be 
left with the tape player, for use at the person’s convenience. 

Do you want to introduce new music to the congregation 
or choir? Then a prerecorded cassette tape may be the answer. 
At this time in history you may pay more for the privilege, but 
remember that tapes are more endurable than records — 
especially around a church. Besides, there are major stores that 
regularly discount tapes, so careful shopping will diminish the 
difference. 


How about Continuing Education? 

Ministers and other interested people should know about 
cassette tapes available from Sermons and Pictures, Inc., P.O. 
Box 15499, Atlanta, Georgia 30333; The Chaplains Tape 
Library, 1727 Clifton Road, N.E. Atlanta, Georgia 30329, 
Argus Communications, 3505 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
60657; Bigler Multi Media Communications, Gateway Towers, 
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CASSETTE, 


TEACHING and LEARNING 


Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222; Radio Free People, 
133 Mercer St., New York, N.Y., 10012; “Dialogue Igniters,” 
Craig Stewart Productions, 931 Darlington Lane, Crystal Lake, 
Illinois, 60014; Thesis Theological Cassettes, P.O. Box 11724, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15228; Minister’s Taped Digest, Box 1790 
Waco, Texas 76703, — and the list grows. 

In the pulpit, some will still feel comfortable with “so and 
so said”, but others may want to tape what was said on the 
talkshow, the news, or the advertisement and play (rather than 
say) the illustration. Indeed some of the current radio public 
service announcements (such as the Franciscan love spots) 
make excellent “live’’ sermon or children’s story illustrations. 
Radio talkshows are also rich as a source of man-on-the-street 
opinions. 

In the church school, cassette recorders can be a big help. If 
you are using records — don’t. Copy them onto tape and file the 
record; that way it won’t get broken. Right now there are 
many low cost comedy albums available in record stores. Buy 
them and tape them. The comedian has a keen appreciation of 
human folly; he will be one of your best Christian educators. A 
new series of Creativity in Learning cassettes will soon be 
available from Cokesbury, 201 Eighth Avenue, South, Nashvil- 
le, Tennessee 37202. 
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Advertisements recorded from radio or t.v. can be taped 
and discussed (eg. is Coke “‘the real thing?” Can you really tell 
that the Dodge boys are the good guys because they wear the 
white hats?). Similarily young people can express their hopes, 
fears, and insights and uncertainties as they creatively mix ads 
and music on a tape. 

At a recent conference we had the participants talk to 
young people outside of stores with large record counters, 
about why they bought and listened to records. It was a good 
experience! Similar experiencescould be had by mission 
minded folk who wanted to gain understanding about the 
poor, the old, the factory worker, etc. There is something 
about a tape recorder that turns people on! 

For a small sized, inexpensive and versatile tool, try the 
cassette system. With all of us underachievers, individuals 
and congregations alike, we should not ignore assistance from 
our technology. Maybe, just maybe, the God who spoke from 
out of the whirlwind, will speak to our contemporary 
whirlwind from out of our technology. * 


THE AUTHOR is assistant to the minister, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Windsor, Ont. He is associate radio chairman of Metro Detroit 
Council of Churches, and produces programs for the Protestant 
churches of Windsor. 
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IONS FOR 
MINISTERS 


@ So many inquiries have come in about pensions for 
ministers of The Presbyterian Church in Canada that The 
Record has asked Rev. Dr. Donald C. MacDonald to answer 
some common questions. Dr. MacDonald is the new assistant 
secretary of the administrative council, a position to which he 
has come from the parish ministry. 

QUESTION: What do you think about the pension fund now 
that you see it from an administrative point of view? 
ANSWER: Frankly I simply accepted the pension fund as a 
good thing when I was in the ministry. Now I am beginning to 
understand how carefully it has been designed to provide for 
ministers in retirement and for widows and their children. 
QUESTION: The P. S. Ross Report indicated that our pension 
scheme is “under-funded.” Is this true? 

ANSWER: No. There is absolutely no foundation for this 
statement. Our assets are invested in a large Canadian life 
insurance company and exceed our liabilities. 

QUESTION: What does a retiring minister receive from the 
fund? 

ANSWER: After 40 years of service, and attaining the age of 
68 years, a minister may retire on full pension of $1,700 per 
year. 

QUESTION: When a minister dies, what coverage is there for 
his widow? 

ANSWER: If the minister is covered under the widow’s and 
orphans’ plan, the widow would receive an annual pension of 
$850. There would be an additional payment of $100 for one 
child, and a smaller amount for each additional child. 
QUESTION: These amounts seem very low. Is any other help 
available? 

ANSWER: Outside the pension fund, the minister retiring 
would receive the Canada Pension benefits, and the old age 
pension as well, and widows would receive governmental 
benefits in addition to our pension. 

QUESTION: But this still would be a small amount on whicha 
man and wife without housing quarters could manage. Is other 
help available? 

ANSWER: Of the $1,700 the minister receives on retirement, 
$1,450 is provided by the church out of its revenue, and $250 
is the annuity provided by the rates the minister pays. Any 
minister can increase his pension by increasing the rates he 
pays. By paying additional rates he could increase his annuity 
another $250, and so would receive a pension of $1,950 on 
retirement. If a minister increased his rates ten times, he would 
receive a pension of $3,950 on retirement. 

QUESTION: Are these rates prohibitive? 

ANSWER: If a minister joins the fund at 25 years of age, ten 
times his rate would be $166.50. If the retirement age remains 
at 68 years, this man would have paid a bit over $8,000 into 
the fund. He would get back in the first four years after he 
retired more than his extra payments. 

QUESTION: But not many ministers did this when they 
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joined the fund. What can they do now? 

ANSWER: They can take out the additional amount, but the 
rate would be based on their present age. At 50 years of age he 
would pay $77.70 for every $250 additional he wished to 
obtain. 

QUESTION: The widow’s pension does not seem very high. 
Can this be increased too? 

ANSWER: Yes. Of the $850 the widow receives, $725 is paid 
by the church. The minister is paying for the remaining $125. 
Additional rates can increase this by another $125 per year 
and so on as in the case of his own pension, but he cannot 
purchase more additional units under widow’s and orphans’ 
than he has under his own pension plan. 

QUESTION: What happens if the minister defaults on paying 
his premiums? 

ANSWER: He is charged 5% per annum on arrears. He is 
carried for four years, and is then ruled as no longer a member, 
and can only rejoin at the rate applicable to his age at 
rejoining. If a minister would instruct his church treasurer to 
deduct his pension fund rates monthly from his stipend, and 
remit it, this problem would be solved. If a minister gets 
behind he should correspond with the pension board, and 
some arrangement for payment will be worked out. 
QUESTION: What about “group insurance?” Is every minister 
covered by this life insurance plan? 

ANSWER: Only those who are on the pension fund, and who 
join the group insurance plan. 

QUESTION: What is the purpose of this plan? 

ANSWER: To provide help to a family when a minister dies 
before retirement. The maximum coverage is on a $42 annual 
premium, regardless of age, and pays $15,000 in the event of 
death up to age 50. The benefits then decrease $1,000 a year 
to age 60, when it becomes 5,000. At age 65 the policy 
becomes $1,000 paid-up life insurance, payable on the death 
of the minister. There are disability benefits for loss of eye, 
arm, etc. 

QUESTION: When should one join this group insurance plan? 
ANSWER: At the beginning of one’s ministry at the time 
when one joins the pension fund. Otherwise a medical 
examination has to be passed, and not everyone can do this. It 
is excellent, low cost, protection. 

QUESTION: Is our pension plan a government registered 
pension plan? 

ANSWER: Yes. It is an approved plan, regular and additional 
rates paid are deductible for income tax purposes. 
QUESTION: What is a congregation’s responsibility towards 
retirement? 

ANSWER: The Book of Forms (Sec. 245) states that a 
congregation should provide a minister who retires with a 
retiring allowance. 

QUESTION: What is a congregation’s connection with 
pensions? 

ANSWER: Congregations are assessed each year an amount 
equal to 1%% of their total revenue for all normal congrega- 
tional purposes. Thus the congregation helps the church pay 
its part of pension benefits as outlined above. 

QUESTION: Where can one get more information? 

ANSWER: There is a lot of data in the new Book of Forms, 
Appendices, Part 2, pgs. 134-146. Specific questions should be 
sent to the Pension Board, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. 
QUESTION: Do you have a final word? 

ANSWER: Every minister should join the fund when he 
becomes eligible. The premiums should be deducted monthly 
by the church treasurer. The church treasurer should provide 
the minister with a receipt each year. There is no cheaper 
protection available.* 
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IN SMALL GROUPS the participants in the renewal action seminar discussed how to get 


the word around. 


EACH CONGREGATION was invited to send at least six persons for every 100 in membership. There are 15,969 


communicants on the rolls in East Toronto Presbytery. 


@ “Christian Renewal for Christian Action” was the theme of 
a seminar organized by the Presbytery of East Toronto in 
November. Over 300 persons attended the opening on a Friday 
night in Leaside Presbyterian Church and more than 200 of 
them returned on Saturday for the four remaining sessions 
where discussion of aspects of the theme took place. 

The Renewal Action Seminar was promoted as “an 8-hours 
in-depth evaluation of our spiritual resources to help spark 
action in our congregations now!” Similar seminars are being 
planned for other areas of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

To get an impression from one who attended, The Record 
interviewed Miss Susan Philcox, 19, a telephone operator in 
Toronto. She sings in the choir and is a C.G.I.T. leader, 

“Where are we going from here? was the section of the 
study that interested me most at the seminar,” Miss Philcox 
said. “‘All of us were given sheets with headings on what is to 
be done, what the resources, are, what is your part or role, and 
the date when it is going to be done.” 

“I learned to think of prayer as a vital need and that Bible 
study should be a vital thing and not just a passage read. More 
and better teacher training for the church school was 
proposed. Visitation to ‘Easter and Christmas church attend- 
ers’ is one way in which most of us can serve.” 

The renewal seminar gave Susan Philcox a better under- 
standing of how to get the word around. 

Here are some quotes from speakers: 

Dr. Mariano di Gangi: “Until we face up to the sins of our 
own hearts, until we face up to the warmness of our devotion, 
until we face up to the prodigality of our discipline and 
stewardship, until we face up to the things we have done and 
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REV. MERRILL S. RESIDE 
of Willowdale Church, 


have not done, we have no spiritual life in us... What we need 
is not to invent a mission for the church but to discover the 
mission that Christ has already given his people. It doesn’t 
need devising, it simply needs doing.” 

Prof. A. L. Farris (in a taped address): “If our church is to 
be renewed, it will be when we recapture the heritage of 
earnest preaching on the one hand and earnest listening on the 
other. We have men and women and equipment and money 
and leadership. The only question is, do we have the courage 
and vision and faith of our fathers to follow Christ into 
whatever service or sacrifice the morrow lays upon us?” 

Mrs. K. Denton Taylor: “The vitality of the faith of our 
church depends directly upon the reality and vitality of our 
own individual commitment to Jesus Christ. Three things we 
might formulate as the Christian’s call for the 1970s — to pray, 
to serve and to think.” 

The Rev. Merrill S. Reside: “Our message is a message of 
repentance and of faith. Repentance towards God and faith 
towards the Lord Jesus Christ. This is the basic core of what 
you and I have to communicate in the church of Jesus Christ.” 

The Rev. Wayne A. Smith: “There is need for prayer and 
adult study about the Christian faith, the need to bear witness 
to Jesus Christ on a person to person basis, the need to return 
to the basics of doctrine, the need to be aware of and pay 
attention to the needs of the community in which we live.” 

Frank J. Whilsmith: “The real goal of this renewal action 
seminar is to bring people together so that they may go back 
to their congregations and share some of the things that we 
have learned and discovered, the inspiration and knowledge 
that we have gained here.’’* 
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This choir leader teaches the young 


to sing with 


6 
Silly Syllables BY JACOB MOERMAN 


m It is a well known dilemma: since there are a great number — choir-leader who bangs away on a piano with his back turned 
of magnetic poles pulling for a child’s attention, the church _ to the singers and yells: “‘Now the first hymn for Sunday is no. 
has to do its utmost to be of great interest. 200 — you don’t know the tune. I will play that melody a 

Let’s be frank about it. What excitement is there for a couple of times and you may hum along with me — until you 
youngster to go to choir rehearsal if he already knows that it’s know it!” While playing, he can’t hear the children sing. 
going to be the same old drag? Why should the child listen toa | Neither does he know what the children may or may not be 
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ty 
~ doing behind his back. Usually it is not singing. 

If this pattern is familiar in your church, then I don’t envy 
you. It is a sure sign of deterioration of whatever interest for 
choiring there might have been at the outset. 

Children of today want to have a voice; they want to parti- 
cipate; they want to be recognized for whawetfity are but, 
curiously enough, they also want to excel in whatever they are 
taught. 

Operating a junior choir based on singing-by-ear, however, 
is a waste of time. 

Wouldn’t it be much more satisfactory if your choristers 
were eager to come to choir rehearsal at any time, regardless of 
upcoming shows? Wouldn’t it be nice to have your singers 
waiting for you on Saturday morning at 9 o’clock, anxious to 
get into the rehearsal hall? 

I can assure you — it is nice! These ideal situations exist in 
my own junior choir and I say this without being presump- 
tuous. Indeed I would like you to know about it as I feel that 
so much can be done to make choristers become almost 
“addicted” to their choir. For one thing, they love to sing on 
syllables. 

Now, what is singing on syllables? Let me try to put it in its 
most simple form. The use of syllables in vocal exercising is 
based on the so-called Johannes Hymne from Guido d’Arezzo, 
an Italian bishop who lived from 995 to 1050. He wrote music 
to the Latin prayer (UT)quant laxis (RE)sonare fibris (MI)ra 
gestorum (FA)muli tuorum. (SOL)ve polluti (LA)bii reatum 
(S)ancta (I)oannes. Each successive syllable was sung one tone 
higher with the great advantage that such a “scale” could 
easily be produced by taking UT at any tone-height. Result: 
UT, ré, mi, fa, sol and la. However, it took a couple of 
centuries before SI (of Sancta Ioannes) was added for the 
seventh tone-step. The masters of music, the Italians, changed 
Ut to Do, as ut indeed was a rather odd singing sound for 
Latin ears. 

Many attempts have been made over the years to simplify 
the reading of music, especially for young people. The most 
successful, in my opinion, have been those of Pierre Galin 
(1786-1826) and Emile Chevé (1804-1864), masters in their 
own right. They both had very good ideas. My favorite, how- 
ever, is Emile Chevé; he represented the tone-syllables in 
numbers, namely: Do is 1, Ré is 2, Mi is 3, Fa is 4, Sol is 5, La 
is 6 and Si is 7. (See diagram). 

What is the purpose of all this, you may want to know? 

It’s simple. Since your children recognize numbers long 
before they know their way through the jungle of words 


derived from letter-combinations (as in the Tonic Solfa 
method) there is no hesitation whatsoever on their part to 
relate the syllable sound to numbers. 

That’s how I would like you to instruct your junior choir. 
Temporarily with numbers and... . (only this is really new!) 
with the Magic Music Cabinet. 

Now what is a Magic Music Cabinet you may ask? 

It is a visual aid, not available on the market, but it can 
easily be built by any handy man in the congregation. It is a 
box with two doors. On the inside of the doors, which have to 
be made from sheet metal, are all kinds of musical characters, 
including notes with and notes without numbers. Those notes 
have a magnetic backing and can be stuck on the centre-part, 
or board, also made from overpainted sheet-metal. Children 
may pick their own notes (those with a number on it) and 
form their own melodies. The onlookers sing the syllables 
represented by the numbers selected by the composer. It is a 
sure way of group-participation, as it creates immediate 
enthusiasm. (It also draws less flattering commentary from the 
other choristers. There is usually steady coaxing of what to do 
or not to do. Outcries like: “that tune stinks!” or “Change 
that last fa to a sol, it sounds better!” are far from sporadic 
cases. Above all, it results in steady learning). 

They want to know, of course, what those five lines mean, 
and there’s where the knowledge of perfect pitch, acquired by 
syllable singing, comes in handy. There’s a better understand- 
ing of what all those “flats” and “sharps” stand for. They are 
all loose on the magnetic board, so can be moved around at 
will. Notes can be added or taken away. Everything necessary 
will be there in case they want to study any kind of 
instrument later on. 

As Zoltan Kodaly, the great Hungarian master, has put it: 
Let them first read their music! Unless they are perfectly 
competent to sing their piece from printed music, only then 
the study of an instrument should be attempted. I subscribe to 
this point of view wholeheartedly. Also to his other convic- 
tion: that the piano should be employed only for checking on 
pitch, and be used only where accompaniment is written in by 
a composer. In other words, my children do not need a piano 
at any time, as they have been trained to sing independently. 

Confusing to you perhaps? It might be. Children, however, 
love to sing on their own. Besides, what is lovelier than a 
three-part girls choir singing unaccompanied? They have 
learned all the key possibilities in the musical spectrum. They 
have learned it from “doing” them on the magnetic board, 
their theory-game, their Magic Music Cabinet. Therefore they 
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are able to see immediately in what key any piece of music is 
written: consequently they know where the “‘do”’ is located. 

From there on it becomes a matter of mathematics. With 
this acquired knowledge they are able to open up their 
hymn-books (most of ours are practically falling apart as a result 
of intensive use) and consider it a competition to call out the 
key of the announced hymn. If they know the hymn already, 
we sing it anyway. Of course, in syllables. The real challenge 
however, is constantly tackling new stuff. We, again, determine 
the key first and we read the music aloud in syllables; mi, 
mi-fa sol mi ré-fa-mi-ré do etc. Then we sing it. For anthems, 
the same way. However, anthems are mostly in two and 
three-part voices. No problem whatsoever. The choir is split up 
in whatever parts are required. Each chorister reads her own 
part, and, naturally, sings her own part. After all the parts are 
thoroughly known, punctuation and phrasing is added, and 
finally the words are substituted for the syllables. 

Perhaps you may still be a little apprehensive. Let me assure 
you, it works beautifully and children never get bored. To the 
contrary, they love the challenge of constantly facing new 
music. 

As a very interesting training variety the same syllables can 


be indicated by the choir-leader’s predetermined hand-signals. , 


(See illustration). Without making a sound himself, he can 
extract any song from his singers. What’s more, children are 
eager to do leading themselves this way, since action is 
involved. Fun is too, that they are able to translate their own 
composition, which they have to carry in their mind, while the 
others sing it. 

Believe me, it is the greatest fun in the world! 

Nonetheless you still might want to know if all that effort 
is worth the trouble. Frankly, where love for children is 
involved, there is no trouble. Therefore my answer is a 
wholehearted and emphatic yes, it is worth the effort. 

Think about this for a moment. Employing the “sing-by- 
ear” method, how many times would children have to run 
over, let’s say a three-part anthem containing the words: 
“Lord have mercy upon us” just for the sake of getting the 
musical part straight for proper presentation to the congrega- 
tion? 

To me senseless repetition of sacred words is just another 
form of cursing. Nobody ever got to heaven by being extreme- 
ly proficient at repetition of prayers. 

Wasn’t that exactly one of the reasons why Luther, 
Melanchthon, Zwingli, Calvin and John Knox, to mention only 
a few, were so eager to revitalize the church of their time? 
Why then shouldn’t we attempt to revitalize the youth in the 
church of today, by starting or improving the junior choir? I 
hope that your church organist will give my suggestions some 
consideration. 

It is great fun, provided, of course, that he loves children. 


THE AUTHOR is organist and choirmaster of Christ Church (Anglican) 
in Aylmer, Quebec. 


WOMEN 


AT 
WORK! 


This gift from the sewing circle of a congregation 
with some 40 members is not the first from the 
people there, they HAVE accepted their allocation! 


Many congregations — much, much larger and in 
more prosperous areas of Canada have yet to make 
their first gift. 


THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FUND is assisting with Presbyterian 
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Church programs for today and tomorrow. 
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Saskatchewan Synod 


At the 65th meeting of the Synod of 
Saskatchewan Rev. Dr. Ronald A. David- 
son was elected moderator, Rev. Dr. 
Thomas A. Hay became clerk, and F. 
John Anderson took over as treasurer. 

The synod agreed to the request ot the 
Northern Presbytery that Camp Chris- 
topher be operated as a synod camp and 
the Rev. D. R. Foubister was appointed 
camp convener. For a trial period of two 
years, the synod will contribute funds, 
along with other denominations, for the 
cost of continuing education seminars in 
nontheological subjects, in association 
with the extension department, the 
University of Saskatchewan. 

The committee on the structure of 
synod brought in an interim report with 
two recommendations being adopted: In 
line with 274 a, The Book of Forms, the 
major portion of future synod meetings is 
to take the form of congresses; further- 
more, all synod committees must submit ie 
a written evaluation of their work at the 
synod level. Dominic says 

The synod of Alberta accepted an 


invitation to meet with the Synod of 9a Ss “= 
Pace precy teiial Oxfam's just a drop in 


Saskatchewan in 


Church, Regina, October 18, 1971. the bucket. 


And he thinks that’s just great. 


Tensions in mission Dominic lives on the tiny island of la Gonave in Haiti. 
Until recently, the only water supply for the island came 
Experience has taught Western from a filthy hole miles from the village. So Oxfam 
Christians that winning men for Christ is helped build a water reservoir that collected rain water. 
neither simple nor quick in the place And made sure every family had a few drops of drinking 


where they live. Therefore they have 
“created a Shangri La mission field where 
the Gospel really works and they will pay 
almost anything into the missionary box 
in order to keep that dream alive”, 


water for its bucket. 

Now, with help from Oxfam, there is a unique plant that 
uses sunlight to turn sea water into clear fresh water. 
And every bucket has all the drinking water it needs with 


according to Canon John V. Taylor of some left over for irrigation. 

London, general secretary of the Church The world needs more drops in a lot more buckets. 

Missionary Society (Anglican). Oxfam wants to help put them there. But we need 
Addressing the divisional committee your help. 

on world mission and evangelism of the So the next time you turn on your tap for a drink of 

World Council of Churches at Geneva, he water, think about Oxfam. And send us some help. 

said some Western Christians find it hard ecetelac olatehalsrs iste aishel'sletstaaits sPe alah. Sofa Oks 

a accept that mission is now every where 

the same. This is because they have come 

to depend on a “fantasy of the simple OXFAM-CANADA 

Gospel”. 97 Eglinton Ave. E.,Toronto,Ont, 
“Misinterpreting the New Testament”, : ve eM 

Canon Taylor said, “We have painted a Here is my gift of S____ for your work. 

picture of a plain, uniform message which 

evokes an immediate yes or no, and we NAME 

have built far too much on that idea’. 
He spoke of the contrast between the ' ADDRESS 


hopes of those who support a missionary 
society and the expectations of the 
people overseas who look to the society Son ties ee 

for help. And he made a plea that the PR 
tension between these two groups be 

brought into the open and faced not with 
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1971 ESCORTED TOURS 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, Land of the 
Eskimo, Hawaii 
Exploration, Adventure, Excitement 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES & TOURS — Two luxurious 
20-day Spring & Autumn Tours & 
Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia. 
Canadian Rockies, featuring a 9-day 
cruise on the C.N.R.’s palatial passenger 
ship, S.S. Prince George will be directed 
by Rev. Clarkson Smith. Spring Tour 
Originates Toronto, Monday, May 25th. 
Autumn Tour originates Toronto, 
Friday, September 25th. C.N.R.’s Super 
Continental, Vancouver and_ return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska 
and return; calls made Prince Rupert, 
B.C.; Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, 
Alaska. Travel “Trial of ’98’’ via White 
Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, 
B.C. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Jasper. 
Tour price $739.00. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 

5 identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours 
will be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith, 
Originating Toronto June 12th, June 
29th, July 17th, August 3rd, August 
23rd. C.N.R.’s Super Continental to 
Edmonton. ‘“‘North to Alaska” by 
motorcoach via Alaska Highway, visiting 
Peace River country; Whitehorse and 
Dawson City, Yukon, Fairbanks, Alaska; 
“Trail of ‘98’ via White Pass & Yukon 
Railway. Ferryliner, Skagway to Prince 
Rupert. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Cana- 
dian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake Louise, 
Banff, Calgary, Edmonton and C.N. to 
Toronto. Tour price $739.00 Adjusted 
rates from points in Western Canada. 


HAWAII — 16 DAYS “INVITATION 
TO PARADISE” 
Escape from the commonplace and make 
the dream of a lifetime come true. C.P. 
Jet Flight from Toronto International 
Airport to Honolulu, February 28th. A 
magic week in Waikiki featuring the new 
Kuhio Hotel. Go Island hopping and for 
your second week visit the Orchid Isle of 
Hawaii; Maui — the Valley Isle and Kauai 
— the Garden Isle. Tour is fully escorted 
by a competent host who takes care of 


all details. Tour price from Toronto 
$649.00. 


LAND OF THE ESKIMO TOUR 

A fully escorted ‘‘Land of the Eskimo 
Tour” originating Toronto in June will 
visit the Canadian Rockies, Vancouver, 
Victoria, B.C. Seattle, Wash. Sitka, 
Juneau, Mount Alyeska and the Arctic 
Eskimo towns of Kotzebue and Nome, 
Alaska. Alaska Railroad; Anchorage to 
Fairbanks through Mount McKinley 
Park. Limited space available. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 
Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: 519-352-1467 


scorn but with understanding as “a 
tension that will always be inherent in the 
partnership of different churches in the 
one mission’’. 

The mission society executive also 
stressed the historic emphasis on the local 
congregation as the place where mission 
takes place. While expressing gratitude for 
“think-tanks” of the world church and a 
dynamic ecumenical avant-garde whose 
new concepts eventually filter down to 
the local church, he made a strong plea 
“never to ignore the little people’. 

“If there is going to be anything 
distinctively Christian in the upheaval of 
political and economic change which 
must come upon our world”, he said, “‘it 
will arise not from the preaching of 
radical Christian leaders but from the 
faith of the poor and the despised and the 
fierce wind of the Spirit blowing through 
their solidarity. Somehow we must find 
more effective ways and means not only 
of serving them but of drawing into our 
committees and assemblies the hidden 
wisdom and the blessedness which is 
theirs’’. 


Jewish population 


An estimated 13,875,000 Jews are in 
the world, 5,870,000 of them in the 
United States, according to the 1970 
American Jewish Year Book, published 
recently. 

Leon Shapiro, writer on Russian 
Jewish affairs and lecturer on Russian- 
Jewish history at Rutgers University, pre- 
pared the year book tables by sending 


ad 


! THE MAN responsible for the name ‘Knox’! in so many Ontario churches, Isaac Buchanan, was 


questionnaires to major Jewish bodies in 
selected countries. He cautions that the 
estimates he presents are of “varying 
degrees of accuracy.” 


After the United States, countries with 
the largest Jewish population are the 
Soviet Union, 2,620,000; Israel, 
2,497,000; France 535,000; Argentina, 
500,000; Great Britain, 410,000; Canada, 
280,000. The United States, Soviet 
Union, and Israel together have 79 per 
cent of the world’s Jewish population, 
Mr. Shapiro notes. European Jewry 
numbers 4,030,000 persons, of whom 
2,800,000 are in Communist countries. 


How media view women 


The image of woman projected by the 
mass media in Europe will be the subject 
of a consultation of Christian women to 
be held in Vienna next June. In prepara- 
tion, women’s groups in France will be 
asked to monitor all of the media during 
the month of January and report their 
findings. 

Plans for the consultation were ap- 
proved at a recent meeting in Rome of 
the Ecumenical Women’s Group com- 
posed of ten women appointed in 1968 
by the World Council of Churches and 
the Vatican Secretariat for Promoting 
Christian Unity in consultation with the 
the Laity Council. Co-chairmen of the 
session were Dr. Marga Buhrig of the 
Swiss Protestant Federation, and Miss 
Maria Vendrik of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Netherlands. 

Main purpose of the forthcoming con- 


honoured in Hamilton by a government plaque, at Claremont Lodge, the gate house for Buchanan’s 
estate. The 19th century wholesale merchant and legislator founded two Presbyterian churches in 
Hamilton, Knox and MacNab Street. Shown, left, are Prof. W.G. Ormsby of the Ontario historic 
sites board; Miss L.M. Shaw, president, Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society; Miss Mary Farmer, 
local historian, and Rev. T. M. Bailey, past president of the historical society and minister of 


South Gate Church. 
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sulation will be to sensitize women to the 
/picture being painted in radio/TV, 
women’s magazines and advertisements. 
Consideration will also be given of how 
| the media may be used to change the 
‘prevailing image. Participants will include 
specialists on the various media and 
-church women, not only from Europe 
_but other continents as well. 


Military chapels 


_ The Presbyterian U.S. board of na- 
tional ministries has taken a stand oppos- 
ing requirements of compulsory chapel 
attendance at the three U.S. Armed 
Forces academies and against a U.S. 
district court ruling upholding these 
requirements. 

The board also commended the 

general commission on chaplains and 
armed forces for its decision to file a 
friend of the court brief which takes a 
position against the requirements and 
objects to a ruling of the lower court 
classifying the chapel services as secular in 
nature. 
Last July the district court of the 
District of Columbia upheld the require- 
ments of the military service academies 
that chapel service attendance is com- 
pulsory, and ruled that chapel attendance 
is a necessary part of overall training and 
therefore, secular in nature. 

In a move to point up its position 
publicly, the Presbyterian board approved 
a resolution stating that “any require- 
ment by the state of compulsory attend- 
ance at services of worship is contrary to 
the principles of religious freedom and 
the constitutional rights of the individual 
citizen”; and that the ruling of the 
district court has the “effect of making 
religion a tool of the state and compro- 
mises the role of the chaplain by placing 
(him) in the position of conducting a 
secular training exercise under the guise 
of conducting a worship service.” 

Action of the board was conveyed to 
the secretary of the Department of 
Defense. 


Human dignity stressed 


Recognition that the church in Africa 
includes black as well as white Christians 
and that black churches are as much a 
part of the ecumenical fellowship as 
white churches ran like a thread through 
discussions held in Geneva in November. 

During a joint meeting of the two 
largest program units of the World 
Council of Churches — the division of 
world mission and evangelism and the 
division of inter-church aid, refugee and 
world service — it was agreed that “the 
church is the community of Jesus Christ 
in whom all are made one’’. Therefore, 
notions of white superiority are “‘sinful’’. 

_ After discussion of a jointly prepared 
working paper on southern Africa, the 
implications for mission were considered 
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congregations 


have joined the 


Every Home Plan 


and at least 80% 


of their families will 


receive The Record in 


1971. 


For information about the Every Home Plan, write to: The 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ont. 
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MANY GROUPS EARNED OVER 
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CARDS AND GIFTS 


You will earn as much, or more, this easy 
way with the Monarch Line of beautiful All 
Occasion assortments, Easter cards, Get Well 
cards, Sympathy cards, Wrappings and Gifts. 
You only need to show to friends and neigh- 
bours to get immediate orders. 
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MONARCH GREETING CARD CO. LIMITED 
Dept. PR, 217 Cannon St. E., Hamilton, Ont. 


Please send me your FREE full-colour Spring catalogue, full particulars and 


HAPPINESS 


Oteotion aasortment 


all 
lthohdad . 


START NOW 


Experience proves the Monarch Line 
is sO good, prices so attractive, there 
is no limit to the money you or your 
group can earn. You are under no 
obligation—it’s well worth a trial. We 
give you every help. 


CONVENIENT TERMS to all church 


groups and organizations make it easy 
to finance purchases. 
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FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, hoarseness, sore throats, 
irritable coughs from colds, 
cigarette smoking, working in 
= dusty mines, shops, bronchial 
=| asthma, shortage of breath, si- 
nus congestion. DIANA DROPS 
medication help to  brake-up 
phlegm and open respiratory 
and nasal passages for more 
easier freer breathing. Also 
for sore gums and toothache 
pain, indigestion gas_ pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA to 
feel better fast in minutes. 
Best for adults—children. Sold 


at your drugstore. 


‘UNFAILING ROXODIUM FOR 


Quick relief of acute pain 
stiff swollen finger joints, 
wrists, elbows, painful knees, 
ankles, sore back, neck, around 
ears, sciatic pain, sore jaw 
due to colds, or toothache pain, 
painful soreness and_ swell- 
ing from nasty falls, injury, 
bruises, sprains or strains, 
also re boils, acne pimples on 
face or neck, or rash and skin 
itching. There is nothing like 
ROXODIUM. Sold at drugstores 
across Canada. Makers: Luscoe 
Prod. Ltd., 559 Bathurst Street, 
Toronto 4, Ont., Canada. 


Soames Be sure you have ROXODIUM. 
au —_ J 
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MEIKLE 
/ STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


Box 757 Port Elgin, Ont. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 
custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 


CANADIAN ART CHINA 


LIMITED 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 


P.R. 


by the divisional committee on world 
mission and evangelism. A majority voted 
that the paper be given to the staff for 
action in light of the discussion. 

The staff was asked to explore with 
mission agencies and churches such ques- 
tions as: their investment policies, use of 
funds and personnel to encourage self- 
reliance and justice, interpretation and 
promotion materials, and supplying mis- 
sionaries for areas in southern Africa 
controlled by liberation movements. 


In addition the staff was requested to 
consult with the churches in southern 
Africa, many of which are already struggl- 
ing creatively with their role in social and 
political change, to see whether the 
church is concerned primarily about its 
credibility with “the powers that be” or 
its credibility with its Lord. 


Development projects 


The Church of Sweden will ask a 
change in law so that church parishes can 
make contributions towards development 
projects. This decision was made at a 
general church meeting on a motion 
signed by 24 members including five 
bishops. 

The Church of Sweden has no central 
funds which can be used for develop- 
ment. The parishes receive the proceeds 
from the church tax but at present these 
may not be used for international pur- 
poses. 

If government approval is forthcom- 
ing, parish contributions would go to a 
special church fund for international aid. 


Personals 


The Rev. Lawrence Mawhinney has 
become executive assistant to the Hon. 
Ralph F. Fiske, minister of trade and 
industry and provincial secretary in the 
government of Nova Scotia. He has re- 
signed from St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou 
and has moved to Dartmouth. 

The Rev. R. L. Allison of Trail, 
B.C. was elected moderator of 
he Synod of British Columbia. 

William D. Dodd has been 
an elder in Toronto for 60 
years, first in Parkdale Church 
and then in Runnymede 


Church. 

The Rev. Donald D, McClure, a native 
of Chesley, Ont., has been ordained and 
inducted as a minister of the Free Church 
of Scotland at Thunder Bay, Ont. He 
once taught at Chesley and District High 
School. 

The Rev. Thomas J. Caldwell of St. 
Columba Church, Hamilton, Ont., has 
received the degree of bachelor of divinity 
by examination from the University of 
London, England. 


The Rev. Calvin Chambers ot New 1 


Westminster, B.C. visited all the Korean 
Christian churches in Japan when he was 
there for a seminar on the nature of the 
church. 

In early December, Dr. Agnew 
Johnston of Thunder Bay, Ont., chairman 
of the general board of missions, and Dr. 
E. H. Johnson, secretary for overseas 
missions, returned from an extended trip 
to Asia. Included was a visit to Afghan- 
istan where they met with Mr. and Mrs. 
John Reoch. While in India, they took 
part in the inaugural ceremonies of the 
Church of North India, of which the 
work of our church is now a part. Drs. 
Johnston and Johnson also visited the 
Ecumenical Institute in Bossey, Switzer- 
land. Then they called on church officials 
on the continent and in Britain. 

During December, Miss Mavis Hynd- 
man, home 
work with the Korean Christian Church 
in Japan, left Toronto for Western 
Canada where she spent the Christmas 
season prior to her return this month to 
Japan where she will complete her fur- 
lough with three and a half months of 
intensive study in the Japanese language. 
Then she will resume her work in the new 
offices of the general assembly, now 
located in the recently completed Inter- 
Church Centre in Tokyo. 

Miss Eleanor Knott is on furlough 
from her work as teacher at the Helen 
MacDonald Higher Secondary School for 
Girls in Jhansi, India, to which she 
expects to return. 

Rev. Donald Mackay has completed 
his assignment with the World Council of 
Churches in Naples, Italy, and is studying 
at the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, 
Switzerland, expecting to return to 
Canada in early February. 

Word just received from Japan reports 
that the Rev. Glen Davis won easily the 
coveted All-Japan Missionaries Open Golf 
Tournament for 1970. Glen just hap- 
pened to have his golf clubs handy when 
in Tokyo and casually dropped in on the 
tournament only to clean up with a cool 
1: 

After a short furlough, Miss Edith M. 
Magee returned to India in late 1970 to 
resume her duties at the Helen Mac- 
Donald Higher Secondary School for 
Girls in Jhansi. 


The Rev. Angus and Mrs. MacKay 
represented the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada at the International Missionary 
Conference of the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship held in Urbana, Illinois, on 
December 26 — January 1, 1971, where 
they gave leadership and counselling to 
the students and prospective volunteers. 


Wieger Wybenga, married student in 
first year Knox College from the Re- 
formed Church of America, was recently 
appointed to the pastoral charge of 
Chalmers, Whitechurch, and Knox, Lang- 
side, in the Presbytery of Bruce-Maitland. 

Church extension announces the 
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on furlough from her: 


% 
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appointment of the Rev. W. K. Palmer, 
formerly of Kirkwall and Sheffield, to the 
extension charge of St. Catherines, Scot- 
tlea, and St. David’s in the Presbytery of 
Niagara. 
Miss Patricia Baker, of Gate- 
way Community Church, 
Flemingdon Park, Don Mills, 
Ont., has been appointed to 
Japan, where she will fill the 
o "position of English language 
a. secretary of the Tokyo office 
of te! World Student Christian Federa- 
tion. The two year appointment takes 
effect immediately and Miss Baker will 
leave for Tokyo following a short inten- 
sive orientation course. Miss Baker was 
born in India, her parents live in Britain 
and 
Canada for about two years. 

To mark the 20th anniversary of his 
ministry in Eglise St. Luc, Montreal, the 
congregation presented an Eskimo sculp- 
ture to Rev. Dr. Andre Poulain and his 
wife. 

At Timmins, Ont., the session of 
Mackay Church made a presentation at 
the St. Andrew’s Day dinner to Mrs. A. 
Borland, who at 97 years of age still 
attends church regularly. 


At the service of licensing of Cameron 


Bigelow in Westmount Church, 
Edmonton, Alberta, on Nov. 9, the 
preacher was Rev. Dr. D. T. Evans, 
moderator of the 96th general assembly, 
and the moderator of presbytery who 
officiated was Cameron’s father, the Rev. 
J. E. Bigelow. 


Books 


Comical and Cool 


Hey there, Christian! Feeling down-in- 
the-mouth because the world is in such 
chaos? Feeling guilty that as one of God’s 
history makers you seem to have failed to 
improve things one iota? On your way to 
church some Sundays does it seem to you 
that the wicked are prospering over-much 
and the righteous are all but forgotten? If 
this is the case, two recently published 
books. The Clown and the Crocodile, by 
Joseph C. McLelland, and The Feast of 
Fools, by Harvey Cox, may be just what 
you need. Their remarkably similar mes- 
Sage is that this is a time for joyous 
celebration, not so muchin spite of life’s 
contradictions —its seemingly meaningless 
mixture of good and bad events — as for 
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she herself has been resident in — 


the reason that it is. To paraphrase 
McLelland, “The God of the Bible enjoys 
life with all its ambiguity and absurdity. 
Why can’t we?” 

The call for a revival of the festive 
spirit which these books contain is re- 
markable for a number of reasons. For 
one thing, both authors have previously 
written books much closer in spirit to 
what is often called the Protestant ethic, 
where the emphasis was on disciplined, 
purposive work on behalf of the Kingdom 
of God. Here, however, they have each, 
almost simultaneously but without col- 
lusion, decided that it is now time to 
stress that man is a creature who not only 
works and thinks, but who dances and 
sings as well. For too long, they say, 


Christianity has supported the worker- 
thinker emphasis. We might well ask 
whether the rock rhythms of the Age of 
Aquarius have been so insistent that even 
theologians have been drawn into a dance 
which is no concern of theirs. The 
alternative explanation, of course, is that 
they are trying to recover for us an 
emphasis that is clearly part of the 
biblical faith. 

Another remarkable thing about these 
books is that they tell us life is worth 
celebrating as much by their tone and the 
liveliness of their writing style as by their 
argument. McLelland’s book has more 
biblical material in it than Cox’s, but 
biblical exegesis has never been more fun. 
He paints a convincing picture of Jonah 


A Steady, Generous Income As Long As You Live 


A Canadian Bible Society Annuity will pay as high as 
9%%, give you a guaranteed income for life, save on 
Income Tax, and support the TRANSLATION, PUB- 
LICATION and DISTRIBUTION of the Scriptures. 

Help yourself and help the Bible Society. 


Write today for information. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, 

Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 285, Ontario 


can UNABRIDGED 
STRONC’S 
EXHAUSTIVE 


CONCORDANCE 
OF THE 
BIBLE 


A valuable 
reference for 
over seventy 

years — still 

in demand 
today. Regular 
Edition, 17.25 
Thumb-Indexed 
Edition, 18.75 


At your local bookstore 
ABINGDON PRESS 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


Order Your BOOKS 
CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 
(Ask for Latest Catalog) 
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MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 

Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 

Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 
10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 
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Order 
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all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
$2 Wyntord Drivc, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


YOUR PURCHASES 
COUNT IN HELPING THE 
ADVERTISERS APPRECIATE THE 


VALUE OF THE RECORD. 


as a kind of dropout, for instance, and 
claims that American comedian Bill 
Cosby’s monologue about Noah — “Hey, 
Lord! What’s an ark?” — is closer to the 
spirit of the biblical narrative than the 
typical, Hollywood-style, pious celebra- 
tion of power. Cox’s book too, though it 
is aimed at a more scholarly audience and 
is therefore a bit more pedantic, sparkles 
with lively images and phrases. In one 
important section of his book he argues 
the importance of fantasy. We need to 
spin visions in order to open up the 
future. However, what he calls the 
“feasibility study mentality” has led to 
an inert society that is incapable of the 
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“Enjoy~ 
Them 
arise 


“Have you heard 
the daily devotions 
fromThe ‘Upper “Room 
on cassette tape? 
Play them and enjoy them any- 
where — at home, in your car, on 
your lunch hour, while you shave, 
or after you retire 
at night — fora 
new experience 
in worship. 
The two 
tapes containing 
the March-April number of The 
Upper Room are only $3.50. 


For Younger Children 
“Listening toGod 

by Jean H. Richards 

This charming book of enlight- 

ening meditations for the young- 

er members of the family fills a 

constant need in 

family life. Per 

copy, $1.25; 10 or 

more, $1.00 each. 

Order the book, 

“Listening to God”, 

_ = and/or the cassette 

tape recordings direct from 


The Upper Room 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 
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visionary dream. “Feasibility thus 
assumes a future that must grow out of 
the facts of the present. It discourages 
our hoping or aspiring toward something 
that flunks the feasibility test. This limits 
the sweep of human planning, political 
action, and cultural innovation.” 

Another simple but arresting piece of 
writing is the one with which McLelland 
begins his chapter on the festival of 
death. “One day a group of people will go 
to a cemetery, hold a brief service, and 
return home. All except one; that will be 
you.” Or consider this gibe by Cox at a 
sober church which he feels should be 
developing the gift of being able to laugh 
at itself. “What place is there for carica- 
ture when the church’s regal vestments 
are taken seriously? When its crowns and 
sceptres are made of real gold instead of 
thorns and wood?” 

So far this review has dwelt on the 
happy coincidence of these joint calls to 
celebration. It should be noted, however, 
that the approach and emphasis is diffe- 
rent enough to suggest that the interested 
reader should read both before deciding 
which if either of these calls he should 
heed. Of the two writers, Cox is more 
concerned about the possibility that 
celebration in the here and now might 
take our thoughts away from the past and 
the future. He seems to be more con- 
cerned, in other words, with the main- 
taining of a sense of history. He admits to 
a conviction that Christians have recently 
been too burdened by their expectations 
of improvement within history. He wants 
to “cool down” this anxious interest in 
the outcome of history. Nonetheless, he 
suggests that needed as the festive spirit 
is, it can only provide a brief recess from 
history making. Man, even festive man, 
must accept his responsibility for what 
happens. Festivity, according to Cox, 
always celebrates something that is 
grounded in past or future event. For 
McLelland, the historical concern for re- 
sults, for solutions to problems, should 
not be, indeed cannot be, the chief 
concern of man. We may wonder how we 
can get from present chaos to some kind 
of realization of our vision within history, 
but recognizing the comical powerlessness 
of the human condition is the most 
practical thing we can do, The human 
condition is, for McLelland, one of 
dependence on divine grace. For Cox, 
man in seen much more as having the 
image of God the creator within him. 
Consequently man is seen as having the 
responsibility of inventing a wholly new 
future for the world. For one, the cele- 
bration is more in the present, for the 
second the historical future is a more 
important element. Debate on theological 
issues, contrary to some recent rumours, 
seems to be alive and well! 


The Feast of Fools and The Clown and 
the Crocodile each have implications for 
worship which are thoroughly radical. 
The “turned-on” group in our society, 


the so-called flower children, are seen as 
giving a very positive clue to Christian 
groups as to what they should be about. 
In their impromptu rituals they seem to 


have many of the ingredients of true 


celebration: the ability to “hang loose” 
from merely material goals, the willing- 
ness to open their minds to awareness of 
other levels of reality, and the readiness 
to relish openly the present experiences 
of love and harmony. The implication is 
that Christian worship should be just as 
relaxed and liberating and even more 
intensively felt. 

What hope do the authors have that 
their call to a more festive appreciation 
of life will be heard by the church? The 
obvious confidence and enthusiasm in 
which these books have been produced is 
one indication that their hope runs high. 
And there may be good reasons why the 
message will beget a positive response. 
For one thing, the communication is so 
cool. No earnest pleading or haranguing 
here. For another, the reader is left with a 
mental picture which is as appealing as it 
is comical. Two middle-aged theologians 
have ventured out onto the slippery 
slopes of hilarity. The clowns! Why at 
any moment they might take a ridicu- 
lours pratfall, lose their dignity and reveal 
how shockingly weak and human they 
are. But they do seem to be having fun. 
Many readers will feel a strong urge to 
join them. 

(The Clown and the Crocodile, by Joseph 
C. McLelland, John Knox Press, $3.25) 
(The Feast of Fools, by Harvey Cox, 
Saunders, $6.55) George Hopton 


WHAT DID JESUS DO? Meditations and 
Dramas for Lent, by W. A. Poovey 

A useful collection of ten sermons and 
chancel drama which can be used not 
only at Lent but anytime during the year. 
They are simple to stage and written in 
clear language that communicates well. 
(Ryerson, $2.50) 


PROFITABLE PLAYWRITING, 
Raymond Hull 

A Canadian playwright speaks here to 
amateurs wanting to break into print. In 
its treatment, the reader is transformed 
back into the classroom. One is taught 
how to construct plots and to make 
characters live. Actors, audiences and 
directors are brought into play. How to 
build a writing career in books, radio and 
television is outlined. The book closes 
with a one act comedy by the author. 
Interested in writing a sure-fire hit? 
(Longmans, $7.50) T. M. Bailey 


by 


AND HE IS LIFTED UP, meditations on 
the Gospel of John, by Suzanne De 
Dietrich 

This book reminds me of my husband’s 
sermon outlines. Idea upon idea — not 
too easily digested by the lay reader, but 
well worth the effort. An excellent guide 
for discussion group or Bible study lead- 
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‘ers. These meditations open a window on 
the deepest spiritual significance of John. 
(Ryerson, $2.95) 

(Mrs. J. A.) Heather Johnston 


JESUS AND YOUR NICE CHURCH, by 
Ed. Richter, 

Another outspoken critique of the 
church, this time by a veteran Pres- 
byterian newsman. The toleration of bad 
preaching, the disproportionate concern 
for preserving the local congregation 
while neglecting the larger mission in the 
world, these are among the faults he 
finds. The author favours action over 
study, especially in committee, and he 
calls for commitment and continuing 
education for everyone who calls himself 
a Christian. (Eerdmans, paper, $1.81) 


See/hear 


Free Posters 


Posters for free! How many dull, 
dreary, classrooms could be brightened 
up aesthetically and educationally, by 
placing posters and pictures on the wall? 
A little masking tape and a little imagina- 
tion are enough to do the job. Every 
magazine has pictures that are suitable. 
You can easily paste one on top of 
another until you have an acceptable 
collage or better still, your students can 
do the job. Look for the Elli Lilly 
advertisements in magazines; they are 
very well done; they can also be had for 
no charge and in poster size by writing to 
the Elli Lilly Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Not So Free Posters 


Other companies that can _ help 
brighten your building with “Now” 
posters include Kairos, Box 24056, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 55424; Argus Com- 
munications, 3505 North Ashland Ave, 
Chicago I11. 60657; Abbey Press, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana, 47577; Full Circle 32 
Mee oist. St., New York, N.Y. 10022; 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10007; Geo. A. Pflaum Pub- 
lishers, 38 West Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 
45402. Some of these posters may be 
available from your local book store. 


Let the Son Shine In 

Listen carefully to the songs of the 
musical Hair. There are many that are 
worth discussing in your groups, especial- 
ly Ain’t Got No Air, Where Do I Go?, 
Black Boys/White Boys, Easy to be Hard, 
Three-Five-Zero-Zero, and What A Piece 
of Work is Man. 


Faith Built on Rock 
Just hitting the record stands with a 
heavy rock beat is Decca’s two record 
~ boxed album, Jesus Christ — Superstar. 
You will either swear at it, or buy it, but 
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PMF... 


the life insurance 
clergymen 
recommend to 
other clergymen 


wise counsel about permanent insurance 
when the major factor is low premiums 


Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund is proud of its continuing 
outstanding record of growth. One reason for this is the 
word-of-mouth recommendation of PMF by one 
clergyman to another. 


Another is that the Fund offers complete, comprehensive 
life insurance coverage to the clergy of all denominations 
and faiths at very low premium cost. 


Through efficient management, the wise investment of 
assets and the low mortality rate of its clients, 
PMF passes savings on to you. 


Our dealings with clergymen in their financial emergencies 
are marked by sympathy and understanding. All sales 
representatives of PMF are either clergymen themselves 
or consecrated laymen capable of complete empathy with 
the clergy’s point of view. All are highly trained in the 
complex business of life insurance and fully equipped to 
render competent and efficient service. 


There may be other things that your brother clergymen 
have not told you about PMF. Why not write for 
full information today? 


Presbyterian 


MINISTERS’ FUND 


LIFE INSURANCE 
CR 


In Canada: 15 Gervais Drive, Don Millis 403, Ontario 
Home Office: 1809 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19103 e S. Carson Wasson, D.D., Pres. 


Please send information about insurance rates and policies offered by the Fund. 
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A NONDENOMINATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY FOR THE CLERGY 
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for this writer, it’s great. Herod is there, 
Judas, Pontius Pilate and Mary Mag- 
dalene, all responding in different ways to 
Jesus. It is based on the scriptural 
accounts, but interpreted in contem- 
porary idiom. The music and lyric are 
both worth listening to and I found the 
84 required minutes to have passed very 
quickly. The writer reminds those sensi- 
tive souls who have forgotten their 
history that Bach’s B Minor Mass was 
once condemned for being toe secular. 


3 x 5s 
This writer has a short article on 
storing information about resource 


material, in Strategy Vol. 1 No. 2 — 
available from Presbyterian Publications. 
The moral is file it or forget it! 


The Drug Culture 


An album of anti-drug music by the 
Beatles, Canned Heat, Buffalo Spring- 
field, Jefferson Airplane, Donovan and 
others for $3, — and this includes a copy 
of the paper Vibrations too! A good buy 
from the non-profit Do It Now Founda- 
tion, 6230 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, 
California 90028. Ask your radio station 
too, if they carry the Do It Now drug 
spots. 


“Laughter in the Classroom” 


Just for mailing costs you can get a 
reprint of this stimulating article (origi- 
nally in Spectrum magazine) by writing 
the author, Rev. Dennis C. Benson, Dept. 
of Communications, Christian Associates 
of Southwest Pennsylvania, 220 Grant 
St., Pittsburgh, Penn., 15219. 


He Ain’t Heavy He’s My Brother 

Just six months ago this fine song 
made it onto the top 30 charts through 
the Hollys; it has been rerecorded by Neil 
Diamond and it’s hit bound again. Here is 
the Parable of the Good Samaritan in pop 
form. Its too good a teaching aid to be 
ignored. 


| 
Now Faith 

Two new records have just come to 
my attention. The first is an exceptional- 
ly well done rock album called Now 
Faith; Expressions of Reverence in Con- 
temporary Sound. The label is Murbo MC 
6017. If you want to hear a good rock 
album that is well done technically, this is 
it. 

Folk fans will enjoy an album by the 
Youngfolk, called J Believe. There is a 
good variety of hymns, many of which 
can be sung by the congregation. It is 
available from Cavco Distributing, 1579 
Pelissier St., Windsor 17, Ontario for 
$3.70, plus 50¢ for mail and handling. 


L.E. Siverns 
28 


AT THE DEDICATION of St. Mary’s Ecumenical Church, from the left, are Cliff Horwood, 


ia 


chairman, Victoria Presbytery, United Church of Canada; Msgr. Michael O’Connell, vicar-general of 
the Victoria Diocese, Roman Catholic Church; Bishop Roy Gartrell, Vancouver Island, Diocese of 
British Columbia, Anglican Church of Canada; and Rev. Bruce Molloy, moderator, Presbytery of 


Victoria, The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


B.C.’s ecumenical church 


“Open the door!” 

The command followed immediately 
the sharp rap. The door of St. Mary’s 
Ecumenical Church, Port Renfrew, B.C., 
opened, and the representatives of four 
denominations entered to dedicate the 
church to the glory of God. 

Co-operation is nothing new for the 
people of Port Renfrew. Separated by 35 
miles of logging roads from the closest 
town, the residents of this logging and 
fishing community on Vancouver Island’s 
west coast learned early that what was 
impossible for them as individuals could 
be accomplished together. It is not at all 
surprising, then, that this same spirit 
should be extended to their worship of 
God. 

Parents realized the necessity a few 
years ago for Christian training for their 
children, and formed a Sunday school for 
this purpose. It was not until 1969, 
however, that a survey was taken among 
the adults to determine their interest in 
corporate worship. A congregation was 
formed, and the Anglican, Roman 
Catholic, United and Presbyterian 
churches were invited to send representa- 
tives to minister to this congregation. The 
door was left open to include other 
denominations among the clergy as well if 
this was desired at some future date. In 
October, 1969, services began in the 
Scout hall. 

Plans were drawn up for a church 
building to be erected on a site donated by 
B.C. Forest Products, the company 
employing most of the village’s popula- 
tion. Before complete information was 
available on the plans, however, the 
congregation of St. Mary’s Anglican 
Church, Somenos, offered their building 
which was soon to be closed, with all the 
furnishings intact for use in the Port 
Renfrew area. The offer was accepted, 
and the building was removed to its 
present site. With volunteer labour and 
material supplied by the logging com- 
pany, the vestry was enlarged and the 


interior renewed. Then, on November 5, 
the sanctuary was dedicated “to the glory 
of God.” 

The Rev. Bruce Molloy, moderator of 
the Presbytery of Vancouver Island, in 
preaching, expressed the belief that this is 
a forward step in presenting to the world 
our unity in Christ. An example of the 
understanding that has resulted is found in 
the comment of one member. She said, 
“If we all tried to have our own congrega- 
tions here, none of us would have any- 
thing, but this way, we can have some- 
thing really worthwhile. We’ve found out 
too that the others aren’t queer because 
they have different form of worship. It’s 
a good experience.” 

But perhaps the best expression of the 
feeling within the community is that of a 
nine-year-old of Baptist and Lutheran 
background who applied for camp. Under 
denomination, he wrote “Anglican, 
United, Presbyterian.” Ecumenicity starts 
young in Port Renfrew! 


Nien 


PM personality 


¥ Several men across the church 
. J are giving a great deal of time 
‘@in their presbyteries, en- 
couraging men to express 
‘their Christian faith realis- 
tically through everyday life 
; ~and work. One such is Fred 
Hobbs in Toronto East Presbytery. Fred 
is chairman of the men’s work committee 
there. These seven men are making it 
their business to plan events for the 
presbytery that will be challenging and 
inspiring to men of the congregations. 
They are enlisting men from the churches 
to help the minister in making all events 
known. 

Fred is an elder of Trinity Church, 
superintendent of the junior department 
in the church school and chairman of the 
Christian education committee. He has an 
able helpmeet, his wife Ethel. They have — 
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a married son and daughter, both of 
whom have presented the Hobbs’ with 
two grandchildren. In the business 
_ world Fred has spent over 40 years in the 
_ transportation field, in many areas. At 
present he is in the traffic department of 
Canada Wire and Cable Co., Ltd. He has 
_ had many contacts with governments and 
helps establish training opportunities for 
those employed in the vitally important 
work of moving people and goods from 
_ place to place all over the world. Fred’s 
_ experience in business is a great asset to 
the men’s work in the church. He has a 
deep interest in relating the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to the work-a-day world of men. 


Cy) ae 


The national committee of PM held its 
annual meeting on October 30 and 31, at 
Cedar Glen conference centre. Special 
participants included missions  super- 
intendents for the Synods of British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba-North Western Ontario and the 
Atlantic Synod, and representatives of 
the young people of the Synods of 
Hamilton and London, Toronto and 
Kingston, and Montreal and Ottawa. 

A panel presentation by the missions 
superintendents, led by the Rev. Alex. 
MacSween, assistant secretary for home 
missions, described work among ethnic 

groups, rural congregations, Indians and 
in church extension. They related this to 
the support men can give to the work of 
spreading the gospel. 

The young men presented the neces- 
sity for the church to listen to the needs 
of today’s young people, expressing a 
wish for a special ministry to the young 
be men who understand and are sympa- 
thetic to their problems. A young 
people’s conference on a national scale 
with the support of the national commit- 
tee of PM was discussed. The young men 
present had taken time from their own 
conference at Orillia to drive 90 miles and 
back for the PM meeting. 


RRA Emre 
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SHOWN AT THE annual meeting of the 
national committee of PM are, left back, Brian 
Headley of Ottawa; Douglas Stephens, Toronto; 
Ed Haines, Woodstock, Ont.; Hans Kouwen- 
berg, Ottawa; in front, Douglas McQuaig, 
Cornwall, Ont.; and Simon Jensen, Toronto. 


Sa. 


Over 70 men from Sarnia and London 
presbyteries met at the Strathroy 
Country Club for breakfast Saturday, 
November 28. Dr. Archie Brown of 
Strathroy and Rev. James Perrie of 
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Typical “lost and found” 
children who become permanent 


residents of our Homes (Seoul, Korea) + 


THIS YEAR ‘‘GIVE’’ 


A NEEDY CHILD 


This Christmas Eve more than half of 
the world’s children will go to bed 
hungry .. . if they have a bed to get 
into. United Nations surveys reveal 
(and confirmed by our field staffs) 
that two-thirds of the world’s young- 
sters suffer from some form of neglect 
and deprivation. Thousands are vic- 
tims of tragedy—abandonment, pover- 
ty, war, disease. 

This year, we suggest that one of the 
gifts to your family or friends be the 
“sponsorship” of a very needy child. 
This could be the most wonderful and 
rewarding Christmas gift you will ever 
make. 

For more than 30 years Christian 
Children’s Fund has used the “Person- 
to-Person” sponsorship plan. It brings 
joy and satisfaction to the sponsor 
and lasting appreciation from your 
“adoptee”. Applications to our Homes 
are unending on behalf of these de- 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


serted and deprived girls and boys. 
Our field superintendents and social 
workers, in cooperation with govern- 
ment agencies and various mission 
boards, are continually rescuing these 
helpless little youngsters. In our Homes 
they are provided with every oppor- 
tunity for education, healthy bodies, 
skills in training and, most important, 
love and care by dedicated house- 
mothers. 

For just $12 per month you, or your 
group, can sponsor a lovely girl or boy. 
The child knows who you are and you 
receive the child’s history, a photo, 
description of the Home, and the joy 
of exchanging letters, pictures etc. This 
Christmas, give some needy child a new 
start in life. Some areas of greatest 
need are: India, Ceylon, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, the Middle East, South Amer- 
ica; or let us choose a youngster from 
our present emergency list. 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


™=CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA== 


ONCRY CATHAL Mir hake reUrices oa: oleteuaharn eae 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 

Enclosed is payment for the 

full year [] first month [] 


I cannot “‘sponsor’ a child but want 
tomhelpebyy giving aS ene anes 
[] Please send me more information. 
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1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


I wish to “sponsor” a boy [) girl (J for Cccp js experienced, effi- 


cient, economical and con- 
scientious. Approved by the 
Income Tax Branch of the 
Dept. of Revenue, Ottawa, 
approved by U.S. State 
Department Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary For- 
eign Aid. Christian Child- 
ren’s Fund has been helping 
children around the world 
since 1938 and at present ; 
assists over 90,000 children in nearly 800 
homes and projects in over 50 countries. 
P-1-71 


Beechwood were largely responsible for 
its organization. Dr. Harry S. Rodney of 
Knox Church, St. Thomas, gave a most 
challenging address. He said that there are 
an estimated 176,000 men in The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. What a power 
these could be if all had a vision of Christ 
and enthusiasm for his cause! If 70 
communists had met together in 
Strathroy we would worry about the 
future of Canada. What about the poten- 
tial of 70 Christians meeting here? 

After 30 years in the ministry Dr. 
Rodney was excited about the worth- 
whileness of the church and its message. 
He recognized its failures but more- 
important, its tremendous potential. Our 
age is an age of most problem conscious 
people. Everywhere in the world educa- 
tion was in a state of confusion. Let the 
Christian Church talk in terms of power 
— the power of the Holy Spirit of God 
which we were largely forgetting about. 
The tragedy of the Christian church is 
that most Christians are not using more 
than 10% of our power. Unless we 
Christianize the world, it will paganize us. 

The men are planning another break- 
fast for February 6, when they hope to 
have the moderator of the 96th general 
assembly, Dr. D. T. Evans, with them. 


In spite of November 28 being Grey 
Cup day with all its glamour and televi- 
sion coverage, about 65 or 70 men, 
women and young people divided fairly 
equally in numbers attended a lively 
full-day seminar in Walkerton. The Rev. 
John Bell was the host minister. 

The planning committee consisted of 
Rev. William E. Knox of Paisley, con- 
vener, Rev. Charles Shaver of Hanover, 
chairman of the seminar, Rev. Robert 
Armstrong of Wingham and Rev. Glen 
Noble of Lucknow, who presented a 
dialogue on “Concepts of Belief and 
Witness.” 

Miss Agnes Gollan, who has spent 
many years as a missionary in Nigeria and 
Roy Hamilton, national director of Pres- 
byterian Men, spoke on the theme “‘Gett- 
ing the Word Around.” The discussion 
groups came to grips with the areas of 
community and world need, in which our 
congregations’ resources of people, build- 
ings and gifts can be used to express the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The individual members of one of 
the groups told about specific personal 
resolutions they had made for implemen- 
tation and follow up when they got 
home. These included visiting lonely 
people in the community, giving leader- 
ship to a new C.G.1.T. group and elders 
working in closer relationship with their 
minister. A number resolved to express 
greater joy in their Christian faith as they 
meet with people in the everyday situa- 
tion. Tentative plans were discussed for 
establishing a presbytery men’s work 
committee. 
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COMMUNION CHAIRS were presented to 
Fairview Church, Vancouver, B.C., and dedi- 
cated in memory of Ellen Craig Quirk by her 
husband Major T. Jamieson Quirk (Ret.) and 
son Tom. Shown, left, are W. M. Walker, 
session clerk, Rev. Dr. lan Rennie, Major and 
Tom Quirk. 


A LECTERN was given to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Dresden, Ont., by Mrs. Henry Black- 
well of Forest, in memory of her mother, Mrs. 
John Houston, a life long member. Shown, 
left, are Mr. and Mrs. Blackwell; Ken Campbell, 


session clerk; Rev. Dr. C. H. Maclean; Mrs. J. A. 


Mansfield and John Blackwell, both of London 
and members of the Blackwell family. 


A MEMORIAL pulpit fall was given to First 
Church, Portage la Prairie, Man., for the late 
Rev. Harry Crump. Shown, left, are N. Pliszka; 
Mrs. Phoebe Andrews; Mrs. H. Crump; Miss 
Mary Andrews; Rev. H. L. Henderson and I. A. 
McKenzie. 


Church 
Cameos 


BURNS CHURCH, ASHBURN, ONT., has 
burned the bank draft marking the end of in- 
debtedness for the new church, which replaced 
the 109-year-old building destroyed by fire 

in 1967. Shown, left, are Norman Anderson, 
Herbert Ashton, session clerk, and 

Rev. William Black. 


REV. HECTOR M.MacRURY, moderator, Presbytery of East Toronto, is shown opening the door 


of the new Christian education centre of St. Andrew's Church, Pickering, Ont., at the official 


opening and dedication, October 25. 
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m™ Large congregations attended the 
Spiritual Life Conference held for three 
days in Zion Church, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., in October, conducted by Rev. Dr. 
Mariano Di Gangi, director of the Bible 
and Medical Missionary Fellowship. 


@ The Rev. Hamish Kennedy received on 
behalf of St. Giles Church, Ottawa, Ont., 
a plaque, given by the family, in memory 
of Frank Coombs, session clerk 1927-39, 
and his wife, Sarah. 


@ The newly restored St Andrew’s 
Church, St. John’s,Nfld., was re-dedicated 


‘in October, following a fire last year 
~which had destroyed much of the music 


library, choir room, broadcasting facilities 
and vestry, with heavy smoke damage to 
the rest of the building. 


“@ The Chinese Church, Vancouver, B.C., 


celebrated its 75th anniversary in 1970 
by raising over $7,500 for renovations to 
the building. Four evangelistic services 
were held on Sunday evenings with the 
Rey. Steven Chuang of Taiwan as 
preacher. 


@ St Andrew’s Church, Aurora, Ont., is 
celebrating its centenary this year. The 
first of special preachers will be Rev. Dr. 
D. T. Evans, moderator of general as- 
sembly, on January 24. 


@ A communications centre has been 
given to First Church, Portage la Prairie, 
Man., by Mr. and Mrs. David White, in 
memory of their parents. The gift in- 
cludes an intercom system, amplication 
of sound in the sanctuary and from 
speakers outside the building, a connec- 
tion with the local radio station by 
telephone; and permits broadcasting of 
services. 


‘Youth 


AT THE CLOSE of the YPS conference at 


| Camp Keir, P.E.1., a cross in memory of 
) Stanley Hardy was presented by his 


mother on behalf of some friends. 


| Killed at the age of 18, Stanley was a 


regular camper, junior counsellor and 


' active YPS member. 
| January, 1971 


ARE YOU PAYING TOO MUCH 
FOR THE RECORD? 


If you are paying $2 a year your congregation is NOT on the Every Home Plan. 
The Cost can be $1 for you and every subscriber if 80% of your families are 
enrolled. Eleven issues for $1 is a bargain. 

NOW is the time to start if you wish to get on the Every Home Plan for 1971. 
For information write to: 

The Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ont. 


another good reason 
for not drinking — 


lower cost 
Insurance for 
your home. 


If you’re an abstainer, you have yourown _ 
reasons for not drinking. Abstainers’ offers 
two more: lower cost car insurance — 
introduced in 1956. And today — lower 
rates on insurance for your home, cottage, 
and other personal property. 
There’s no magic behind the Abstainers’ 
concept. We simply believe that non- 
drinkers have fewer accidents, fewer fires. 
And our experience has proven us right. 
That’s why we can insure abstainers for 
less. 

If you live in Alberta, Manitoba or Ontario 
and want further information contact 

your nearest Abstainers’ agent or write: — 


AN ABSTAINERS 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 
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Letters 


(continued from page &) 


WHO CARES ABOUT PENMARVIAN? 


Hey! Hey! Anybody listening? Any- 
body care? For those who are involved in 
C. G. I. T. work, the introduction will be 
familiar. Our vesper service theme this 
year was “Christmas now — anybody 
care.” The message was good but to us in 
the Paris area it left some questions to be 
answered. 

What do you say to your girls when 
you come to a part in the service — “But 
what about the special needs that we 
can’t seem to do anything about — — — 
the old people — — ” and they ask you — 
“Well, what about Penmarvian? how 
come our church closed the doors and the 
elderly women there had to leave — what 
did you do about it? Where was the 
message of love we are singing about, 
expressed in the letter they received 
telling them to be out by September 
15th?” 

You try to put it in a neat package of 
many reasons, including money — non- 
suitability of Penmarvian as a home for 
senior citizens, etc. 

How come they ask, when an emer- 
gency arises overseas for example, our 
church can find many dollars for the 
needs — why tell us that as Christians the 
needs of others is our concern — were 
you concerned right at home — across the 
street? 

Anybody listening? Anybody care? 

Mrs. Kenneth W. Rayner 
Presbyterian C.G.1.T. Paris, Ont. 


(Penmarvian was left to the Presbyterian 
Church by the late John Penman to be 
used as a home for sick and retired 
ministers and missionaries. Income from a 
trust fund covered much of the cost. 
Rules for admission were widened in 
recent years. There was room for 11 
guests only. In March, 1970 the staff and 
guests were notified by the Penmarvian 
Committee that the home would be 


| BUDGETRECEIPIS 
On November 30th receipts — 
rom congregations for the general _ 
assembly's budget totalled — 
$1,318,334, as against $1,361,661 _ 
at the same date last year. 2. 
Expenditures for the 11 months _ 
were $2,163,854 in 1970, as com- — 
pared to $2,042,506 in 1969. 
_ January 15 is the final date for 
_ crediting budget givings to 1970. 


Sy 


closed on September 15. The committee 
reported to the administrative council in 
October that the library and furniture 
had been sold, and the property was 
being made available to local presbyteries 
if they wished to acquire it, and failing 
that, to local civic authorities, and other 
means failing, the property will be sold. — 
THE EDITOR). 


SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


Douglas Roche’s Pungent and 
Pertinent in October reveals another 
instance of the late Pope John’s legacy to 
his people. What a tragedy he did not live 
to promote a complete fulfilment of his 
ecumenical concepts. I read Mr. Roche’s 
article carefully and appreciate his sincere 
praise for his erstwhile Protestant friends, 
whom he never fully understood (being 
raised a Roman Catholic) and why they 
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Will you tell us about the 

apples in the Garden of Eden 
and in other Bible stories? Do they 
really grow apples in the Holy 
Land? If not, how did the word 
“apple” get into the Old Testa- 
ment? 

Apples do grow, and have 

grown in the Holy Land. That 
little land has just about everything 
geographically. With the degenera- 
tion of orchards and species of 
apples — a fact well known to 
country folk — we do not know the 
type of apple of long ago. There are 
some scholars who believe that the 
apples of the Old Testament, as 
mentioned in the Song of Songs 
and Proverbs, were really “the 
quince, the orange, or the citron or 
the apricot”. But that these pas- 
sages refer to apples as we know 
them have their stout defenders. 

The “‘apple” of the Garden of 

Eden is another story. Genesis does 
not speak of “apple’’, but of “‘the 
fruit of the tree’ (variety not 
specified). This was too vague for 
artists and preachers, and so by the 
end of the 15th century it was 
“apple”, and has remained “apple” 
in the popular idea. 


Q I am tired of going to church 

and being lectured to by 
preachers who don’t know what 
they're talking about and give me 
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should be “separated.” Mr. Roche says 
after Vatican Council he was “shaken out 
of his Catholic complacency” and he 
discovered something which we, as 
Protestants, have known all along and 
taken for granted, namely, religious 
liberty, deculturing, conciliar govern- 
ment, co-responsibility, Christian unity, 
involvement with the modern world... 
thanks to the Reformation. I am sure the 
Roman Catholic heirarchy, in the past, 
and even more deviously in the present, 
keep it hidden from their flock. 

I read on until I came to “What about 


the theological distinctions? The 
authority of the pope?  Inter- 
communion?” Yes, there’s the rub, 


where all inter-faith issues stop (period). 
For Mr. Roche says...“I haven't 
abandoned my ftheology”...(all this 
new awareness actually does not lift the 
REAL barriers does it? ) He grants that 


— 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


no chance to talk back to them. Is 
there any chance of the Presbyte- 
rian Church smartening up on this? 

It seems to me you are an 

argy-bargy character (like 
myself, some readers will say!) and 
have misconstrued what it’s all 
about. My experience in over four 
decades is the opposite. Sure, I’ve 
listened to fumbling, rambling, 
arrogant, know-it-all, suave and 
blunt fellows, many of whom I 
could have no dialogue with. But 
the rest of the story is that never in 
a Presbyterian Church have I ever 
heard a sermon which didn’t have 
something of the word of God for 
me. Sometimes, with an impossible 
preacher, I have been most 


humbled. It’s the message that 
counts, not the face or uniform of 


the messenger boy. The call docu- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church 
speaks of “the suitableness to our 
edification of the gifts” of the man 
(or woman) called. I do not dis- 
count the need for humility, com- 
petence, persuasiveness and dignity; 
I simply stress that the church has a 
ministry of the Word of God, not a 
forum for religious topics. Let the 
latter be in its place. 


When a minister is sick who 

pays for the pulpit supply? 

He does. The law of the church 

(Book of Forms, 109 (a)) is 
definite on the point. There are 
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we too may keep ours. 

I think the most striking example that 
nothing has changed too much is the 
demand by R.C. Youth (as spokesmen at 
any rate) for a COMPLETE SEPARATE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM from kindergarten to 
grade 13. A useless and expensive schism 
which negates all the forward-thinking 
talk by Mr. Roche and others who until 
they were adults did not (by admission) 
really understand us Protestants. What of 
the new generation with complete educa- 
tional divisiveness? Give me a child until 
he is six...etc. If we cannot yet have 
one church, could we not have one public 
school system where we could bow our 
heads for a minute’s meditation to One 
God asking his blessing on us _ his 
children? 

St. Catharines, Ont. 
(Mrs. J. F.) Sally Arbuthnot 


many reasons why the minister 
should be responsible. Among them; 
if the congregation were responsible 
there could be more discrimination 
against an older minister obtaining 
a call than there is. A congregation 
would be prone to make sure, as in 
the purchase of a horse in the days 
of my boyhood, that he was 
“sound in wind and limb” lest he 
be a bad bargain. One of our 
presbyteries ordered congregations 
within its bounds to pay pulpit 
supply in the illness of ministers; 
the synod, when the presbytery 
minutes were examined, ordered the 
presbytery to rescind its ruling. 

However, this does not prevent a 
congregation from paying the 
supply. It is a gracious thing for 
them to choose to do so. There 
have been some insurance schemes 
that pay for supply — I was once 
the recipient of proceeds from such 
a policy — but the number of 
ministers or congregations taking 
the policy would have to be about 
one hundred to distribute the risk 
and make the premium within 
reasonable reach and attractive. At 
present, the administrative council 
is looking into the whole question 
of what may be called “income 
policies” in terms not in conflict 
with provincial health plans. 


Send questions to: Rev, Dr. L. H. Fowler, 
Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, Willowdale, 
Ont, Include name and address, for in- 
formation only, 
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Deaths 


BOUDREAU, REV. DR. M. E. R. — A 
retired Presbyterian minister, Rev. Dr. M. E. 
Roy Boudreau, 71, died at Peterborough, Ont., 
on November 23. A graduate of Queen’s 
University in arts, Dr. Boudreau took a B.D. at 
Knox College and an S.T.D. at Temple Univer- 
sity. 

He began his ministry at Bradford, Ont., in 
1926, and retired in June, 1966. He served also 
at New Liskeard, Chatsworth, Caledonia, 
Picton, Cannington, Atwood and Newmarket, 
in Ontario, and at Winnipeg and Saskatoon in 
the west. 

Surviving is his wife, the former Dorothy 
Elva Heal, of Apsley, Ont., and a daughter, Mrs. 
John (Marline) Maycock of Sudbury, Ont. 

ANDERSON, JAMES, 59, elder, St. 
Stephen’s Church, Scarborough, Ont., Nov. 18. 

BALDERSTON, W. EARL, 64 elder, Zion 
Church, Charlottetown, P.E.I., Oct. 26. 


BUCHAN, NORMAN D., valued worker of 
Knox Church, Kent Bridge, Ont., Oct. 31. 

DONOVAN, MRS. MARGARET MYRTLE, 
89, an active worker who had joined the church 
on profession of faith at age 87, St. Andrew’s, 
Innisfail, Alta., Nov. 3 

FAIRLIE, ALEX (Sr.), elder, Knox Church, 
Brantford, Ont., Nov. 9. 

CORBIN, GEORGE THOMAS, 68, elder, 
St. Andrew’s Church, St. Lambert, Que., Nov. 
4 


" COWAN, WILLIAM, 82, elder, former choir 
member and church custodian, St. Andrew’s, 
Lethbridge, Alta., Nov. 7. 


FINNEY, GEORGE, 91, elder, Durham 
Church, Ont., Nov. 3. 
GIBB, JAMES, 80, session clerk, St. 


Andrew’s Church, Thunder Bay, Nov. 9, sur- 
vived by three daughters, Mrs. Harcourt 
Johnston of Thunder Bay, Isabelle of Toronto, 
and Dorothy of Thunder Bay. 

GOSSELL, ELLIS, 71, elder, Knox Church, 
Ripley, Ont., Nov. 15. 

MAW RIES OLN 922m elder 
Zephyr congregation, Ont., Nov. 15. 

McCORMACK, ANGUS GILBERT, 95, 


of former 


Changing Your Address? 


To insure uninterrupted service on your Record, please 
notify us at least four weeks before you move. 


1. Attach your address 
label from a_ recent 
issue in the space pro- 
vided opposite. (If label 
not available, be sure to 
give us your old address 
and name of congrega- 
tion. 


2. Print your name and 
new address below. 


Name 


3. Mail entire notice to: 
Record Circulation 

50 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, Ont. 


New Address 


City 


Please Print 


Zone Prov. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


WANTED 


issues of the CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
THEOLOGY for 1957 (vol. 3, 1-4) for 1962 
(vol. 8, 2-4) and for 1963 (vol. 9, 1-2, 4) Write 
to the Presbyterian College Library, 3495 
University Street, Montreal 112, P.Q. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for 
church clubs and fratexnal societies are avail- 
able from A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 
Dept. PR, 555 Waterloo Street, London, 
Ontario. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 
ford, M.S.W., Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
613, Ont. 


BERMUDA PRIVATE HOME. Secluded garden 
with swimming pool. Near beaches and ferry. 
Bed, private bath and breakfast $12.00 each per 
night. Copeland, P.O. Box 216, Paget, 
Bermuda. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in privato residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and _ solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 


HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 
WANTED 


The Ladies’ Aid Society of the River Denys 
Presbyterian Church, N.S. would like to pur- 
chase twelve used choir gowns, in good condi- 
tion, sizes small, medium and large, in maroon 
colour only. If available please write and state 
price to: Miss Margaret M. MacLean, Secretary- 
treasurer, Ladies’ Aid Society, River Denys 
Presbyterian Church, River Denys, N.S. 


PIPE ORGAN FOR SALE 
Electro-Pneumatic Pipe Organ, Two Manuals, 
Six Pedal Stops, Two Full keyboards. To be 
sold “As is.” Of probable interest to organ 
buffs. Buyer to remove equipment. Please 
submit offer in writing or view instrument: 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 73 Larch Street, 
Sudbury, Ont. 
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“THE CHORISTER™ 


“The Goun that likes to be compared.” 


FOR 


CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 


Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


ii Dubay vcs LID 


SGA cS 


BURLINGTON 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Foneral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


“pills” 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS, 
since STAINED GLASS 1850. 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18. ONT 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 25th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 
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senior elder of Lakeview Church, Thunder Bay, 
Ont., Nov. 7. 

McQUEEN, GEORGE JAMES, | session 
treasurer, supervisor of benevolences, Grand 
Lodge of Canada, A F and A M in Ontario, 
MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 


0. 

MURDOCH, JAMES HENRY, 58, manager, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering, Ont. 

MUSTARD, JAMES ELMER, 73, 
clerk, choir member, Nov. 9. 

PRITCHARD, MRS. HUGH, 85, widow of 
the Rev. Hugh Pritchard, survived by her son 
Eric; member of St. John’s Church, Rodney, 
Ont., and the W.M.S., Nov. 24. 

SPINK, NORMAN, elder, New Westminister 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 19. 

THOMSON, MISS RUTH, 41, active in 
W.M.S. and choir, St. John’s Church, Medicine 
Hat, Alta., Nov. 12. 


session 


Anniversaries 


195th — St. David’s, St. John’s, Nfld., Nov, 22, 
(Rev. J. S. S. Armour). 

150th — Knox, Toronto, Ont., 
Dr. Wm. Fitch). 

135th — St. Andrew’s and St. James’, Cardinal, 
Ont., Oct. 25, (Rev. D. Leslie Elder). 

75th — St. Columba,, Saint John, N.B., Nov. 1, 
(Rev. G. L. Blackwell). 

38th — St. Andrew’s, Pickering, Ont., Oct. 18, 
(Rev. Frank Conkey). 

35th — Eglise St. Luc, Montreal, Que., Nov. 22, 
(Rev. Andre Poulain). 


Oct. 25 (Rev. 


Calendar 


INDUCTION 
Hales, Rev. Edward S., Brookfield pastoral 
charge, P.E.I., Nov. 3. 


ORDINATION 
Forsyth, J.B., Presbytery of West Toronto, 
Nov. 11. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Grand Falls, St. Matthews, Nfld., Rev. Charles 
I. G. Stobie, 92 Patrick St., St. John’s. 

Merigomish and Barney’s River, N.S., Rev. 


Hugh Creaser, 214 Washington St., New 
Glasgow. 
Pictou, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. Cedric Pet- 


tigrew, Church St., Westville. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Carleton Place, Ont., Rev. R. J. Gillanders, Box 
993, Perth. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Rev. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, 
Maxville. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
W. E. Sayers, Box 53, Avonmore. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan and Elgin, Que., Rev. A. 
Hae MacKay, 2575 Beaudet St., Montreal 

Winchester, St. Paul’s, Ont., 
Box 703, Morrisburg. 


Rev. T. H. Boyd, 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Barrie, Essa Rd., Ont., Rey. Paul L. Mills, 32 
Blake Sts Barrie. 

Bermuda, Rev. E. F. Smith, 168 Rathburn Rd., 
Islington, Ont. 

Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., Dr. W. H. Welch, 1579 
Royal York Rd., Weston. 

Toronto Chinese, Ont,, Rev. P. G. Maclnnes, 
415 Broadview Ave., Toronto 250. 

Palmerston, Drayton and Moorefield, Ont., 
Rev. R. C., Spencer, Box 118, Arthur. 

Toronto, Queen Street East, Ont., Congrega- 
tional minister for team ministry, Dr. John 
Wevers, 116 Briar Hill Ave., Toronto 310. 


Waterloo, Knox, R. F. Thomson, 153 Norfolk 
St., Guelph. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Bluevale-Belmore, Ont., Rev. R. H. Armstong, 
Box 115, Wingham. 

Hamilton, Chalmers, Ont., Rev. D. G. Neil, 130 
West 25th St., Hamilton 43. 

Shakespeare and North East Hope, Ont., Rev. 
W. J. Murray, Box 235, Mitchell. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan B. Embree, 
204 Grand River St. N., Paris. 

Thedford, Watford and Warwick, Ont., Rev. 
Charles A. Falconer, Box 219, Forest. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert, St. Paul’s, Sask., Rev. Stephen 
How, 722 Branion Drive, Prince Albert. 


Synod of Alberta: 

Grand Prairie, Forbes, Alta., Rev. A. D. McGil- 
livray, 1301-92nd Ave., Dawson Creek, B.C. 

Olds-Carstairs, Alta., Rev. W. J. Isaac, Box 88, 
Mynarski Park. 


Synod of British Columbia: 

North Vancouver, St. Andrew’s and St. 
Stephen’s, Dr. I. S. Rennie, 577 W. 27th 
Ave., Vancouver. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


Braeside, St. Albert, Alta., Dayspring, 
Edmonton, Alta.; Coquitlam, B.C.; Rev. J. 
C. Cooper, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 
402, Ont. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 


Halifax and Lunenburg, Rev. R. A. McDonald, 
67 Russell St., Dartmouth, N.S. 

Pictou, Rev. J. Bruce Robertson, 139 Almont 
Ave., New Glasgow, N.S. 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 


NIGERIA — doctor, term 1-2 years; minister 
for church extension. 


TAIWAN — Christian education consultant 
(women’s work); vocational guidance 
teacher. 


CARIBBEAN — Christian education director. 


Readings 


January 1 — Matt. 4: 17-5: 1 
January 2 — Matt. 5: 1-12 
January 3 — Matt. 5: 13-16 
January 4 — Matt. 4: 17;5: 17-42 
January 5 — Matt. 5: 38-48 
January 6 — Matt. 6: 19-21 
January 7 — Matt. 7: 21-27 
January 8 — Matt. 7: 25-29 
January 9 — Matt. 7: 28,29; 5: 17-19 
January 10 — I John 2: 7-11 

January 11 — I John 4: 7-12 

January 12 — I John 3: 16-18 
January 13 — I John 4: 13-18 
January 14 — I John 2: 15-17 
January 15 — I John 4: 20-21 
January 16 — I John 3: 11-14 
January 17 — Psalm 25: 15-22 
January 18 — Psalm 56: 1-13 
January 19 — Psalm 88: 1-9; 13-16 
January 20 — Psalm 30: 1-12 
January 21 — Psalm 102: 1-14 
January 22 — Psalm 51: 1-13 
January 23 — Psalm 55: 1-12 
January 24 — Rom. 1: 1-7 

January 25 — Rom. 1: 16,17;26-32 
January 26 — Rom. 2: 1-11 

January 27 — Rom. 3: 
January 28 — Rom. 4: 1-8 
January 29 — Rom. 4 
January 30 — Rom. 5: 
January 31 — Rom. 5: 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


Chinese 
children 

go to 
kindergarten 


m What is a Chinese kindergarten in 
Canada like? By making a visit to the 
kindergarten in your school, you will 
know what the Chinese boys and girls do. 
The main difference in the Chinese 
kindergarten is that the boys and girls 
speak both Chinese and English. You may 
find boys and girls in your kindergarten 
who can speak Chinese and other lan- 
guages, too. The Women’s Missionary 
Society of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada sponsors four Chinese kinder- 
gartens, in Victoria and Vancouver, B. Ca 
Toronto, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 


Something for you to do 

Mark on the map where you live. Then 
circle the four cities in Canada where the 
Presbyterian Church has a kindergarten. 


You could look through back copies of 


The Presbyterian Record and _ find 
pictures of Chinese people. Look for a 
large piece of paper and find the glue and 
a pair of scissors. Now you are ready to 
make a poster. 
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The Jet 


One four year old boy was busy at a 
table with the little red building blocks. 
He fitted them together, took some off 
and put them in another spot. He worked 
patiently and ignoring all the others at 
the table. 

Finally, he gave a contented sigh as he 
observed his handiwork and tested it. 
Then he called the attention of the others 
and the teachers. 

“T made a big jet,” he held it up for all 


Big Noise 

Everyone was quietly playing with the 
toys, blocks, puzzles, cars, until Len, age 
3, arrived at school. He was glad to be 
back at school after having the measles 
for two weeks. In his excitement he 
shouted every word he had to say. 

He and his friend, age 4, sat at one 
table building with the blocks. The shout- 
ing bothered his friend, but Len could 
not control himself even though he was 


fcxsee. 

“It can fly. See,“ he flew it around 
and around, making a zooming sound 
with his mouth. 

“Tt can fly upside down,” he laughed 
as he quickly turned his wrist up and 
down. 

Crash! It broke. “But I can fix it” he 
added as he picked up the damaged jet. 

He quickly repaired the damaged wing 
and, as the pilot, flew the jet around and 
around. 


l 
continually reminded by the teacher to 
use his inside voice. 


Finally his friend looked at him 
seriously and said in a kindly voice, 
‘Don’t make big noises like that. It 
frightens me and I don’t want to be 
frightened.” 

The teacher waited to see the result of 
that request. Len did not shout any more 
that day. He wanted to be accepted by 
his friend. 
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Announcing 


EVERY DAY has merged with THESE DAYS, jointly published by The > 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, The Presbyterian Church in the US (Southern), 
The United Presbyterian Church in the USA (Northern), and The United 
Church of Christ. This partnership was approved by the 96th General 
Assembly. Our church is represented on the editorial boards and members 

of our church are among the writers. 


Current subscribers to EVERY DAY will receive THESE DAYS beginning 
this month. There will be six issues per year. 


USE THESE DAYS FOR A DAILY WORSHIP PERIOD WITH YOUR FAMILY 


THESE DAYS may be ordered from Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills 403, Ontario. Rates: Single subscription $1.85 per year; 5 to 
19 copies to one address $1.30 per year; over 19 copies, $1.25 per year. 
Single issues for orders over 20 copies, 23¢ per copy. 
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“A CHURCH WE CAN CALL OUR OWN” 
is formed in North India 


IN THIS ISSUE 


India‘s new church 
The church is alive in the West 


The new mood on the campus 
What about that Ross Report? 
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@ It’s a year ago this month since the Ross Report burst in 
upon the life of our church with findings from its survey of 
Presbyterians across Canada that startled and concerned us. We 
heard disturbing facts such as these: more and more ministers 
are leaving church employment; the church machinery is in 
drastic need of updating; we’re losing people, especially youth; 
we are suffering from our lack of a personnel policy for 
full-time workers. 

So the church spent nearly $40,000 to examine itself. And 
what’s happened, if anything, since then? 

General assembly’s 21-member committee on recruitment 
and vocation, which sponsored the controversial report, 
wanted to make sure it didn’t just gather dust on the church’s 
collective shelves. So it drafted a report and recommendations 
to the 1970 assembly, which the committee’s chairman, the 
Rev. Ferguson J. Barr of Sarnia, Ontario, says calls for 
“questioning and examining everything in the status quo.” 

“We need flexibility in the use of people and structures, the 
church cannot have hardening of the arteries. Not just change 
for change’s sake, but a following of the winds of the Spirit,” 
he explains. 

A major proposal was adopted by assembly for considera- 
tion at various levels, requiring the church to “confirm and 
extend the policy of experimental reform so that no congrega- 
tion, court, office, board, program or financial policy is left 
unexamined and unquestioned for amendment, abolition or 
retention.” 

If the church takes that seriously, it could mean sweeping 
change and reform. There is no room left for anybody to back 
away and say, “I don’t need to change, leave me alone!” As 
Mr. Barr pointed out, “nothing is sacred.” 

Miss Giollo Kelly, a member of the R and V Committee and 
director of national missions on the staff of the W.M.S. (W.D.), 
thinks that we have been “‘idolatrous” about traditions that 
have gathered around our structures and church courts. And, 
she says, “We have found by actual personal contact and 
through the Ross Report that our personnel feel deperson- 
alized, and that the church in its administration has not 
ministered to the needs of its people as individuals.” 

“But we are not just a bunch of radicals, trying to upset 
everything,” she hastens to explain. ““We’re simply a concerned 
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group, with no vested interests.” 

One of the things they are most concerned about is the 
state of the ministry. Over the years it has acquired a 
connotation of church status. Says Mr. Barr, “‘There is 
inflexibility in the kinds of ministry that can be performed, 
there is a terrible resistance, for instance, to ministries outside 
the structure, such as the one of the Rev. Don Collier at Bon 
Accord Farm (reported in the November Record), and 
tentmaker ministries, where a man works at another job in 
addition to being a clergyman.” 

People have a picture in their minds of a black-robed 
minister solemnly preaching to his congregation on Sunday 
morning, and that’s it. Also, it’s not just those in the pew, 
ministers themselves feel this way, too, Mr. Barr believes. 

Too often, congregations see their minister as the man who 
preaches to them, prays for them, and gets involved in the 
community on their behalf while they sit back and feel 
righteous. “The minister is to blame for much of the concept 
people have, because he has been trained to be sole performer 
and to create his own supporters,” Mr. Barr thinks. He needs 
courage to submerge himself in the background and let laymen 
take the credit, making them partners, not servants of the 
minister. 

The committee did get a recommendation passed by 
assembly instructing congregations, presbyteries, committees 
and boards to recognize, support and develop new forms of 
ministry. 

Will they do it? Mr. Barr says that to date, not one 
presbytery has come up with any ideas. They are not sensitive 
enough to opportunities for ministry. Miss Kelly thinks the 
W.M.S. is doing more in this field, with ministries such as a day 
care centre in Verdun, visitation to senior citizens, and work 
with women and children such as that of Flora House in 
Winnipeg. 

One of the most original ideas in the committee’s report 
was a request for church membership in a local congregation 
on a term basis. Under this system, people would make their 
commitment one year at a time. The assembly wouldn’t go 
that far, preferring to adhere in this instance to the status quo. 

But Mr. Barr says the committee believes, “You don’t care 
for people by letting them stay in the limbo of indifference. 
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Whatever 
happened 


to the 


Ross report? 


BY VALERIE M. DUNN 


tbing lack Of involve. 
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They should be encouraged to re-assess whether they still 
believe, or not. So many people join just so they can belong to 
a church. Term membership would require real commitment 
to the congregation, an opportunity for each of us to celebrate 
our faith openly.” 

One of the things the Ross Report talked about was 
segregating by sex and age. So a proposal asked that “people 
be accepted in the church as persons, each with his or her own 
gifts, regardless of age, sex or office.” Mr. Barr cited one 
comment from a group of young people at an annual meeting: 
“We want no more youth services — all you people want is to 
look good.” But another proposal suggested that experimenta- 
tion and flexibility in worship was generally needed. 

“Concern for people as persons should be shown in the 
methods of recruitment for church employment,” the com- 
mittee’s report said. One problem is people who come for 
training in full-time work who are not suited for it. Is it really 
the Christian thing to do to train such persons and then say, 
“There is no place for you?” And people haven’t been given 
opportunities for developing their gifts to the fullest, nor have 
they always been placed in the right spot. Also, there must be 
adequate pay, training and counselling. All of these priorities 
for full-time workers are now in the hands of the assembly’s 
committee on personnel, which is seen as “a ministry of the 
church towards its workers.” 

Close attention was paid to what should be done with the 
structures of the church, since the Ross Report reflected wide 
dissatisfaction with the way the structures are functioning. 

“Structures should serve the people, and not people the 
structures,” Mr. Barr points out. “We have to find out where 
they are hindering the freedom of the church in mission. Too 
often, structure has been used to hinder change instead of 
promote flexibility.” 

So the committee formulated several proposals, encourag- 
ing self-examination and experimentation at all levels of 
church life, and development of goals, objectives, long and 
short-range plans. One specifically suggested restructuring of 
the assembly’s format, and boards re-organized around service 
to groups of people in the community and church instead of 
assembly’s program. 

An interesting point was that “wider employment should 
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be given to qualified laity for term projects” — another way of 
extending the ministry of the church beyond the professional 
image of the clergyman. 

An urgent need, the R and V report said, was to “‘find out 
specifically why certain groups in Canadian society, such as 
the poor, the rebellious, the imaginative, the young, are 
proportionally under-represented in our Presbyterian con- 
stituency.”” They asked, why are so many persons dropping 
out of membership? What kind of persons are these drop-outs? 
What new forms of the church (if any) are they developing or 
looking for? What do the answers to these questions imply 
about change or innovations in our church forms and policies? 
Research should be done in all these areas. 


Miss Kelly believes that “there is too much of a concept 
within our Presbyterian Church of a ministry to middle class 
society. Surely our ministry is to people wherever there is a 
need.’ How can we help but agree? 

What did the committee on recruitment and vocation feel 
would happen as a result of the Ross Report? 

“It was undertaken in the first place,’ Mr. Barr says, 
“because so many ministers were saying, ‘I don’t want to 
recruit anybody into the job I have. And young people were 
just not interested in the pastoral ministry as a career. We 
needed to learn what kind of ministry we are recruiting for, 
was Our actual practice valid?” 


“We hope as a result our church is more prepared and 
concerned to meet the needs of today. And that the church as 
a whole will have the courage to examine its life and work and 
become more vital. We want them to do this and take action 
where the examination shows the church is not fulfilling its 
mission to its own people and the community.” 

“If we don’t see any beginning to the process of change by 
the next assembly, some sign of opening up to the winds of 
the spirit, we will see further losses in members and ministers,” 
Mr. Barr thinks. “The church is ready for change!” 

Perhaps to prove its point, the committee has decided that 
its part of the task is finished, and has disbanded. Its concern, 
the members hope, will be carried on by assembly’s personnel 
committee and the organization and planning committee of 
the administrative council.* 


Purging the roll 


@ The decrease in church membership has drawn a great deal 
of attention but a grave problem today is the inactivity and 
lack of interest on the part of many who are listed as 
communicants. 

The committee on recruitment and vocation, in its com- 
prehensive report to the last general assembly brought the 
situation into the open. It dealt with many matters of concern, 
as you will find when you read the article on page 2. 

Concerning church membership the report said: “Care for 
people is shown in examining the methods of recruitment to 
church membership, preparation and admission, and the 
retaining of member status. It is not true caring for people to 
allow them to remain unthinking and careless members of 
Christ’s body.” 

In that spirit the committee on recruitment and vocation 
recommended “That the 96th general assembly authorize 
sessions of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, as they may 
desire, to place membership in their congregations on a 
one-year basis subject to renewal by specific commitment.” 

In other words, church membership should be renewable 
annually on the basis of a person’s declared intent to be a 
faithful, concerned and active member of the body of Christ. 
Church membership would cease to be a status symbol or a 
social convenience. It would not be a neglected or forgotten 
state, as it is with so many now on our rolls. 

Although sessions were given an option “as they may 
desire’, the commissioners to the general assembly, after much 
debate, amended this recommendation in such a way that the 
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present procedures in the Book of Forms are to stand. 

Even so, the law of the church is that “‘the session shall 
revise, correct and attest the roll once each year, and at the 
same meeting shall make entry in the minutes to the effect 
that they have done so. The session shall also make a special 
revision of the roll before application is made for moderation 
in a call to the minister.” 

The Book of Forms lays upon the presbytery the respon- 
sibility for seeing that the roll is kept up-to-date, it must be 
examined and attested once a year. 

What the general assembly said last June was that the 
machinery is there to ensure that members do not slacken in 
their allegiance or activity, it is up to the kirk session to do its 
job properly. 

The session alone has authority to remove names. This may 
be done because of death, transference, or by special resolu- 
tion, which we assume covers misconduct. Any who have 
missed Communion for two consecutive years without a 
sufficient reason are to be advised and then be removed if they 
continue to neglect the ordinances of the church. 

Purging the roll is an unpleasant task, and it should be 
undertaken with compassion. But church law is clear, and 
membership should not be allowed to degenerate into a casual 
and unconcerned acquaintance with the church and its 
mission. Much of the potential of the church today remains 
unused because so many are content to bear the title of church 
member, without regard to the vows taken when they were 
received as communicants. 


The Church of North India 


@ Elsewhere in these pages we present a description of the 
inauguration of the Church of North India written by a 
Canadian Presbyterian who was there. Our church, through its 
partnership in the United Church of Northern India, entered 
the new body. The work at Jhansi and in the Bhil area is now 
included in the Church of North India. 


Unification of the ministry in the Church of North India 
was by the laying on of hands. First, six ministers of the 
uniting churches laid hands on three chosen representative 
ministers, including a bishop. Of these six, one was a bishop of 
the historic episcopate and two were ministers of non- 
episcopal churches. Four of the six came from churches 
outside North India. 
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The three who had received laying on of hands repeated the 
process for others present at the service, who on return to 
their diocese will continue the ceremony until all presbyters 
have had hands laid on them. By this act the Church of North 
India will be unified from the beginning, unlike the Church of 
South India where a period of 30 years was allowed for 
gradual unification. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper at Nagpur was 
symbolic of the union. Celebrated in the Presbyterian manner, 
it provided the unique spectacle of former Anglican laymen 
acting as elders and distributing the elements to former 
Anglican priests, among others. 

Unity, Witness and Service are the words that are inscribed 
on the emblem of the new church.* 
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@ The Service Medal of the Order of 
Canada has been awarded to Miss Helen 
Allen, columnist with The Toronto 
Telegram, and convener of the general 


assembly’s committee on The departments 
Presbyterian Record. 


The official announcement was made 7 Setters 32 Youth 
in the Canada Gazette, and Miss Allen 12 You Were Asking? 33 Here’s an Idea! 
will receive the medal from the DST News Boer Men 
governor-general at an investiture, ‘ : 

Helen Allen has become known in- ee Sey pee 
ternationally for her interest in home- 27 Personals 33 Calendar 
less children. For six and a half years 28 Books 34 Readings 
she has written “Today’s Child”, a 30" Seefhear 35 Children’s Story 
newspaper column offering children for 
adoption. She has also appeared on RECORD 


cover story 


A mixture of Christian and Indian symbols decorated 
the gate to the pandal where the Church of North 
India was inaugurated. Above all is the cross, set ona 
lotus blossom, an old symbolof power, Photo by 
Agnes Hislop. 


television for a year on “Family 
Finder’, a program that shows adopt- 
able children playing in a natural 
environment. All the children who 
appear in Miss Allen’s column or on her 
television program are there because 


normal adoption procedures have 
failed to find them homes. More than 


3,600 children have been placed EDITOR ASSISTANT EDITOR 
through her efforts. DeCourcy H. Rayner Valerie M. Dunn 
Miss Allen was born at Dundurn, 
Sask., when her father, the late Rev. BUSINESS MANAGER 
H.H. Allen, was the Presbyterian C. Alex Culley 
minister there. He served later at 
Englehart, Ont., and St. Andrew’s CIRCULATION ASSISTANT SECRETARIAL ASSISTANT 
Church, Aurora, Ont. Isabel S. Farquhar Leila M. MacInnes 


Her grandfather, the Rev. Samuel 
Carruthers, was the minister who 
founded Dovercourt Road Presbyterian 
Church in Toronto. Miss Allen has 
retained her connection with the 
Aurora congregation, which celebrates 
its centennial this year. 

In 1964 Miss Allen became the first 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


THOSE 
WCC GRANTS 


by Eoin S. Mackay 
Toronto, Ont. 


@ The World Council of Churches’ Fund 
to Combat Racism has raised many ques- 
tions and aroused considerable controv- 
ersy. Since most of this has been due to 
misunderstanding, misinterpretation and 
lack of correct information, some per- 
tinent comment is in order. 

The action of the World Council of 
Churches in setting up this particular 
fund was taken to give practical support 
to projects having to do with human 
dignity and well-being in situations where 
these are either threatened or totally 
denied. Thus the procedure was in direct 
line with every statement which the 
World Council and its member churches, 
including our own, have ever made on the 
subject of human rights for all mankind. 
The money will go to support many 
projects in this area of concern about 
which no question will ever be raised 
except by those who are thoroughly 
racist in their outlook. 

In some carefully chosen instances, 
particularly in Africa, money will be 
given to liberation movements which, 
granted, engage in military activity in an 
attempt to free their people from colonial 
control. It is clearly understood, however, 
that the WCC grants will not be used for 
the purchase of arms but for the support 
of humanitarian, educational and social 
projects initiated by these groups for the 
welfare of the people living in the areas 
which have been liberated. 

The Canadian Council of Churches had 
a good illustration of this during a recent 
visit from a young man from Mozam- 
bique on his way home from presenting 
the case of his group to the United 
Nations. This young man, who happens 
to be a Presbyterian, is deputy head of 
the department of education and culture 
of Frelimo, the liberation movement 
seeking to free Mozambique from the 
domination of Portugal of which it has 
been a colony for the last 500 years. One 
million people live in the northern region 
of the country which is now under the 
control of Frelimo which carries on an ad 
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hoc kind of administration of the region. 
Two hundred schools have been built, 70 
hospitals, many orphanages, and there has 
been an impressive development in 
agriculture and trade. Something of the 
contrast between all this and what 
happened before in Mozambique is that 
only ten Mozambique nurses were trained 
by the Portuguese in the entire previous 
500 years of Portuguese rule. 

This is the sort of project for which 
the World Council of Churches’ money 
will be used. The young man mentioned 
made clear that securing arms presents no 
problem (many weapons, NATO-con- 
tributed, are taken from the Portuguese 
soldiers many of whom are less than 
enthusiastic about their assignment in 
Mozambique). In any case, in Mozam- 
bique, as in the other cases where libera- 
tion movements are involved, it is clearly 
understood that money given will be used 


for humanitarian purposes “falling within 


the aims and objectives of the World 
Council of Churches.” 


The basic decision was made in terms 
of the imperatives and implications of the 
gospel concerning the true welfare of 
human beings and without any particular 
political assessment of local situations 
other than the general and basic one 
which the gospel surely demands, that all 
human beings enjoy liberty and dignity 
regardless ol sstheir races pOrm colour 
Granted, in the case of the liberation 
movements, the situation involved a dif- 
ficult decision because of the violence 
factor in any revolutionary situation. The 
same issue was faced in the Nigeria/Biafra 
case where the churches were constantly 
having to make clear that their decision 
was a humanitarian one free of political 
judgments regarding either side of the 
conflict. 

This is the kind of risk the church of 
Jesus Christ has to take in today’s kind of 
world and naturally it will have to expect 
some degree of misunderstanding and 
criticism. But surely the church has to be 
prepared to run such risks from time to 
time if it is to retain its credibility as the 
church of Jesus Christ. The Samaritan on 
the Jericho road did not inquire into the 
political attitude nor the moral standards 
of the wounded man. He simply helped a 
human being who was in need; and the 
clear implications and imperatives of 
Matthew 26 are of a similar nature. How 
important it is that the people of our own 
church are out in the vanguard on the 
frontiers of the great and pressing moral 
issues of our time, not as self-righteous 
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" WHAT DO YOU MEAN, YOU DON'T KNOW HOW TO PRAY 2!" 
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legalists but as those for whom the gospel 
means both good news and_ ethical 
demand for all mankind. 

Part of our problem in Canada, in this 
connection, is that we got our liberation 
from colonial domination reasonably 
peacefully. There was, of course, William 
Lyon Mackenzie’s rebellion which was 
not very violent since most of the com- 
batants fled when the first few shots were 
fired! Even so, some of the good people 
of the kirk in Scotland probably 
wondered about their contributions to 
the work of the church in Upper Canada 
when one of their own sons was branded 
a rebel and had to flee across the Niagara 
River as a refugee to the United States. In 
due course, we should remember, he was 
rightfully honoured as a Canadian hero 
and his grandson became one of our 
famous prime ministers and a respected 
member of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada.* 


OUR 
CANADIAN 


IDENTITY, 
By Bessie M. Martin, 
Cobourg, Ont., 


® Now that the Canadian Broadcasting 
Company has given a very definite direc- 
tive towards maintaining our Canadian 
identity by increasing the content of 
native talent in their programming, no 
doubt it will be followed by others in the 
field of communications, including our 
own church. Considering the way we 
keep the presses of the American publish- 
ing houses humming to provide material 
for our church schools and group studies, 
one might question if we have a shred of 
faith or a brain in our head to educate 
and guide our youth in the Christian way. 
Fortunately, we have it abundantly, with 
devotion and dedication in full measure, 
among the confines of our own congrega- 
tions. 

In our fast changing world, women 
have become better educated, and among 
church membership are university gradu- 
ates, retired teachers, others with literary 
talent and technical know-how, to whom 
pouring tea or serving at bazaars, or even 
sitting on boards of management, hold no 
challenge for their particular ability. They 
may not feel suited for eldership. And so 
one finds them serving devotedly on 
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ANSWERS T0 
QUESTIONS MOST 
FREQUENTLY ASKED 
ABOUT 


CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S 
FUND! 


For 30 years Christian Children’s Fund has also been reaching out to meet 
the urgent needs of helpless, abandoned, destitute children around the 
world. Every day requests are received from social workers, government 
and mission agencies to admit these kiddies to our nearly 800 Homes and 
school projects. You, too, can help these needy children to a new begin- 


ning in life. 


Q. How does Christian Children’s 
Fund operate? 

Individuals or groups undertake to 
sponsor a child for at least one year. 
It is an intimate person-to-person rela- 
tionship and the sponsor receives the 
child’s photo, case history and a 
description of the Home or project. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a 
child? 

Only $12 per month ($144 per year). 

Gifts are tax deductible. 


Q. Is Christian 
approved? 


Yes. It has the highest credentials and 
reputation extending over 30 years; 
approved by the Income Tax Branch 
of the Department of Revenue, Ot- 
tawa; Approved and Registered with 
the U.S. State Dept. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 


Children’s Fund 


Q. May I write to my child? 

Yes, and your child will write to you 
a few weeks after you become a spon- 
sor. Your letters are translated by one 
of our overseas workers. You receive 
the child’s original letter, plus an 
English translation, direct from the 
Home or project overseas. 


Q. What responsibility does a sponsor 
assume? 


It is a voluntary responsibility to sup- 
port the child at $12 per month with 
no binding or legal obligation. 


Q. What help does the child receive? 


In countries of great poverty such as 
India your gift supplies total support. 
In other countries your sponsorship 
gives the child benefits she or he 
would otherwise not receive, such as 
diet supplements, medical care, ade- 
quate clothing, school supplies, etc. 


Q. Does CCF own all its Homes and 
projects? 

No. Many are affiliated orphanages, 

homes, schools, projects connected 

with Church Boards, The Salvation 

Army, etc., and registered with local 

government welfare agencies. 


Q. How long has CCF been helping 
children? 


Since 1938. 


Q. Where are new Canadian sponsor- 
ships needed most? 

In India, Hong Kong, Ceylon, Burma, 

Pakistan, Taiwan (Formosa), South 

America. Write us today and share 

your love with some fine young girl 

or boy. 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


1407 YONGE STREET, 


I wish to “sponsor’’ a boy (] girl () for 
ONGAVGALNINL wichiuhet cece ree cto ciere anneats 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 

Enclosed is payment for the 

full year (J first month 
I cannot ‘sponsor’ a child but want 

(el deVeIbey lany SanAbetes F554 F954 ido e 


(J Please send me more information. 


Name 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA---- 


TORONTO 7, CANADA 


CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved by 
the Income Tax Branch 
of the Dept. of Revenue, 
Ottawa, approved by U.S. 
State Department Advis- 
ory Commission on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid. 
Christian Children’s 
Fund has been helping 
children around the world 
since 1938 and at present 


assists 
90,000 children in nearly 800 Homes and 
projects in over 50 countries. 


over 
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SoocmonceaoenceetesseecesnoooenaSsssececoressecesseascard! 


The 
way to 
forever 
cherish 


If you're searching for such a way, 
give Schulmerictt bells to your church in 
the name of your loved one. Enduring 
Schulmerich bells will call to worship, 
toll in memoriam, or sound appropriate 
music... all automated if desired. 
Handsome plaque. No bell tower 
needed. Memorial Schulmerich bells 
cost less than you’d expect. Write for 
information. 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Suite 412; Dept. 2921 
77 York St. 
Toronto 2, Canada 
®Trademark of Bell Instruments produced 


by Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT (continued) 


auxiliary hospital boards, I.0.D.E. 
chapters and elsewhere, simply because a 
valuable source of human drive, intel- 
ligence and devotion has been overlooked 
within the church. 

It could well be used as advisory 
education boards to supplement the work 
of each presbytery, with a view to assist- 
ing the board of Christian education to 
draw up a truly Canadian church school 
curriculum, as well as editing material for 
Sunday school literature, much of which 
is now being sent by Canadian writers to 
American publishers because there is no 
opening in Canada for them. At the 
present time the curriculum and some 
literature we use is prepared in the 
Southern States. But how much does a 
southerner know about a Canadian winter 
or the familiar every day language of 
young Canadians? It has been argued that 
we must have uniformity in lesson 
material. No one would disagree with 
this. But, why not Canadian uniformity? 
what we actually have now is American 
conformity. 

As regards the imported study material 
being used, I recently opened a booklet 
on missions and was confronted with two 
formidable five syllable words in succes- 
sion, namely, — morphological fundamen- 
talism — a very poor example of writing 
to the congregational level when one 
considers that the wordage of the whole 
Bible averages out to the vocabulary of 
sixth to tenth school graders. Our Pres- 
byterian theologians here in Canada would 
have refrained from using such ‘egg- 
head’ language, because, as Canadians, we 
are a notably common sense people — as 


we shall see later. 
ere 1s what our southern neighbors 


have been saying to us in an earnest 
attempt to make us “get with it and do 
our own thing:” 

1. Joel Aldred (well known broad- 
caster) in a recent address to manu- 
facturers in Cobourg: “Here we sit with a 
jewel called Canada, and the only thing 
that can keep it from being the greatest 
force for good in the world is our lack of 
desire to make it so.” 

2. Actress Jane Fonda (in a bizarre 
revolutionary statement in London, 
Ontario): ‘The arms of American 
imperialism are enveloping you!” 

3. Mrs. Jane Jacobs (A New Yorker 
now living in Toronto, in the November 
issue Of Chatelaine): “I find all this 
threshing around here about a Canadian 
identity absolutely bewildering. When 
you come from outside, as I did, you 
know immediately what ‘Canadian’ 


means and that it is this very Canadian 
quality which has so far kept your cities 
livable. Your saving grace is common 
sense, an enormously valuable attribute.” 

It is abundantly clear that this cross 
section of Americans are doing their 
utmost to prod us into developing this 
great heritage of the North in our own 
native Canadian way. May we get stirred 
up enough to be good and_ faithful 
stewards of this precious jewel called 
Canada.* 


Letters 


MISSION POLICY DEFINED 


May I use the courtesy of your 
columns to correct an unfortunate 
impression which a reader could have 
from the article by Dr. E. H. Johnson 
entitled: “A Home Made God”, in your 
December issue. 

In the first paragraph a misquote out 
of context in the September 8 Toronto 
Globe and Mail of a statement I was 
purported to have made was repeated. 

I made a very clear point at the 
Canadian Congress on Evangelism that the 
commission of our Lord to proclaim the 
good news to everyone living in each 
generation was valid today. But I empha- 
sized that the colonial era of western 
based missions was now over, and we are 
seeing this commission increasingly fulfil- 
led by servants of Christ based on 
churches in Asia, Africa and South 
America. 

The sense of responsibility for world 
mission which western white Chris- 
tendom has had for hundreds of years 
calls for revision, as paganism increases in 
western nations and vital evangelical faith 
shows itself in Third World churches. 

More detailed treatment of this subject 
is Supplied in my book: Third World and 
Mission published by Word Books this 
January. 
Duncan, B.C. 


Dennis E.. Clark 


Letters for publication must be signed 
and should be limited to 200 words if. 
possible. 

Longer comments, up to S00 words, 
will be considered for the Pungent and 
Pertinent section of The Record and 
should be accompanied by a photo of the 
author. 
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MEDITATION 


“Thou hast beset me behind and before, and laid thine hand upon me”. Ps. 139: 5 (KJV) 


IN THE MIDDLE 


@ There are more things to be caught in the middle of today 
than we could list on such a page as this even if we were only 
to enumerate them very simply. The people who find 
themselves caught in the middle are of all categories, age 
groups, of both sexes, and of every land. All over the world 
there are people on every level of life who find themselves 
caught in the squeeze by various forces. 

Could you possibly bear with me, dear reader, if I were to 
take a moment of your time to shed a tear or two for my own 
generation? Of all who feel themselves caught between forces 
beyond their control, surely we might try to understand the 
lot of the middle-aged generation. (One of my own off-spring, 
becoming aware of his father’s birthday only recently, advised 
me that I was “half-way there’? — wherever “there” in his 
definition may be.) 

Naturally, then, I feel for this generation, having a vested 
interest in it! It’s been getting its lumps from every quarter. 
There are defendants of our young people today, even of the 
most radical among them. There are advocates of better care 
of the aged and indications of a growing concerns about their 
particular problems. The generation of which I write, however, 
has few defendants. It is possessed even of some masochistic 
members of ‘its own who take some perverse delight from 
belittling its ambitions. 

The following generation finds already a great deal to be 
criticized in us. The preceding generation is not much kinder. 
It has its representatives who are most vocal in their opinion 
that we have properly botched up the heritage they handed us. 
We are not lacking of conscience ourselves, nor are we 
altogether without perspicuity. We know well enough the 
seriousness of current problems of pollution, overpopulation, 
encroaching infringement on freedom in our establishment-run 
world, and all the host of other evils. To top all these, this 
generation of mine, born into an economically-depressed 
world, called upon to take part in the second world war, is 
increasingly aware today of the implications also of Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s poem, Thirty-Five: 


The sun was hot, the day was bright, 
And all July was overhead. 
I heard the locust first that night. 
“Six weeks till frost,” it said. 
February, 1971 


By no means the least of all who have found themselves 
pressured from every side was Paul, the apostle. Yet the 
quality of his faith was remarkable, and not soon forgotten 
even in our day are his impassioned words to his Corinthian 
friends (II Cor. 4): “Hard-pressed on every side, we are never 
hemmed in; bewildered, we are never at our wits’ end; hunted 
we are never abandoned to our fate; struck down, we are not 
left to die’ (NEB). His faith gave rise to the hope that serves as 
an anchor for the soul (Heb. 6: 19). 

Paul was only one of a great host of the faithful. Hundreds 
of years before the coming into the world of Jesus, another 
saint wrote in song (Ps. 139): “Thou has beset me behind and 
before, and laid thine hand upon me” (KJV). 

A great Scottish lawyer-turned-theologian, Thomas Erskine 
of Linlathen, who favoured quite a humanistic theology, 
nonetheless once said the one bit of writing he would wish to 
have with him on his death bed was this particular psalm. 
There have been as many who have thought it just as necessary 
for every day living as for dying. The faith it implies is 
certainly one often proved more than adequate for all our 
sloughs of despond. 

Our appreciation is enriched when we read this ancient song 
in its translation in The New English Bible: “Thou hast kept 
close guard before me and behind and hast spread thy hand 
over me.” Not many of us would be afraid of this kind of 
entrapment; it is to be caught and held by love. 

We all need the touch on our lives of such a powerful hand; 
it promises to be both kindly and soothing. In the days of the 
New Testament ministry of Jesus, it is not strange then, that 
so often our Lord, filled with compassion, stretched out his 
hand to make ailing people whole. This is a word for our day, 
a word of comfort for all who feel caught in the middle. 


PRAYER 


God of love as of power, of mercy as of wisdom, hear the cry 
of your people, however real or imagined our troubles may be. 
Help us to know that your grace is still adequate for all our 
needs, and that often you only hem us in that we may turn to 
you and your encircling compassion. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord and Saviour. Amen.*® BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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THE NEW MOOD ON 


BY DONALD WILSON 


NE DAY, according to an old Jewish story, 
a young fugitive, trying to hide himself from the enemy, 
entered a small Jewish village. The people were kind to him 
and offered him a place to stay. But when the soldiers looking 
for the fugitive asked where he was hiding, everyone became 
fearful. The soldiers threatened to burn the village and kill 
every man in it unless the young man was handed over to them 
before dawn. The people went to the rabbi and asked him 
what to do. The rabbi, caught in the dilemma whether to hand 
over the youth to the enemy or to have his people killed, 
withdrew into his room, took the scriptures and started to 
read, hoping to find an answer before dawn. After many 
hours, in the early morning, his eyes fell on the words: “It is 
better that one man dies than that the whole people be lost.” 

Then the rabbi closed the book, called the soldiers and told 
them where the youth was hiding. And after the soldiers led 
away the youth to be killed there was a feast in the village. But 
the rabbi did not celebrate. He stayed in his room with a deep, 
sad feeling pervading him. At that moment the prophet 
entered and asked: “Rabbi, what have you done? ” The rabbi 
said: “I handed over the fugitive to the enemy.” Then the 
prophet said: “But don’t you know that you have handed over 
the Messiah?” “How could I have known?” asked the rabbi. 
And the prophet replied: “If, instead of reading your 
scriptures you had visited the young man just once and looked 
into his eyes, you would have known.” 

Recently, here in Canada, a business man was waiting to 
board a plane. To his consternation he noticed two quite hairy 
chaps also waiting, and he thought to himself: “It will be just 
my luck to have to sit with one of these freaks.” And so it 
was. As the plane loaded and departed he busied himself in 
papers of his work and pretended to ignore his unwanted flight 
companion. In an unguarded moment, however, the young 
man asked about his work. “What is it like to be in your 
work?” Gradually the conversation opened up, “How does it 
feel to be a parent? What is most important for you in your 
life? What do you want most? Are you happy?” As the flight 
ended the man realized that this young man had been 
discussing with him the most fundamental questions of his 
existence. 

We are challenged to look into the eyes of the young who 
are running from and opting out of the cruel ways of our 
world. Some of these young men and women on Canadian 
campi and around the world are found in the Student 
Christian Movement. Their habits and costumes may be as off 
putting to some as the young chap boarding the plane. But, if 
we can look into their eyes, hear their questions, we may be 
prevented from handing over the fugitives to the enemy and 
betraying hope for our troubled world. 

In Canada the student scene has shifted considerably in 
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recent months. The very vocal students — the social critics, the 
“radicals”, the disturbers of the peace — who ran the campus 
papers, won control of student councils and the National 
Union of Students in 1967-69, are mostly quiet or absent. 
Their presence is gone in much of an organized fashion. Some 
no doubt rejoice in a quieter campus scene. But the critique 
was and is right in its concerns: education for whom and for 
what, the university as handmaiden in war and development, 


BY RON MULCHEY 


NYONE WHO tries to minister in 
the university community these days finds himself part 
of two institutions that are suffering critical “grow- 
ing pains.” We have a multiplicity of reports and 
studies that clearly indicate the church is struggling to 
find its role in a society that largely rejects its anti- 
quated structure and life-style. Nor is there any 
shortage of newspaper headlines to confirm the 
rumour that the university is in the midst of a similar 
struggle. 

Seldom do we doubt the importance of our 
ecclesiastical efforts to adjust to the contemporary 
world. We realize that unless we are successful in 
portraying an image that sends indifference to the 
winds and demands a hearing even in the crowd of 
voices calling for men’s attention, our days as a 
people are limited. This is a holy struggle and no one 
need convince us of its significance. 

Sometimes, however, we’re not so sure about 
what’s going on at the university. Whatever happened 
to the Ivy League student and to the forgetful but 
hardly troublesome professor? Has intellect given way 
to passion? Has protest replaced study on the student 
scene? Whatever happened to the Ivory Tower? 

Well, the tower still stands and ivy still grows; but 
can anyone doubt that the university is involved in a 
very important struggle to find its own role in a day 
when even education is no longer a sacred cow? The 
outcome of that struggle will play no small role in 
determining the shape of our life together in the years 
that lie ahead, We had better take it seriously. 

Student movements such as the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship and the Student Christian Move- 
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human dignity and creativity in a mass society, participation in 
decision making and so on. 

The lay, student-led, Student Christian Movement founded 
by men and women in 1921 who were not happy with the 
status quo in church and society has often pre-figured the 
moods and trends soon to become much more apparent in our 
culture and churches. In the early 1960s events in the SCM 
definitely were a foretaste of the coming youth attack on 


ment are trying to do just that. In a variety of ways — 
some traditional, some hardly recognizable — they are 
bringing Christian affirmations into the midst of this 
struggle. Students and faculty alike are being chal- 
lenged at least to consider theological viewpoints in 
their quest for new definitions and clearer goals. The 
open forum that these movements provide for this 
kind of dialogue can be of vital significance to both 
the church and the university. That’s why our church 
through its committee on the church and the univer- 
sity makes grants to each of these student move- 
ments; and that’s also why many of our people can be 
found participating in their program. 

In another way, Presbyterians on Prince Edward 
Island are also trying to take the university seriously. 
Faced with limited resources, but nevertheless con- 
vinced that they should be involved in ministry at the 
University of Prince Edward Island, they talked 
with other denominations about a co-operative 
venture. Those conversations led to the formation in 
Charlottetown of a joint chaplaincy council with 
some six or seven denominations included as 
members. After careful discussion among themselves 
and with members of the university community, the 
council decided to appoint one chaplain to the 
campus to minister on behalf of all participating 
churches. Anglican, Baptist, United, and Presbyterian 
people are all contributing to a local budget that 
makes this appointment possible. Last September, a 
United Church minister, the Rev. Hugh MacLean, 
began his work at the University of Prince Edward 
Island on behalf of us all. 

Similar appointments have been made at Carleton 
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institutions, the difficulties that theological thought was soon 
to face, a new style of student life and the crisis in vocation — 
what to do with one’s life. For many students the sixties have 
been a time not unlike the times of the young Jeremiah when 
he felt called, “to pluck up and break down, to destroy and 
overthrow.” What is encouraging in the SCM today at the 
beginning of the 1970s are signs of a new period on campus, a 
re-construction, that may correspond to the other half of 


University and at the University of Saskatchewan in 
Regina. Over the years, our church has followed a 
policy of making a “responsible ecumenical ap- 
proach” to the university and it can rightly be 
encouraged by these developments in ecumenical 
ministry. Through the budget of the committee on 
the church and the university, all of us are able to 
share with the appropriate presbytery the costs of 
these ministries in higher education. 

These ministries are particularly important today 
because of the present mood on campus. There seems 
to be a general lull in the radical student movement, 
things are much quieter on campus than they were a 
year ago. Could it be that a new reflective radicalism 
is developing? That students are once again interested 
in philosophical and ideological questions? Could it 
even be that a cautious but genuine interest in 
theological reflection is re-appearing on Canadian 
campuses? My experience on a variety of campuses 
over the last few months leads me to sense that such 
is the case. Even the most radical students seem to be 
displaying far less emotional-arrogance and anti-intel- 
lectualism than was in evidence a short time ago. The 
time is ripe for conversation. 

How we as a church respond to what is little short 
of a plea from questioning minds to enter into 
dialogue and to lay bare our soul could be the Key to 
our future existence.® 


THE AUTHOR is consultant in church and university, on the 
staff of the board of Christian education. 


The NEW MOOD 
on the campus 


Jeremiah’s task, “to build and to plant.” 
personal discipline, new communal efforts in living together 
with a specific task to do, a recognition that change requires 
more than spontaneous thought and action and a readiness to 
listen again to the resources of Jewish-Christian tradition. The 
shape and style of these concerns of students now will not 
appear as particularly familiar to some in the churches. Yet it 
will be a great tragedy if they are not recognized and 
supported. 

It is my strong impression that much of what is taking place 
amongst youth is not too dissimilar in terms of basic human 
desire for meaning and a transcending vision of life than that 
which the traditional Methodist camp meeting provided to 
many of our Canadian forefathers. If one adds to this the 
strong social passion of the politically conscious student 
one begins to see many points of mutual concern of the 
student and the Christian community. For some the quest for 
meaning and vision leads to drugs which seem to provide an 
experience as other-worldly and irrelevant as some religious 
experience has proven to be. 

Some students are now speaking of the long march that is 
required in the future. As one of the few secular or religious 
student movements in Canada to survive the 1960s the SCM 
has set out on this march. At the beginning of 1970s we find 
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We see new signs of 


new interest: experiments in worship; a determination to open 
up possibilities for students to experience and participate in 
Canadian life in the North through a major study conference 
and a work and study seminar for 15 students in the Yukon 
next summer; a program for interpreting across Canadian 
campi some of the basic causes of unrest in Quebec; a study 
series known as “Pro-Existence” which takes up from a 
theological perspective what it means to be for life in our 
times. There is much less inhibition about being an institution, 
about being Christian. Few students worry about denomina- 
tional loyalties or ecumenical concerns. Yet, in point of fact, 
the SCM today has a far greater ecumenical dimension than 
ever in the past. At least a third of the participants in recent 
events have come from Roman Catholic homes. And the 
Movement retains its open character for all students who wish 
to participate. I suspect that these “signs” in the SCM of 
Canada once again pre-figure a new student mood developing 
on campus, and perhaps in the churches by the end of the 
1970s. 

“Youth today must decide how to face the end of the 
world,” says a Harvard student. The bomb, pollution, over- 
population, all underline the stark reality of his statement. But 
it was under this same conviction that the early Christians 
lived, struggled and built a new community of hope. Young 
men and women today have no monopoly on virtue but it is 
well to listen carefully lest we hand them over to the enemy of 
our deepest hopes.* 


DONALD WILSON is a graduate in agricultural science and in 
theology who has worked with the Student Christian Movement in 
ies Canada and Geneva, He is now general secretary of the SCM in 
anada. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


© How often should the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper be 
observed? 

A Some say it should be observed 
every Sunday. John Calvin desired a 
weekly celebration, but, if my 
recollection of reading is right, it 
came to be a quarterly observance 
in his time in Geneva. He isn’t the 
only minister who has had to give 


in to his elders. 
At one time in Scotland it was 


observed only yearly and was 
referred to as “The Sacrament,” as 
if there were only one. I still hear 
people refer to Communion Sunday 
as Sacrament Sunday. Readers of 


Robert Burns (1759-1796) will 
remember how he derided the 
excesses of his day when _ this our Canadian 


Sunday came arqund. 


A quarterly Communion is 
generally the practice in our Cana- 
dian church. The Church of 
Scotland in its yearbook indicates 
for some presbyteries what are the 
Communion Sundays of each con- 
gregation or parish. Here is the list 
for the Presbytery of Inverness: 
two congregations have one celebra- 
tion a year, twelve have two a 
year, two have three a year, and 
eleven have four a year. Some of 
the parishes with fewer than four a 
year consist of two or three con- 
gregations. I assume that in a two 
or three point charge Communion 
in One congregation would be at- 
tended by all of the other point or 
points, only one service being held 
that day. Perhaps this is assuming 
too much, as a like assumption for 
multiple point 
charges would not be true in every 


charge. However, in Scotland, 
quarterly Communions seems to be 
the general rule, but there are con- 
gregations having a weekly Com- 
munion at least part of the year. 
The Directory for the Public 
Worship of God (1645) says, “The 
communion or supper of the Lord, 
is frequently to be celebrated; but 
how often, may be considered and 
determined by the ministers, and 
other church-governors of each con- 
gregation, as they shall find most 
convenient for the comfort and 
edification of the people com- 
mitted to their charge.” This is 
precise] yi mrthe sata wee Oleelne 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. See 
Section 109 of the Book of Forms. 


Send questions to: Rev, Dr. L, H, Fowler, 
Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, Willowdale, 


Ont, Include name and address, for in- 
formation only, 
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A circulation increase! 


979 new subscribers will receive The Record in 1971 
because 13 more congregations have adopted ne Every 


Home Plan. 


The new E. H. P. members are: Musquodoboit Taredur 
Iona, Dartmouth, N. S.; New Mills, N. B.; Dewar’s, 


No, 


Ont.; Glenview, Toronto; 


Hamilton; 


Penetanguishene, Ont.; 


Wyebridge, Ont.; Whitehills-Sherwood Forest, 


Hamilton; Erskine, 
Cookstown, Ont.; 
London; 


Calvin, 


Boissevan, Manitoba; and Innisfail, Alberta. 


Total circulation in these 13 increased from 350 in 1970 
to 1,329 this year. 
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inauguration procession of the new church. 
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THE BISHOP of Bhopal and Dr. Agnew Johnston, 


chairman of our mission board. 


LAYING ON of hands in the unifi 
ministries. 


cation of the 


BY AGNES HISLOP 


® In worship, thanksgiving and supplication, the Church of 
North India was born. Solemn ceremony combined with 
colourful pageantry at the inauguration of the new church, in 
the unification of the ministry and the commissioning and 
consecration of its bishops. 

To be present at Nagpur, approximately the geographical 
centre of India, on November 29th and 30th when these 
events of great significance in the life of the church took place, 
was a once-in-a-life-time experience. Over 700 delegates plus 
several hundred outside visitors convened to join local 
Christians in an atmosphere of cordial fellowship. 

In front of All Sants’ Cathedral a pandal (Indian tent) had 
been set up; supported by vertical poles to which tube lights 
had been affixed a many-coloured striped roof of canvas 
covered the area in which the congregation, numbering some 
three to five thousand, had a clear view of the platform. A 
wide red carpet extended the length of this pandal. 

In the centre of the platform stood a long Communion 
table; its front panel was a painting of Christ and his disciples 
at the Last Supper. At the rear right side of the platform was 
illuminated the emblem of the new church: a golden cross 
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The Church 
of North India 


with equidistant sections in the centre of a red circle, a golden 
cup in the square centre of the cross, and around the outside 
of the circle lettered in black on white the words “Church of 
North India: Unity, Witness, Service.” 

Also in the cathedral compound was a row of booths — 
registration, travel, stewardship promotion, various Christian 
literature agencies, and a well-patronized coffee shop. 

The actual inauguration took place on Sunday morning 
November 29th. At 8 A.M. the procession — clergy and laity 
of the six uniting denominations carrying banners with their 
names, representatives of sister denominations in India, 
fraternal delegates from related churches in the West — entered 
the pandal. The presiding minister during the service of 
worship was Rev. Dr. G. B. Singh, last moderator of the 
United Church of Northern India. As the inauguration service 
of the Church of North India took place the representatives of 
each of the uniting churches read their resolutions of assent to 
the plan of union; prayer in unison was followed by the Lord’s 
Prayer, and then the presiding minister made the solemn 
declaration of union. To me, these words, “...I do hereby 
declare that these six churches namely, (naming the six), 
within the area of union, are become one CHURCH OF 
NORTH INDIA”, were the high point of the two days in 
Nagpur. The doxology was a fitting climax to this moving 
moment. 

Representative ministers from each of the uniting churches 
after introductions by laymen from their denominations 
participated in the act of unification of the ministry. The 
sermon referred to the appropriateness of the birth of this new 
church on Advent Sunday, and we were reminded that the 


humility and obedience required for growth in unity, witness 
and service can be provided only by the grace of God. The 
three-hour service culminated in the Lord’s Supper, with the 
elements brought to the congregation by the elders and passed 
from hand to hand. Finally, as the procession moved out of 
the pandal it was headed by one banner displaying the name of 
the new church. 

At a public meeting on Sunday evening greetings were 
presented by guests, by representatives from overseas related 
churches, by varying organizations — the World Council of 
Churches, the National Christian Council of India, the Church 
of South India, the Bible Society of India and many others. 

On Monday forenoon, in another three-hour service of 
worship which seemed as but a few minutes, the appointment 
of the existing bishops (i.e. those who previously had been 
bishops) was declared and confirmed. Then the newly-elected 
bishops were examined and consecrated. In celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper the bread and wine were administered at central 
points in the sanctuary, communicants moving forward to 
receive the elements from the bishops. Again there was 
almost complete silence despite the thousands in the con- 
gregation. 

The Church of North India includes Anglicans, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Brethren, Disciples and British Methodists, 
and totals some 500,000 members. Among those representing 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada were Rev. Dr. Agnew 
Johnston, chairman of the general board of missions, and Rev. 
Dr. E. H. Johnson, secretary for overseas missions.* 


MISS AGNES HISLOP returned to Canada on _ furlough after 


attending the inauguration services which she reports. 
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BY DILLWYN T. EVANS 
Moderator, the 96th General Assembly 


™ Because I have spent nine weeks touring Western Canada, I 
have been asked to share with you some of my impressions of 
church life and work in that area. Perhaps I should report, first 
of all, that 21 of the communities that I touched on my 
journey had never before had a visit from the moderator of 
general assembly. Thus I can claim to have covered some new 
ground. 

“If only we had the concept of a community ministry” is a 
complaint that comes from some quarters today. I have heard 
it especially from those who have chosen to leave the parish 
ministry to work through other agencies. They seem to feel 
that their work has been limited by the confines of the parish. 

This is not true of most of our young men and women in 
the West. On the prairies, in British Columbia, and in the 
northland I found parish ministers whose Christian influence 
and ministry are extending beyond the conventional congrega- 
tional pattern. | can best describe them as the pioneers of our 
day, who use ingenious and effective methods of getting the 
word around. 

Reach the people where they are and at a time that is 
suitable to them, this is the aim of many of our ministers in 
Western Canada. One arranged for me to appear on an open 
line radio show, and I stayed there answering calls for an hour 
and a half. With another minister I did a Main Street tour, 
wandering up and down, dropping in to the billiard halls, the 
restaurants, the post office and the general store. At one place 
we had coffee at the town hall in mid-afternoon. The ministers 
who used the moderator’s time in this way are getting to the 
people, they are not waiting for them to enter the church. 

“What is God’s plan for us and for our lives at this 
moment?” This was the question that I found myself 
answering over and over again, in contacts that were made 
with groups and individuals every hour of the day, from seven 
in the morning until midnight, and every day of the week. 

Although discussion was confined to no particular age 
group, many of my contacts were in high schools and colleges. 
Other opportunities were offered by our imaginative ministers, 
I found myself at “Cool Aid” in Victoria and with the “Jesus 
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freaks” in Vancouver. 


Let me mention one avenue of service of which our people 
know very little, the Logan Avenue Mission in Winnipeg. Here, 
sparked by the deep concern of some lay people, and guided 
by their minister, a self-help program has been started for 
Indian Canadians. Machines have been installed to train young 
Indians in the printing and bagging trade, to mention one facet 
of the self-help being offered there. 

In Calgary the Gateway Singers of Grace Presbyterian 
Church, whose activities have been reported previously in The 
Record, have gained an international reputation. Next Easter 
they will lead the praise at a large church in Dallas, Texas. To 
make the trip possible these young people are giving concerts 
in their home area and have other bookings on their way to 
and from Dallas. The Knox Messengers of Knox Presbyterian 
Church in Calgary, a vocal and instrumental group, are also 
known far and wide for their effective presentation of the 
Christian message. 


Let me tell you what happened in 1970 in Fort St. John, 
B.C., in the Presbytery of Peace River. Last spring the 
Presbyterian minister invited some boys to join him in a 
project in the church hall. Together they built an open raft. 
During the postal strike last summer they sailed the raft down 
to the town of Peace River, a story that is told elsewhere in 
these pages. For five days and nights the young voyageurs 
shared with their minister the adventuresome spirit of the 
Presbyterian pioneers of that north country. 


What a joy it was to go into the towns and villages of the 
West and discover that the Presbyterian church and _ its 
ministry are recognized and appreciated. Twenty years ago 
when I was assistant superintendent of missions on the prairies 
I would rarely find that anyone knew where the Presbyterian 
minister lived. On this itinerary the opposite was often the 
case, the Presbyterian manse was the focal point of the 
community. 

If this sounds like a song of thanksgiving for those who are 
serving our Lord in remote and isolated communities, then 
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that is what it is intended to be! I am grateful that I have had 
the experience of being with our ministers out there in their 
daily work, seeing them give care and counsel at rehabilitation 
centres, correctional institutions and service clubs. They are 
working with people who need them, right where they are, and 
many are turning to the church for the help that Christ would 
have us give. 

“Are the church and the gospel of Christ relevant for 
society today?” The answer is evident in the example of so 
many dedicated and ingenious ministers in the West. We must 
ask how we can emulate them as we seek to make the ministry 
of both laity and clergy more vibrant and meaningful in the 
communities that we serve.* 


THE PEACE ARK 


@ The raft which the moderator mentions in his 
article will be used for two similar trips next summer, 
one for boys and the other for girls. 

A young people’s group developed from the first 
venture and it now meets weekly for supper followed 
by Bible study. 

Seven boys from 14 to 17 years of age accom- 
panied the Rev. William Janssen on the 182 mile trip 
from Fort St. John to the town of Peace River last 
summer. They were: John Arkossy, Byron Alexander, 
Dan Bourdon, Berry Clark, Jerry Gardner, Gordon 
Matheson and Ken Perry. 

Oars and sails were used to take the 12 by 14 foot 
raft down the Peace River at the rate of about 30 
miles per day. The crew camped overnight on the 
shore in tents. 

The “Peace Ark” carried a letter from Mayor W. 
G. Stark of Fort St. John to Mayor E. R. Whitmey of 
Peace River. In his reply Mayor Whitmey said: 

“T acknowledge your letter of greetings brought by 
a group of adventurers. Surely this must have been 
the most unique way to effect delivery in view of our 
recent postal difficulties. 

It was the spirit of adventure that settled the Peace 
River Country and made it great and throughout 
history the church (and its leaders) has been foremost 
in learning and development. 

| therefore feel it most appropriate that a local 
leader of the church and representatives of the youth 
of your community should undertake such a venture 
which helps cement the friendship of our two 
towns.” 

The Rev. William Janssen is a graduate in forestry 
from the University of British Columbia and worked 
with boats on the coast of Vancouver Island before 
studying for the ministry. He used his experience and 
training in directing the boys who built the raft and 
sailed it down the river. All the materials including 
lifejackets were donated by Fort St. John business- 
men. 

Mr. Janssen told The Record: “The very small 
investment, the excitement and adventure together 
with the opportunity for real fellowship under the 
most varying kind of circumstances makes this way of 
camping an ideal opportunity for evangelization, 
sharing and spiritual growth.’* 
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® What can a small community do about the addiction 
problem, or the drug problem as it is frequently called? 
Answers to this question vary. Some may say, “We don’t have 
an addiction problem here.” Others may say, “No one has 
been caught using drugs in our community.” Still others may 
say, “We are too small a community to have the resources with 
which to handle a problem like this. Let the city folk worry 
about it, leave it to the experts!” 

A year ago the minister of one church in Milverton, 
Ontario, felt something should be done in his congregation. He 
showed several film strips on drugs to the young people and 
they discussed them. Their parents, however, asked to be let in 
on the facts of the problem. So a film was shown called 
Beyond LSD which stressed two things. The first made use of 
the letters of the infamous drug to form a slogan: “‘Let’s 
Simmer Down.” The second pointed out _ the basic cause of 
drug abuse was poor parent-teenage relationships in the home. 

For a year, nothing more was made of the matter. Then, 
another church, sensing the same need in their congregation 
and throughout the community, asked the ministerial associa- 
tion to consider presenting some kind of study on drugs to the 
whole community. The -ministerial eagerly took up the 
challenge, but felt that a too churchy approach might ruin any 
attempt to involve the entire community. So the ministerial 
turned itself into what became known as the Ad Hoc 
Committee for lack of a better name. To this, as a pilot 
project, were added two adults and two teen-agers from each 
of the denominations in the community to study the drug 
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MILVERTON 
meets 


the problem 


problem. The guidance of the Rev. Phil Smith of the Kitchener 
Addiction Research Foundation was secured. 

During the months from May to September when most 
churches fall asleep for the summer as members holiday or 
play hooky, the churches in this small town and its surround- 
ing district began an experiment in faith to find an answer to 
the drug problem for their community. Each month they met 
to see films under the guidance of Mr. Smith — films like 
Drugs and the Nervous System, Beyond LSD, and a short but 
rather important one called The Argument. A typical evening 
would be the presentation of a film or talk on one aspect of 
the problem or another, followed immediately by small group 
discussion. No questions or topics were handed out. Each 
group discussed according to interest the particular aspect of 
what soon came to be called the Addiction Problem rather 
than the Drug Problem. Following this, there would be coffee, 
freshie and cookies, and adults becarne more able to accept 
teen-age ideas and vice versa. 

Attitudes toward the problem changed when teen-agers and 
adults were ready to listen to one another. It became apparent 
that adults themselves were part of the whole drug scene and 
had no business or right to blame the problem on teen-agers. 
Alcohol came to be seen for what it is — the most used and yet 
most respectable of all drugs on the scene today, and perhaps 
the most dangerous to a healthy human society. 

At this point, it was felt that this pilot project should now 
be shared with the whole community. But how? The un- 
churched would not enter a church door under any circumst- 
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ances other than marrying or burying! Some neutral meeting- 
place had to be found where both the churched and the 
unchurched and the prejudiced of all denominations could 
meet to tackle a common problem. As a result, the Perth 
County Board of Education was asked for the use of the 
school aditorium. When the request was granted it was decided 
to have four open meetings. The first was held on a Sunday 
evening, and those churches which held evening services 
withdrew them in order that their members might learn more 
about how to deal with the problem of addiction. 


b) 


“If we are going to condemn addiction,” said the theme 
speaker for the first public meeting, Dr. Donald Morgenson of 
Waterloo Lutheran University, ““we must look at the root of all 
addiction.” One hundred and fifty people listened as Dr. 
Morgenson then went on to describe our addictive society and 
referred to people becoming addicted to drugs, alcohol, 
material possessions and even to work. He said, ”... Wwe are 
afraid to be natural. We must suddenly become all kinds of 
people because we are not content with just being ourselves.” 
In conclusion, he said, “Addiction is a form of escape used 
because our lives have lost meaning. People whose lives have 
meaning do not need a crutch.” 

With thoughts such as these, each person present joined the 
group to which he had been assigned as he entered the 
auditorium. Time quickly passed as each group tried to 
understand the breadth and scope of the word addiction. And 
as the discussion continued the generation gap became 
somewhat narrower, and understanding became broader. No 
longer could this be a “city folks’” problem. Our children grew 
up and went to the cities, and, in the meantime, adults were 
doing a pretty good job of preparing them to become addicts 
of some sort or another through their use of a pill for every 
ache or pain, physical or mental, and through the abundant 
use of alcohol. It became apparent that you cannot be heard 
by a teen-ager when you tell him to avoid marijuana while 
you have a cigarette in one hand and a martini in the other. 

Following the small-group discussion, coffee and freshie 
was served and friends and relatives who had come together 
went back home to discuss “What happened in your group?” 
Thus, what was missed in the discussion in one group was 
often picked up through someone who had been in another. 

The following Sunday evening we held a fact finding 
session. At this the Rev. Phil Smith of the Addiction Research 
Foundation spoke briefly on some facts about drug use and 
abuse, in terms of those facts which have to do with human 
relationships which lead to healthy or unhealthy living. In 
addition, each person was supplied with a drug reference chart 
in the series entitled Do You Know What You Are Doing? 
produced by the Council On Drug Abuse (CODA), and 
supplied by Mr. Harvey Mogk, the local druggist. Armed with 
this chart, the people then went to their small groups again to 
size up what was fact and what was fiction. Again it became 
apparent that this all boiled down to a matter of human 
relationships. As Mr. Smith put it in one sentence of his 
address: “A father who waits until his son is 16 before he 
picks him up as a friend has waited too long.” It was at this 
session that Mr. Smith showed the film The Argument and 
after brief comment another, Drugs and The Nervous System. 

The third public meeting again was different. This time a 
panel was used with the Rev. Hugh Moorehouse of the 
Milverton United Church as moderator. The panel members 
were the Rev. Al Evans of Hi-Line; Miss Margaret Kreller, a 
church social worker at the K-W Crisis Clinic; the Rev. Harold 
Brill of the Lutheran Church in Conestoga and a member of 
the staff of the Halfway House in Hamilton; and Dr. Kenneth 
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Hampson of the Perth County Health Unit. Mr. Evans 
emphasized the lack of medical help for youth who had had a 
bad trip even in an area with the population of Kitchener- 
Waterloo. Mr. Brill pointed out that not all alcoholics are 
writeoffs and that the church could be of more help than it 
often is. He quoted one woman as saying that many churches 
are “...a group of friendly strangers.” 

Dr. Hampson felt that the drug problem was a problem that 
belonged to the youth, contrary to the remarks of Dr. 
Morgenson on the first evening and Mr. Smith on the second 
evening who both said that it is “...a people problem”. Dr. 
Morgenson had observed that it was like Pogo who was rallying 
his soldiers and suddenly came to the astonishing realization 
by saying, “We have met the enemy! And we are they!” Miss 
Kreller said that one of the first requests made by young 
people brought into the Crisis Clinic was that no contact be 
made with the family doctor, their parents, or anyone who 
knows them. Miss Kreller also said, “Young people do not 
realize that by taking drugs and alcohol they are giving up 
control of their bodies and emotions to chemicals.” With the 
thoughts of these resource leaders ringing in their minds, the 
audience of 200 or more participated by asking questions of 
the panel. Coffee and informal discussion followed. 

The question before the final meeting was: what practical 
measures could be taken in this small community to prevent 
some of the disasters that have occurred in larger urban areas? 
So the title was “Where Do We Go From Here?” The Rev. 
Cliff DeQueteville of Millbank United Church, co-chairman of 
the Ad Hoc Committee with the Rev. Norris Heubner of St. 
Peter’s Lutheran Church introduced the leader for the evening, 
the Rev. Menno Zehr of the Riverdale Mennonite Church. He 
in turn introduced Mr. John Chalmers of the Sunshine Centre 
in Stratford, who spoke concerning his experience with this 
centre where youth may gather and just talk, listen to records, 
play checkers, chess, cards or ping-pong. Mr. Chalmers’ 
enthusiasm for this part-time work made it easy for those 
gathered to go to their small groups and get into a lively 
discussion with almost total participation. Both adults and 
teen-agers were open with one another. One idea was that if 
parents would care less about the state of their homes and 
make their own youth as well as their friends welcome, that 
this in a small community would be enough. Others put more 
emphasis upon the need of a youth centre for the village and 
the surrounding district. 

On the floor in the open meeting both ideas found a 
hearing. The youth seemed to question whether adults should 
be present at a youth centre if one were formed. The 
difference was resolved through the appointment of a youth 
group which will choose adult advisers with whom they 
would like to work. They are to find the ways and means of 
securing such a youth centre. A dream? Maybe. But one thing 
is sure, the adults of this community have shown more than 
casual interest in their youth and have looked on them as 
something more than irresponsible. Such an attitude encour- 
aged the youth to volunteer their services for this worthwhile 
community cause. 

Where does the church of Jesus Christ fit into this picture? 
It has never been out of it! The whole project began with the 
churches. What the youth and the adult advisers plan will 
undoubtedly continue to involve the churches both financially 
and otherwise. This is how the church in one community 
witnesses.* 


THIS ARTICLE was the joint work of the Rev. Robert B. Cochrane of 
Burns Presbyterian Church and the Rev. Norris Heubner of St. Peter's 
Lutheran Church, the two men who started the experiment in 
Milverton. 
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BY D. LAURENCE MAWHINNEY 
A ees 


@ We live in an impatient age. The world of today is geared 
for speed. Our houses are equipped with all sorts of gadgets to 
make living more convenient. There are push button washers, 
garbage disposals, heating units. We eat instant food, wear 
once only clothing and adjust the T.V. from the comfort of 
our soft recliner. Men travel to the moon and back in a matter 
of days. Modern jets take us around the world in a matter of 
hours. This is the century of haste, rapid movement and short 
cuts in every area of life. 

The problem of family breakdown and the revolt of youth 
is in some measure at least the result of Our jet age society. We 
have given ourselves much more free time and we have had to 
wrack our brains trying to think up new ways in which to fill 
our leisure hours. 

In the search for new adventures and in the haste of our 
explorations we have let slip many of the age old values which 
give life its real meaning. The first of these to suffer was the 
companionship which a home ought to foster. We can still buy 
a house with a 20 year mortgage but a home is not built as 
easily. It requires a lot of time, effort, hard work and devotion 
to make a house a home. A home requires the atmosphere of a 
family, parents and their children, living together, sharing and 
working to make their house a place where life is experienced 
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together. 

Each family should from time to time take stock of their 
assets. How much do the others know about the life of each 
individual family member? How much do they share achieve- 
ments or disappointments? The interests of the parents must 
first of all centre around the lives of their children. This is a 
prime responsibility of parenthood. It is all very well to be 
interested in community projects, to be active in service clubs, 
to be a member of groups and organizations, but in order to 
have any meaning in the quest for a just society the parent 
must give foremost consideration to the needs of his or her 
own children. Too often the children suffer at the expense of 
community service. 

Our homes form the basis of free democratic society. Home 
is the small arena where as a family, we play out the little 
battles which are being carried on in the world. It is in the 
home that the battle for freedom is being waged. It is there 
that the struggle for moral values is encountered. Every home 
is a miniature world in itself, facing the same conflicts which 
divide the world and the same forces which unite it. 

As a solution I suggest that every parent be asked to devote 
more time to the family. That each member of the household 
be asked to share at the very least a part of one day every 
week for family activity. The activity itself can be as varied as 
the interests of each family member. It could be a picnic or a 
bowling alley, a trip to the city or a walk in the woods. The 
point is that the family should have time to be together. For as 
the popular song put it a few years ago, “To know you is to 
love you.” Getting to know one another will help a family to 
grow in understanding, respect and appreciation of each 
other’s values and lives. 

Our children are under great pressure. Pressure to succeed, 
to be popular, to reach the top. Amid the hectic pace of our 
modern world the young person needs to know that there is 
still someone and someplace where he can go and feel wanted 
because he is just himself. A home ought to provide that kind 
of oasis and parents should be the people who accept their 
children, just as they are. 

1 would urge that this companionship in the family be 
carried over into the church. Almost every activity within the 
church seems to segregate the sexes. Children are divided into 
boys’ and girls’ groups, older groupings into Boy Scouts, Boys 
Brigade, C. G. I. T. and so on. Men and women are divided 
into Ladies’ Aids, Guilds and W.M.S., Men’s Clubs and 
Presbyterian Men. In fact, it is only in the late teens and early 
20s that we bring the sexes together for senior high and young 
people’s organizations. This forced separation has resulted in 
the males drifting away from the church in large numbers. 

At every level of a person’s life there should be some group 
Where males and females can come together. So often the 
church has contributed to the problem of parents being absent 
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rom the home. It -is my belief that unless a group serves a 
specific function or fills a definite need it should be 
ibolished. For it is meaningless to bake pies to send money to 
specific projects when children have to come home to ANS 
dinners and a houseful of empty echoes. Every group within 
the church structure today should look at itself and re-evaluate 
its goal to make sure that small successes in mission are not 
causing large disasters at home. 

The Sunday morning period of worship ought to be a time 
when the family can come together to church. This should be 
the one time in the midst of the 168 hours of the week that 
the family shares a common activity. Missing family members 
on this occasion will detract from the atmosphere of 
togetherness. It is the responsibility of parents to see that all 
the family joins in this period of worship and the father should 
be the example of what ought to be. 

How can we encourage people of all ages to attend church? 
I asked a group of young people in our congregation to 
complete a questionnaire, indicating their views on many 
aspects of the church of today. They were unanimous in the 
opinion that our music needs updating or to be more correct 
up-beat-ing. I feel that the majority of church-goers do not 
sing or even listen to the words of the hymns that are used. It 
is gratifying to note that The Presbyterian Church in Canada is 
continuing the search for new words and music with which to 
voice our praise to God. Folk services would not appeal to the 
older generation as a steady diet, but neither does the older 
‘music appeal to the action set. We must encourage young 
‘people to write their own expressions of thanksgiving, turmoil 
and victory. 

Today’s young people do not go for prayer book services, 
in the “vain repetition” sense. Rather they want it told, “Like 
it IS”. Most clergymen are not with it as far as expressing their 
faith in modern language is concerned because they do not 
know their young people. 

How can you get to know people when you see them seated 
on a wooden bench for one hour on Sunday morning? How 
can you get to know them when you pay a visit to the home, 
amid T.V., stereo and radio? How can you get to know them 
at a senior high meeting with printed prayers, published 
dialogue program, business session and discussion at which the 
minister expresses his viewpoint? To get to know people you 
have to be where they are. As far as the young are concerned 
this means the minister may have to forego tea and cookies for 
two afternoons a week and maybe organize a drop-in centre, 
or coach a hockey team. or give demonstrations on photo- 
graphy or just be around where the action is. In this way he 
will come to be recognized as a friend, a companion, a regular 
sort of guy and not a black clothed churchman hiding behind a 
white cardboard fence. 

The solution to the youth problem lies with the clergy just 
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as surely as it rests upon the parents. 

The responsibility for the future must also rest upon each 
one of us as individuals, young and old alike. J. Wallace 
Hamilton says: 


‘“‘We who hold this Bible in our hands, we who are followers 
of the way of Christ are part of the oldest and most radical 
revolution in human history. It is so old that some of us have 
forgotten how radical it is, so misshapen that some people are 
actually shocked to be told that Jesus was a rebel, a 
revolutionist...He was executed as an_ insurrectionist, 
regarded as an agitator too dangerous to live, and put to death 
as a public menace; in his heart was a deep protest against the 
evils that blight man, and in his mind was a great, thought — 
out plan for man’s salvation.” We need today to continue the 
same spirit of the rebel that was in Christ. To reform by trying 
new and daring methods of involvement and commitment. 

I would challenge you therefore to be a rebel. A rebel with 
a cause. The cause of Jesus Christ, the cause of a growing 
dynamic church, the cause of a better world, the cause of 
peace upon earth, the cause of men and women bound 
together by common loyalties, the greatest cause in the 
universe.* 
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BY EILEEN CADE-EDWARDS 


Give a ‘Little 
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“F xtra 


a “PUT ANOTHER cookie in each bag! ” 
instructed my mother as I had just finished filling the last of 
the 12 saran bags with the freshly made date cookies. 

“But I thought they were to hold a dozen,” I said. “I put 
twelve in each bag and I counted them twice.” 

“I know,” my mother said gently, “but it doesn’t hurt to 
put in an extra one. After all, we’ve got more than enough to 
go around again.” 

I distinctly remembered hearing the lady in charge of the 
church bake sale say to my mother’s question as to what to 
bring: “Oh, 10 or 12 bags of date cookies would be fine. A 
dozen in each should be enough.” 

But my mother seemed determined to put that extra cookie 
in the bags! 

I thought about it for a moment or two, but it didn’t make 
sense to me. When you’re 11 years old, 12 means 12, 13 is 13 
— and a baker’s dozen is still 13, no matter which way you 
look at it! 

“Why do we have to do that? ” I asked. 

‘Do what?’? My mother answered as if she had already 
forgotten all about the cookies. 

“Why do we have to put the extra one in? After all, no one 
really expects a baker’s dozen any more.” 

“It’s not a baker’s dozen,” said my mother rather 
indignantly. ‘““Long ago people used to be severely punished 
for cheating or over-charging the public, so to protect himself 
from the possibility of being prosecuted, the baker would 
always add one bun or cake to every dozen he sold. We’re not 
adding one for that reason! ” 

“Then why? I don’t suppose anyone will bother to count 
them.” I argued. 

“Perhaps not,’ my mother answered quietly, “but it never 
hurts to give alittle more than is expected of us, does it? Or 
for that matter, to do a little more than we are paid to do. 
That little extra may, one day, in some way, be taken into 
account.” She laughed good naturedly, “Anyway, it’s better to 
give too many than not enough! ” 

I wasn’t really satisfied but adding the extra cookie seemed 
to give my mother a good happy feeling so there must have 
been SOMETHING to it I supposed. 

That was years ago, of course, and I very soon forgot the 
whele episode. But then when I was 16 I worked as an office 
junior in a big industrial firm. During a flu epidemic when the 
place became drastically short staffed | was asked to help ina 
small office of the same firm — the office where the personnel 
files were kept. 

The place was in a terrible mess. Files seemed to be 
everywhere. They were littered on the desks, thrown on the 
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top of the filing cabinets, stacked in careless piles on the 
window sills and although I was not allowed to look inside 
them, I was given the job of putting them away in correct 
alphabetical order according to the names on the outside of 
the folders. 

During this procedure I noticed something very curious 
about. these files. There was an intriguing little clock-like 
symbol drawn in ink on the lower left hand corner of some of 
them. 

My curiosity overcame my timidity and I asked about 
them. 


Mr. Bland, who was temporally in charge of this small 
office, hesitated before he finally answered: ‘‘There are two 
kinds of people in the world; those who watch the clock, 
afraid to work a minute more than they need and those who 
are not afraid to give of themselves — of their own free time. 
They are the losers and the winners. The clock symbol 
separates them! ” 

That’s all he said and | knew better than to probe any 
further. But I thought a good deal, and very seriously about 
this and I knew that it had something to do with what my 
mother had tried to explain to me years ago about the date 
cookies — about it not hurting to give a little more than was 
expected of us, to work a little longer than we are paid to 
work. This was the little extra that was being taken into 
account — right here in this office, in the form of symbols. 
The clock-watchers and the non-clock-watchers. Recorded, no 
doubt, as a guide in the matter of eventual promotions! 

Yes, it all made sense now. The winners and the losers. 

Looking around now, a couple of decades later, I find that 
the really happy and resourceful people I have known and still 
know, are those who are not afraid to give without reward, of 
their time and energy. 

To give is to find. When we give a little extra we 
automatically become shareholders in the concern, the under- 
taking, the enterprise. We are part of it and are concerned with 
it. Our horizon broadens. We experience that wonderful 
feeling of wellbeing. 

To an employer, loyalty towards the firm is something he 
hopes to find in all his employees — it is all-important. Those 
who willingly stay to finish a job or to tidy up in his own time 
are proving their loyalty and concern. 

That extra cookie my mother popped into the bags for the 
church bake sale proved this too — even if only to herself! 

And whether we spend that little extra time at the office or 
in helping a friend to fix his car, or give more to a worthy 
cause than is really expected of us, that “little extra” will, one 
day, in some way, be taken into account.* 
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News 


South African protest 


An official court decision forbidding a 
Bantu woman to live with her husband, a 
crippled labourer, has caused widespread 
indignation in South African Church 
circles. 

Two leading theologians of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, Prof. J. J. Muller and 
Prof. W. J. van der Merwe, at Stel- 
lenbosch College have sharply criticized 
the court ruling, describing it as contrary 
to Christian principles and conducive to 
increased bitterness amongst the blacks 
against the whites. 

The tragic undermining of legal mar- 

[ pal es riage cannot be justified from a Christian 
ajestic agni icent moral standpoint, according to Dr. 


Muller, who expressed the hope that his 


views would be recognized as a demand 
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A tape news service 
Intervox, a tape news service which 
now offers specializes in church-world news. This 
Alliance assembly in Nairobi last August. 
Intervox was started in February this 
(radio and_ television section), the 
for both Lutheran World Federation (broadcasting 
Vi en and Wom en Christian Communication. 
Once a month Intervox provides a 
< F which is sent out on tape to broadcasting 
stations all over the world. The English 
GHRSEAOMECUCaTOree OTeSOcIal to 43 and the German edition to all 
stations in Germany, two in Switzerland, 
College is now prepared to lands. 
grant degrees and diplomas in The program is produced in the 
recorded both on the premises and sent 
by correspondents in different parts of 
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the world. 


For information, write 


SU ENS OAS AS Dutch give 2% for aid 
156 St. George St., Toronto 5. 


The Synod of the Netherlands 
Reformed Church has agreed to the 
proposal that all World Council of 
Churches members should contribute not 
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less than 2 percent of their total income 
for development programs and _ projects 
round the world. 

Of this 2 percent extra for the third 
world, 75 percent will be transferred to 
the World Council of Churches’ special 
development fund; the remaining 25 
percent will be used in Holland itself fora 
program of education and _ opinion- 
building towards a more effective 
approach to development issues. 
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God 
life is full of new beginnings 
when I sense your eves on me 
help me to see through your eyes 
sights 
sounds 
smells 
I long for your 
straightness 
strongness 
firmness 
and the circle of your love 
which will include thosé 
things 
people 
events 
frequently oblivious to me 
make me 
simple 
honest 
pure 
that I may be at rest 
with you 
the world 
and me. 
— Esther Mcllveen 


Tragedy in South Africa 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Michael Ramsey, left South Africa dis- 
appointed after a sobering three-week 
tour. 

His meeting with Prime Minister 
Vorster, expected to be a high point of 
the trip, was termed “‘little short of a 
disaster” in one newspaper account. It 
dispelled the archbishop’s hope that the 
government could be persuaded to ease 
the pressure on the Anglican Church and 
save its anti-apartheid priests from expul- 
sion. It also became clear that Mr. Vorster 
would not go along with Dr. Ramsey’s 
ideas for bringing even a measure of unity 
between the Dutch Reformed churches 
and other churches. 

In a radio interview the Archbishop 
said apartheid in South Africa is “being 
increased by more ruthless actions. Every- 
where I’ve been I’ve heard of coloured 
and African populations being moved for 
ideological reasons under the group areas 
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act,” he said. “The system is upheld by a 
thoroughgoing system of secret police, 
the special branch and the paid in- 
formers.” 

Commenting on the attitude of church 
people, he said: “I’ve come across in the 
church a deep conservatism... perhaps 
with occasional gestures of multi-racial 
acts of worship, but we jolly well mean to 
go on as we are in the main.” Among 
white clergy he said there appeared a 
stronger social and theological conscience 
with an ardent desire that the church’s 
witness should be stronger. 

Summing up his 3,000-mile tour in a 
final press conference at Johannesburg, 
Dr. Ramsey said: “Violent revolution in 
this country might have the most ghastly 
and tragic results. But I am sure that time 
is short and the only alternative to 
violence is very big changes initiated by 
white people in removing some of the 
inhumanities and injustices in life. This is 
something I know many Christian con- 
sciences in this country are awake 
about.” 

He told newsmen: “‘I leave in a state of 
deep pain at the tragedy I have felt.” 

Dr. Ramsey attacked South African 
government plans for creating self-govern- 
ing homelands for Africans saying: “I’m 
not taken in by this so-called growth to 
independence in the Bantu homelands. In 
the Transkei there’s a dummy parliament 
— one can only call it that — and the 
country for years has been in a state of 
emergency.” 


Draft-age immigrants 


A pastoral ministry to United States 
draft-age immigrants in Canada has been 
undertaken by the Canadian Council of 
Churches, working with the World 
Council of Churches. 

Some $70,000 a year will be spent 
over the next three years on this ministry, 
directed by a full-time staff member of 
the Canadian Council. 

Speaking for the division of inter- 
church aid, refugee and world service of 
the W.C.C. the Rev. Alan A. Brash said, 
“These men are refugees and we do not 
make any judgment on the rightness or 
wrongness of their decision. We help 
them as human beings whom _ the 
churches in Canada are trying to assist.” 


Lutheran fellowship 


Meeting in Winnipeg in December, 
representatives of the three branches of 
the Lutheran Church in Canada agreed to 
recommend that their churches “should 
declare and practice altar and pulpit 
fellowship.” 

If adopted this action will permit 
congregations of the three churches to 
hold joint worship services, transfer 
members, commune members of other 
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Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, Land of the 
Eskimo, Hawaii 
Exploration, Adventure, Excitement 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES & TOURS — Two luxurious 
20-day Spring & Autumn Tours & 
Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia. 
Canadian Rockies, featuring a 9-day 
cruise on the C.N.R.’s palatial passenger 
ship, S.S. Prince George will be directed 
by Rev. Clarkson Smith. Spring Tour 
Originates Toronto, Monday, May 25th. 
Autumn Tour originates Toronto, 
Friday, September 25th. C.N.R.’s Super 
Continental, Vancouver and_ return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska 
and return; calls made Prince Rupert, 
B.C.; Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, 
Alaska. Travel ‘’Trial of '98’’ via White 
Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, 
B.C. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Jasper. 
Tour price $739.00. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 

5 identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours 
will be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith, 
Originating Toronto June 12th, June 
29th, July 17th, August 3rd, August 
23rd. C.N.R.’s Super Continental to 
Edmonton. ‘North to Alaska’’ by 
motorcoach via Alaska Highway, visiting 
Peace River country; Whitehorse and 
Dawson City, Yukon. Fairbanks, Alaska; 
“Trail of ‘98’ via White Pass & Yukon 
Railway. Ferryliner, Skagway to Prince 
Rupert. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Cana- 
dian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake Louise, 
Banff, Calgary, Edmonton and C.N. to 
Toronto. Tour price $739.00 Adjusted 
rates from points in Western Canada. 


HAWAI! — 16 DAYS “INVITATION 
TO PARADISE” 
Escape from the commonplace and make 
the dream of a lifetime come true. C.P, 
Jet Flight from Toronto International 
Airport to Honolulu, February 28th. A 
magic week in Waikiki featuring the new 
Kuhio Hotel. Go Island hopping and for 
your second week visit the Orchid Isle of 
Hawaii; Maui — the Valley Isle and Kauai 
— the Garden Isle. Tour is fully escorted 
by a competent host who takes care of 


all details. Tour price from Toronto 
$649.00. 


LAND OF THE ESKIMO TOUR 

A fully escorted ‘‘Land of the Eskimo 
Tour” originating Toronto in June will 
visit the Canadian Rockies, Vancouver, 
Victoria, B.C. Seattle, Wash. Sitka, 
Juneau, Mount Alyeska and the Arctic 
Eskimo towns of Kotzebue and Nome, 
Alaska. Alaska Railroad; Anchorage to 
Fairbanks through Mount McKinley 
Park. Limited space available. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 
Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: 519-352-1467 


Lutheran churches, and have exchange of 
pulpits. 

The churches involved are the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Canada, the 
Lutheran Church in America (Canada 
section), and the Lutheran Church, 
Canada, (Missouri Synod). They met 
together in a joint commission on Inter- 
Lutheran relationships. 


Church publications 


Christian publishing houses must serve 
the whole society, not just the church 
community and its efforts to evangelize 
non-Christians, editors and publishers 
from 11 Asian nations agreed at a seminar 
in Hong Kong sponsored by the East Asia 
Christian Conference. 

‘“‘We must speak to the restless urges of 
our young people and in the context of 
the material needs of the poor and 
dispossessed,” said U. Kyaw Than, EACC 
general secretary, in a paper read to the 
seminar in his absence. Christian litera- 
ture must be concerned with the human 
situation “for that is the context in which 
God chose to speak to man,” he noted. 

Dr. Tadashi Akaishi, a vice-president 
of the American publisher Harper and 
Row, emphasized the key role of the 
editor. In a real sense he creates the image 
of the publishing house, cultivates 


authors, serves as a public relations man 
and must be sensitive to currents and 
issues in the general life of the people as 
well as in the theological world. 


The tiger cage case 


The council on church and society of 
the United Presbyterian Church (USA) 
has asked the U.S. government to work 
“vigorously”’ on the restoration of press 
credentials to Don Luce, an employee of 
the World Council of Churches whose 
papers were lifted by the South Viet- 
namese government last November, after 
he exposed “tiger cages” in Con Son 
prison. 

(The Indo-China Task Force of the 
Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs in Geneva had previously 
sent an inquiry to the proper authorities 
seeking the reasons why such a measure 
had been taken.) 

Extension of Mr. Luce’s visa, due to 
expire in February, was also urged by the 
Presbyterians who said withdrawal of 
press credentials from the American 
“exemplified” the lack of press freedom 
in South Vietnam. 

They urged acease-fire in Vietnam, 
an immediate exchange of prisoners and a 
definite timetable for ending American 
commitment in Southeast Asia. 


Why attendance declines 


To find out why church attendance in 
one of the Netherlands Reformed con- 
gregations in Arnhem went down by 50 
per cent over the past ten years, a special 
research program has been carried out by 
the church’s executive council. Apart 
from an analysis of the reasons for the 
sharp decline, a number of suggestions to 
improve the situation have been brought 
forward. 

Among causes listed for the decline 
were: the church has failed to convey 
biblical teaching in a contemporary, intel- 
ligible language; there is a general fluctua- 
tion in church attendance: in affluent 
times a small church building is too large, 
while in times of stress a large building is 
too small; the fashionable God-is-dead 
theology can hardly have contributed to 
the decline, as very few church people 
have become familiar with it; the shift of 
emphasis from “‘vertical”’ to “horizontal” 
is no more than a shift in one-sidedness; 
the motive for church attendance dimi- 
nishes with the motive to believe. 

Suggestions to revive interest in church 
going included: the organization of 
family worship; the increase of Bible 
study, and prayer groups; a clear mani- 
festation of the gospel in secular life; to 
take more cognizance in preaching of 
what interests young people; to arrive at a 


c/Morre 


than a New“Dress 


or aCLilya 


The Easter story is the story of the re- 
surrection, the living Christ! Make it 
live in your heart and in the hearts of 


your loved ones. 


Daily devotions will help. Those of The 
Upper Room for March-April, written for 
the Easter season, emphasize the true 
meaning of Easter and the resurrection. 
You can find no better time to start 
daily devotions in your home. 


We invite you to send your order to- 
day, either an individual subscription 
or a bulk order, to start with the 
March-April issue of The Upper 
Room. Subscriptions, three years 


Ra 


for $3.00, one year $1.50. Bulk a / 


orders, ten or more copies of 
one issue to one address, 15¢ 
per copy. Order from The 
Upper Room, 1908 Grand 
Avenue, Nashville, 
Tenn. 37203 
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REV. ERIC BEGGS pins heather on Dr. Ernest 
Gordon, dean of students at Princeton Univer- 
sity, who spoke to the 300 who attended the 
annual men’s supper at Orillia Church, Ont. At 
right is William McEachern. 


Church 
Cameos 


By 


e * ok 
AT VERNON, B.C., the cornerstone of the new 
Presbyterian Church was laid by Tommy Boer, 
representing the church school, and Mrs. Vera 
McCullough, representing the congregation. Rev. 
Howard Kerr is the minister. 


x 


. ee 


THE MORTGAGES FOR St. Giles Church, Baie d'Urfe, Que., and its manse were burned on 


= 
PSR, 
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MALCOLM McKELLAR, right, an elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Strathroy, Ont., since 1915, 
and his wife (second right) presented a new 
Communion set to the congregation. Others 
shown are W. MacVicar, elder, Bruce Marwick, 
clerk of session, and Dr. Archibald Brown, 
minister. 


A DISCUSSION GROUP in Knox Church, 
Walkerton, Ont., during the renewal action 
seminar of Bruce-Maitland Presbytery. 


FRED CARTER of Vancouver gave a recital 
on the organ of Richmond Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., after it was dedicated by Rev. Tony 
Plomp. Built 12 years ago, the 3-rank pipe organ 
was once used in the Victoria Conservatory of 
Music. 


November 29 on the congregation’s 15th anniversary. From left is Rev. B. David Hostetter; Don 
Menzies, building fund campaign chairman; Dr. A. Goodwill MacDougall, the minister; Mrs. Pearl 
McLeod; L. J. Newton; and Rev. John C. Elder, first minister. 
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what 

kind of 
young people 
want to go 
toa 

bible college 


Young people like you. The kind 
you like and admire. The kind you 
enjoy being with. The kind who 

are alert, enthusiastic, happy, 
purposeful, responsible, 
self-disciplined, clear-eyed, 
hard-working and committed to 
Christ. Write for more information 
on one of the most vital, interesting 
campuses in the world today. 


Nearly 400 students 
Over 4000 graduates 


Evangelical 

International 
Interdenominational 
Competent full-time faculty 


Accredited degree programs 
(B.R.E., B.S.M., B.Th.) 


Special courses for 
professional people 


Write to: THE REGISTRAR 


ONTARIO BIBLE 
COLLEGE 


16 SPADINA ROAD 
TORONTO 179, ONTARIO 


synthesis of the “horizontal” 
“vertical” by the integrity with which 
world events are submitted to a biblical 
scrutiny. 

The church council charged its pastor 
to organize a series of consultations with 
former church members; the church’s 
program for the coming months includes 
small discussion groups which will try to 
discover forms of church life in which 
those estranged from the church could 
participate. 


Books on Trinidad 


Copies of the following books are 
being sought for the Caribbean church 
history section of the library of the 
United Theological College of the West 
Indies, located at Kingston, Jamaica. 

John Morton of Trinidad, by S. E. 
Morton. 

My Missonary Memories, by Kenneth 
James Grant. 

The request comes from the Rev. 
Geoffrey Johnston, who may be reached 
through P.O. Box 136, Kingston 7, 
Jamaica. 


Freedom in Angola 


The mission boards of the United 
Church of Christ, U.S.A. and the United 
Church of Canada have decided to recruit 


and’ 


no more missionaries to serve in Angola 
unless Portugal will give reasonable 
assurance that they would be allowed to 
live and work among the people in 
Angola. 

Several missionaries have recently been 
refused reentry visas after home leave; the 
number of missionaries working in 
Angola has dropped from 66 in 1961 to 
12 this year. 


Niagara meeting 


Seven delegates will represent The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada at the 
North American Area Council of the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, February 9 — 11. 
The Council meets annually except when 
there is a world meeting of the WARC, as 
happened last year. 

The convener of the Presbyterian 
delegation is Rev. Dr. Ross K. Cameron 
of York Memorial Church, Toronto, who 
is vice-chairman of the North American 
Area Council. 

The meeting this month will be asked 
to appoint a secretary in place of Dr. 
James I. McCord, president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, who has relin- 
quished that position after several years 
in office. 

This will be the first meeting of the 
North American Area Council since the 


Help already given 


by THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FUND 


WARC and the International Congrega- 
tional Council came together at the world 
level last August. Included in the North 
American Area Council are the Re- 
formed, Presbyterian, and Congregational 
Churches in the Carribean area. 


Telegram to P.M. 


The. Canadian Council of Churches 
respectfully urges the Government of 
Canada to raise its voice in calling for 
clemency in regard to those upon whom 
severe penalties have recently been 
imposed for alleged political crimes in the 
Soviet Union and in Spain and assures the 
government of full support in any 
measures it may see fit to take in this 
regard. 


Urbana ‘70 


Speaking over a live telephone hook- 
up, Glen Davis, one of our missionaries in 
Japan, told 12,600 university students 
attending Urbana ‘70 at the University of 
Illinois, December 27 to 31, of how his 
call to overseas service had come at the 
1958 conference. 

Other highlights included an appeal by 
Samuel Escobar of Latin America for 
“Social Concern and World Evangelism.” 
Many black delegates were present, and 
the conference cheered constantly 


A partial list of causes in which The National Development Fund is 
assisting. These represent beyond ‘‘The Budget”’ gifts. 


Kenora Fellowship Centre 


Lending Fund for hard pressed younger congregations 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Home — Montreal Infirmary 


Inter-Faith Housing Project — Calgary 


Senior Citizens’ Housing, New Westminster 


Increase of Basic Stipends Annually 


INNER CITY 
$33,000 to be paid in three equal annual instalments to begin with the acceptance of a 
“call” or the appointment of a second minister of Queen Street East Presbyterian Church 
for special ‘‘downtown” work in Toronto. 


DOWNTOWN OSAKA 


$30,000 to a ‘‘Harlem Type’’ mission in downtown Osaka, Japan, part of a Christian 
Centre in that huge city. 


$150,000 
100,000 
25,000 
15,000 
25,000 
70,000 


THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FUND 
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throughout the address of Tom Skinner, a 
26-year-old black evangelist, who spoke 
in blunt but constructive language of the 
eis Sack acial Wee Crisisss candies World 
Evangelism.” 

Representing our church at the general 
board of missions booth were India mis- 
sionaries Miss Eleanor Knott, the Rev. 
and Mrs. Angus MacKay, and a vice- 
chairman of the board, the Rev. A. 
Donald MacLeod. 


Personals 


The Rev. Peter McKague has resigned 
from the St. Giles, Sault Ste. Marie and 
Bar River, Ont. charge to become the 
minister of the Community Church at 
Terrace Bay, Ont., the first Presbyterian 
to serve this congregation. 

The Rev. Gordon Cunningham is 
leaving Rocky Mountain House, Alberta 
to accept an appointment to St. Albert in 
Edmonton Presbytery. 

The Rev. William B. Mitchell has 
retired after 43 years in the Presbyterian 
ministry. Graduating from Knox College 
in 1927 he served in the west and in 
Ontario, at Kincardine, Durham, Dundas 
(17 years) and other charges. He was at 
Grace Church, Presbytery of West 
Toronto, for 5% years prior to retire- 
ment. Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell left Canada 
in mid-January for Bermuda, where he 
will supply St. Andrew’s Church, 
Hamilton, for a month. 

An engraved silver rose bowl was 
presented to the Rev. George E. and Mrs. 
Dobie by the congregation of St. 
Timothy’s Church, Ottawa, when the 
minister and his wife celebrated their 
silver wedding anniversary. 


Walter Clements, clerk of session of 
Central Church, Vancouver, B.C., was 
honoured at a dinner by the congregation 
after 25 years on the session. He is shown 
with a scripture memory diploma that he 
received in 1906. 

Mrs. Lloyd H. Schaus of Waterloo, 
Ont., has been elected president of the 
Women’s Inter-Church Council of 
Canada. She is the first Lutheran to hold 
this position. 
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Ministers 

like you 
invented 

life insurance... 


Ministers who cared about the welfare 
of their families. Ministers who strove 
to protect their widows and children 
from privation. They were the men who 
founded PMF, North America’s first 


insurance company. 


PMF has preserved this concept during the past two 
and a half centuries. Through two world wars, 

several depressions and numerous financial struggles, 

we have faithfully served clergymen of all denominations 
and their families. 


Because of our exclusive clientele, PMF can provide you, 
and your family, with permanent, participating life 
insurance at extremely low premium rates. 


Life insurance from a company of ministers, founded by 
ministers, is your smartest investment. Please contact us for 
additional information on how the Fund can work for you. 


Presbyterian 


..+.| Qe) | MINISTERS’ FUND |--------: 
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LIFE INSURANCE CRizilee 

e 

e 

e 

e 

In Canada: 15 Gervais Drive, Suite 700, Don Mills, Ontario e 

Home Office: 1809 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19108 e S, Carson Wasson, D.D., Pres. ; 

e 

Please send information about insurance rates and policies offered by the Fund. e 
e 
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Books 


DIETRICH BONHOEFFER, a Biography. 
By Eberhard Bethge 

As Karl Barth was probably the most 
quoted Protestant theologian from 1930 
to 1950, so was Dietrich Bonhoeffer from 
1950 to 1970. These very different men, 
of two generations, were great friends. 
Both have been much misunderstood. 

Eberhard Bethge was an intimate dis- 
ciple of Bonhoeffer and married his niece, 
becoming a member of that extraordinary 
family circle which had been so quick to 
recognise the tragic wrongness of Hitler 
and used its positions of high influence in 
Berlin circles to conspire and act in many 
ways in the attempt to destroy him. It 
was to Bethge that the famous Letters 
and Papers from Prison, mere occasional 
jottings of reflections and meditations, 
were addressed. 

This monumental biography, the fruit 
of more than 20 years’ search, composi- 
tion and translation, will doubtless be 
consulted for generations to come. Ob- 
viously beyond the means of most 
people, it should be in public libraries 
throughout the world. In one small 
Ontario town the first reader was a 
paraplegic young man. 

Details about German professional and 
landowning families, intellectuals and 
universities, ecumenical affairs, struggles 
within society and the churches before the 
impact of Nazi rule and thought, perilous 
training of young pastors for the “confes- 
sing church’’, lead one into many strange 
realms, not easily understood. 

As this whole complex crumbled to 
pieces Bonhoeffer, sustained by devo- 
tional practices, constant prayer, biblical 
meditation and_ rigorous discipline, 
looked deeply into the realities which 
would endure. So he provided illumina- 
tion for new patterns of secular Christian 
life which are so puzzling to many of the 
survivors of his generation. 

One is thrown back, in this moving 
story, to simple things — the power of 
strong family affection, the importance 
of clear thinking and profound study, the 
comradeship and support of friends who 
share one’s convictions and experiences, 
the need to find new means of expression 
and then not take them too seriously, and 
the grip on us of the God whom we can 
never understand, though we find him 
coming to us afresh through the Christian 
mysteries, in our despair with ourselves, 
this world and all human resources. 
(Collins, $18.95) Wilfred F. Butcher 


GO, KNOW, LIVE, by Anders Akerlund 
and Michael Proctor 

This is described as a project book, 
bearing the sub-title “A presentation of 
the Christian faith for young people.” 
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Loaded with things to do in class, it is 
designed to help youth explore their 
questions about God’s existence and their 
relationship to him. Without providing 
ready-made answers, the book directs 
them to the witness of the Bible and 
encourages them to articulate their own 
answers within the context of their own 
life in the contemporary world. 
(Welch, $1.25) 

(Mrs. J. A.) Heather Johnston 


Involvement 


“T don’t want to get involved” is a 
frequent cry from “good” people. It is 
natural to avoid unpleasantness, to stand 
“apart from the pulling and hauling.” It is 
also a form of moral cowardice and a 
denial of what one essentially is. 

Being a person is being one in relation- 
ship. Until you are hurt in another’s hurts 
you are not yet human. Until you rejoice 
in another’s success you fall short. “He 
who lives for himself alone lives for a very 
mean fellow.” 

St. Paul said, “‘we neither live nor die 
as self-contained units.’ I am not an 
isolated individual, for I am a son, a 
father, a brother, a citizen, a churchman. 
My relationships give me my identity. 

I am involved in the needs and aspira- 
tions of all men — I dare not enjoy what I 
am unwilling to share. I am involved in 
humanity’s inhumanities. I am my 
brother’s keeper. I cannot do everything, 
but I can do something. 

I reach my stature as a human by 
becoming involved in humanity. I reach 
my stature as a son of God by identifying 
with a Son who served men and died for 
them. Until I become involved I am only 
a taker. When I start giving, then I start 
living. 

Turner N. Clinard 
SLES LL AL LAL TE TS 


DRY BONES CAN LIVE AGAIN, by 
Robert E. Coleman 
The sub-title of this book best des- 
cribes its contents: ““A Study Manual on 
Revival in the Local Church.” It is in- 
tended for study by small groups within a 
congregation prior to any evangelistic 
effort. Its strength is the attention paid to 
scripture to prepare a group or congrega- 
tion. Its weakness is a tendency to 
present a series of manipulative techni- 
ques intended to produce a desired result. 
(Welch, cloth $3.75, paper $1.35) 
Robert B. Cochrane 


WHY PRAY? by Mark Gibbard 

Another book about prayer? Mark 
Gibbard would be the first to admit that 
many people spend far too much time 
reading books about prayer and not 
enough time praying. Therefore it is 
Gibbard’s purpose in this little book to 
point his readers to the prayers of the 
Bible and to the example of Christ, and 
to encourage them to launch out in 
prayer, as individuals and in groups. 
There is nothing startling or new in this 
book but it is well worth reading. 
Perhaps, as the author suggests, each 
person should read one good book on 
prayer and then start practicing it. If you 
are looking for the book to prepare you 
for prayer I suggest you read this one — 
and then pray. 


(Welch, $1.75) Zander Dunn 


LISA’S SPRING BABY, by Eleanor 
Riggins Brawley, photography by Betty 
Gayhart Nellist 

A really lovely book about Lisa, a 
little girl of four years of age, and superb 
pictures by a photographer of high 
repute. The simple form of writing, 
together with the sensitive photos, will 
help parents, teachers and others who are 
striving to explain to young children the 
mystery of life. Lisa finds out that loving 
a bady is just about the nicest thing that 
can happen to any child, she says “‘it’s 
nicer than sunshine or flowers or spring- 
time.” Children will be able to identify 
themselves in the questions Lisa asks. The 
large, readable print makes this a most 
readable book for children of all ages. 
(John Knox Press, $3.25) 


CANADIAN ART: VITAL DECADES, 
text by Paul Duval 

This collection of colour and black 
and white art reproductions also includes 
a good many works by the Group of 
Seven, plus Tom Thomson, James Wilson 
Morrice, Emily Carr, David Milne and 
Clarence Gagnon, and is the story of the 
McMichael Conservation Collection of 
Art at Kleinburg, Ontario, in the second 
largest gallery in Canada. (Clarke, Irwin, 
$13.50) 


THE KING’S ROAD, by Cecelia Holland 

A good “teaching” story for junior age 
children, guaranteed to keep interest at a 
high level, as it unravels through 151 
pages, with illustrations. A barefoot boy, 
King of Sicily, realizes he must be a good 
king; sails on an honest-to-goodness pirate 
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ship and has friends who are character 
contrasts. Refreshing and delightful! 
(McClelland and Stewart, $5.95) 


THE DOOMSDAY BOOK, G. R. Taylor 

This book is well named, for having 
read it I feel doomed. G. R. Taylor, who 
also wrote The Biological Time Bomb, in 
this work catalogues man’s perverse 
pollution problems so well and docu- 
ments them so convincingly that many 
readers may feel like throwing away the 
book in despair and running off to a 
beautiful south Pacific Island to escape. 
Even that would be foolish for the south 
Pacific islands are suffering and will suffer 
from man’s poor stewardship of God’s 
creation. It seems that everything can be 
polluted and everybody will be affected. 
The only hope I can muster after reading 
this book is that some of Mr. Taylor’s 
projections for the future may not come 
true. You must read this book. Hope- 
fully, it will provoke you to refuse to 
accept your doom and will prompt you 
to participate in trying to overcome it. 
(Oxford, $6.50). Zander Dunn 


THE LEGACY OF TOM DOOLEY, by 
Lawrence Elliott 

Here we find the story of some of the 
men and women whose lives were touch- 
ed by Tom Dooley and becuase of this, 
have given up careers and comfortable 
way of life to try and carry on his great 
medical and relief work in Asia. The 
author, on the staff of The Reader’s 
Digest, has written many books, but this 
latest one is a must for all who are really 
concerned with the sick, suffering and 
starving in the world today. (Nelson 
Foster and Scott, $7.50) 


APPALACHIAN WILDERNESS, by Eliot 
Porter 

Full page, glossy colour photographs 
colourfully illustrate this book, showing 
the wild flowers and foliage in the wilder- 
ness of the Great Smokey Mountains 
National Park in the Appalachia area of 
the U.S.A. In the park one can find 1,300 
varieties of flowering plants, and the bcok 
gives an enticing glimpse of their beauty. 
(Clarke, Irwin, $30) 


GOOD NEWS FOR ALL CHILDREN, by 
Sheri Dunham Haan 

The contemporary language, style and 
illustrations make this a Bible story book 
with a difference. Parents can read it to 
the pre-school child with the assurance 
that their youngster will be able to 
understand the main concepts of the 
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A Free Bible? 


There is no such thing as a FREE BIBLE. 


Someone has to pay for it. Your contribution to the 
Canadian Bible Society helps pay for a Bible for the 
two-thirds of the word’s population which has an 
income of only $145.00 per annum. 


Your gift is urgently needed. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, 

Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 285, Ontario 


OR YOUR 


CHURCH GROUP 


CHILDREN'S 
ane MRTHBAY ASSORTMEN? 
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veconiy 
Pacers AUSF ment 


MANY GROUPS EARNED OVER 
$200. LAST YEAR WITH START NOW 


Experience proves the Monarch Line 
M Oo nw A 4 C ) Cae is so good, prices so attractive, there 
is no limit to the money you or your 


CARDS AND GIFTS group can earn. You are under no 


obligation—it’s well worth a trial. We 


You will earn as much, or more, this easy’ give you every help. 
may with the Monarch Line of beautiful All 

ccasion assortments, Easter cards, Get Well 
cards, Sympathy cards, Wrappings and Gifts. SOS NZIS TERMS to all church 
You only need to show to friends and neigh- groups and organizations make it easy 
bours to get immediate orders. to finance purchases. 


MONARCH GREETING CARD CO. LIMITED 
Dept. PR, 217 Cannon St. E., Hamilton, Ont. 
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| Please send me your FREE full-colour Spring catalogue, full particulars and 
MAIL All Occasion cards on approval. 
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COUPON 
TODAY 


rer rr rr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr retiree rere ry 


SUPERBLY 
Beautiful... 


The world’s 


loveliest postage stamps 
(Space, Animals, Butterflies, 
Paintings, etc.) carefully selected, pain- 


album 


Flowers, 
stakingly mounted on_ special 
sheets, encased in sheer acetate beauty. 
Can be filed in any 3 — ring binder. 

An entirely new, innovative technique 
for enjoying the worlds most popular 
hobby. 
Start 
hobby. 
Subscribe for your children & Grand- 
children. Cost is nominal betw. $6.00 to 
$8.00 per month. 


JEANNE’S SERVICES, P.O. Box 204, 
Richmond Hill, Ontario. 


Stamp collecting as a_ family 


ONE OUTSTANDING 
VOLUME 


THE ABINGDON 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Chapter and verse 
information on each 
book of the KJV. 

Articles on the 

Bible as a whole, 

on the Old Testament 
and New Testament. 
Maps, cross refer- 
ences, complete index— 
all in 1,452 pages 
Regular edition, $10.95 
Thumb-indexed 
edition, $13.50 


At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS . 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


stories. Six, seven and eight-year-olds will 
delight in reading it themselves. (Baker) 
Suzanne McBrien 


GOD IS NO FOOL, by Lois A. Cheney 
Lois A. Cheney is a new writer, and 
certainly in this book she writes in a new 
way with cool satire, while showing a 
sensitive reflective frame of mind as she 
seeks to present God, as a God of fear, 
yet love, of grace, of majesty, and wit. 
Each meditation will measure your spirit 
against God’s word, a very modern book 
but well worth the reading. (Welch, $4) 


Briefly.... 


| THANK GOD FOR THE RED, WHITE 


AND BLACK, by Jeanette Struchen 

A refreshing collection of off-beat 
prayers for the Christian who likes con- 
temporary language and _ ideas. 


|| (McClelland and Stewart, $2.50) 


CRIES* FROM sTHE -BURTINGSEDGES 


OF THE WORED; by Oscar J. Rumpf 


Choric readings requiring six or more 
people, on issues such as hunger, overpop- 
ulation, love and peace. Useful for wor- 
ship and other gatherings. (John Knox, 
b2.95.)3 


TO--BELIEVESEING MAN wacby 
Pintauro and Corita Kent 

Another book by the authors of To 
Believe in God, this is a lively exploration 
in poetry combined with the skill of a 
graphic artist. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, 
$4.55) 


Joesph 


TORONTO IN Eric 
Hounsom, $8.95 

THE: SUNDERSIDES sO Fal ORONTO; 
edited by W. E. Mann, McClelland and 
Stewart, $8.95. 

Two widely contrasting books on 
Toronto, the first is a fascinating histori- 
cal sketch, the second a sociological study 
in laymen’s language focusing on the city 
of today. 


1810, by Wilfrid 


GRAPHICA 68 

The best in advertising and editorial 
art) (fOmie them AtieWirectors 
Toronto, an intriguing look at commer- 
cial art today. (Ryerson, $10.75) 


Paperbacks 


THE UNDERGROUND ©) CHURCH, 
Pelican, $1.25 —a collection of articles 
by leading men and women dedicated to 
change and renewal in the church, edited 
by Malcolm Boyd. 


(Cliwley war 


TEN GREAT WORKS OF PHILOS- 
OPHYS- News American. « Library. 
$1.50 — works by outstanding thinkers 
such as Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas 
Aquinas and John Stuart Mill. 


MANAGING THROUGH INSIGHT, New 
American Library, $1.25 —a guide to 
executive success by top management 
consultants. 


THE PRISON OF MY MIND, Barbara 
Field Benziger, Pocket Books, 7S5c—a 
moving personal account of the author’s 
fight against mental illness. 


NEW AMERICAN REVIEW, No. 9, 
Signet, $1.25 — One of a series collecting 
works of poetry, essays and fiction. 


MAY - YOUR FIRST. EOVE BE. YOUR 
LAST, and other stories, by Gregory 
Clark, Pocket Books, 95c — sparkling wit 
from Canada’s dean of humourists. 


THE EMOTIONAL CARE OF YOUR 
CHILD, by David Abrahamsen, M.D., 
Pocket Books, 75c—a__ psychiatrist 
examines a child’s emotional needs. 


See/hear 


Kairos Samples 


Those who visit the hospitalized might 
be interested in the Kairos brochures for 
visitors. Sample kit #1 is for clergymen 
and #4 is for laymen. The samples cost 
$1.00 from Kairos, Box 24056, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, 55424. 


Guess Mashmakan 


Two Canadian records deserve atten- 
tion from thoughful Christians. The 
Guess Who’s Share the Land has some 
interesting songs. Share the Land the title 
song, suggests the need to share “out” 
resources. Hang on to Your Life is an anti 
drug song, while Bus Rider laments the 
frantic purposeless speed that leads to 
nowhere. Hand Me Down World puts 
into words the feeling of a lot of young 
people that they do not want the mental 
and physical baggage foisted on them by 
their “when I was your age”’ parents. 

Mashmakan is a delightful album that I 


‘was introduced to by my 12-year-old son. 


As the Years Go By is a spirited (note 
pun) song about the nature of love. 
Shades of Loneliness provides an emotive 
entrance into the loneliness theme. And 
there’s more! 
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Film Leader 


A colour film made by your class? 
Sure, and it doesn’t take much money 
either. Buy clear leader and make your 
pattern on it with magic markers or 
water-colours. Tape background music 
for it and you have a genuine colour and 
sound film. How about painting the 
colours of creation on your leader and 
taping quiet music plus someone reading 


ans lower cost 


Can We Continue 


Can we continue to use our resources 


® 
at the current rate and still provide for nsurance for 
tomorrow? Can we continue to deny a 


fair share of the world’s resources to the 


majority of the world’s people? More 
basically, can we afford to continue as a your ome 
consumer oriented society that seems to 
gain the world but loses its own soul? 
These are questions that are being asked 
by today’s artists of film and record. 
“What on Earth” (National Film 
Board) is a fine 10-minute film about a 
Martian who comes to the world and in 
the midst of skyways, freeways, turn- 
pikes, cloverleaves, service stations, 
garages and bodyshops makes the natural 
assumption that the economy is “geared” 
to provide for the needs of these 
machines machines that inherit the 


earth. Another film The Litterbug is a reason for not 


10-minute colour cartoon about public 


another 


nuisance number | — Donald Duck. ‘ re) 8 ee 
Footnote to Genesis is a 26-minute film, 

available from Religious Associates, rin ing. 
Toronto. 


A spate of records on the ecology 
theme has recently hit the market. David 
Alexrod’s Earth Rot opens with a reading 


of Genesis 1:1, Joni Mitchell’s Big Yellow A few years ago, the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Taxi suggests that we “paved paradise and Company introduced a new idea in car 
put up a parking lot.” Then there’s Gary insurance to motorists in Alberta, Manitoba 
McFarland’s Sky, “Lightfoot’s The and Ontario: lower rates for non-drinkers. 
Doomsday Book, The Kinks’ Big Black Thousands of Canadians soon began to save 
Smoke, Hair’s Ain’t Got No Air, Fred money the Abstainers’ way. 
Young’s The Dolphins, The Byrd Today, the Abstainers’ concept has been 
Brothers’ Natural Harmony, Ed Ames’ extended to home and property insurance, 
Leave Them A Flower, and others that I too. If you don't drink, Abstaineérs’ can 
shall mention in a later column. probably insure your home, your cottage, and 
other personal property for less than you're 

At the theatre paying now. 

No film buff should miss Five Easy For further information contact your nearest 
Pieces. Robert Dupea (Jack Nicholson) is Abstainers’ agent or write — 


a sensitive Babbit who is not so much 


looking for something as running from 
something. Unable to combine intellect 
and emotion there is a sense in which 
Robert Dupea is also the Easy Rider of ) 
Middle America. Fast-paced and touch- 


ing, it is a film that will be talked about 
long after it fades from the screen. 


ABSTAINERS: 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 


A frightening experience unless you ; SSS ee 


are already convinced that sin is an 
Order BOOKS ond 


experiential doctrine, Joe is also a must- Order Your BOOKS 

see film. All the problems are there — CHURCH & S.S. SUPPLIES from all church supplies from 
drugs, sex, prejudice, social-stratification, 
the generation gap, and Joe and Bill — 
two fellows who you may not like, but 
must recognize. L.E. Siverns 


February, 1971 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
$2 Wyntord Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 
4 ALBERT STREET, TORONTO 1 
(Ask for Latest Catalog) 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, hoarseness, sore throats, 
irritable coughs from colds, 
cigarette smoking, working in 
dusty mines, shops, bronchial 
*\ asthma, shortage of breath, si- 
nus congestion. DIANA DROPS 
medication help to brake-up 
phlegm and open respiratory 
and nasal passages for more 
easier freer breathing. Also 
for sore gums and toothache 
pain, indigestion gas_ pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA to 
feel better fast in minutes. 
B Best for adults—children. Sold 
at your drugstore. 


UNFAILING ROXODIUM FOR 


Quick relief of acute pain 
stiff swollen finger joints, 
wrists, elbows, painful knees, 
ankles, sore back, neck, around 
ears, sciatic pain, sore jaw 
due to colds, or toothache pain, 


painful soreness and_ swell- 
ing from nasty falls, injury, 
bruises, sprains or strains, 


also re boils, acne pimples on 
face or neck, or rash and skin 
itching. There is nothing like 
ROXODIUM. Sold at drugstores 
across Canada. Makers: Luscoe 
Prod. Ltd., 559 Bathurst Street, 
Toronto 4, Ont., Canada. 

Be sure you have ROXODIUM. 


PERSONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Ontario P.Y.P.S. Reunion 

Will be held on Saturday, March 13th, 1971 at 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Islington (at 
six points). Plan to come — renew old acquaint- 
ances — an excellent program is being arranged. 
Registration — 4 P.M., Banquet 6 P.M. Price 
$3.50 per person. Registration deadline March 
Ist. Registrar — Mrs. Helen Knott, 69 Rossburn 
Drive, Etobicoke 652, Ont. 


CAMP STAFF WANTED 
FOR CAMP IONA, BALA, ONTARIO: Camp 


directors, camp stewards, food stewards, qualified 
water-front directors and nurses, senior counsel- 
lors 18 years of age and up for intermediate 
camps and 20 years and up for senior camps, 
junior counsellors (Boys) 16 years of age and up; 
(Girls) 17 years of age and up for intermediate 
camps only. Senior staff desired for entire summer. 
Free board and remuneration provided plus satis- 
faction of aiding Christian education through 
camping, Write: Rey. R. C. Spencer, Box 118, 
Arthur, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in privato residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and_ breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: ‘“HILLSEA”’, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and _ solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for 
church clubs and fraternal societies are avail- 
able from A. A. Larigford Bowls Company, 
Dept. PR, 555 Waterloo Street, London, 
Ontario. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 

counseling within a Christian perspective. 

Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 

ree Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
, Ont. 


REFORMATION TOUR 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, 
London, July 8-29 ($849 inclusive). Rev. [. 
Avery, 102 Alston, Pointe Claire, Que. 
29) 


Youth 


SIXTEEN TEEN-AGERS went on a 24-hour ‘’Starve-a-thon’”’ at Richmond Church, B.C., and 


raised over $250 for Oxfam. With sleeping bags, films, speakers and games the period of starvation 


was more of a happening than a hardship. 


Toys for Saskatchewan 


Seventeen cartons of toys were sent 
from Melrose Park Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, to Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 
early in December. They were the gifts of 
boys and girls in Melrose Park Church to 
Canadian Indian boys and girls. 

Instead of bringing in the usual white 
gifts of food the Melrose Park juniors 
were encouraged to give one of their own 
treasured toys for an Indian child. Then 
they went beyond that and collected so 
many toys that senior members provided 
money to send the cartons by railway 
express. 


Chauvin relief project 


Christian Kids in Action, the 12-14 age 
youth group of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Chauvin, Alberta, recently took 
on Nigerian relief as a service project. 
They organized and hosted a tea and bake 
sale by which they raised $68.15 to help 
their fellow Christians in Nigeria. 

They asked that this money be used to 
purchase three sets of farm hand tools at 
$10.00 per set; one pair of sheep and 
one pair of goats at $15.00 a pair; and 
eight Bible and/or hymnbooks in the Efik 
and Ebo languages. 


Glen Mhor reunion 


The first camper-counsellor reunion 


for Glen Mhor Camp was held on 


December 5 in Toronto, at a local high 
school and at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Islington. About 200 of a possible 350 
campers, and 38 of a possible 45 counsel- 
lors attended this reunion. The program 
included cabin discussion groups, a 
devotional talk and filmstrip, swimming, 
games in the gymnasium, and a mass- 
choir of camp songs. Both campers and 
counsellors went home overflowing with 
past memories, and looking forward with 
much anticipation to returning next 
summer to Glen Mhor. The reunion was 
under the director, Art Pattison. 


Ontario P.Y.P.S. reunion 


On Saturday afternoon, March 13, the 
sixth reunion of the Ontario P.Y.P.S. will 
be held at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church (Kipling and Dundas). 

In keeping with a St. Patrick’s theme, 
invitations have been sent in a package to 
Ireland to be stamped and mailed back 
from there to all those who registered in 
1968. Dr. J.A. Johnston, minister of 
McNab Street Church, Hamilton, will 
bring the main address with the Rev. J. 
Robson and the Rev. George Cunningham 
together with Miss Mamie Cunningham 
leading the singsong. The Rev. George 
Malcolm will be reminiscing. June and 
Rodger Johns together with Doris and 
Clive Williams are co-chairing the event. 
Registrar is Mrs. Helen Knott, 69 Ross- 
burn Drive, Etobicoke 652, Ontario. Cost 
of registration and dinner is $3.50. 
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Here’s an idea! 


Richmond Hill's Workathon 


Walkatons have become the “in” thing 
for raising money, and many good causes 
have been boosted by this method. But 
often the walkers actually have little to 
see in the way of results for their efforts 
except blistered feet. The minister of 
Richmond Hill Presbyterian Church, Rev. 
William Wallace, had this in mind one 
Sunday when he invited the congregation 
to participate in a WORKATHON for the 
purpose of improving and up-dating the 
90-year-old church building. (The con- 
gregation was established in 1817). The 
suggestion was made that perhaps some 
folk who could not give time, skill or 
muscle might sponsor a worker by 
making a small financial donation to 
purchase materials and supplies for the 
WORKATHON. 

The response to this proposal was 
spontaneous, exciting and broad in scope. 
Members of the congregation, by depart- 
ments and as individuals, joined in this 
work project. Between 60 and 70 persons 
pledged themselves for manual labour, 
and other contributed over $700, in 
sponsorship. It was a revival of the old 
fashioned barn raising bee! Cupboards. 
and cubby holes were explored and 
cleaned — inventories taken — floors were 
scrubbed and polished —a crumbling 
chimney was repaired — a sidewalk was 
built — dead trees were removed — old 
furniture re-upholstered and paint applied 
by the gallon. 

The WORKATHON has provided an 
opportunity for fellowship in the con- 
gregation. Gowns, business suits and 


Sunday dresses were laid aside as every- 


E) 1G f Ks J 
WORKATHONERS are shown erecting 
ascaffold to repair a chimney on the manse 


adjacent to Richmond Hill Church, Ont. 
February, 1971 


body put on overalls and work clothes. 
The suffix ‘thon’ in workathon is derived 
from ‘marathon’ which indicated an 
extended effort. This enterprise will 
require three months to complete, and a 
congregational social will be held when 
the job is done. Meanwhile, the partici- 
pants already are beholding and enjoying 
the fruits of their labours around the 
church. 


Vien 


PM personality 


®, From the Eastern shore of 
* Canada comes our PM person- 
» ality for this month. The men 

of Cape Breton Presbytery 

have always been most active 
@ _and dedicated in their service 
to the church. This is in no small part 
due to the enthusiasm of the leaders ever 
since 1957. Roy Campbell was born in 
South Gut, St. Ann’s, Cape Breton. He 
attended school in Baddeck Academy and 
has lived in Baddeck for the past 35 
years. Roy is a past president of both the 
presbytery and synod men’s work com- 
mittees. 

In these capacities Roy has made an 
excellent contribution to the PM 
movement in Cape Breton. He still con- 
tinues to actively promote men’s work in 
many congregations. And in Knox 
Church, his home congregation, he is 
session clerk, Sunday school  super- 
intendent and a choir member. 

For 10 years Roy was an active 
member of the Baddeck Fire Department. 
In business he spends 8 months of each 
year as a government fishery warden and 
the 4 winter months as a service man for 
Imperial Oil. When he has time he loves 
to do some salmon fishing and is adept at 
preparing salmon flies. 

The Campbells have two sons and a 
daughter. Mrs. Campbell is active in the 
Women’s Association and is very fond of 
flowers, taking great pride in the family 
garden and house plants. 


Deaths 


ALEXANDER, MRS. JAMES, 89, life 
member of the W.M.S., Knox Church, Camp- 
bellton, N.B., Nov. 24. 

ARMSTRONG, MRS. B. D., 81, widow of a 
Presbyterian minister and missionary, member 
of Glenview Church, Toronto, mother 
Margaret of Toronto and Dr. Gordon of Ottawa, 
in Toronto, Dec. 26. 

CARR, NORMAN McLEOD, 78, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sarnia, Ont., Dec. 13. 

COLE, ALLAN, 76, envelope secretary, Ste 
Luke’s Church, Oshawa, Ont., Dec. 21, former- 


of 


ly of Milden, Sask. 

DOUGALL, ALEXANDER, 86, elder, Knox 
Church, Woodstock, Ont., Dec. 17. 

HENDERSON, WILLIAM LORNE 
STEVENSON, 74, elder and roll clerk, St. 
Columba by-the-Lake Church, Pointe Claire, 
Que., Dec. 2. 

MacKAY, DONALD GEORGE, 81, senior 
elder, St. Andrew’s Church, Prescott, Ont., 
Nov. 26. 

MacLEOD, ALEXANDER J., 85, elder, 
Farquharson Church, Middle River, Cape 
Breton, N.S., Nov. 27. 

McLEOD, MRS. CHRISTINA, St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ont., formerly First Church, 
Brandon; life member of the W.M.S. and 
president of Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario Synodical, Nov. 20. 

McMILLAN, J. DANIEL, 79, elder, Duff 
Church, Largie, Nov. 22. 

MITCHELL, MRS. HELENORA, 90, active 
W.M.S. worker and pioneer member of St. 
John’s Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., Dec. 22. 

PURDON, JAMES H., 87, elder, Knox 
Church, McDonald’s Corners, Ont., Nov. 26. 

STANSALL, MRS. MARGARET, _ 69, 
MacVicatr Memorial Church, Outremont, Que., 
Nov. 28. 


Anniversary 


44th — St. John’s, Pugwash, N.S., Nov. 29, 
(Rev. Gordon Matheson). 


Calendar __ 


INDUCTIONS 
Bhe, Rev. Robert, Almonte, Ont. Dec. 13. 
Bowring, Rev. David M., Oshawa, St. Paul’s, 
Ont., Dec. 10. 
MacKay, Rev. James, Grand River, 
Lomond, Framboise, N.S., Dec. 1. 


Loch 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Grand Falls, St. Mathews, Nfld., Rev. Charles 
I.G. Stobie, 92 Patrick St., St. John’s. 

Merigomish and Barney’s River, N.S., Rev. 
Hugh Creaser, 214 Washington St., New 
Glasgow. 

North River-North Shore-Englishtown, N.S., 
Rev. Neil J. McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney 
Mines. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. Cedric Pet- 
tigrew, Church St., Westville. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: «: 

Carleton Place, Ont., Rev. R. J. Gillanders, Box 
993, Perth. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Rev. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, 
Maxville. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
W. E. Sayers, Box 53, Avonmore. 

Ft. Coulonge and Bristol, Ont., Rev. A. B. 
Casselman, 4 Atholl Doune Dr., Lucerne, 
Que. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan and Elgin, Que., Rev. A. 
Ross MacKay, 2575 Beaudet St., Montreal 
eos 

Winchester, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. T. H. Boyd, 
Box 703, Morrisburg. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Barrie, Essa Rd., Ont., Rev. Paul L. Mills, 32 
Blake St., Barrie. 

Bermuda, Rev. E. F. Smith, 168 Rathburn Rd., 
Islington, Ont. 

Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., Dr. W. H. Welch, 1579 
Royal York Rd., Weston. 

Toronto Chinese, Ont., Rev. P. G. Maclnnes, 
415 Broadview Ave., Toronto 250. 

Toronto, Queen Street East, Ont., Congrega- 
tional minister for team ministry, Dr. John 
Wevers, 116 Briar Hill Ave., Toronto 310. 
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“THE CHORISTER” 


“The Goun that likes to be compared." 
B 


FOR 

CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


BURLINGTON 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since STAINED GLASS 1850 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18. ONT 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 25th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. _ TEL. (519) 853-1510 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


write 


“Robemakers and Tailors since 1842” 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITED 


Extend to you an invitation to 
visit their new modern showroom 
with its complete stock of clerical 
robes, vestments and furnishings; 
also a wide range of choir gowns, 
cassocks, surplices and academic 
hoods. 


Clerical suits made to measure 
with matching rabat waistcoats 
if desired. 

Quality and fine craftsmanship is 
a Harcourt tradition. 


26 Duncan St., 
Toronto 133, Ont. 


Telephone 
364-4408 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEIKLE 
STAINED GLASS STUDIO | 


Box 757 * Port Elgin, Ont. 


ARE YOU PAYING 
TOO MUCH 
FOR THE RECORD? 


If you are paying 
$2 a year 
your congregation 
is NOT on 


the Every Home Plan. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
in English Stained Glass 
SEND FOR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 
Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 
G. MAILE & SON 
10/12 The Borough, 


Canterbury, Kent. 
England. Established 1785 


PICTORIAL PLATES 

Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
Sehonl, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. Wholesale prices. Organizations 
only. 

Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


°Robes and°Vestments 


for Clergy and Choir (Si) 
Nowe 


(A) Clericol suits from finest fabrics. 

(B) Write, Phone or Visit our Showrooms. 
100 BROADVIEW AVE, 6879 PARE STREET 
MITED mtn 


731-3751 


TORONTO 8, ONTARIO 
461-8211 


Waterloo, Knox, Rev. R. F. Thomson, 153 
Norfolk St., Guelph. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Bluevale-Belmore, Ont., Rev. R. H. Armstong, 
Box 115, Wingham. 

Corunna, Knox Moore, Mooretown, Ont., Rev. 
D. S. Campbell, 254 N. Brock, Sarnia. 

Kirkwall and Knox, Sheffield, Ont., 
Trevor J. Lewis, Box 221, Waterdown. 

Shakespeare and North East Hope, Ont., Rev. 
W. J. Murray, Box 235, Mitchell. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s Ont., Rev. Alan B. Embree, 
204 Grand River St. N., Paris. 

Thedford, Watford and Warwick, Ont., Rev. 
Charles A. Falconer, Box 219, Forest. 


Rev. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Prince Albert, St. Paul’s, Sask., Rev. Stephen 
How, 722 Branion Drive, Prince Albert. 


Synod of Alberta: 
Grand Prairie, Forbes, Alta., Rev. A. D. McGil- 
livray, 1301-92nd Ave., Dawson Creek, B.C. 


Synod of British Columbia: 

North Vancouver, St. Andrew’s and St. 
Stephen’s, Dr. I. S. Rennie, 577 W. 27th 
Ave., Vancouver. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 


Edmonton, Rev. Robert D. Wilson, Box 244, 
Chauvin, Alta. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


Dayspring, Edmonton, Alta.; Coquitlam, B.C.; 
Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills 402, Ont. 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 


NIGERIA — (1) urgent need for doctor for 
hospital in war devastated area for 1 to 2 
years. 

(2) minister for Lagos and Ibadan areas. 

TAIWAN — (1) Christian education consultant 
(women’s work). 

(2) Teacher with elementary training to give 
leadership in vocational counselling. 

CARIBBEAN — person with training and 
experience in Christian education for local 
and area leadership (man or woman). 


Readings 


February 1 — Rom. 6: 1-11 
February 2— Rom. 6: 15-23 
February 3— Rom. 7: 4-13 
February 4— Rom. 7: 14-25 
February 5 — Rom. 8: 1-11 
February 6 — Rom. 8: 12-18 
February 7— Rom. 8: 18-27 
February 8 — Rom. 8: 28-39 
February 9— Rom, 9: 10-23 


February 10 — Rom. 10: 13-17 
February 11 — Rom. 11: 16-22 
February 12 — Rom. 12: 1-8 


February 13 — Rom. 13: 8-14 
February 14 — Rom. 14: 13-23 
February 15 — Rom, 15: 7-13 
February 16 — Rom, 16: 17-27 


February 17 — Gen, 11: 1-9 
February 18 — Jonah 3: 1-9 
February 19 — Luke 18: 35-19: 10 
February 20 — Luke 13: 31-35 
February 21 — Acts 13: 26-39 
February 22 — Acts 17: 22-30 
February 23 — Rev. 21: 1-5 
February 24 — Acts 4: 13-22 
February 25 — John 4: 1-15 
February 26 — Mark 10: 23-31 
February 27 — Rom. 1: 8-17 
February 28 — Rey. 14: 6,7 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
by Ann Mazur 


Joe 


® “Only one valentine!” Mary Anne flopped down on her bed 
feeling sorry for herself. She wished that her mother was at 
home to cheer her up. 

“Only one valentine, and all the other kids got a big pile,” 
she said out loud. It was true that she was a new girl at 
Pinewood School, and had been there only one day. She had 
sent several valentines to other children. They must have 
forgotten about her. 

She sat down and looked at the valentine that Miss Brown 
had given her. 

Inside was a fairy. Her dress sparkled in the light and the 
star on her wand glowed red. Mary Anne shut her eyes. 

“Oh, it is so pretty, wouldn’t it be fun if the fairy were 
real?” she thought. She touched the fairy’s white lace dress 
again. Suddenly it seemed as if beneath her finger, the little 
body wiggled. 

‘Don’t just stare,” said a tiny tinkling voice. “Help me, 
please.” 

Mary Anne opened her mouth in astonishment. “What do 
you want me to do?” 

“¥’m stuck to the paper,” said the fairy. ‘Pull at my dress. 
Gently now. Don’t tear it.” 

Very carefully Mary Anne took the edge of the paper and 
pulled it away from the dress. Then she freed the tiny silver 
slippers and watched with delight as the fairy flexed her feet. 

“Oh, I get so stiff,” said the fairy. “Now help me get my 
hands free and I’ll do the rest.” 

Mary Anne freed first one hand and then the other. The 
fairy waved her wand and a shower of tiny hearts floated 
through the air. 

“Thank you. That’s much better,” she said stretching. 
“Now for my wings. Put me down on the table and hold the 
paper while I pull.” 

The fairy reached over her head and freed first one gauzy 
heart-shaped wing and then the other. At last she pulled her 
golden hair free. “Ouch, that hurts!” 

Mary Anne watched with shining eyes. “You are so 
pretty!” she said. 

“Thank you very much,” replied the fairy. “My name is 
Valencia. If you don’t mind, I'll do a few dance steps to limber 
up.” She began to sing in a high sweet voice: 


Up and down on the wind I go, 
Stringing teardrops to make a smile. 
A lacy fairy valentine 
Brings happiness for a little while. 
Valencia skimmed through the air singing and dancing. 
Sometimes she leaned forward and floated like a bird. 
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Sometimes she dropped her head back and beat her feet 
together so quickly that they were just a silvery blur. 
Sometimes she lifted her tiny arms over her star-crowned head 
and turned around and around the crystal light that hung from 
the ceiling. 

At last the fairy floated down to the bedside table, and sat 
down on Mary Anne’s finger. 

“Now I feel ever so much better,” she said as she fanned 
herself with a tiny lace handkerchief. 

“How did you get into the valentine?” Mary Anne asked. 

“Every year we fairies have work to do for Father 
Valentine,” said Valencia. She waved her wand again and a 
shower of red hearts appeared in the air. Mary was surprised. 
“I didn’t know that fairies worked.” 

“Oh, yes. Our job is to make people happy. Boys and girls 
are often disappointed when they don’t get many valentines. 
Sometimes they are greedy and they want too much. Many 
valentines does not mean many friends.” 

“I had more friends in Stockton where we used to live,” 
said Mary Anne. 

“Your good friends may remember you in the mail,” said 
the fairy. “Don’t forget that making friends takes time. It 
doesn’t happen all at once. You will soon make new friends at 
school.” 

Mary Anne laughed. “I feel very happy, now.” 

“Then help me pass the happiness along,” said Valencia. 
“Here is how. Put me back into my place on the paper.” 

Very carefully, Mary Anne pressed the frilly white dress 
and red heart-shaped wings into place. “Now where do you 
want me to go?” 

Mary Anne thought for a minute. “Would you go and cheer 
up another new boy in our class?” she said. “He got only one 
valentine, too. But I don’t know his name.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” Valencia replied. “I will follow your 
wish. You will be surprised at how far a wish can go. Take me 
out on your front porch and throw me up into the air with all 
your might.” 

‘What about the traffic?” Mary Anne looked worried. 

“T will be quite safe. Goodbye, Mary Anne, and be a good 
friend to the people you meet.” 

Mary Anne ran outside, She threw the valentine into the air 
with all her might. She could see it soar and swoop, sway and 
dive. It fell at the feet of a boy who was walking home, his 
face sad, because he had only one valentine. 

He picked up the fairy valentine and opened it. “Oh, boy,” 
he shouted and he ran home laughing. 

Mary Anne blew a kiss at the sky. “Goodbye, Valencia,” 
she said, “come back next year!”’* 
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CAN THE CONGRESS 
HELP YOU? 


‘The CRUX of the ( This is what one young man wrote after the 1967 


Matter’ Congress at Queen’s University: 
is the theme of “| have returned to my home community with the 
the 1971 warmest thoughts of the concerned laymen, and in 


Presbyterian Congress part ministers, who share the mission of our church. 


at the If these are the people with whom | must work asa 
University of Guelph Presbyterian, then | am excited by what God might 
do with such a seeking people. | believe there has 
from Thursday, never been a more difficult time to be a Christian, 
June 24th to and yet never before has Almighty God given so 
much potential, or so many opportunities for us to 
Sunday, June 27th. share the Truth, which | am convinced every man 


needs, Jesus Christ. 

WILL YOU BE THERE? 
It is my belief that the Congress has strengthened 
many so that they may respond in a creative way.” 


Recently, when he was approached for permission 
to reproduce the above, he commented: ‘’l am sur- 
prised that those words come from a time of some 
deep rooted doubts in my life. It must have been 
some experience! ”’ 


Travel costs will be equalized, so that each delegate 
pays $40. The registration charge is $15, and room 
and meals will be another $35. It is expected that 
congregations will help to underwrite the expenses 
of delegates. 


Speak to your minister now if you are interested in 
attending the 1971 Presbyterian Congress, so that 
he can forward your name to the Presbytery 
committee. 
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Do you care enough? 
Ewart’s first male student 
Champion of justice 


@ “| think generally our church is going in a beautiful 
direction >. .” 

This is one of the views expressed by Jay Bailey in a 
conversation with B. David Hostetter, synod educational 
adviser for Toronto and Kingston. 

Jay Bailey is the first man to enrol in Ewart College. Since 
1897 Ewart College has been a school for women, first as the 
Missionary and Deaconess Training School, and since 1961 
under the present name. When Jay Bailey registered in the fall 
of 1970, he was the first man to take advantage of the new 
co-educational policy established by the board of Ewart 
College. 

Jay lives at home in Agincourt, a suburb of Toronto. He is a 
son of Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Bailey, until recently the minister of 
Knox Church, Waterloo, Ont., and now the senior educational 
consultant for the board of Christian education. 

Here is part of the conversation as recorded by Jay Bailey 
and B. David Hostetter. 

BDH: How does it feel to be a history-making student? 

JB: Well, I don’t feel very special. 

BDH: Do the female students at Ewart College not make you 
feel special? 

JB: I suppose, in small ways. I definitely feel different. 

BDH: You haven’t lost your masculinity. You haven’t shaved 
your beard. 

JB: No, but I do miss not having another male in the class to 
talk to, to relate to, ona strictly male level. 

BDH: You wouldn’t mind that as a result of this interview 
there might be some other male classmates for you at Ewart 
next year? 

JB: Not at all. 

BDH: How did you happen to decide to come to Ewart 
College? 

JB: I didn’t know about the degree course for quite a 
while. I was going to work for a year before going to 
university or anything, as a matter of fact I hadn’t decided 
whether I was going to university or not. Over the summer 
I decided that I would like to go into the ministry. 
I applied to the University of Toronto for a general arts 
course, but the applications have to be in before June first. So 
I thought I would work for a year. As it turned out I couldn’t 
find any involving work. I worked for Manpower for a while. I 
didn’t like that sort of work too much. Then my Dad 
mentioned once that there was a degree course at Ewart. He 
was thinking at the time that I might just take one degree, but 
I thought then that with the degree I could get into Knox. 
With the Christian education beforehand it would be very 
good preparation. So when I gave my Dad that idea he thought 
it was excellent. I came to the college and asked about the 
possibilities and they immediately received me with open 
arms. 

BDH: What do you mean with open arms? (Laughter) 

JB: (Laughing) They welcomed me profusely. 

BDH: You weren’t hugged and kissed on both cheeks in 
French style or anything like that? 

JB: Not quite, no. (Laugh) 

BDH: Are all your teachers at Ewart College women? 

JB: No. My living religions teacher is the Rev. M. R. Gellatly. 

BDH: Are you presently taking any courses at U. of T.? 

JB: Pll have to wait and take those courses during the summer. 
The ones I miss this winter Ill have to take at the end of my 
three years. 

BDH: And then you intend to go to Knox College? 

JB: Perhaps not right away, I’m not sure about that. My 
fiancee and I may decide to go overseas for a while. 

BDH: What would you be interested in doing overseas? 
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JB: I’m not sure exactly what is available. My fiancee and I — 
would both have to agree on a certain program. I’d like to get 
some experience in relating my ministry to people, all kinds of 
people, not just people in the church. 

BDH: I see. Is your fiancee also studying at Ewart College? 
College? 

JBwYesasheds: 

BDH: Is this a bit of an attraction that the two of you can 
study in the same college? 


BY B. DAVID HOSTETTER 
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JB: That helps, yes. 
BDH: What kind of ministry do you see ahead of you? 
JB: I would like to be a pastor in a congregation. If we had a 
deaconess or Christian educator, I would leave the Christian 
education up to them, even though this is what I am being 
taught now. I can use my Christian education background in 
many different fields, not just in planning church school 
curriculum. 
BDH: You think of yourself, then, as primarily a future 
preacher rather than a future teacher? 
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JB: Yes, although I would like to mix preaching and teaching 
to get a whole ministry. I don’t see a minister's job as 
primarily preaching. 

BDH: What is your concept of a whole ministry? 

JB: I don’t think I’ve completely formulated it yet. My 
thinking and reading are still in the embryo stage. I don’t want 
it to be completely rigid even after I have established a good 
working arrangement. 

BDH: What do you consider the ideal working arrangement? 
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JB: It would be nice if every church could have a Christian 
- educator and the minister plus a youth worker or other 


qualified leader. 


_ way to becoming a senior pastor? 


JB: I don’t really see myself as a senior pastor, with a staff of 
three, right away. It would be fine with me to be in* the 
position of assistant minister or Christian educator. There’s a 
lot that can be done in both capacities and there’s a need for 


them. 
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BDH: What kind of staff position would you prefer on your 


BDH: You don’t see your own future as a professional 
Christian educator for your whole career? 

JB: No, I don’t. I would like to be able to relate to people in a 
worship capacity as well as in education. Some education in 
the church tends to become cultural education rather than 
Christian education. There has been a tendency to equate 
Christianity with democracy. That won’t work. Just as in 
communist countries they equate communism with an end to 
all conflicts between different structures of society. That just 
won’t work. You have a dependence on ideals. Ideals just 
don’t work. 

BDH: You, don’t think Christianity is idealistic? 

JB: No, I don’t really. Well, I suppose, Christianity is idealistic 
in the same that it needs everyone participating to bring about 
the kingdom of God. But we can’t bring about the kingdom of 
God. He brings that about and he does it through each person 
individually. In a sense, as our living religions teacher was 
saying today, as God became incarnate in Jesus Christ, he 
becomes incarnate in a different and much smaller way in us 
when we accept him. In a sense, his kingdom is in our soul. 
That, I don’t feel, is idealistic at all. 

BDH: As far as Christian education is concerned then, I take it 
you would want more worship and more prayer and less 
intellectualizing, less history, less facts, less doctrine? 


JB: Yes, but not only is there not enough interest in prayer 
and music and worship, but the doctrine that is taught is too 
often not Christian doctrine. It’s cultural acceptance. 

BDH: Being a good Canadian? 


JB: Right. But along with bringing more prayer, worship and 
song, and celebration into Christian education, I like the idea 
of learning how to worship, how to pray. Like, Jesus had to 
teach his disciples how to pray. And no one has taught me 
how to pray really. I’ve just gathered it from experience here 
and there, in church, and at the table at every meal, and from 
the Bible. I think that when each person has to do this for 
himself there is quite a wide spectrum of ways of praying. 
Some people approach God on a very humanistic basis, talk to 
him as if he were sort of a friend, on the same level, without a 
sense of awe. 


BDH: What do you think of the blend of the intellectual and 
the worshipful at Ewart? 

JB: We all participate in chapel services. We are encouraged to 
put new ideas into our chapel services. This is where a lot of 
experimentation should take place and too often it doesn’t. 
BDH: You don’t think that your course at Ewart is going to be 
repeated again in Knox College? 

JB: I don’t think so. It’s mainly Christian education here. 
What worship instruction I can get here I think will be more 
beneficial than redundant. 

BDH: What about Bible and doctrine? 

JB: We have an introduction to the Bible course. In year two 
we get Biblical doctrine. Our introduction to the Bible course 
is very stimulating. I really enjoy it. It’s the kind of thing I’ve 
been wanting todo... 

BDH: So you're not unhappy that you made your decision to 
come to Ewart? 

JB: Not at all, no. I enjoy it. 

BDH: Would you encourage a man who is interested in 
teaching but not necessarily in preaching to come to Ewart? 
JB: I think that there is a great deal to be said for both male 
and female Christian educators. I’d like to see a lot of both. I 
think it would be nice if we had more women pastors, too. 
Being in the position that I am I would recommend it very 
highly to any man or woman who is going into the ministry or 
who wishes to be a Christian educator. * 


Development is hope 


@ This is the month when Presbyterian congregations are 
asked to contribute to the work of the general assembly’s 
committee with an awkward name, the committee on inter- 
church aid, refugee and world service. _ 

The major denominations in Canada have joined this year in 
stressing the third aspect of that committee’s function, world 
service. On the special envelopes that we presume you will use 
during March is the theme: “DEVELOPMENT IS... HOPE — 
people all over the world need hope. You can give hope.” 

It is not too difficult to get Christian people to respond to 
an appeal to aid in time of disaster, as we know from the large 
amounts that came in for Nigeria/Biafra relief. But the arm of 


the church must also be extended to help those whose station: 


and circumstances make life a desperate struggle in ordinary 
times, the poor and the deprived. 

It is to these people in undeveloped areas that church world 
service is turning its attention. The governments of more 
fortunate countries are extending aid, and Christian outreach 
must join in response to the need as well. Our government’s 
development assistance is channelled through the Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA) which works 
closely with the International Development Association (IDA). 

The aim, to put it simply, is a matter of stewardship, to 
share with others the resources and opportunities and skills 
that God has given us. It has been stated officially that 
“development assistance is an important and integral part of 
the general conduct of Canada’s external relations, particularly 
with developing countries.” 


Editorials 


At an emergency meeting of the executive of the com- 
mittee on inter-church aid, refugee and world service, held just 
as we were going to press, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
was asked to share with other Canadian churches in support- 
ing four specific development projects on the understanding 
that our government, through CIDA, will contribute dollar 
for dollar to these four. 

They include: a program to raise the standard of living in 
West Indonesia, initiated by the church there; welfare projects 
and leadership training in Malawi, in Africa; leadership 
development in Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco; and an agricul- 
tural project in the Phillipines. 

The Presbyterian committee exective voted $1,000 each for 
the first two projects and $500 for the third and fourth. It was 
limited by the resources at hand. 

Inter-church aid, refugee and world service is an extra 
appeal in our church, but one that is authorized by the general 
assembly. Your response this month will help the committee 
to determine where and when aid can be given, to those whose 
future is threatened by sudden disaster, to the countless re- 
fugees who have been displaced by political wranglings, and to 
the under-privileged whose hope lies in practical assistance to 
enable them to learn new skills and develop a better economy. 

The gift of hope is yours — to share through a contribution 
to the fund for inter-church aid, refugee and world service. If 
your congregation overlooks the March appeal, you may send 
a cheque to The Record made out to The Presbyterian Church 


in Canada. We will see that it is forwarded and acknowledged.* 


Sesame Street and the church school 


@ Last September we devoted a column of this magazine to a 
description of Sesame Street, the television program geared to 
the tastes of three to six year olds. It is carried on the CBC 
network from Monday to Friday for an hour daily. 

How will Sesame Street affect our church schools? Writing 
in The Episcopalian (January, 1971) Lyle E. Schaller predicts: 

“Christian education’s most important development in 
1971 will be a response to the tremendous success of the 
television program Sesame Street. Developed to help prepare 
the deprived ghetto child for kindergarten, the series has won a 
wide following in white middle-class suburban homes. 

Sesame Street’s variety of new teaching techniques and 
methods will make the five-and six-year-olds who have spent 
50 to 100 hours watching it less tolerant of old, tired Sunday 
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school teaching methods. 

Sesame Street may be the critical factor that moves the 
church school’s pedagogical style from the convenience and 
preferences of the teacher to one responsive to the needs and 
interests of the child.” 

Is it too much to hope that our church school teachers are 
familar with this program? Some of them, as in every 
generation, will be looking for ways in which to attract and 
hold the interest of the young minds committed to their care. 
We can’t bring the wonders of television into the church 
school. But we can profit from its success, and make at least 
modified use of the latest techniques and materials to impart 
the gospel effectively to the tiny tots who are so eager to 
learn. # 
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Artist and 
Social Worker 


™® Four miles from the centre of 
Nairobi, the capital of Kenya, is the 
Eastleigh area. More than 45,000 
people of different races and tribes live 
there. Some are quite well-to-do, 
others have moderate incomes, but the 
majority of them are very poor. 

There, on the slopes of the Mathare 
River, more than 25,000 squatters live 
illegally in shacks made out of debris 
and cartons. They are the poor. 

Close by the Presbyterian Church 
of East Africa has established the 
Eastleigh Community Centre. The 
director is a 38-year-old Kenyan who 
is a devoted Christian, a concerned 
social worker, and a talented artist and 
sculptor. He did our cover drawing of 
The Last Supper. 

The centre ministers to the poor 
who live nearby. On a monthly budget 
of only $85 it also meets some of the 
needs of destitute families, helping to 
provide food and school fees and 
clothing. 

Edward S. Njenga, the director, 
learned to handle clay from his 
mother, who was a potter in a small 
village. Then he began sculpting and 
held some successful exhibitions. The 
above sample of his work, dealing with 
the plight of the poor, shows a tiny 
girl begging. 

Now a full-time social worker, Mr. 
Njenga has designed Christmas cards 
and notelets which are sold in aid of 
the centre. To that project he gives not 
only himself but the proceeds from his 
drawing and sculpture.* 
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usual way of sitting on stools while the host serves.” 
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CLERGY POWER 

IN THE 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
by Ronald W. McGraw 

London, Ont. 


@ In recent years, lay involvement has 
been a much trumpeted preoccupation of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Various schemes including Presbyterian 
Men, business women’s groups, term 
eldership and youth observers have been 
introduced to increase the part the 
layman plays in the running of the 
church. 

At present, the organization and plan- 
ning committee is undertaking a complete 
re-examination of the church and _ its 
structure with the aim of up-dating it and 
making it more relevant to its members 
and to society. The compilation of in- 
formation about church members now in 
progress should also make it possible to 
locate laymen who can make valuable 
contributions as a result of their special 
capabilities and their positions in the 
secular world. 

In theory, all this activity will result in 
increased lay involvement in all levels of 
the church. In practice, without radical 
change, the church will remain as firmly 
in the hands of the clergy as before. At 
present, The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is so organized that, with the 
exception of sessions and boards of 
managers, the voice of the layman is 
effectively silenced. 

It would be unfair to suggest that this 
supression has been deliberately imposed 
by the clergy. However many laymen 
have been frustrated by clergy who quite 
happily accept the role of bishop in all 
but name. Most of these “reactionary” 
clergy have attained positions in the 
church structure where they are able to 
ensure their continued domination by 
frustrating the efforts of those who 
would reform the church. 

The number of clergy who make the 
decisions for the church through its 
various boards and committees is con- 
siderably less than 100. These are the 
men who are always serving on one or 
more committees and are close to the 
centre of power, the church offices at 50 
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Wynford Drive, Don Mills. Admittedly, 
other clergymen are members of these 
committees, but they do not really have 
an important part to play in the decisions 
taken. 

In speaking of “bishops”, one should 
not forget that 50 Wynford is our own 
version of the Vatican. We too have our 
‘conservative’ and “liberal” members of 
the Curia (only we call them executive 
staff) and there are some amongst them 
who would hush the voices of protest and 
change. Certainly, there could be more 
effort made to involve laymen in the 
boards of the church and to ensure that 
decisions are taken on the basis of the 
expressed best interests of the church as a 
whole and not only upon the opinions of 
a few clergy. 

To be specific, I would like to mention 
a few examples of obstacles preventing 
lay participation: 

1. Meetings of boards and committees 
at SO Wynford Drive are with very few 
exceptions held at 10.30 a.m. or 2:30 
p.m. Mondays to Fridays. That is, at a 
time when most laymen cannot attend 
without sacrificing part of a day’s pay. 

2. The lay membership on the impor- 
tant boards and committees of our 
church varies from about 50% on the 
administrative council to 35% on the 
general board of missions (figures for 
1969—70). The actual attendance of lay- 
men is normally quite below these 
figures. In the numerous meetings of 
mission committees I have attended over 
the past nine years, on only one occasion 
was a lay member present. At all other 
meetings, the only non-clergy voting 
members were the representatives of the 
W. M.S. 

3. No provision is made for compen- 
sating laymen who must take time off 
their jobs if they are to attend board 
meetings. This effectively ensures that 
only the self-employed or the retired can 
afford to attend on a regular basis. On the 
other hand, congregations are expected to 
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cover the cost of a substitute ie 
when their own is absent from the pulpit — 
on church business. In addition, a regula- 
tion exists which states that executive 
staff at 50 Wynford will be paid 10c a 
mile for travel on church business while 
everyone else receives 6c. The assumption 
is that everyone else receives a basic car 
allowance from their employers! This 
may be true in the case of clergy, but it is 
certainly not for the laymen. In any case, 
6c is a punitive rate in this day when 
companies and government agencies pay 
between 10c and 15c a mile. 

In short, for a layman to be in on 
these decisions, he must be self-employed 
or retired, wealthy enough ‘to subsidize 
his travel to and from meetings, con- 
cerned enough to beat his head against 
what seems to be an impregnable wall so 
that he will become widely enough 
known in the church to be named to one 
of the boards, and crazy enough to think 
that when he has crossed all those 
hurdles, his one vote will make any dif- 
ference. 

It is typical of the growing irrelevance 
of our church that laymen cannot be 
moderators of church courts. A motion 
to this effect was presented to the general 
assembly in 1970 and because there were 
theological reasons for a layman not 
being moderator of a session or 
presbytery, the whole concept was 
thrown out. An erudite exposition by a 
professor of theology was sufficient to 
convince most of the laymen present that 
they were unworthy of such an exalted 
position. This meant that the combina- 
tion of reactionary clergy and retired 
laymen was able to defeat the motion. It 
is interesting to speculate what would 
have happened had the laymen been an 
average of 20-30 years younger. Maybe 
the ever increasing number of clergy 
pushing for change would have been able 
to carry the day. 

This letter is written solely out of a 
concern, for a thes” future a2 one inie 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. If there is 
little or no apparent unrest or dissatis- 
faction within the church over the role of 
the layman, it should not be a cause for 
comfort. It should be an indication that 
apathy has set in and those who want 
change have ceased their futile striving 
and left the church or become docile, 
“establishment”? members. 

Now that church structure is being 
re-examined, we have an opportunity to 
take seriously the role of the laity. If we 
do not remove the obstacles to lay par- 
ticipation, the Presbyterian Church will 
become less and less relevant to the needs 
of the layman and become a sort of club 
for clergy and senior citizens. * 
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GOD'S WAY 

OR OURS? 

by Anna McDonald 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 


® Our church across Canada has become 
far too active in the fall and winter and 
far too inactive in the spring and summer. 
When September arrives all age groups 
begin thinking of school, its heavy cur- 
riculum and connected activities; com- 
munity efforts and groups re-open; and 
church organizations re-open. This seems 
to come all at once until there is hardly a 
night in the week free to be at home. 

For many years urban churches have 
been quite inactive during the summer. 
Now the urban and rural churches are 
almost identical because of changes in the 
country. One needs only to think of 
electricity and all its comforts made avail- 
able to most rural communities across 
Canada. Then for the urban dweller rural 
communities have become another street, 
avenue or suburb. Formerly city dwellers 
used to enjoy two weeks or a month ina 
rural area. 

In the serene unelectrified years the 
rural churches enjoyed fellowship with 
the urban visitors. Churches were well 
filled then. Recent years have seen this 


fellowship change. It has happened for 
many reasons. I mention two: 1. Chan- 
ging the time of regular hours of worship. 
Before making this change the session of 
the congregation or pastoral charge 
should give the matter very prayerful 
consideration. Unless some reason for 
changing the time of the regular service 
of worship is really valid it should remain 
unchanged. 2. Family summer cabins — 
parks all over the land — Everyone 
seeking pleasure which in itself is not 
wrong. But when it keeps people from 
carrying out Christ’s commands, and 
especially from attending the regular 
services of worship on the Lord’s Day and 
desecrating it, then it is putting a god 
before GOD. 

Summer activities of the church now 
include vacation Bible schools, and camps 
for many age groups. These are wonderful 
means of getting close to individual lives 
with the gospel and Christ’s claim upon 
their lives. From these many dedicate 
themselves to serving Christ faithfully in 
whatever vocation they are or will be in. 
They must go on and be strengthened. 

But are we wise in closing regular 
church meetings for the summer? The 
Sunday schools, C. G. I. T., Explorers, C. 
O. C. and mission bands should remain 
open. The W. M. S. presbyterial meetings 
should not be held in the cold season 
when many faithful members cannot 
come because of the cold, stormy and icy 
conditions. They should be held in the 
spring or summer. W. M. S. auxiliary 
meetings should not close for summer. 
Prayer meetings, the power-house of the 


“Someone wants you to preach him to sleep.” 
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church, should go on every week. 

It seems to me that all of us, ministers, 
elders, deaconesses, voluntary leaders of 
church activities and church members 
have allowed the methods used by our 
grandparents and parents for “getting the 
Word around” to slip away. New methods 
seem to have overshadowed or blotted 
them out. “A new broom sweeps clean” I 
once said to a friend. “Yes” she said but 
“the old one knows the corners.’ Perhaps 
our allowing good traditional methods in 
church and community life to slip away is 
an underlying cause of the trouble in 
Quebec and elsewhere in the world. 

Remember God has not changed his 
order. The days, weeks, months and years 
— the seasons — are still the same. His 
command to “remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy” is applicable to the 52 
Sundays in the year. He has appointed 
this sacred day to be given completely to 
the worship of him. He calls us to “‘seek 
first the kingdom of God” and to heed 
what the Bible says: “‘have no other gods 
before me”. * 


Letters 


STIPEND INCREMENTS 


The annual meetings of my two little 
congregations are over, and they voted to 
increase my stipend to $6600. That’s the 
amount set by the Stipend Increment 
Schedule for ministers of my vintage. 
Now, I like increases as well as anybody. 
What I don’t like is the stipend increment 
schedule. It is unscriptural, and unpres- 
byterian, and maybe even worse than 
that. 

True, it gets ministers more money. 
But has anybody considered what else it 
gets them? I recall David Craig’s experi- 
ence at Calabar in the Biafran war, when 
he came close to being shot by federal 
troops because in their language the 
words “missionary” and “mercenary” 
sound alike. Those words are beginning to 
sound alike in English too. 

$6600 is a lot of money. It’s four 
times the basic stipend of 1942, when I 
was ordained. It is far above the national 
income average; and far above the average 
income of our parishioners. We like to 
compare ourselves with professional 
people like doctors and teachers; let’s 
start comparing ourselves with the people 
we serve. And in a quiet moment, we 
might compare ourselves with Someone 
“‘who for our sakes became poor.” 

But that’s not what bothers me most 
about the stipend schedule. Its greatest 
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evil is that it takes away trom the people 
their right to decide what their minister’s 
stipend should be. Now they are told 
what they must pay, by order of the 
presbytery and assembly. Gone are the 
days of voluntary, cheerful giving, when 
annual meetings voted an increase in 
stipend because they could afford it and 
thought that their minister deserved it. 
Come are the days of giving grudgingly, 
and of necessity, whether they can afford 
it or not, and whether they like it or not. 
The stipend schedule has done more to 
alienate congregations, and to destroy 
the relationship between minister and 
people, than any enactment of our 
church courts within memory. Things like 
that usually happen when the law re- 
places the gospel. 

There are two changes needed to 
correct this wrong. First, the presbytery 
should set a minimum stipend for each 
individual charge. The stipend schedule 


H. Moore of Uxbridge, Ontario. We knew 
that for some time he had been recording 
the Sunday morning service of worship, 
for use in a local nursing home. He 
readily agreed to send us a tape each 
week, and so we had a recording of a 
complete service, for our family’s use 
each Sunday morning. We tried to 
interest other families to join with us, or 
passed the tapes on to them for use in 
their own homes. One family, I re- 
member, used to drive to Sault Ste. Marie 
on Sunday mornings, and played a tape 
on a battery operated cassette in the car 
during the trip. Mr. Moore, indeed, had a 
far reaching ministry some Sunday 
mornings, with simultaneous services in 
Uxbridge, Elliot Lake and Sault Ste. 
Marie! 

Since our transfer to Kapuskasing, we 
have been very happy to find the fellow- 
ship of another Presbyterian congrega- 
tion, but we still continue to receive a 
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requires all charges to pay the same 
stipend, an obvious discrimination against 
small charges. The stipend should 
be related to the size and prosperity of 
the charge, in the same way that our 
budget allocations are set. Then, if the 
figure is below the stipend schedule scale, 
it should be augmented by a grant with- 


out a means test. 
Second, the assembly should make the 


stipend schedule a recommended 
schedule rather than a law of the church; 
This would give congregations a standard, 
and above all would restore their right to 
set the stipend themselves. By such 
action, the assembly would remove most 
of the evil from the stipend increment 
schedule. 
Is anybody listening? 
Tara, Ont. (Rey.) Donald Archibald 


HOW TO USE CASSETTES 


It was with a great deal of interest, 
that I read the article in January Record 
that dealt with the exciting possibilities 
of the cassette. 

Some time ago, when our family was 
living in Elliot Lake, we found how useful 
a cassette can be. 

Due to declining membership, the 
Presbyterian Church in Elliot Lake was 
closed. Because we wished to continue to 
worship as Presbyterians, we contacted a 
friend, and former minister, the Rev. G. 
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tape each week. I think they are excellent 
for family devotions — indeed I play each 
tape over many times during the week, as 
I do my housework. It’s great to have a 
background of choir, congregation and 
pipe organ, to sing your favourite hymns 
with, as you do your ironing! 

When we have finished with a tape, we 
mail it back to Mr. Moore, who then is 
able to re-record the tape. These are 
mailed first class for the modest sum of 
ten cents! 

Perhaps there are other readers of The 
Record, maybe some in isolated com- 
munities of the north, who would be 
interested in hearing these tapes too. I 
heartily recommend them for the quality 
of content, as well as quality of record- 
ing. 


Kapuskasing, Ont. Thelma Way 


NO DEGREES AT EWART 

I regret that, through inadvertence, the 
advertisement on page 22 of the February 
Record may convey a wrong impression. 

I wish to make it clear that Ewart 
College does not grant degrees at the 
present time. The college does offer a 
course which, if completed successfully, 
would result in a person receiving a 
bachelor of arts degree from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and a diploma in 
Christian education from Ewart College. 

A course in the church-related social 


services, leading to a Ewart Coleg 
diploma in social services, is offered in 
connection with Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute. 

Currently Ewart College is only 
permitted to grant diplomas by action of 
the assembly. The matter of degree 
granting is under study by an assembly 
committee. (Rev.) Karl English, 
Chairman, Board of Ewart College. 


ONTARIO’S R.C. SCHOOLS 


At a recent session meeting, we were 
asked by a communication from the 
Inter-Church Committee on Protestant- 
Roman Catholic Relations to do every- 
thing in our power to persuade the 
government that grants should not be 
given to separate school for their Grades 
Litoxtoe 

According to its pamphlet, the Inter- 
Church Committee is made up of re- 
presentatives of various churches, 
including The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. It “rejoices in the contemporary 
moves toward a better understand- 
ing...between all churches, both 
Roman Catholic and  non-Roman 
Catholic” in paragraph one, but in 
paragraph two it is “‘entirely opposed to 
the efforts of those within the Roman 
Catholic Church who are campaigning for 
a full separate school system.” A better 
understanding apparently means doing it 
my way. 

Most of us are agreed that we would 
be better off with just one school system, 
and with the current trend away from 
Christianity in both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic populations, the day 
when this will be achieved may not be 
too far off. The Roman Catholics are 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
maintain religious instruction in their 
schools, and their need for a separate 
system may soon disappear. 

In the meantime, however, we have 
two school systems, and those of us are 
supporting the public system are saving 
money at the expense of Roman Catholic 
parents who are financing separate school 
grades 11, 12 and 13 out of their own 
pockets. It appears slightly less than 
Christian to promote a campaign to 
maintain this inequity, particularly when 
it is pointed out that the separate school 
system from grade 1 to 10 does not 
receive the same degree of support as its 
counterpart in the public system. No 
commercial organization can contribute 
to separate school support unless it can 
be proven that more than half of its 
shareholders are Roman Catholic. In a 
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MEDITATION 


‘| have set before you life and death . . . therefore choose life.” 
Deut. 30:19 


™ As we approach the tag-end of winter, the thoughts of 
many of us are already turning to the more welcome 
associations we have with the thought of spring and summer. I 
am no exception. More often than I ought, I find I stray away 
in thought to that pleasant spot up north, in my own case in 
the Bruce peninsula. Mentally, I find myself retracing almost 
every mile of the journey necessary to get there. 

I can see as clearly now as though it were only last summer 
a roadside sign that has stood for a number of years within a 
few miles of my ultimate destination. It is an uncluttered sign, 
indicating only those places to which in each direction the 
cross-road leads. If you were to travel the road to the west, the 
sign suggests, you would arrive at a community called Spry. 
According to the marker, to the east the road leads to the 
cemetery. 

This is a sign I find more memorable than many more 
elaborate. It further brings to mind the well-known words of 
the American poet Robert Frost that begins: ““Two roads 
diverged in a yellow wood” and concludes with the lines: 
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I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and I — 
I took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 


To others of you, it will recall the words spoken by Moses, 
two or three thousand years ago, the words at the head of this 
article: “I have set before you life and death.” 

At first reading, we would be inclined to think there would 
be no doubt about the choice most of us would make between 
these two options. Strangely, we live in a world in which the 
option often deliberately chosen even by young people is that 
of death. 

We have spoken so much about “The will to live,” that 
little serious consideration has been given “The will to death.” 
Sigmund Freud, analyzing shell-shocked patients after the first 
World War, issued a paper in which he stated that he had 
occasionally found dreams that indicated sincere death-wishes. 
Other psychoanalysts had said that no individual could 
actually imaginatively think of the idea that he might cease to 
be. 

Certainly this is no unheard of possibility in our generation. 
Often we have read of young people setting themselves on fire 
in the interests of a cause they believed to be genuinely 
worthy of such sacrifice. Young people are not terrified of the 
self-destructive forces set loose by the use of acid or speed. 
Older people are not deterred from smoking by the possibility 
of contracting cancer. Even the anticipation with which some 
of us look to retirement might well be interpreted as one 
aspect of the death-wish withdrawal from struggle, abandon- 
ment of effort, the releasing of desire and ambition. 

More deeply still, there is the choice of the world from 
earliest times, and its decision to centre its plans and ambitions 
around itself rather than around any idea of God — an 
indication of how far down into the depths of our beings this 
escapism has grown. “We know better than we do,” said 
Emerson. “Men loved darkness rather than light,” said Jesus 
(John 3: 19). Even though “The wages of sin is death” 
(Romans 6: 23). 

How utterly incredible! How can we possibly choose such 
options, when there is so much to be done, so much life to be 
lived. Arthur J. Gossip whose writings in a previous generation 
few may have read, once wrote: “They tell us ants are born 
with wings and use them, know the glory and flame and 
rapture of flight, and that they tear them off deliberately, and 
live their whole lives through as crawling insects — choosing 
that, they to whom God gave the whole vast empire of the air. 
So have we, immortal spirits, cribbed and cabined and 
confined ourselves to this poor dust-speck of a world, 
marroned ourselves on this islet of time, we, born and 
fashioned for eternal life.” 

“T have set before you life and death.” What option will we 
choose? To choose anything less than “‘life” is as unthinkable, 
on this verge of spring, as deliberately reverting to the snows 
and freezing cold of winter! 
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PRAYER 


God of all life and of our own life, help us to see more clearly 
those choices that daily confront us that lead to life. Grant us 
the wisdom to distinguish those that lead to death. In your 

mercy, renew our wills to walk only in the way of him who | 
came among us saying, “I am come that you might have life, 
and that more abundantly,” and “I am the life.” We ask it in 
his name. Amen.* BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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BY W.1. McELWAIN ™ When there are so many crying needs in the world, where 
can we begin to help? And how can the small effort of 
Presbyterians in Canada make much difference? 

The mass media quickly make us aware of the crises arising 
in the wake of natural disasters. In the spring of 1970 there 
were the flash floods in Hungary and Romania that levelled 
dozens of villages, leaving several thousands dead, thousands 

agriculture disrupted, and much destruction of 
erty. Then soon after, there was the Peru 
ake about which one observer wrote: 
ow does one describe the massive individual suffering? The | 
stench, near piles of rubble under which still remain bodies? , 
. & ie dazed, hopeless, haunted looks in the eyes? The almost — 
continual funeral processions? .. . But life goes on. Miserably, — 
. 
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but it goes on... They dig out a blanket, desperately needed 
to protect the bodies from the bitter cold, made worse by the 
bone-chilling wet fog that covers mountain villages in winter.” 

Then in November a cyclone and tidal wave struck East — 
Pakistan. Thousands of people died, and countless numbers — 
were left homeless, facing the threat of cholera and other — 
epidemics. In your name relief donations totalling $7,500 were | 
quickly forwarded to the three disaster areas by the general 
assembly’s committee on inter-church aid, refugee and world 
service. 

In addition to these fresh emergencies, there are more 
obscure and continuing predicaments that seldom make the 
news headlines. In Nigeria there is still a pressing need for 
relief and rehabilitation, as our moderator of assembly, Dr. D. 
T. Evans, reported in the January Record. During 1970 grants 
totalling $32,295 were forwarded to Nigeria for relief and 
rehabilitation, with the total since 1968 nearly $275,000. 
Elsewhere in Africa as well as in the Middle East and in 
Indochina there are large numbers of refugees with little hope 
for the future. In supporting the world service program of the 
World Council of Churches with a gift of $17,000 in 1970, our 
committee gave help to programs aiding the homeless and 
displaced. 

Believing that human need goes deeper than physical 
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hunger, lack of housing or disease, our committee feels it 
necessary to strengthen the other churches around the world 
for their witness and service. This is not for the sake of merely 
maintaining the church’s existence as an institution but for the 
survival of faith and meaning in life. Some inter-church aid 
grants are made by the World Council to help or rehabilitate 
small minority churches in a number of countries. 

_ Another $5,000 was forwarded to the Geneva head-quarters 
_ of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches. Part of our gift 
| went to support the Waldensian Church of Italy in its project 
of providing primary schools and institutes in areas where the 
| rate of illiteracy is still high. Support was also given to the 
_ Reformed Church of Belgium in its small but vigorous centres 
of evangelization. Our donations also made possible a gift to 
pastors in one of the countries behind the iron curtain. The 
gift was equivalent to more than their monthly stipend, and 
yet was a mere $50 in Canadian funds! 

Even small gifts that are carefully directed can make a 
difference. Money has been forwarded by our committee only 
_ when there was sufficient information on the need and also on 
the availability of responsible administrative personnel. For- 
tunately for a denomination of our size, we are able through 
the World Council and the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches to see our donations harnessed along with others for 
relief and rehabilitation in many areas. 

In some cases, gifts from churches and voluntary agencies 
are co-ordinated with government assistance. While some 
might wish for much larger aid from other governments when 
there is suffering arising from a disaster or from civil disorders, 
the churches cannot abandon all involvement without creating 
a vacuum. In turbulent political climates and with the pride 
and self-consciousness of many new nations, it is sometimes 
only the help of the churches and voluntary agencies that is 


acceptable. 
The same situation occurs regarding development in other 


nations. If they are to move beyond a mere borderline 
existence, there is need of help in developing both the peoples 
and the economic potentials of their lands. Again in 1970 we 


made a grant to the Early School Leavers’ Project in Guyana in 
South America, helping 103 girls who had to leave school 
because of a broken home, low mentality or a poor economic 
situation. This is a project of the Y.W.C.A., with support from 
the World Council’s division of inter-church aid. Their motto 
is, “Helping to Build Guyana’s Womanhood,” and they add, 
“We are convinced that so great is the demand for work of this 
kind that even before the complete erection of the new 
building the number will rapidly increase from 100 to 300... 
Within these walls we hope to provide opportunity for 
self-development and to awaken in each girl the recognition of 
a God-given talent which each one possesses and will use 
toward discovering a worthwhile purpose in life.” 

Other development funds go to such projects as well-drilling 
programs, road-building, inoculation clinics, educational sup- 
plies, family planning centres and improved agricultural 
techniques. The Slogan, “Development is Hope,” has been 
agreed on by a joint committee representing the relief and 
development committees of several denominations in Canada, 
including our own. There will again be a joint appeal in 1971, 
with support on television and the other media. 

Our general assembly’s budget cannot supply inter-church 
aid grants because of the sheer magnitude of the need. But the 
assembly does call for a special appeal in the pre-Easter period 
when you will have the opportunity to respond. In your 
congregation, watch for the posters, brochures, church bul- 
letins and special offering envelopes that will appear. 

There are so many crying needs in the world, but there are 
ways of response open to those who care and are willing to 
share. If you contribute to inter-church aid, refugee and world 
service, your gift will be channeled through effective church 
and voluntary agencies, in consultation with government 
administration. No gift is too small to count. But if there are 
only small ones and none at all from many who do not care, 
then as Canadian Presbyterians and as Canadian Christians, our 
effort for relief, rehabilitation and development will be very 
small. Your gift in the name of Christ can make a difference — 
do you care enough to make it? * 


DEVELOPMENT AID in Iran is helping a poor village to slowly overcome its poverty. Here a whole family 
participates in the winnowing and clearing of the wheat harvest. World Council photo. 
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BHIL DELEGATES to the inauguration were, from left: Wilson Herbert, Dr. S. Daniel and Rev. J. M. Daniel, Mrs. J. M. Daniel, R.N., president of the 
women’s fellowship, and Rev. B. Ditiya, all of Jobat; Rev. S. Ezra of Barwani and Rev. S. Tezlo of Amkhut. 


® It was a high moment for the Christian community in India 
when the Church of North India came into being. The event 
itself was described in the February Record. I wish to 
elaborate upon the significance of the happening and how it 
will affect our church in its work in India. 

To the Indian Christians the great event was not so much 
the coming together of six different denominations as the 
formation of an Indian church out of six churches, each of 
which had its roots abroad-in England, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, or some other foreign 
country. One of their leading men said, “Through the past 
history of the churches which now unite, we have many 
precious links with churches in other parts of the world, from 
which under God the gospel was first brought to many of us. 
These brotherly bonds will not be broken, but must in certain 
ways change their form. The Church of India will now be a 
truly Indian church.” 

This church has emerged as the product of 40 years of 
negotiation. It brings into being a Christian communion 
numbering over 600,000, stretching from Kashmir in the north 
to Andhra Pradesh in the southwest and from beyond Calcutta 
in the northeast to Gujarat in the midwest. 

The inaugural services had been prepared with great care 
and were carried through with dignity and deep reverence. It 
was obvious in the leadership of the services and in the 
organization of the program that the Church of North India 
comes into being with strong and competent Indian leadership. 

Representatives of the main overseas churches which had 
supported the Church of North India were present for two 
days of consultation with the bishops and members of the 
inaugural committee, which will carry on until the first 
meeting of the synod in April, when the officers of the new 
church will be set up. 
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It is evident that the overseas mission groups will stand in a 
very different relationship to their mission work in India than 
they have ever stood in the past. Basically it is foreseen that 
the related churches will make their contact through the synod 
officers, possibly with some direct contact with the dioceses 
with which they are connected. 

It seemed clear from the discussion that a large part of the 
missionary contribution of past times is no longer needed and 
future contribution will be made in different ways. The leaders 
of the Church of North India want to be fully masters in their 
own house and this is something with which all the supporting 
churches would fully agree. While many of the overseas 
churches have historic associations with particular sections of 
India they declared their readiness to provide assistance at 
whatever points the newly formed church might wish for it. 

The Jhansi area, which was formerly the Bundelkhand 
Church Council of the United Church of North India, is now 
part of the Diocese of Lucknow. The Bundelkhand Church 
Council will have a continuing committee until such time as 
the diocesan council has been able to fully integrate its work 
into that of the whole diocese. The Helen MacDonald 
Memorial Girls’ Secondary School which is in Jhansi at present 
stands as an individual unit but its position will probably relate 
to the educational board to be set up within the new diocese. 

Our Bhil mission area, which formerly was the Vindhya- 
Satpura Church Council of the United Church of North India, 
has now become a part of the Diocese of Bhopal. The medical, 
educational, and economic development work within that area 
has been co-ordinated under an administrative council for 
Christian institutions. This structure plus a continuing com- 
mittee of the church council will continue to give guidance 
until there is opportunity for the diocesan council to review 
the work and relate it firmly to the whole diocesan program. 
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BY E. H. JOHNSON, 
Secretary for 
Overseas Missions. 


DR. AGNEW JOHNSTON and Dr. E. H. Johnson with the Bishop of Lucknow and the Jhansi delegates, Rev. 
M. A. Chandra, Mr. G. P. Lall and Rev. Eric Lall. Photos by Desmond Howard. 


So these small bits of work to which we have been related 
from Canada will now become firmly part of an India church 
structure and will get their fellowship and support from the 
Indian Christian community close at hand rather than from 
the distant Canadian church. Any continued support we give 
in personnel or finance to these areas will be through the 
synod and in close relation to the planning of the diocese. The 
diocesan council will make the “courageous evaluation” of 
existing educational, medical and economic development work 
which we have called for in our mission policy and decide 
what kind of support they should continue to have and where 
that support should come from in the coming days. 

We were much impressed with the two bishops with whom 
we may be working most closely, the Bishop of Lucknow and 
the Bishop of Bhopal. They both impressed us as men of deep 
dedication, great ability and strength, and men of peculiar 
experience which fit them particularly well for the new tasks. 

The Bishop of Lucknow is the Right Rev. Din. Dayal, 45 
years of age, ordained in 1954. He was for 11 years a 
missionary of the United Church of Northern India in Kenya 
in East Africa, and until his election as bishop was pastor of 
the Jamuna Church in Allahabad. He has served as the 
moderator of the North India Synod of the United Church of 
Northern India and as convener of the stewardship committee 
of the UCNI general assembly. Through his service as a UCNI 
missionary in East Africa he is widely known in other 
reformed churches. 

The Bishop of Bhopal is the Right Rev. Satyendra Kumar 
Patro. He was born 49 years ago in Bihar, ordained a priest in 
1949, served in tribal parishes 1949 — 1962, and as principal 
of Hubback Theological College, Murhu from 1962 — 1966. 
He was consecrated bishop of the Patna Diocese of the 
Anglican Church in 1966. In addition to serving most of his 
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ministry in the tribal area he has done research on indigenous 
forms of worship. His many years of experience with tribal 
people give him a wonderful background for taking over 
responsibility for diocesan oversight in the Bhil area. 

The changing structures will involve changes for our 
missionary personnel as some of the functions which were 
carried within the missionary area will in future years be 
carried by the structures of the diocese. It is evident that many 
of the responsibilities now being carried by Canadian staff can 
and should be transferred as quickly as possible to the leaders 
of the Bhil Church and the top officers in the institutions. 

A number of the missionaries are already in tentative 
contact with outside organizations in such fields as public 
health, family planning, education, and audio-visual aids. 
There are not likely to be any abrupt changes in this initial 
period while the diocesan leaders are seeking to comprehend 
new responsibilities, but in future it is planned that location of 
missionary personnel will be a responsibility of the synod. 

In India as in all the countries of Asia time is moving very 
quickly and the missionary relationship in the ’70s may be 
very different from those through the 60s. Neither govern- 
ment leaders nor church leaders give the impression that 
missionaries are unwanted. Rather, they express deep gratitude 
for the contribution made in the past and that which many are 
making at the present time. At the same time it is clear in 
many areas that the time may have come when missionary 
assistance is not as urgently needed and the withdrawal of 
missionary personnel might contribute to strengthening the 
independence and self hood of the churches and institutions. 
At such a time the Indian church would hope for continued 
support of personnel and for the continuation of grants at 
least for an initial period while they discover ways of finding 
equivalent resources in their own lands.* 
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BY MARY ALLRED 


“Let me read you 


some words” 


® When an adult says he is too old to learn to read, or is 
afraid to try, I tell him about Margo. 

When she was a child, Margo had a crippling disease which 
resulted in some brain damage. Naturally, no one tried to 
teach such a child in the early 1900s. The best thing to teach 
individuals like this was how to make the best of the situation 
and to be the least amount of trouble. 

Through the years Margo had developed a happy sense of 
humour. She laughed when others laughed — and sometimes 
when others didn’t see anything funny. She played with the 
children, swept the floors and remained the eternal ‘Peter 
Pan,” childlike in nature. Her family and friends accepted her 
this way and took for granted that she liked her way of life. 

Each Sunday Margo sat in the back row of her church, 
wearing the same expression, week after week. She opened her 
hymnbook when others sang, but she listened, never joining in 
the words. 

One Sunday evening in a church training session, something 
happened that changed Margo’s whole life.” A discussion on 
literacy needs was in progress. A woman who had been active 
in literacy work was commenting on the many adults in the 
area who could not read. Others scoffed at the idea that any 
adult would be unable to read “in this day and time.” 

Margo, sitting on the back row of the adult group, spoke up 
without any embarrassment: “‘I can’t read or write my name.” 

Several people turned to see who had spoken, but when 
they saw it was Margo, they smiled and resumed their 
conversation about literacy needs. 

After the meeting that night, the literacy teacher asked 
some of the group who Margo was and why they had ignored 
her comments. 

*“She’s been coming to our church since she was a tiny girl,” 
explained one of the women. “‘Her mother brought her into 
the adult class with her then and she has stayed there for these 
50 years, even after her mother’s death. I suppose she is the 
only permanent member of the class. 

The teacher, shocked by this woman’s static position 
through the years, asked if someone would talk to Margo’s 
sister. She hoped that one of the volunteers could begin to 
teach her to read, if Margo was interested. 

Her sister was not too enthused. “She is too old to try 
anything like that now, and I doubt that she could concentrate 
on what you were trying to tell her. I appreciate your offer to 
help, but I really think you would be wasting your time.” 

The teacher, refusing to be put off, talked about Margo’s 
good memory. “She always has her book open to the right 
place,” she persisted. “In fact, that’s why I didn’t know she 
couldn’t read. It takes intelligence to do that.” 

Margo’s sister agreed. “‘Oh, she is intelligent. And she has a 
good memory too. She remembers things that the rest of us 
forget. She can also tell from the pattern on an envelope 
whether a letter is for me or my husband.” 

“But don’t you see, that is my point! If she can do that on 
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her own, she can surely learn with Dr. Laubach’s simple 
method that we use with adults. Please talk to her for us and 
see if she wants to learn.” 

Still dubious, Margo’s sister agreed to get her reactions. 
Almost immediately she called the teacher again. “I don’t 
know how far you will get,” she said, “but I have decided that 
even if she never learns more than how to write her name, it is 
worth it. She was so thrilled to know that someone wanted to 
help her that I don’t have the heart to say No.” 

Arrangements were made for Margo to meet the volunteer 
teacher the following Sunday night during the church training 
session. After the session was over that first night, the teacher 
called the literacy director who had first discovered Margo. 

“This would break your heart,” she said, almost weeping. 
“That dear woman is bright, alert and intelligent! She 
responded just as all the students! What is so sad is the idea 
that perhaps she has sat on the back row of life all this time, 
more than 50 years, with this yearning for self-fulfilment 
locked up inside and with no one making the slightest effort to 
help!” 

She spoke of the way Margo had followed her guidance and 
how with growing excitement she had discovered she could 
comprehend the words and phrases almost immediately. “She 
didn’t want to stop when the time was up,” the teacher 
finished. 

The sessions on Sunday evening went on week after week. 
Slowly but surely, Peter Pan was changing before her teacher’s 
eyes. One of the most exciting evenings for both came when 
Margo began to read words from a simplified edition of the 
New Testament her teacher had given her. She followed the 
words with her finger, reading in a faltering voice the familiar 
words she had heard all her life: 

aor. Goduso.. loved ue theaworde re thata ters 
Suddenly she looked at her teacher, her eyes opened wide with 
perception: “I can read those words, she said. I can really read 
those words for myself!” Her voice picked up confidence. 
“For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
SON ee 

When she left the classroom that evening, still clutching the 
New Testament, some of the other adults met her in the hall. 
Triumphantly Margo reopened the book and pointed to the 
words: 

“Listen, you all! Let me read you some words.” Her face 
was alight with the wonderful knowledge that she had been 
involved in a miracle as she read again: ““For God so loved... .” 
Her eyes were ablaze with the precious truth that she no 
longer had to hear from someone else’s lips. This was firsthand 
knowledge of God’s love for her! 

No one has to ask about Margo’s progress. Peter Pan is no 
more! Margo is becoming a whole person, on the way to 
discovering herself and her place in the world — all because 
someone else cared about “one of the least of these.” * 


Copyright by Christian Herald and used by special permission. 
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@ A delegation of aroused citizens arrives to confront officials 
of a transportation commission, demanding changes in public 
transit fares. A ratepayers’ group hotly debates the injustices 
of uncaring absentee landlords. 

In the thick of it all you are likely to find the minister of 


Toronto’s Queen Street East Presbyterian Church, the Rev. 


| 
| 


John Robson, speaking, debating and contributing his own 
brand of drive, enthusiasm and leadership. For he is one 
minister who sees his calling as being primarily outside the 
church walls, in the heart of the tensions and conflicts of an 


inner city community. 


City officials and the news media have become increasingly 
aware of John Robson’s activities in the militant Riverdale 
Community Organization, embracing some 50 ratepayers’ 
groups counting an estimated 10,000 citizens in its ranks. The 
RCO makes city officials nervous by its rejection of traditional 
ways of channeling community problems through aldermen. 
Instead, they follow a policy of direct confrontation by 


| sending delegations to individuals and official bodies, inviting 
them to come to a meeting and talk about problems. When 


that doesn’t work, they are likely to call a larger meeting and 
invite the press. 

The RCO came into being when a group of concerned 
people, especially .clergymen, were persuaded that the com- 
munity had some serious problems, such as expropriation of 
homes, poverty, pollution, educational handicaps, petty crime, 


and general social frustration on the part of many who lived in 


the district. Things really went into high gear when com- 
munity organizer Don Keating was hired and he went into the 
district, organizing small groups which formed the basis of the 
Riverdale Community Organization. 

The RCO is organized much like a union in a factory, 
committed to getting action on community problems through 
the lawful democratic process by imposing pressure in strategic 
places. 

“In community organizations like this one,’ says John 
Robson, “people who have not had much share in the 
decisions that affect the future of their community are 
organizing so that they can become responsibly involved in 
this process. As the district changes they want to be dealt in 
on making the changes, not simply to passively accept what 
happens.” 


“In the RCO I have seen people who felt helpless and 
confused, unable to affect the future of the district, begin to 
learn what could be done, know complicated issues and act 
responsibly and creatively on important issues,” he says. 

How does he see this in relation to his calling as a minister? 

“The ultimate concern which we have in an area of rapid 
change is reconciliation, something which is at the heart of the 
gospel,” he points out. “There can be no reconciliation 
without justice, as the cross demonstrated. If people of 
different backgrounds, points of view and interests are to be 
reconciled, they must learn to know, respect and live with 
each other as human beings.” And unless they can do this, he 
fears, real violence may. erupt as fascist or communist elements 
move in. 

Mr. Robson has spent 16 years in this community. He says 
the reason he has stayed that long is that there are two worlds 
trying to relate in Christ that must be reconciled. “You have 
Christians with deep roots in the community and church, and 
then a large group of others with no relationship to the 
church. Both have a right to hear the gospel and express their 
faith in ways that are valid for them, and recognize their worth 
to the community.” 

Queen Street East Church is seeking a second minister, 
under a project financed by the National Development Fund, 
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who will work in a team ministry arrangement with Mr. 
Robson. He will be mainly responsible for community 
ministry, and his colleague for leadership in the congregation. 
But John Robson thinks team ministry goes much further than 
the professional clergyman. 

“What we are trying to do at Queen Street East is build a 
team ministry of both staff and lay people which will put 
together the mission in both the congregation and the 
surrounding parish. This also involves costly reconciliation — it 
has to be both sides coming together the hard way and 
beginning to hear the gospel together.” Idealistic? Maybe. But 
he believes that in spite of the obvious problems, with lots of 
faith and love it can really happen. 

John Robson is a graduate of Knox College and of the 
University of Toronto. He is married, with five children and a 
dog. Four of his children are adopted, of mixed racial 
background. His first charge was in Huntsville, Ontario. 

“As I look back on my own experience in the ministry, it 
seems to me it’s the small number of people I have come to 
know in depth in our mutual concern for the deep issues of 
life that has sustained me. It is this that has made me feel that 
sharing life and death issues together is how we really hear 
good news.’’* 


PRESBYTERIAN PROFILE BY VALERIE M. DUNN 


A 
Champion of 


Justice 


THE REV. JOHN ROBSON appearing before the executive of 
Toronto’s city council. 
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SINGAPORE, as seen from the air, has a population of 2 1/4 million people and is the world’s fourth largest seaport. 
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™ Let us close our eyes — open our hearts — stretch our minds. 


Lord, we remember before you the great host — 
People who have caught the vision of what you can do — 
Increase their number 
Intensify their zeal 
Sharpen their skills - 
Enable them to share the living word whom they serve — 
Where situations are closed to your word 
Break through the barriers 
Open ways for the good news to circulate freely. 

In Christ’s name, 

So be it. 


Partnership in global concern starts with prayer as a 
primary asset of the family of God. It is not just a secondary 
force. Mission in the 70s — or any decade — pivots from the 
continuous outpouring of God’s love towards people. His 
involvement draws us into action. The prime question that 
needs asking, “Where is the action?” 

For the past 150 years missionary action has taken place 
within geographical boundaries determined by mutual agree- 
ment. The area was known as a mission field which revolved 
around a mission compound. The post-war surge of national- 
ism, economic struggles for existence in the Third World and 
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migration largely due to urbanized industrial complexes, have 
played havoc with self-contained mission fields. We must 
discover what and where are the new frontiers in the gospel is 
to make contact — to say nothing of impact — for the critical 
closing decades of this 20th century. 

A realistic look at the market into which the church must 
move quickly reveals that two-thirds of those living in 
underdeveloped nations are 25 years and under. (The reverse is 
true for church attendence in the western world.) Three school 
shifts daily cannot accommodate the exploding masses of 
primary and elementary children. An ultra-modern printing 
plant in Singapore, employing over 600, boasts of an average 
age of 21 for editorial, artists, technical and administrative 
staff combined. These text books are being shipped all over 
the world, including Canada. In Indonesia it is the restless 
university student with a sense of justice and honesty that acts 
as a check on the disguised military dictatorship. 

Youth is to be found in the great host of white-collar 
workers and junior executives of Bombay, Beirut and 
Bandung. They move in the depersonalized world of com- 
putors and hi-rise apartments. It is youth in the tribal and rural 
villages that yearns for and demands improvement as the 
modern world pushes in on their isolation. 

Youth are dynamic and discontented, confident and criti- 
cal, restless and responsive. While they respect grey hair they 
bypass its conservatism. It is youth that turns on youth. 
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THIRTY PERCENT of the people in Singapore and 
Hong Kong live in high rise apartments like this. 


THESE HAPPY BOYS ride to their school 
in Singapore ina mini-bus. 


Youth project three basic characteristics. The first is a 
demonstrative expression against injustice and oppression. 
Their explosive voice is more like passionate yelling rather 
than quiet dialogue. So long as positions of responsibility in 
the political and economic world are exploited for personal 
gain, Asia will continue to be a boiling, seething cauldron of 
unrest and rebellion. In a negative sense youth play the role of 
prophets. Widening gaps in affluence and abject poverty, 
education and illiteracy, and divergent political idealogies, all 
tend to have people shouting at each other instead of talking 
with one another. 

For Asian youth NOW promises are more relevant than 
New Testaments. Yesterday represents the Establishment. Old 
patterns speak of colonialism. Freedom means a break from 
the past. Ad hoc response to yesterday’s headlines can only 
create reaction. Change and development are synonymous. 
Living in the present develops a driving dynamic. 


In Bible Society training seminars with laymen and students 
in some 30 countries of the Asia-Pacific we stress the 
importance of inter-personal relationship. They are taught to 
inject the charming word “you”. This book will help you; 
your children will love the stories in the Bible, etc. We need to 
be intensely personal if we are going to draw men to Christ. 
Airplanes with bombs, like gospel blimps with tracts, doesn’t 
ferret out people where they are. It needs infantry; personal 
confrontation. Our mission is to present Christ so that men 
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can discover the wholeness of their personality. 
Personal acceptance is the way to win youth. It might help 
if you remember the first three letters of youth are Y-O-U. 


At the beginning of the century only 12% of the world’s 
population were urban, and 88% were rural. Moving towards 
the close of this century it is estimated that these figures will 
be reversed. In Singapore and Hongkong at least 30% of the 
population live in hi-rise complexes. This builds up domestic 
tension, juvenile unrest and even higher-trends in suicides. A 
church building in this vertical stack of modern living is 
dwarfed in structure and impact. Store front fellowships in the 
hands of dedicated Christian couples are part of the answer. 
Attractive and arresting literature is another method of 
penetration. At least, we need to ask some new questions if we 
can expect helpful answers to man’s need where he is. 

The government figures for the population of Bombay are 
5% million. A recent coverage of every family in this city with 
Christian literature actually discovered over 9 million. Not 
only does hi-rise living depersonalize man, it also makes him 
nameless and lost. 

It is possible that missions as we have known them for the 
past 150 years will pass away. Missions have been organiza- 
tions used by God to evangelize the world. God may desire to 
change his methods in the last three decades of this century. 
However, we will never change his mission. This is the ongoing 
work of the Lord of the harvest. Mission is rooted in his 
commission. 

The shifting situations of the world in no way condition the 
mission of the Lord. His authority over the world and his 
presence in believers who are in the world are basic to action. 
This is the launching pad for proclamation of the good news. 
This message is revelatory which means it is a “given.” It needs 
application to the world’s needs, not adjustment to current 
ills. This avoids settling for merely programs of economic aid, 
political action or cultural exchange. We must avoid the pitfall 
of the World Council of Churches meeting at Uppsala that 
defined mission in predominantly non-evangelistic terms. We 
must maintain great commission mission. 

It is so easy to give expression to the fact the world is 
changing without yielding our preconceived patterns and 
methods. Mission planning is notoriously conservative in 
relevant methodology. We need to ask the question, “What if 
it were done differently?” There is a need to convert change 
into “innovation.” 

While increasing flexibility in methods there must be 
continued an uncompromising stand on the historical and 
eternal verities of the gospel. This “steadfastness” runs in 
tandem with “always abounding’. 

Mobility does not mean flitting about the globe in jets, but 
rather a readiness to seize and possess opportunities. We can 
no longer talk about “‘open and closed doors.” The situation is 
more like a revolving door. In 1963, Cambodia drove out the 
missionaries. At the end of 1970 they had entered again to be 
involved in unprecedented opportunities. Who can predict the 
position of Cambodia by 1972? For centuries Afghanistan was 
tightly barred to the gospel. Today The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada is sponsoring John and Ruth Reoch to be 
responsible for the erection of the first Christian church. Who 
can prophecy the challenge of China as they seek wider 
relationships in the world family of nations? 

The easy, simple, cheap ways of conducting missionary 
work are gone. From here on it will cost money, require 
better-trained people, and greater insights in planning and 
strategy. Beyond what we have ever done is the least we can 
offer in the light of Calvary love. * 
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w “NO, WE DON’T do that here,” was the 
response of the church secretary as she answered the phone. 

The minister, who was sitting in the church office talking to 
a visitor, quipped “I wonder what it is that we don’t do here.” 

The scene was the office of Central Presbyterian Church, 
Vancouver. The action in and around the church in recent 
months has given the formerly hushed structure a new hum of 
seven-day-a-week activity. 

Comparative religion lectures, pre-natal classes, an East 
Indian mushaira, the Coffee Pot, Suzuki violin instruction, and 
traditional worship services complete with expository preach- 
ing, are some of the things happening in this imposing, pillared 
structure in the city’s high-rising West End. 

But most of the happenings were only ideas one year ago, 
when the pulpit was vacant for several months. In consultation 
with Westminster Presbytery, the 140 members were attempt- 
ing to make far-reaching decisions about the church’s future. 

At times, in recent years, the people had considered the 
possibility of closing Central’s doors. Nearby St. Paul’s 
Hospital, with 900 beds, had offered the Presbyterians 
one-quarter million dollars a few years ago for Central’s 
property. 

Formed at church union in 1925 with 500 continuing 
Presbyterians coming from two churches, the congregation 
took over the former Central Congregational Church, built in 
1906. It functioned like many traditional big-city churches, 
and was served by a number of notable ministers. 

Extensive renovation undertaken in 1962 put the building 
in its present sound condition. Plans (which never material- 
ized) were discussed to establish a senior citizen’s centre in the 
education wing. The renovations, however, stood the church in 
good stead when it decided to enter the 70s with a new 
approach. 

Included in that approach were the calling of Dr. C. Paul 
McKinnon as minister, the decision of the Women’s Missionary 
Society to pay the salary of a church secretary, and the 
forming of the Central Institute of Religion and Life. 

A man of many parts, Dr. McKinnon was raised in rural 
Manitoba. He received his higher education at Brandon College 
(BSc), Knox College (BD) and King’s College of the University 
of London (PhD) 

He had worked in a bicycle factory and as a collection 
manager in Vancouver for a finance company, where he 
discovered that collection problems were social problems and 
decided to pursue theological studies. He was a saxaphonist in 
numerous dance orchestras and a managing director of a 
coin-op laundry, in which he and his wife still hold half 
interest. 

Oh yes, he was also a minister, summers and later full time, 
in the Peace River country of northern Alberta and British 
Columbia. 

Immediately before returning to Vancouver he was a 
religious studies lecturer at Sir Williams University, Montreal. 

Dr. McKinnon told The Record that Central’s new 
approach works in three basic areas. They are: what is 
happening in the existing congregation, what will happen 
through Central Institute, and how the building is being used. 

In the existing congregation, traditional Sunday morning 
worship continues with no basic changes. “And the older 
members of the church appreciate you for it,’ Miss Ellen 
Douglas, the church secretary, tells the minister. 

In addition, 15 to 20 members meet for a post-worship 
group study. The group is grappling with some of the basics of 
relating the Christian message with the issues of Vancouver’s 
West End life. Involved in that study are, among others, a 
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BY LLOYD MACKEY 


Vancouver's 


Central Church 
is 


A 


“THE COFFEE POT” is an upstairs room where west end teenagers COME 
on week nights to study, play games, or just to “‘rap’ 


in, 


A HOMEMADE imitation is used to 
teach this girl how to hold a violin. 
Music classes are held in Central 
church. 
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CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN (lower left) 
faces the city it services. This photo was 
taken from the top of an unfinished 
22-storey high rise. 


DAY 


4REE of the people most involved in Central's program 


e: Dr. Paul McKinnon, minister, Miss Ellen Wilson, 
cretary, and Walter Clements, clerk of session. 


IR. McKINNON gives one of his lectures on comparative 
eligions at Central Institute. 
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social worker, a chartered accountant, several stenographers 
and a number of university students. The ages of participants 
ranges from 18 to 80. 

Out of that group has come a paper called “What does it 
mean to confess the Christian faith today?” Here are some 
quotes from the paper: 

e“The Christian is one who has responded to God as Jesus 
Christ and a fundamental and continuing characteristic of his 
relating to others must be God-talk.” 

e Despite all the rebellion against authoritarian religion, the 
world still accepts, indeed relies on, the concept of creative 
spirit.” 

e“Environmentalists and ecologists now are speaking our 
stewardship language.” 

The aim of the present approach is to help prepare the 
congregation theologically and practically for encounter with 
the insitute and the community, Dr. McKinnon indicated. 

In the institute, which is very much in the embryonic stage, 
Dr. Kinnon functions as the director. The core of the program 
is a Wednesday evening comparative religion lecture. The series 
provides the setting needed to assure people involved in the 
institute that they are in fact on neutral ground. 

Under study are Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Christianity. The director uses material similar to what he used 
at Sir George Williams. 

Plans call for the institute to move from the area of 
religious study to that of religious encounter. This has already 
begun with the use of Central facilities for two East Indian 
activities. 

The first was a diwali which closely resembles the western 
Christmas. In November, the India Club of Vancouver 
sponsored a mushaira — a recital of poetry and prose from 
East Indian classical and religious literature. The mushaira 
took place on a Sunday evening in the sanctuary. Since 
holding any event other than a Christian service of worship in 
that part of the church was new to Central, the session 
deliberated and studied the matter over a one-month period — 
then approved it unanimously. 

The institute will also introduce opportunity for religious 
expression. This will be encouraged through use of drama, 
liturgy, music, dance, photography, cinematography, painting, 
sculpture and literature. 

Possibly the most obvious changes, to date, in Central’s new 
approach have come in the area of building use. Until this fall, 
the only weekday activity in the church was a pre-natal class 
conducted by staff members of St. Paul’s Hospital. 

This year, the one class became three. Dr. McKinnon is 
quite pleased that he was asked recently to baptize one baby 
who was “on the way” when the mother was taking one of the 
classes. 

Every day there are small groups of youngsters and their 


choir of Central church, shown at practice. 
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A 7—day operation 


mothers in the church, studying violin by the “Suzuki” 
method. Miss Marion Schreiber, who operates the classes, rents 
some of the rooms in the building. 

Gordon Neighborhood House, a Red Feather agency whose 
building went under the wrecker’s hammer a few months ago 
now uses rooms in the church for two programs. One, known 
as the “Coffee Pot” and dominated by a gigantic photographic 
mural of an aerial view of London, is a week night drop-in 
centre for teenagers. The room used was previously re- 
furnished by the congregation to use as a youth centre. At the 
time the church had only one high school-aged member. 

The other Gordon project uses a small basement room 
where primary-aged youngsters who are not able to function in 
the regular school system have a program geared to their 
needs. 

What do Centralites think about the changes and the 
church’s future? 

Walter Clements, who has been an elder since 1946 and 
clerk of the session for the past four years, is very optimistic. 
He told The Record that the church has not been in such good 
spirits for many years. He also suggested the congregation had 
wanted to hold the church together so there would be a West 
End Presbyterian witness. “There are a lot of people who stay 
in the downtown hotels when they visit here. Many of them 
are Presbyterians, but if Central was not here they would 
probably go to another church,” he said. 

Mr. Clements indicated, however, that the new approach 
gives the church a much broader reason for continuing, thus 
the enthusiasm. 

Robert Weir, the church officer, and his wife has lived in a 
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suite at Central for several years. They enjoy the new sound of 
children’s voices and the activity. The changes havé opened up 
a new world for them. 

While Dr. McKinnon, as minister, plays a large role in 
moving the church in certain directions, Miss Douglas, who 
was a missionary in India for 21 years, helps to keep the loose 
ends tied together and the machinery running smoothly. 

Traditionally Presbyterian in his theological outlook, Dr. 
McKinnon said that his strong feelings about the sovereignty 
of God have played a part in introducing comparative religion 
studies in the early part of the insitute program. He notes a 
number of ways in which the congregation is relating Christian 
faith to other parts of the program as well as to the 
community. 

“We make good use of our bulletin board as well as a 
reading table,’ he noted, suggesting that use of these media 
helps people in the building to realize that a Christian 
congregation makes its home there. 

Organizationally, the church is “re-formed for service” with 
the use of “cells” by which the West End and a few other parts 
of the city are divided up. The idea of the cells is to help 
members become aware of their fellow Presbyterians “around 
the corner or down the hall.” 

Asked how an elderly person could relate naturally to a 
young swinger or vice versa, Dr. McKinnon suggested that the 
formation of cells does not necessarily have that in mind. “As 
long as each knows the other is there, and can be available 
when help is needed, that is a start,” he explained. 

When Central began its new approach, it caught the 
attention of some of the Vancouver news media. On television 
one night, Dr. McKinnon said that if the new ideas were not 
working in a year the church could go back to doing things as 
before. 

A few months have passed. The people who were inter- 
viewed by The Record seem positive that the new ideas will go 
well beyond the one year mark. 

They really believe they have only scratched the surface.* 
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Q What constitutes a service of 
public worship in the Presbyterian 
Church? 


AX The Directory for the Public 
Worship of God, 1645, which, out- 
side of the scriptures, is the basic 
document governing “purity of 
worship” states that there must be 
prayer, praise of God in song, the 
reading of the word and the declar- 
ing of the word. The implications 
of these, such as the worshipper’s 
faith in assembling with the people 
of God, are many. My readers will 
instantly observe, no doubt, that no 
offering is mentioned. In those days 
an offering was not an integral part 
of the worship of God. The church 
was not supported by the voluntary 
gifts of its people, but by endow- 
ments, patronage, etc. In defining 


what constitutes a service of public 
worship for today we would speak 
of the place of the offering. | am 
not prepared to say that if the 
minister forgets the offering (which 
I did occasionally when I was a 
pastor) that no service has been 
offered to God. But I will say that 
if any of the four mentioned are 
left out there will be grave doubt as 
to whether or not there has been “a 
diet of public worship.” 

The necessity of an offering 
today is beyond question. Jesus 
said that if two or three were met 
together in his name he would be 
there in the midst of them. Who is 
going to pay for the place in which 
they meet — or is the church to go 
on meeting from home to home for 
always? How can the mission of the 
church be responded to without 
monetary sacrifices of her people? 


The late Dr. A. S. Grant used to 
point out that if the givings of the 
people were only for the local 
church they had given nothing to 
God; they had given to themselves, 
receiving in return the prestige of 
being a Presbyterian, paying their 
share for fine music, receiving con- 
veniences of societies for them- 
selves and their children and 
probably better sermons than they 
thought they were getting. We do 
not give to God by giving directly 
or indirectly to ourselves. 

There are those who hold that a 
service of public worship without 
the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper is a truncated service. I do 
not hold their point of view. 


Send questions to: Rev, Dr. L. H. Fowler, 
Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, Willowdale, 
Ont. Include name and address, for in- 
formation only, 
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News 


Report from Nigeria 


Four village weaving centres have been 
set up by the Christian Council of Nigeria 
in its rehabilitation program. 

At Uga, a stone’s throw away from 
one of the “‘Biafran” airstrips, 30 girls are 
hard at work in a converted school 
building, where two instructors supervise 
the dyeing drums, five looms, warping 
drums and winders. These trainees will 
complete their apprenticeship in six 
months, by which time their wages will 
be met by the sale of the cloth, which 
already has a market in the local school 
uniform requirements. 

Everything has been set up = as 
economically as possible. So the frames 
to hold the yarn are made of bamboo, the 
spindles of tough rushes, and bicycle 
wheels serve for winding the thread. It’s 
simple — rustic even — but it’s solid, and 
it works. On these looms an experienced 
weaver can produce up to six yards a day, 
meaning a production of over 100 yards a 
week when the centre will be in full 
swing. 

Nearby a small shed has been set up 
for dyeing the yarn. All instructions and 
explanations are carefully chalked up as 
the trainees have to learn about the 
principles as well as the techniques of the 
craft. 

Meanwhile, designs have been taken to 
schools for orders, for — a sign of the 
improving times — uniforms are becoming 
compulsory again. A small investment has 
given employment and new skills to 
several people whose products meet local 
needs. 


Church insurance 

A valuable booklet on congregational 
insurance has been issued by the trustee 
board of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

It deals with the responsibility for 
insurance, the amount and kinds of cover- 
age, legal liabilities, other insurance, 
claims, etc. 

A copy has been sent to each minister. 
Additional copies may be had for the 
asking from The Comptroller, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. 


No arms to South Africa 


The central committee of the World 
Council of Churches has decided un- 
animously to request British Prime 
Minister Edward Heath not to resume the 
sale of arms to South Africa. 

Meeting in Addis Ababa, the 
120-member central committee instruct- 
ed its general secretary, Dr. Eugene 
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Carson Blake, to cable Mr. Heath “‘appeal- 
ing to him urgently not to resume the sale 
of arms to the Republic of South Africa.” 

The committee was acting on a pro- 
posal presented by the Rev. George Balls 
of the Church of Scotland, which also 
commended the efforts of the British 
churches to persuade their government 
not to sell arms to South Africa. 

Dr. Blake was also instructed to write 
to World Council member churches in 
France urging them to convey to 
President Pompidou the central com- 
mittee’s serious concern about “the 
continuing sale of arms by France to 
South Africa”. ; 

The president of the Organization of 
African Unity, Dr. Kenneth Kaunda of 
Zambia, was informed of the cable to Mr. 
Heath. 


Agnew Johnston School 


The Agnew H. Johnston public school 
in Thunder Bay, Ontario, which was 
opened officially in December last, is 
named in honour of the minister of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. Dr. Agnew H. Johnston was a 
member of the former Fort William board 
of education for 29 years, and was 
chairman of the board for six terms. 

The new School, which will accom- 
modate 700 pupils, is the first open 
concept public school in the Lakehead 
Division. The cost of construction and 
furnishings was $1,285,800. 

Dr. Johnston has been minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church since 1934, and has 
always been active in community affairs 
at the Lakehead. At present he is chair- 
man of the general board of missions of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


A new WCC president 

Mrs. Dr. Kiyoka Takeda Cho, 53, of 
Tokyo, has been elected a president of 
the World Council of Churches, by its 
central committee. Mrs. Cho is a_ pro- 
fessor at the International Christian 
University in Japan and has been con- 
nected with the ecumenical movement 
since 1939, 

A member of the United Church of 
Christ in Japan, she attended the first 
World Christian Youth Conference in 
Amsterdam in 1939 and has taken a 
leading role in the World Council’s 
department on church and society. She is 
also a member of the commission of the 
churches on international affairs. 

Mrs. Cho is a specialist in cultural 
anthropology and has written much on 
this subject. She has also translated a 
number of books into Japanese. In Asia 
she has been an active member of the 
East Asia Christian Conference and was 
an adviser to the World Council’s fourth 
assembly in Uppsala, Sweden, in 1968. 
She is the second woman to serve as a 
WCC president, the first having been Dr. 
Sarah Chakko of India. 

Six persons serve the WCC as pre- 
sidents simultaneously. The vacancy was 
caused by the death of Rev. Dr. D. T. 
Niles of Ceylon. 


Christian education 


Two world Christian bodies will unite 
next July if the action taken at Addis 
Ababa by the central committee of the 
World Council of Churches is matched 
with similar action by the world assembly 
of the World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion when it meets in Peru. 

The Central Committee’s decision — 


A PORTRAIT of Dr. Agnew H. Johnston will hang in the Thunder Bay public school which was 
named after him. Shown at the dedication are George Pendall, principal, Dr. Johnston, and 
Charles Grant, school board chairman. 
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termed “‘momentous but not contro- 
versial” — came in the form of approval 
given to the plan for integration of the 
World Council of Churches and the World 
Council of Christian Education (WCCE). 

Founded in 1907 the WCCE is now a 
worldwide organization with the same 
constituency as the WCC. In the interest 
of churches, regional and national educa- 
tional groups the integration move was 
initiated 10 years ago. 

In the new WCC structure approved 
immediately preceding the merger vote, 
WCC concerns will be cared for in Program 
Unit III on education and communica- 
tion. One function of the new unit is to 
develop ways by which persons and 
groups may be drawn into “creative 
participation in the movement of 
renewal.” 


Medical commission 


The central committee of the World 
Council of Churches has given approval 
for enlargement of the mandate of its 
Christian Medical Commission (CMC) to 
include representatives of churches not 
currently members of the council. 

At present Protestant, Anglican and 
Orthodox medical institutions are co- 
operating with Roman Catholics in India, 
Malawi, Zambia and to an increasing 
extent in Tanzania. Within the next few 
months such cooperation and joint plan- 
ning seem likely in Kenya, Congo- 
Kinshasa and Uganda. And the possibility 
of closer collaboration at the interna- 
tional level is being actively studied. 

Should Roman Catholic participation 
in the CMC in the precise form envisaged 
prove not to be feasible at present, the 
CMC will, though operating with its 
present mandate, encourage the closest 


possible cooperation with Roman 
Catholics. 

The Christian Medical Commission is a 
sponsored agency of the World Council of 
Churches which seeks to stimulate joint 
planning by churches involved in medical 
programs in Asia and Africa and to help 
them see how best to use their resources 
in bringing health to the total com- 
munity. In addition it encourages theolo- 
gical study of communal health and 
communal salvation. 

The ethical implications of organ 
transplants, for instance, have been 
studied by the CMC and its findings are 
to be published in the near future. 


Our mission today 


A consultation on “The World Mission 
Task Today of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada” will be held at Waterloo 
Lutheran University in Ontario, June 17 
tom 2: 

Some 70 invited participants will re- 
present the church at home and overseas, 
the mission boards of other denomina- 
tions, and leadership in world mission. 

Rapidly changing factors in the world 
and the worldwide church have called for 
a fresh look at the mission of our church. 
Preparatory study will precede the con- 
sultation. 

Two booklets are planned for publica- 
tion afterwards, one containing guidelines 
for overseas work, and the other sug- 
gesting ways in which the local congrega- 
tion may participate in mission. 

The consultation is being called by the 
general board of missions. It is made 
possible by a grant of $25,000 from the 
National Development Fund. 


CHIEF FLYING EAGLE (Rev. H. Lloyd Henderson of Portage la Prairie, Man.) joins Chief Smoke 
(right) and other Sioux (Dakota) Indians in a ceremonial dance. 
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A GROUP at the Brampton Presbytery adult 
education retreat, in January. 


Adult education retreat 


Participation training was the emphasis 
of an adult education retreat sponsored 
by Brampton Presbytery at the Guelph 
Bible conference grounds, January 15 to 
17. Study was based on a book Design for 
Adult Education in the Church by Paul 
Bergevin and John McKinley. The week 
end provided opportunities for practice in 
program planning, preparation and pre- 
sentation in which everyone was involved. 
Dr. Albert Bailey, of the board of 
Christian education, the Rev. Zander 
Dunn, missionary on furlough from 
Guyana and Roy Hamilton, national 
director of PM, participated in the train- 
ing along with representatives of congre- 
gations in the presbytery. 


2% for development 


Future performance in the field of 
development will depend on the political 
will of all nations “‘to change those 
political, social and economic structures 
which now inhibit a more just distribu- 
tion of the world’s riches”, according to 
the central committee of the World 
Council of Churches. The statement is 
made in a document on “The Role of the 
Churches in Development” which was 
approved for transmission to the member 
churches for. study and appropriate 
action. 

Viewing development as “‘a liberating 
process, enabling persons and com- 
munities to realize their full human 
potential as purposed by God,” the 
document goes on to stress social justice, 
self-reliance and economic growth as its 
interrelated objects. “Wherever human 
beings are enslaved, oppressed and 
dehumanized, there is under develop- 
ment.” 

In the words of the Rev. John Kamau 
of the Presbyterian Church of East 
Africa, ‘‘action should follow the lips.” 
The churches are therefore encouraged to 
offer active support for efforts aimed at 
changing structures which will “‘guarantee 
the poor majority a fair share in the 
economic, social and cultural resources of 
their country and responsible participa- 
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tion in shaping their destiny.” 

In addition, a request is made for the 
churches to mobilize and redeploy the 
churches’ own resources, including invest- 
ment capital, landed property and human 
resources for development purposes. The 
central committee reaffirmed the appeal 
from Uppsala and the Montreux consulta- 
tion for the churches to set aside 2% of 
their annual income for development, 
part of which is to be sent for the special 
development projects of the WCC’s divi- 
sion of inter-church aid, refugee and 
world service and part through the newly 
created ecumenical development fund. 


Aid to East Africa 


Canadian diesel-electric locomotives 
will soon be a familiar sight throughout 
Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda as 35 
Montreal-built units enter service on the 
tracks of the East African Railways 
Corporation. 


The Hon. Mitchell Sharp, Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, has announced 
that the Canadian International Devel- 
opment Agency will provide the East 
African Community with a $13,000,000 
interest-free development loan to cover 
the cost of the locomotives, required 
spare parts and services. 

Canada is also assisting the East 
African Railways Corporation through 
the provision of a team of nine experts in 
data processing, marketing and operating 
techniques. 

Besides allocating about $30,000,000 
during the 1960s to assist economic 
development in the three member 
countries of the Community, Kenya, 
Tanzania and Uganda, CIDA has helped 
the EAC by providing advisers, training 
students, and supplying printing equip- 
ment to support the adult literacy 
program of the East African Literature 
Bureau. 


Africanization 


Writing in Target, the East African 
newspaper, John Wandimi, of St. Paul’s 
theological college in Kenya, has criti- 
cized the giving of aid to African 
churches and “‘then sending a person to 
spend the money.” He described it as 
“giving with your right hand and taking 
away with your left.” 

In an article on the Africanization of 
the church. Mr. Wandimi asked: “why 
can’t the overseas churches give financial 
support without sending a person from 
the same country to follow the grant and 
use it up for his salary and the upkeep of 
his family’”? 

He advocated a policy whereby indi- 
genous leaders of churches should them- 
selves decide on the application of 
financial support for various projects in 
the land. 
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This little Korean girl a no 
parents, friends or relatives. She 
was a street urchin. Now, with a 
home, food, clothing and educa- 
tion, she has every reason to live. 


Childhood is a time for laughter, 
not fear, hunger or sickness. In 
one of our Homes, this girl now 
laughs and plays — loved and 
sheltered, thanks to the help of 
her sponsor. 


Receipts for Income 


SHARE 
YOUR LOVE.. 


WITH A 
DESTITUTE CHILD 


In our world today there are about 
one billion children. Three out of 
four face life in some form of neg- 
lect — hunger, fear and loneliness. 
In one oriental city alone, an aver- 
age of 15 babies are brought in 
every day, 365 days a year, to the 
Municipal Baby Centre. 

Many are abandoned by mothers 
who already have too many chil- 
dren to feed . . . because fathers 
have deserted . . . others because 
mothers and fathers have died of 
disease or hunger. Abandoned to 
haunt the garbage heaps, wander 
the streets, shiver under a packing 
crate at night. 

All this, while we spend $1,000,000 
a day in America just to store our 
surplus food. 

But you can help and share some 
of your love. Since 1938, through 
Christian Children’s Fund, many 
thousands of sponsors have shared 
their love and blessings in an inti- 
mate, person-to-person way. For 
just $12 per month ($144 per year) 
you, or your group, can sponsor a 
lovely girl or boy. You receive your 
“adoptee’s” address, personal his- 
tory, photo and description of the 
Home; and the opportunity to cor- 
respond. 

Christian Children’s Fund co-oper- 
ates with orphanages, schools and 
projects representing more than 30 
denominations around the world. 


Sponsors are urgently needed this 
month for children in: Hong Kong, India, 
Burma, Pakistan, Ceylon, Taiwan, and 
South America. (Or let us select a child 
for you from our emergency list.) 


Tax are Issued Promptly 


-- CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA --; 


= 
| 
: 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 
- I wish to ‘‘sponsor” a boy [ girl CL] for CCF is experienced, effi- 
PoOnebyearginie eo ere ora na rhe cient, economical and 
1 (Name Country) conscientious, Approved by 
aI will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). the Income Tax Branch 

: f the Dept. of Revenue, 
a Enclosed is payment for the Onrawe ARR asd OSA 
m full year (1) firstimonth [J State Depainent TA dvis. 
# I cannot “sponsor” a child but want O6ry Commission on Vol 
: toshelpabyseiving ise ere untary Foreign Aid. 
g LJ Please send me more information. ae te eae Pea ae E 

u as ee elping 3 

5 Name BCA Clomerokd, ofotnnc cig Bagong tea.sce eoeace DANG children around the world — fis 4 
§ Address since 1938 and at present assists over 90,000 
52 Om Coa Gre kee eae children in nearly 800 Homes and projects 
Weblaceteeere ert PLOvinCemamreEe: in over 50 countries. P3-71 
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L] LEASE [] PURCHASE (] RENTAL 
C] EURAILPASS 


War claims money 


The commission on _ ecumenical 
mission and relations (COEMAR) of the 
United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., due 
to receive nearly two million dollars for 
damages incurred to church properties 
during World War II, is expected to 
channel the money into “reconciliation 
among nations and peoples” and “action 
meeting human need with integrity.” 

COEMAR’s general secretary, Dr. John 
Coventry Smith, said that the commission 
felt committed by the urgency of the 
times to lay special emphasis on the 
reconciliation of peoples. 


TRAVELLING 
TO EUROPE 
NEXT SUMMER? 


Have more Fun — See More 
Drive through Europe in a new 
European or British Car 


BEREE PURCHASE 


All makes. We comipiete all arrange- 
ments in Canada. 


Delivery anywhere. 
ranged. 


Homeshipping. Customs clearance 
Free Roadmaps. 


Financing ar- 


Arnprior seminar 
& Volkswagen & Fiat # Renault = Citroen 
= Volvo ® Renault # Mercedes-Benz @ 
Austin ® Peugeot ® Porsche ® Opel # 
Triumph 

Leasing is economical and recom- 
mended for periods of one month 
or longer. 


The Presbytery of Lanark and 
Renfrew held a renewal-action seminar at 
Arnprior, January 22 and 23, with seven 
congregations represented, with — the 
theme of ‘“‘Getting the Word Around.” 
The speakers were Dr. Mariano Di Gangi, 
national director of the Bible and medical 
missionary fellowship, and the Rev. 
William Duffy of St. Paul’s Church, 
Ottawa. Discussion was led by the Rev. 
Wayne Smith, assistant secretary of the 
board of evangelism and social action. 


Here’s an idea! 


Example: Vo/kswagen “Think-Tank” was the title given toa 
Brand new — Full Factory- War- seminar which was sponsored by the kirk 
ranty — Unlimited mileage Insur- session of the Norwood Presbyterian 
ance Church in Winnipeg. This was an oppor- 


tunity for each organization of the local 
j church to express its goals and needs and 
| to plan the priorities for the ’70s. 

The clerk of session, Mr. T. Musty, 
| introduced the new concept to the as- 
sembled body of people and asked for 
j Participation of each individual. 

The seminar was divided into eight 
groups for discussion with a chairman and 
la reporter for each group. They were 
| presented with a list of 15 questions to 
| study and discuss and then to report back 
{ to the main body for suggestions for 
| 
| 
| 


A group of 4 with a 2 
month lease can share cost for as 
little as $13.00 per week each. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FOREMOST EURO-CAR 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Miltls, Ontario. 


| am interested in complete infor- 
mation on the following: 


| plan to depart 


‘weeks) 
MAKE OF CAR 


Aen ee rena n eee em anne ee era anes eeeeeees 
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action at the annual meeting. 

The answers showed good _partici- 
patory discussion. Recommendations 
coming from this have been published 
and circulated among the congregation. 
One direct result is a new format for the 
annual meeting. Another is that the 
congregation as a whole is more alert to 
the needs and aspirations of each organi- 
zation in the church. It has opened the 
way to better understanding. 


Youth 


Pow wow Sunday 


The beat of drums and the patter of 
dancing feet could be heard in the church 
school at Ingersoll, Ont., as they finished 
several weeks study of the work of our 
church among the Canadian Indians. A 
beautiful wall mural had been prepared 
by one class, and several tabletop displays 
were on view. Pupils and staff, including 
the minister, were dressed as Indians for 
this Pow Wow Sunday. Many parents 
attended. One of the highlights was the 
presentation of a cheque from the church 
school for $200, to be used among Indian 
children. A result of the study and event 
is the establishment of pen pal relation- 
ships between some of the church school 
students, and Indian students on the 
reserves. 


Long attendance 


An award was made to Miss Bonnie 
Miller of Beamsville, Ont., for 16 years 
perfect attendance at church school in St. 
Andrew’s Church. She now teaches 
kindergarten in the public school. 

The superintendent, Harland Stewart, 
also. presented an award to Frank 
Robinson for 13 years perfect attend- 
ance. Frank, is in first year at Cornell 
University on an athletic scholarship, 
being an exceptional baseball and hockey 


player. 


NAME... ceocscoconestocserssctetacscesessvsrorrapeeesscstt 

ADDRESS Ren cincressisvndasstecsmrernas cevercenensine 

CUT citciies wactecs suet inetccesssscsivesaeccate eacaeunere 

ZONE A ices ee ee caah cotter eee ' on Pasco a . lf - 

| ONE OF THE well equipped wards in the new nursing centre of 
PROVit eh ee Re ee { St. Andrew's Presbyterian Homes in Montreal. The Superintendent 
OR NS ep a eS co J is Mrs. K. Bragg, R.N. 
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Books 


RESPONDING TO GOD’S CALL, by 
Edwin D. Becker 

An inexpensive book treating a subject 
that is the concern of every Christian. 
With strong references especially to the 
scriptures, the author peers deeply into 
modern society, examining man’s res- 
ponses, particularly to God’s initiatives 
and his neighbour’s needs, bringing out 
clearly that the needed images for 20th 
century discipleship are steward, servant, 
neighbour and citizen. A chapter deals 
with the problem of good and evil. 
Studies are made of what happens when 
the Christian responds to God and his 
fellowmen, in such areas as “getting and 
spending’, “investing one’s life’, “world 
peace and justice,” “citizenship,” “sex 
and marriage,’ and “‘the new morality.” 
The claims of the church as against the 
experiences of people in the congre- 
gations are contrasted with frankness. A 
refreshing book that cannot easily be 
glanced through. A careful reading will 
strengthen one’s faith, clarify who we are, 
and challenge us to set up on earth the 
kind of community that God intends. 
(Welch, $1.95) — W. J. S. McClure 


JOAN OF ARC, by Winston Churchill, 
pictures by Lauren Ford 

A famous author writes briefly and in 
beautiful prose about Joan of Arc. By 
vivid word imagery Churchill tells of her 
divine appointment to command _ the 
armies of liberation, portraying her as an 
angel of deliverance, calling her the 
noblest patriot of France. Text is ac- 
companied by 17 detailed pictures. Well 
worth reading, especially for someone 
who likes history. (Dodd, Mead, $4.25) 


SUIDING Ys LHE @ CHARACTER 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESCHOOL 
CHILD, by Leona J. Smith 
Teachers and parents of preschool 
children will find this how-to-do it book 
most helpful. Dr. Smith, a research 
psychologist, has used the results of her 
studies to show how we can guide our 
children to achieve, as individuals, the 
peak of their abilities, in all their learning 
experiences. (Welch, $4.25) 
Frances D. Nugent. 


THE BOOK OF JOB, by Norman H. 
Smith 

“Does God really care about what 
happens to us?” This is the question this 
scholar takes as the theme of the Book of 
Job. He sees both the proverbial patient 
Job of the prologue and soliloquy and the 
very impatient Job of the dialogues. In 
any case, this is a book no student of the 
Old Testament can honestly bypass. 
(Welch, $4.25) Robert B. Cochrane 
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PVE GOT TO TALK TO SOMEBODY, 
GOD, by Marjorie Holmes 

Almost any housewife or busy mother 
will be able to identify herself with many 
of the circumstances about which this 
author talks to God. Mrs. Holmes writes 
as one who has found release from 
tensions and as one who has sought and 
found comfort in the simple ability to be 
able to talk the common place happen- 
ings of every day living over with God. 
(Doubleday, $4.75) 


COOKING TO PLEASE FINICKY KIDS, 
by Betty Wason 

Have you young ones who won’t eat, 
or will eat the wrong thing? If you have 
such teen-agers then this is just the book 
for you. Included are articles on nutri- 
tion, how to deal with the snacking 
syndrome, and what to do with aches in 
the stomach, as well as much sound 
advice about the picky eater’s side of the 
problem as well as with those of the one 
who prepares food. (Welch, $5.50) 


THE RAINBOW BOX, by Joseph 
Pintauro, designed by Norman Laiberte 
Four small books, A Box of Sun, The 
Rabbit Box, The Magic Box, The Peace 
Box, combined in a collection of picture 
and poetry trips into life experiences in a 
religious perspective. The titles represent 
the four seasons. Collage, drawings, 
photography combine to give an almost 
surrealistic visual experience, which with 
the word pictures of Pintauro has quite 
an impact. Young people and_ the 
contemporary-minded will love _ it! 
(Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $18.50) 


THE CHOICE CALLED ATHEISM, by 
Orlo Strunk, Jr. 

What is atheism, and why does a 
person become one? Is there such a thing 
as “Christian atheism?” And what answer 
does the church have? All are discussed in 
this readable paperback volume. (Welch, 
$2.25) 


GREAT GOD, HERE I AM, by Leslie F. 
Brandt 

Conversations with God that go right 
to the heart of matters such as anxiety, 
guilt, involvement, imperfection, in 
down-to-earth contemporary language. 
Each of these prayers, and meditations 
are written-in the stream of consciousness 
style, and based on a scripture text. 
(Concordia, $2.15) 


WINDFLOWER, by Gabrielle Roy 

In her latest book the renowned Cana- 
dian authoress moves north to tell the 
story of an Eskimo girl whose life is 
changed by a brief encounter with an 
American soldier. It is a powerful novel 
and well written. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $5.95) 


the light 
that 
hasn’t 


failed 


“What is your secret?’ asked a 
friend. 


“Why has Ontario Bible College 
grown so much in recent years?”’ 


We don't know why. 


Perhaps the Lord has a special 
mission for Ontario Bible College. 
We believe He has. Perhaps it’s 
our students — over 350 
wonderful, committed young 
people. 


Or it may be our faculty — 
dedicated teachers with a total of 
over 110 years of experience in 
training workers for the Lord's 
service. Or it may be our graduates 
— over 4,000 in Christian service 
around the world. 


We don't know, but we thank 
God each day for the way His work 
here is supported by the gifts of 
thousands of friends and patrons 
who share our vision of the 

needs to be met. 


B: 
C 


Have you helped recently? 
Write for information. 
ee ee CLIP AND MAIL ————— 


Dr. S. L. Boehmer, President 


ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE 


16 SPADINA ROAD Cc 
TORONTO 179, ONTARIO 
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...Province 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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OVERHEARD 

David H. C. Read has listened 
closely and found, behind com- 
mon remarks about religion in 
America, nagging questions call- 
ing for straightforward answers. 
Emphasizes the power of Chris- 
tian faith. Paper, $2.25 


THE INNER ECSTASY 


Marcus Bach tells his own per- 
sonalized experience of the Bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit and of 
the charismatic gift of speaking 
in tongues. Dr. Bach believes the 
lure of the Unknown is inescap- 
able. Paper, $2.25 


FINDING YOUR WAY 
THROUGH THE BIBLE 
Paul B. and Mary C. Maves. Us- 
ing this self-instruction book, any 
elementary reader will learn to 
find a passage in the Bible when 


given the biblical reference. Use 
RSV Bible. Paper, $1.65 


VICTORY THROUGH 
SURRENDER 

“The kind of self you are de- 
termines your life happiness or 
your life hell.” E. Stanley Jones 
sees the struggle with self be- 
hind all man’s struggles. The an- 


swer —self-surrender to God. 
Paper, $1.35 


THE IMPACT OF 


THE FUTURE 


Lyle E. Schaller analyzes twenty 
dominant trends, from decentral- 
ization to the generation gap, 
that will ‘shape the church and 
the world of tomorrow. Enlight- 
ening reading, easy reference. 
Paper, $2.25 


ST. PAUL AND HIS 
LETTERS 

Frank W. Beare, leading New 
Testament scholar, examines both 
the man Paul and his letters. 
He tells why each letter was 
written, to whom, and its major 
theme. Shows Paul’s basic con- 
cerns. Paper, $1.65 


At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


See/hear 


Ecology 

If you are learning about, teaching, or 
just plain interested in ecology you will 
have noted in last month’s issue a number 
of records on the theme. Add to that list: 
Three Dog Night’s Out in the Country, 
Rare Earth’s Ecology album, Quick Silver 
Messenger Service’s Fresh Air, Moody 
Blues A Question of Balance, Pete 
Seager’s God Bless the Grass, and David 


Axelrod’s Listen in Good Health. We have, 


long talked about stewardship of crea- 
tion, and the ecology theme provides the 
opportunity for Christians to be specific. 


Buttons, Buttons, Who’s Gottcha? 

From time to time I have been known 
to wear a button on my lapel in honour 
or support of some noble cause. When 
this happens people young and old want 
to know what “that thing” stands for. 
Begins the conversation! It seems to me 
that in recognition of the evocative 
nature of buttons, the distribution of 
buttons at retreats, parties, and church 
school classes would soon get discussion 
off the ground. People could read and 
interpret the buttons, perhaps exchanging 
them and trying to find the best one for 
their personality. 

Buttons are available from many book 
stores and from The Botolph Group Inc., 
161 Newbury St., Boston Massachusetts, 
02116. 

You don’t have to spend money 
though. Using contemporary sayings or 
biblical proverbs, you can make up cards 
and use pins to do the same job. People 
could even prepare their own, and if you 
want to get fancy, put them in the clear 
plastic badges that are used by conven- 
tion delegates. 


On Being Male and Female 

There are six new films about the 
sexual side of being human, and all of 
them deserve notation. To Be A Manisa 
13% min. colour film about the attitudes 
and ideals of being a man. Jo Be A 
Woman is a 13% min. colour film about 
the stereotypes and values involved in 
being awoman. Changes in Sex Behaviour; 
Where Are We Headed? is a 12 min. 
colour inquiry by five social scientists. 
Sex in Today’s World is a 28% min. 
colour film that examines the repercus- 
sions in private lives of contemporary 
public attitudes. Five Clergymen Speak 
Out About Sex Values of Youth spends 
11% colourful minutes discussing changing 
modes in religion and society. Masters and 
Johnson Explore Six Myths About Sex 
is a 13% min. colour film; these two 
famous researchers discuss implications of 
their research. 


POLO Chen ie CUS, Shek ter at Paes 

All of the above films are deemed 
suitable for high school through adult use. 
They are (or will be) available from 
Distribution Services, 299 Queen St. W., 
Toronto 2b, Ontario. 


Film Loops 

Films, filmstrips, film loops and over- 
head transparencies on health and sex 
education are also available from Popular 
Science Audio-Visuals Inc., through 
McIntyre Educational Media Ltd., 123 
Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto 315, Ontario. 
Ask for their catalogue. 


Tora! Tora! Tora! 

Tora! Tora! Tora! is a $20,000,000 
recalling of the Japanese invasion of Pearl 
Harbor. It won’t appeal to those who 
want an excuse for seeing a love story, 
nor does it permit us to identify with any 
one particular character. But it does 
invite us to see the path from no com- 
munication to despair and destruction. 
Hawks will see it and remind us to keep 
mobilized; doves will see it and point out 
the demonic seductiveness of violence. 
Everyone should at least agree that it is 
an historically accurate presentation. 


L.E. Siverns 


Seven added to EHP 


Baddeck;-N:1 S25: West> Point." Pa bale 
Strathcona Park, Kingston, Ont., Melrose 
Park, Toronto, Norwood, Man., Wanham, 
Alta., and Bradner, B.C., have all adopted 
the Record’s Every Home Plan. This 
means that 20 more congregations have 
subscribed. 


Personals 


Fifty years on the pension fund of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada is the 
record of Mrs. Malcolm (Katherine) 
MacLeod, who celebrated her 97th 
birthday in Maxville, Ont., on February 
3rd. Her husband was educated and 
ordained in Scotland, and served two 
charges in the Presbytery of Quebec for 
20 years prior to his death in 1921. 

The Rev. Took Sam Kim, pastor of the 
Kumamoto congregation of the Korean 
Church in Japan, who is in Canada 
studying on scholarship from the general 
board of missions, has completed his 
studies and observation in Montreal and 
will spend the month of March in the 
Toronto/Hamilton area. During the fall 
he studied community development and 
adolescent behaviour in an_ urban- 
industrial situation at Sir George Williams 
University, Montreal, and took a course 
at the Presbyterian College. This year he 
has been studying and observing in a 
program at Tyndale House in the Little 
Burgundy re-development area of 
Montreal. His studies and experiences in 
Canada will help him develop an inner 
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city ministry in Kumamoto, Japan. 

Rupert Gopal and Victor Mearns, 
members of the Presbyterian Church of 
Guyana, arrived in Canada at the end of 
1970 as landed immigrants. They are 
living in Toronto and have been enter- 
tained in the homes of some Presbyterian 
families while doing study in technical 
courses with a view to qualifying for 
medical training. Mr. Gopal was a teacher 
in the Guyana school system. 

To-Yung Kim, son of the Rev. Duk 
Sung Kim, moderator of the Korean 
Church in Japan and newly named 
director of the Korean Christian Centre in 
Osaka, is studying medicine at McGill 
University, Montreal. He is staying at the 
home of Mr. Daniel, father of Mrs. Glen 
Davis on our mission staff in Japan. 

Dr. In Ha Lee’s son, Sung John Lee is 
studying in the United States on the 
international Christian youth exchange 
program of the United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 

Ogbu and Wilhelmina Kalu who were 
married last June, are in London, England 
where Ogbu is working on his Ph. D. in 
the field of Puritan theology. Mr. Kalu 
came to Canada on a scholarship from the 
general board of missions and studied in 
Toronto and at McMaster University in 
Hamilton. Upon completion of his 
studies, he will return to Nigeria to serve 
the Presbyterian Church there. His bride 
is from Ghana. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernie McLelland of 
Glenview Church, Toronto, left in late 
January for a trip through East Africa on 
a tour with the Canadian Farmers 
Association. The Rev. Donald Powell, 
director for overseas students and laymen 
abroad, put them in touch with a number 
of church people in the countries that 
they will visit. 

John Butcher, son of Rev. Dr. Wilfred 
Butcher of New Liskeard, Ont., is on 


assignment with his wife as a teacher in 
Mponelo, Malawi. They have visited the 
Rev. and Mrs. Brian Crosby, missionaries 
of our church associated with the Church 
of Central Africa Presbyterian at the 
youth centre, Likubula House, at the base 
of Mount Mlanje. 


Rev. John D. Yoos of Sylvan Lake, 
Alberta, was presented with new robes 
and hood by the evening guild. Shown 
with him are Mrs. William Crockett and 
Mrs. R. Hambling. 

John Davidson, son of Dr. Hugh 
Davidson of the board of stewardship and 
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Moving is an adventu re...for the whole family. 


Back of all the excitement in moving, 
there are bound to be doubts and mis- 
givings. But these can be dissolved by 
confidence that every problem, both 
real and imagined, is in the hands of 
reliable people, that your move can be 
made efficiently and thoughtfully, 
down to the last detail. 

With Allied, it’s as if your most 
treasured things were our own. Our 


The friendly people. 


experience in moving can stand you in 
good stead, can work for your com- 
fort and peace of mind. So, if there’s 
a move for you in the offing, look to 
the Allied member near you... he’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages under 
‘Movers’. You can be sure he’s the 
best in town, can be depended upon to 
make your move a happy adventure. 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


MORE CANADIANS GO THIS WAY ‘i. 


THAN ANY OTHER. 


Reserved Only for the Rich and the White 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


The majority of people in the world are poor and 
coloured and cannot afford to pay the full cost of a 
Bible, a Testament or a Gospel. Only as white people 
living in rich countries like Canada help pay for the 
Scriptures for the poor, coloured people of the world 
can they have the Scriptures in their own language. 


$8,000,000 is needed for World Work this year. 
Please send a sacrificial gift today. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 


National Office, 


Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 285, Ontario 


Toronto 


attention. 


{ 


Established 1894 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 
From Nursery School to University Entrance 


Sound academic education combined with 
healthy physical development. 
Gymnastics. 
beautiful playing grounds of over 20 acres. 
For information, prospectus and details regard- 
- ing Scholarships and Bursaries write: 


THE PRINCIPAL, MISS CATHERINE STEELE, M.A, 


Individual 
Outdoor games in 
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1971 ESCORTED TOURS 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, Land of the 
Eskimo, Hawaii 
Exploration, Adventure, Excitement 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES & TOURS — Two luxurious 
20-day Spring & Autumn Tours & 
Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia. 
Canadian Rockies, featuring a 9-day 
cruise on the C.N.R.’s palatial passenger 
ship, S.S. Prince George will be directed 
by Rev. Clarkson Smith. Spring Tour 
Originates Toronto, Monday, May 25th. 
Autumn Tour originates Toronto, 
Friday, September 25th. C.N.R.’s Super 
Continental, Vancouver and return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska 
and return; calls made Prince Rupert, 
B.C.; Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, 
Alaska. Travel ‘Trial of ’98"" via White 
Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, 
B.C. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Jasper. 
Tour price $739.00. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 

5 identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours 
will be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith, 
Originating Toronto June 12th, June 
29th, July 17th; August 3rd, August 
23rd. C.N.R.’s Super Continental to 
Edmonton. ‘North to Alaska’ by 
motorcoach via Alaska Highway, visiting 
Peace River country; Whitehorse and 
Dawson City, Yukon. Fairbanks, Alaska; 
“Trail of '98"" via White Pass & Yukon 
Railway. Ferryliner, Skagway to Prince 
Rupert. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Cana- 
dian Rockies, Roger's Pass, Lake Louise, 
Banff, Calgary, Edmonton and C.N. to 
Toronto. Tour price $739.00 Adjusted 
rates from points in Western Canada. 


LAND OF THE ESKIMO TOUR 


A fully escorted 18-day ‘’Land of the 
Eskimo Tour’’ originating Toronto June 
Srd_ will visit the Canadian Rockies. 
Pacific Northwest, Seattle; Washington. 
Sitka, Juneau, Mendenhall Glacier, 
Matanuska Valley and the Arctic Eskimo 
towns of Kotzebue and Nome; Alaska. 
Cross the Arctic Circle! Alaska Railroad; 
Anchorage to Fairbanks with stop-over 
in} Mount McKinley Park. Return via 
Victoria, Vancouver to Toronto. Limited 
space available. Tour price from Toronto 
$849.00. Adjusted rates from points in 
Western Canada. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 
Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: 519-352-1467 


YOU ONLY 
LIVE TWICE 


Man appears to be 
trapped in a world of un- 
certainty. But in reading this 
book by Warren R. Ebinger 
the Christian man or woman 
sees the importance of life 
in Christ's promises. 

Per copy, $1.00; ten 
or more, 85¢ each. 
Postpaid. 


“ORDER FROM 


The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 


CANADIAN ART CHINA 
LIMITED 


Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 
P.R. 
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budget, has completed his assignment 
with CUSO as a mathematics teacher in 
Sabah College in Kota Kinadalu, Sabah 
(formerly North Borneo), Malasia. 

The Rev. Ron Balsdon is serving under 
the commonwealth teachers exchange 
program related to CIDA (Canadian Inter- 
national Development Association) in 
Zambia. 

Miss Mary Sinclair, of Knox Church, 
Ottawa, a teacher under the Ottawa 
board of education is spending a sab- 
batical year observing educational 
practices and facilities in the countries of 
Asia, Africa and Oceania. She has been in 
touch with church people and our over- 
seas missions personnel in many points all 
along the way of her extensive tour. This 
month she will be in East Africa. 

Miss Agnes Hislop, missionary at home 
in Canada on furlough from her work in 
the Bhil area of India is studying at 
Scarrett Theological College in Nashville, 
Tennessee, in preparation for further 
service under the new Church of North 
India. 

Miss Eleanor Knott, missionary serving 
in the Helen MacDonald Higher Second- 
ary school for Girls in Jhansi, India, is 
home on regular furlough and doing 
further studies in her field of home 
economics at Seneca College, Toronto. 

The new primate of the 
Anglican Church _ of 
= Canada is Archbishop 
MEdward W. Scott, 51, 
‘jformerly bishop of 
‘§ Kootenay. Fourteen youth 
observers were granted full 
delegate status including a 
vote at the general synod 

meeting in Niagara Falls at 
which he was elected. 

Rev. Dr. A. B. B. Moore, former 
president of Victoria University, Toronto, 
was elected moderator of the general 
council of the United Church of Canada. 
Dr. Moore is currently president of the 
Canadian Council of Churches. 

Miss Helen Allen, columnist for The 
Toronto Telegram, addressed the first of 
a series of centennial meetings at St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Aurora, 
Ont. 

The Rev. Thomas Mulholland of First 
Church) Seaforth, =. Ont, Shas been 
appointed stated supply for six months at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Clinton, Ont. 


Rev. Dr. F. J. Speckeen has moved to 
Prince George, B.C., where he is president 
of the College of New Caledonia. 

Twin girls were born to Rev. and Mrs, 
Hugh L. Nugent on January 2 at 
Wyoming, Ont., the first birth to a 
resident minister and his wife in the 
104-year-history of the Presbyterian 
Church there. 

Among the elders ordained at Lake- 
view Church, Thunder Bay, Ont., in 
January was Mrs. Margaret McCutcheon 
who as Miss McKenzie served in Formosa 
and at Tyndale House, Montreal. 
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ATS 


Men 


PM PERSONALITY 


ONE OF the committed PM 
leaders is found in Niagara 
., Presbytery, where men’s work 
has always been given great 
emphasis. Hendrik (Hank) 
Van Dyke was born in the 
S00 an. Netherlands, and settled in 
Niagara Falls in 1951. 

Hank is an elder, Sunday school 
teacher and gives leadership in the Boy 
Scout movement in Drummond Hill 
Church. He has been of great help to 
PYPS in the area and for three years has 
served as their honorary president. As a 
member of the Christian education com- 
mittee of his church and presbytery he 
has given leadership at Camp Goforth. In 
the PM movement he has completed 
studies in the three leadership training 
manuals and has been a leader instructor 
in many groups. 

He met his wife Marion in PYPS. She 
is active in Sunday school and serves as 
secretary. They have two children, a boy 
and girl, 14 and 11. In business Hank is 
an electrician with the Canadian Niagara 
Power Company, Niagara Falls. He likes 
gardening, photography and wood work- 
ing. 


Men of Knox’s Church, Galt, held a 
breakfast on January 16, with men from 
other churches in Galt participating. An 
address was given by George Fernie, 
assistant director of men’s work. Future 
breakfasts are being planned on a 
monthly basis. 


The annual New Year prayer breakfast 
was held by the Hamilton council of PM 


SHOWN AT the men’s breakfast in Galt, on January 2nd. The speaker was the 
Ontario, are Alan Mitchell, Rev. Robert Rev. Gordon C. Hunter, executive 
Jackson, and Gus Peltz. director of “Faith at Work” for Canada. 


NEW OFFICERS have been elected by the Hamilton PM council. Left, back: Karl Vanderschaaf, 
member at large; Dr. Ed. McKinlay, who installed the officers, George Stutt, synod representative; 
Gordon Young, secretary-vice president; front: John Laing, president; Al Candy, member at large; 
Joe Neill, past president; Jim Laing, national committee representative. Not shown are Charlie 
Westaway, treasurer; Pen Smith, director, Rev. H. Barker, E. and S.A. convener, and Bob Snyder, 
member at large. An address was given by George Fernie, assistant national director of PM. 


Let Nabisco 100% Bran 


CEREAL NET wT 16 ozs 


help keep 


NABISCO || you naturally 
IO0,BRAN| | "cous" 


The only bran cereal flavoured with fig and prune Juices = O n ly one b ran ce real co ntai ns 
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fig and prune juices — 
Nabisco 100% Bran. Try it. 
It can provide the natural 
bulk your system may need 
to keep you active, healthy 
and regular. 


Put Nabisco 100% Bran on 

ec ONE your breakfast table at least 
» three times a week to 

maintain natural regularity. 


MY 


Order (s3 oO oO a4 S and 


oil church supplics from 


See the NEW LOOK in 
NELSON BIBLES 
K.J.& R.S. Versions 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
81 Curlew Dr., Don Mills 


_ PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wyntord Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


another good reason 
for not drinking 


lower cost 
insurance for 


your home. 


If you're an abstainer, you have your own 
reasons for not drinking. Abstainers’ offers 
two more: lower cost car insurance — 
introduced in 1956. And today — lower 
rates on insurance for your home, cottage, 
and other personal property. 

There’s no magic behind the Abstainers’ 
concept. We simply believe that non- 
drinkers have fewer accidents, fewer fires. 
And our experience has proven us right. 
That's why we can insure abstainers for 
less. 

If you live in Alberta, Manitoba or Ontario 
and want further information contact 
your nearest Abstainers’ agent or write — 


JAN ABSTAINERS' 
Y) INSURANCE COMPANY 
24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 
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Letters 


(continued from page 8) 


mixed marriage, even although the 
children are attending the separate school, 
the wage-earner, if Protestant, is com- 
pelled by law to pay public school taxes. 

The Inter-Church Committee’s 
pamphlet is careful to avoid the fact that, 
if we had only one school system, the 
present public school supporters’ taxes 
would be increased considerably. It 
opposes grants to the senior grades in the 
separate schools because ‘throughout 
their most formative years, it will further 
divide Roman Catholic and non-Roman 
Catholic young people,’ but accepts 
elementary separate schools “because the 
right of Roman Catholic families in 
Ontario to establish them is guaranteed 
by the British North America Act.” 

It claims ‘“‘it is backward-looking to 
extend separatism into high schools,” but 
ignores the fact that we are building 
separate schools, both elementary and 
high, for French-speaking children where 
a different language and a different 
culture are both contributing to separat- 
ism. It points out that in Metro Toronto 
“nearly 40% of Roman Catholics direct 
their school taxes and send their children 
to public schools,” but makes no mention 
of the higher rate of tax for separate 
school supporters. 

All of the churches are probably 
smarting under the often-repeated 
criticism that they do not take a stand on 
major issues, but taking a stand on a topic 
as contentious as this is hardly the 
answer...An open declaration of war 
such as the pamphlet under discussion 
seems an odd way of improving relations 
between fellow Christians. 

Ottawa, Ont. J. B. Macdonnell 


CHURCH INVOLVEMENT 


I should like to comment on the 
January 1971 editorial, Labour on the 
Lord’s Day. The editorial referred to 
increasing encroachments on Sunday 
observance; mentioned one session which 
had petitioned the Secretary of State 
concerning an infringement; and in sum 
advised congregations and sessions to 
protest when the freedom to worship is 
restricted. 

The same day that I read it, I came 
across a most interesting remark in a 
book by Martin E. Marty. To paraphrase 
him: Protestant churches are quite cap- 
able of working for and preserving legisla- 
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tion beneficial to their way of life — such 
as Sabbath laws. And few complaints are 
heard about this political involvement. 
More recently when churches have 
involved themselves in political matters in 
support of justice, urban problems, race 
issues, the complaints began. 

I simply wondered how many people 
in our church, who react negatively to 
church involvement in political affairs, 
reacted in the same vein to your editorial, 
which encouraged political action, 
howbeit, on behalf of ourselves? 

Regina, Sask. Robert R. Robinson 


A GENERATION GAP? 


“The Managers report... of the 201 
members using envelopes for the past 
year, 16 used them only occasionally and 
185 gave stated sums weekly as follows: 1 
gave $9.50 per week, 3:gave $3 per week; 
1 gave $5 per week, 3 gave $2.50 per 
week; 2 gave $4.50 per week, 1 gave 
$2.25 per week; 2 gave $4 per week, 10 
gave $2 per week; 1 gave $3.50 per week, 
11 gave $1.50 per week.” The remaining 
150 envelopes users gave $1 and under 
per week! 

No, that is not the report of your 
church’s envelope secretary for the past 
year. It is an excerpt from the managers’ 
report for a downtown Toronto Pres- 
byterian church for the year 1899 — 73 
years ago. 

And yet, just how much does it differ 
from the envelope secretary’s report for 
your church or mine today? Do the 
majority of us still give in the dollar and 
under category? 

We pride ourselves on the progess we 
have made during the years since the turn 
of the century — in social reform, modern 
housing, gadgets and appliances, super 
highways and fastbacks, jets, computers, 
antibiotics, transplants and well, okay, 
the pill, too. Things never even dreamed 
of 70 years ago. 

We laugh at the quaint customs of 
grandpa, condemn his hymns, liturgy, 
catechism and curriculum as not being 
relevant today. We’re not even sure 
whether we should leave his church build- 
ing standing, or tear it down for a parking 
lot. But, at the same time, what is our 
response to the needs of our church 
during these changing times? Are we still 
clinging tenaciously to grandpa’s patterns 
in this area? 

Take a second look at that receipt for 
1970 before you mail it off to the 
Minister of National Revenue. What 
message does that medium communicate? 
I ask you, is there really a generation gap? 
Toronto (Mrs.) S. W. L. Fulton 
March, 1971 


A BIBLE was presented to the church school of 
McDonald's Corners, Ont., given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas A. Cameron. Shown are Mrs. Julia 
Jackson, niece of Mrs. Cameron, and Mrs. Irene 
Oxtobee, niece of Mr. Cameron with Mrs. 
Phillys McLellan, superintendent. 
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AUBREY MacNAUGHTON, superintendent, 
Gerry Fletcher and Brian McClure, pianist, 
and members of the church school of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Whitby, Ont., presented 100 
copies of Good News For Modern Man to St. 
Andrew’s church school, Pickering, for use in 
the new Christian education building. 


Church : 
Cameos 


THE MORTGAGE on the Christian education 
building of Memorial Church, Sylvan Lake, Alta., 
was burned on Nov. 8. Shown, left, are Rev. 
John D. Yoos, Mrs. A. Bloom, ladies’ aid 
president; Mrs. R. Hambling, evening guild 
president, Rev. D. O. Fry, moderator, Presbytery 
of Red Deer. 


WSTER REV E.C MCLARNON BABTH 


J_ARE_INVITED_TO_WORSHP_ WITH Us 


A NEWLY BUILT SIGN board in memory of former members was dedicated at Fort Erie, Ont. A. 


PLAQUES honouring their long service in the 
church school of First Church, Stellarton, N.S. 
were presented to Mrs. Alonzo Murray and 
Mrs. John Ives. Shown with them are, left, Rev. 
D. Neil McCombie, Harold MacDonald and 
Webb Cunningham. 


McHarg, at left, made the presentation. Shown with Rev. E. C. McLarnon are the two senior elders, 


C. N. Glenny and J. H. Sampson. 
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BHUTAN 


Himalayan Animals in 3-Dimen- 
sions, 8 values, a Complete Postage 
set, yours for only $1.00, with our 
Topical Approvals. 


This is an introdutory special for 
new applicants only, and limited to 
one set each. 


Jeanne’s Services, P.O. Box 204, 
Richmond Hill, Ontario, Canada. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 
For 
Ministers and Lay People 

. FREDERICTON, N.B., May 25 — 
June 12 
Daily sessions for degree credit or 
without credit. Two courses: “Exposi- 
tion of Romans” and “Movements of 
Revival and Church Renewal, Past and 


Present”. Deadline for pre-registra- 
tion: April 1, 1971 

. Acadia Summer School 
WOLFVILLE, N.S., July 5 — 24 


“Church School 
Management”. 
For further information write to: 
ACADIA DIVINITY COLLEGE, 
Attn. Dr. J. K. Zeman, 

Wolfville, N.S. 


Organization and 


ioe soko ask okeseske seo okey 


ARE YOU PAYING 
TOO MUCH 
FOR THE RECORD? 


If you are paying $2 a year your con- 
gregation is NOT on the Every Home 
plan. The cost can be $1 for you and 
every subscriber if 80% of your families 
are enrolled. Eleven issues for $1 is a 
bargain. 


NOW is the time to start if you wish to 
get on the Every Home Plan for 1971. 


For information write to: 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills 403, Ont. 


LKR KEKKKKKKKKKK KKK 
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@ The bells of Knox’s Church, Galt, 
Ont., are rung at noon each weekday to 
remind the congregation and the com- 
munity to pray for peace. 

m After 110 years of Presbyterian 
witness, Knox Church, Auburn, Ont., was 
closed on December 31. By decree of the 
Presbytery of Stratford-Huron, the con- 
gregation has amalgamated with Knox 
Church, Goderich, about 12 miles away. 
@ St Andrew’s Church, Blyth, Ont, 
amalgamated with Knox Church, Belgrave 
in the Presbytery of Stratford-Huron on 
January 3. The Blyth building was sold to 
the Christian Reformed Church. 

@ In Knox Church, Kent Bridge, Ont., a 
pulpit fall, Bible marker and In Re- 
membrance book were presented by Miss 
Mary E. Langford, Reg. N., in memory of 
her father, Alfred E. Langford. 

@ At St. Andrew’s-Knox Church, Fort 
Erie, Ont., a bronze plaque listing the 
young men who made the supreme 
sacrifice in two world wars was unveiled 
by Mrs. C. E. Walden and Mrs. G. Wallace, 
whose sons were killed in battle. Fifty 
copies of the Book of Praise, in memory 
of Mrs. Emma G. M. Wallace, were 
presented by her daughter, Mrs. W. 
Middleton, and her husband. 


Deaths 


BROWN, THE REV. WILLIAM M. — A 
retired Presbyterian minister, the Rev. William 
M. Brown, 68, of Lyn, Ont., died in hospital in 
Brockville, on January 25. 

After a business career Mr. Brown studied 
theology at The Presbyterian College, Montreal. 
He received the certificate of the college in 
1952 and was ordained. He served first at 
Upper Melbourne, Quebec, and then at 
Georgetown, Quebec, retiring July 31, 1970. 

Surviving are his wife, Janet, and a daughter, 
Sheila. 

JACENTY, THE REV. JOHN — The 


minister of the Ukrainian Presbyterian Church, 
Oshawa, Ont., for 31 years, the Rev. John 


Jacenty, 74, died on December 9. 

Born in the Western Ukraine, Mr. Jacenty 
studied at Bloomfield Theological Seminary in 
the U.S.A. and then worked in New Jersey. In 
1939 he was appointed as ordained missionary 
in Oshawa and served the Ukrainian con- 
gregation there faithfully until his sudder 
death. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Mary 
Konstantinowicz, two sons, John and Arnold, 
and three daughters, Dorothy (Mrs. Jack Col- 
leran), Iris (Mrs. Gordon Ridout), and Diana 
(Mrs. Jack Nichol). 

AITCHESON, ROBERT J., 88, elder, 
former Knox Church, St. Marys, and more 
recently of St. Mary’s Church, Jan. 10. 

ARTHUR, EDWIN NOBLE TENNYSON, 
93, elder and trustee, Knox Church, Meaford, 
Ont., Dec. 31. 

BROWN, CAPT. ANGUS, 69, session clerk, 
Wood Islands Church, P.E.I. Dec. 20. 

CREAM, REBECCA JANE, within 11 days 
of her 106th birthday, oldest citizen of Quebec 
City and life-long member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, January 11. 

CUDMORE, FRANK A., 68, elder, Knox 
Church, Wallaceburg, Ont., Jan. 6. 

CUMBERLAND, JOHN, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., Dec. 18. 

CURR, MRS. A. S., 75, president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, W.D., 1961-66, 
member of Oakwood Church, Toronto, Jan. 30. 

DAVIDSON, MRS. ARTHUR C., former 
president of the W. A., Armour Heights Church, 
Toronto, Jan. 23. 

DEARLE, DR. RAYMOND C., 80, elder 
and roll clerk, Elmwood Church, London, Ont., 
Dec, 

DiGANGI, MRS. ROSE, 66, mother of the 
Rev. John DiGangi, First Baptist Church, 
Jackson, Mich., and Dr. Mariano DiGangi of 
Don Mills, Ont., Dec. 24. 

ECKMIER, CECIL, 74, elder, Knox Church, 
Ethel Onterianeoe 

HAZELL, DONALD FF. elder, Calvin 
Church, Toronto, Dec. 28., husband of Mrs. 
Norma Hazell, who served on the W.M.S. 
council executive and is a member of the 
trustee board. 

HENDERSON, T. F., 79, formerly manager, 
trustee and elder of Oakwood Church, Toronto, 
and later a member of Mimico Church, 
Etobicoke, Ont., Dec. 30. 

HOOD, MRS. ANDREW, wife of the late 
Rev. Dr. Andrew Hood, mother of Isobel, wife 
of Rev. W. J. McKeown, Niagara Falls, Margaret 
(Mrs. C. Thomson), Campbell, and James, all of 
Toronto, member St. James Church, Toronto, 
Jan. 10. 

INKSTER, MRS. J. G., the wife of the late 
Rev. Dr. J. G. Inkster, mother of Ruth (Mrs. 
Howard Pratt) of Toronto, Miriam, (Mrs. J. L. 
Green of Oakville,) and Mary, former president 


W.M.S. (W.D.), member Victoria Church, 
Toronto, Jan. 19. 
KNOX, JOHN, 52, elder, Westminster 


Church, Toronto, Jan. 25. 

KRICK, ORLAND M., elder, Knox Church, 
Dunnville, Ont., Dec. 31. 

MacDONNELL, MRS. P. M., member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kingston, Ont., Dec. 16. 

MACKINTOSH, MRS. WILLIAM, wife of 
the late Rev. William Mackintosh, mother of 
William D., Deep River, Ont., and Robert C., 
Vancouver, B.C., in Toronto, Jan. 23. 

McALPINE, JOHN C., 75, elder, trustee, 
valued worker in building Appin Church, Ont., 
Jan. 15. 

MILLER, WILLIAM, for some _ years 
representative elder for St. Andrew’s Church, 
Swift Current, Sask., Jan. 23. 

PUTNAM, MRS. MAX, wife of the minister 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Kingston, Ont., 
mother of Paul, Toronto; Shirley, David, Ruth 
and Martha, at Kingston, Jan. 17. 


RANKIN, MRS. SAMUEL, life member of 
the W.M.S., former organist, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Forester’s Falls, Ont., Jan. 26. 

SINCLAIR, JOHN OSBORNE, elder, 
trustee, church school teacher, St. Andrew’s- 
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Knox Church, Ft. Erie, Ont., Dec. 6. 

SMITH, JOHN EDWARD, 74, elder, St. 
James Church, Thamesville, Ont., Jan. 18. 

THOMPSON, ARCHIBALD, 82, elder, St. 
Paul’s Church, Pictou County, N. S., Dec. 27. 

TULLOCH, WILLIAM C., 66, elder, Knox 
Church, Selkirk, Man., session clerk and 
representative elder, Dec. 31. 

WHITNEY, ARTHUR R., session clerk, 
former representative elder, St. Paul’s Church, 
Wiarton, Ont., Dec. 22. 

WITNEY, WALTER, 60, elder, 
Church, Elora, Ont., Sunday school 
intendent, Dec. 26. 

WILLIS, WALTER K, 74, elder and choir 
member, St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering, Ont., 
Uva i 


Knox 
super- 


Anniversaries 


88th — Cooke’s, Markdale, Ont., Dec. 31, (Rev. 
H. T. Colvin). 

46th — Saint David’s, Halifax, N.S., Jan. 17, 
(Rev. D. B. Mackay). 

22nd — Coldstream, Toronto, Feb. 8, (Rev. 
John McMurray). 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 
Bernhardt, Rev. R. J., Chalmers Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 4. 
Morley, Dr. F. S., St. John’s Church, White 
Rock, B.C., Jan. 8. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Grand Falls, St. Mathews, Nfld., Rev. Charles 
I.G. Stobie, 92 Patrick St., St. John’s. 

Merigomish and Barney’s River, N. S., Rev. 
Hugh Creaser, 214 Washington St. New 
Glasgow. 

North River-North Shore-Englishtown, N. S., 
Rev. Neil J. McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney 
Mines. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s, N. S., Rev. Cedric Pet- 
tigrew, Church St., Westville. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Carleton Place, Ont., Rev. R. J. Gillanders, Box 
993, Perth. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Rev Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, 
Maxville. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
W. E. Sayers, Box 53, Avonmore. 

Ft. Coulonge and Bristol, Ont., Rev. A. B. 
Casselman, 4 Atholl Doune Dr., Lucerne, 


Que. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan and Elgin, Que., Rev. A. 
Ross MacKay, 2575 Beaudet St., Montreal 
179. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. T. H. Boyd, 
Box 703, Morrisburg. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Barrie, Essa Rd., Ont., Rev. Paul L. Mills, 32 
Blake St., Barrie. 

Bermuda, Rev. E. F. Smith, 168 Rathburn Rd., 
Islington, Ont. 

Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., Dr. W. H. Welch, 1579 
Royal York Rd., Weston. 

Toronto Chinese, Ont., Rev. P. G. Maclnnes, 
415 Broadview Ave., Toronto 250. 

Toronto, Queen Street East, Ont., Congrega- 
tional minister for team ministry, Dr. John 
Wevers, 116 Briar Hill Ave., Toronto 310. 

Waterloo, Knox, Rev. R. F. Thomson, 153 
Norfolk St., Guelph. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Bluevale-Belmore, Ont., Rev. R. H. Armstong, 
Box 115, Wingham. 

Corunna, Knox: Moore, Mooretown, Ont., Rev. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
We will be pleased to place insertions under 
this heading at the rate of 30¢ per word, 
minimum $8.00. Heading in capital letters 
$1.00 additional for first line, each additional 
line 70¢. Cash in advance. 


CAMP STAFF WANTED 


FOR CAMP IONA, BALA, ONTARIO: Camp 
directors, camp stewards, food stewards, qualified 
water-front directors and nurses, senior counsel- 
lors 18 years of age and up for intermediate 
camps and 20 years and up for senior camps, 
junior counsellors (Boys) 16 years of age and up; 
(Girls) 17 years of age and up for intermediate 
camps only. Senior staff desired for entire summer. 
Free board and remuneration provided plus satis- 
faction of aiding Christian education through 
camping. Write: Rev. R. C. Spencer, Box 118, 
Arthur, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in privato residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and_ breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA", P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and _ solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 


HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 
CARPET BOWLING 


CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for 
church clubs and fraternal societies are avail- 
able from A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 
Dept. PR, 555 Waterloo Street, London, 
Ontario. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 

counseling within a Christian perspective. 

Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 

Abe are Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
, Ont. 


BERMUDA PRIVATE HOME. Secluded garden 
with swimming pool. Near beaches and ferry. 
Bed, private bath and breakfast $12.00 each per 
night. Copeland, P.O. Box 216, Paget, 
Bermuda. 


VISIT BERMUDA 
Lovely, private home, single or twin bedroom, 
private bath, convenient location. Room and 
breakfast!$9.00 per day. Write (Airmail 15¢ ) 
Mrs. Gerald Young, ‘“‘Archlands’’, Paget, 
Bermuda, or phone 485-4236 Toronto. 


Black Choir Gowns For Sale 


Gowns, Collars, hats, Laurel Lea Choir, c/o Mrs. 
C. Holland, 1099 Telfer Rd., Sarnia, Ontario. 


CAMP STAFF 

Required for Glen Mhor Presbyterian Church 
Camp near Beaverton for the summer of 1971. 
Counsellors are required. If interested send 
your name, address, age, qualifications, 3 
references including your minister, and 
remuneration desired to: Mr. Art Pattison, 169 
Berry Rd., Apt. 103, Toronto, Ontario. 


CAMP STAFF WANTED 
For Camp Goforth, near Dunnville, Ont., and 
Camp Kintail, 20 miles north of Goderich: 
camp directors, managers, qualified water-front 
directors, nurses, resource persons, cooks, 
counsellors (17 years and over). Write Camp 
Committee, 165 Charlton Ave. W., Hamilton. 


FORMER AURORA MEMBERS 
St. Andrew’s Church, Aurora, is now observing 
its 100th year. Former members are invited to 
send names and addresses to: Mr. H. I. Watts, 
98 Wellington Street E., Aurora, Ontario. 


The 
way to 
forever 
cherish 

a 


memory 


If you're searching for such a way, 
give Schulmerict¥ bells to your church in 
the name of your loved one. Enduring 
Schulmerich bells will call to worship, 
toll in memoriam, or sound appropriate 
music ... all automated if desired. 
Handsome plaque. No bell tower 
needed. Memorial Schulmerich bells 
cost less than you'd expect. Write for 
information. 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Suite 412; Dept. 293! 
77 York St. 
Toronto 2, Canada 
®Trademark of Bell Instruments produced 


by Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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“THE CHORISTER” 


“The Goun that likes to be compared." 
B 


FOR 

CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


4 Dubay or LTD 


> 


BURLINGTON 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 


London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 


Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 

SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 

BRASS & BRONZE 

MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 

(State which required) 

“bills” 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY. AVENUE. TORONTO 18. ONT 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 25th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 


ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


D. MILNE 


write 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


/ 


fy 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


English Stained 
Traditional or Con- 


in finest 
Glass. 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 


Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 
Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 


10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


SRobes and°Vestments 


for Clergy and Choir 


(A) Clerical suits from finest fabrics. 
(B) Write, Phone or Visit our Showrooms. 


SAINTHILL-LEVINE & CO. 


100 BROADVIEW AVE. 
TORONTO 8, ONTARIO 


461-8211 
® 


LIMITED 


731-3751 


Why not send 


to students away from home? 
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Stained Glass 
Modern and traditional designs. 
Installations across Canada. 


Cottle Ptuctios 


Swansea, England 


Canadian Representative — MRS EASON HUMPHREYS 
33 Donino Ave. Toronto 12, Ont HU 9-6566 
Que W D LAMBIE. OBE PO Box 2 Victoria, Montreal 6 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEIKLE 
STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


Box 757 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 


Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, hoarseness, sore throats, 
irritable coughs from _ colds, 
cigarette smoking, working in 
dusty mines, shops, bronchial 
asthma, shortage of breath, si- 
nus congestion. DIANA DROPS 
medication help to brake-up 
phlegm and open respiratory 
and nasal passages for more 
easier freer breathing. Also 
for sore gums and toothache 
pain, indigestion gas_ pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA to 
feel better fast in minutes. 
Best for adults—children. Sold 
at your drugstore. 


UNFAILING ROXODIUM FOR 


ACHES end PAINS 
aril 


Quick relief of acute pain 
stiff swollen finger joints, 
wrists, elbows, painful knees, 
ankles, sore back, neck, around 
ears, sciatic pain, sore jaw 
due to colds, or toothache pain, 
painful soreness and_ swell- 
ing from nasty falls, injury, 
bruises, sprains or _ strains, 
also re boils, acne pimples on 
face or neck, or rash and skin 
itching. There is nothing like 
ROXODIUM. Sold at drugstores 
across Canada. Makers: Luscoe 
Prod. Ltd., 559 Bathurst Street, 
Toronto 4, Ont., Canada. 

Be sure you have ROXODIUM. 


6679 PARE STREET 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Port Elgin, Ont. 


— F & Te ee 


_ D.S. Campbell, 254 N. Brock, Sarnia. 

Kirkwall and Knox, Sheffield, Ont., 
Trevor J. Lewis, Box 221, Waterdown. 

Shakespeare and North East Hope, Ont., Rev. 
W. J. Murray, Box 235, Mitchell. 

Thedford, Watford and Warwick, Ont., Rev. 
Charles A. Falconer, Box 219, Forest. 


Rev. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 

Biggar and Coleville, Sask., 
Davidson, Box 452, Saskatoon. 

Prince Albert, St. Paul’s, Sask., Rev. Stephen 
How, 722 Branion Drive, Prince Albert. 


Reve RewmAd 


Synod of Alberta: 
Grand Prairie, Forbes, Alta., Rev. A. D. McGil- 
livray, 1301-92nd Ave., Dawson Creek, B.C. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 


LINDSAY — PETERBOROUGH (now 
amalgamated), Rev. A. A. Bethune, 26 
Coverdale St., Cobourg, Ont. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


St Albert, Alta., Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills 402, Ont. ; 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 


NIGERIA — (1) urgent at need for doctor 
for hospital in war devastated area for | to 
Devicatse 
(2) minister for Lagos and Ibadan areas. 

(3) an agriculturist — to help re-establish 
food resources in the eastern area. 
(4) registered nurses — qualifications and 
experience in nursing education and in the 
other areas of nursing, necessary. 


TAIWAN — (1) Christian education consultant 
(women’s work). 
(2) Teacher with elementary training to give 
leadership in vocational counselling. 

CARIBBEAN — person with training and 
experience in Christian education for local 
and area leadership (man or woman). 

AFGHANISTAN — registered nurses needed in 
developing country which is focusing at- 
tention on medical needs of its people. 


Readings 


March 1 — Luke 14: 14-24 
March 2 — Col. 3: 12-17 
March 3 — Matt. 7: 13-20 
March 4 — 2 Tim. 2: 1-7 
March 5 —I Cor. 11: 23-28 
March 6 — Matt. 7: 7-12 
March 7 — 1 John 5: 1-5 
March 8 — Matt. 13: 18-23 
March 9 — Eph. 6: 10-20 


March !0 — Mark 1: 40-45 
March 11 — Matt. 7: 24-27 
March 12 — I John 1: 1-10 
March 13 — Matt. 13: 31-34 
March 14 — James 1: 22-25 
March 15 — Matt. 5: 13-20 
March 16 — Matt. 22: 34-40 
March 17 — Luke 57-62 
March 18 — John 9: 1-5 
March 19 — Luke 10: 1-9 
March 20 — Matt. 10: 26-33 
March 21 — Rom. 10: 10-18 
March 22 — Phil. 4: 1-7 
March 23 — Gal. 3: 23-29 
March 24 — John 5: 19-24 
March 25 — Matt. 9: 35-38 
March 26 — I Cor. 13 

March 27 — Rom. 12: 9-21 
March 28 — Matt. 20: 20-28 
March 29 — Matt. 28: 16-20 
March 30 — Matt. 3: 7-12 
March 31 — Psalm 96. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
By Joy Murray 


Ten 
Feet Tall 


® Jimmy was so utterly happy that he thought he might 
burst. Here he was sitting in the box sleigh driving Old Grey. 
His grandfather had gone to the sugar bush early in the 
morning, and had told him he could drive the horse up at noon 
and bring their dinner. He sure felt like a million dollars. 
Gramp had entrusted him with this chance to prove that he 
was growing up, though at the same time he had said that Old 
Grey had as much sense as most people. 

“Gid’up!”’ Jimmy said, as he had heard his grandfather 
speak to the horse. He gave Old Grey a slap with the reins, and 
then, looping them over the dashboard, he said to himself “Pll 
just see if you’ve got as much sense as Gramp says you have.” 
Old Grey just jogged along without saying anything. 

Jimmy thought, “Boy, this is one-horse power all right, not 
much like the 25 horses in the snowmobile back in town.” His 
father had allowed him to drive it, of course not alone. That 
wasn’t half the fun as being on his very own. Old Grey 
plodded ahead. “‘Just wait till I get back to town. Ill be able 
to tell the boys in school a thing or two.” His windbreaker 
smelled horsey enough to prove that he’d been in the country. 

In the back of the sleigh was Old Grey’s dinner, a little bag 
of oats and some hay. The smell of the dinner Gram had 
packed for Gramp and himself made his mouth water, though 
it was wrapped up to keep it warm. There was mashed potato 
with a big gob of butter in the middle, and some real 


-country-fried ham. Since Gramp had retired, he had been 


making maple syrup every spring, and this was Jimmy’s first 
visit of the season. 

Old Grey began to go a little faster, as they neared the sugar 
camp. Jimmy knew the horse was anticipating having his 
dinner when they got there, but then so was he. It seemed 
strange that there wasn’t as much steam and smoke pouring 
out of the camp. as usual when the sap was really boiling hard. 
Old Grey stopped at the camp without being told, and Jimmy 
jumped out, shouting, ““Gramp, we’re here!”” He went inside, 
but no Gramp. “Hello!” he called, but there was no answer. 

What could he do? He looked around, and decided that 
Gramp must have been there not very long before, for the fire 
wasn’t out, and the sap was still boiling gently. He went 
outside, and to his astonishment, Old Grey was galloping, 
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actually galloping, off down one of the trails that had been 
made while Gramp was gathering the sap. The sleigh was too 
wide for the trail, and it bumped up and down and swayed 
crazily, finally pitching out their dinner and the hay and oats. 
Gasping for breath, Jimmy shouted, “Whoa, there, you crazy 
old horse!” And as if by magic Old Grey stopped stock still. 
By this time, Jimmy had caught up, and he saw why the old 
horse had stopped. There was Gramp right in the trail down 
with one leg in the deep snow, and sort of twisted under him. 

“Oh, Gramp, are you hurt? Can’t you get up?” Jimmy was 
scared. 

“T don’t know,” Gramp answered, “I’ve tried, but all I did 
was to get in deeper all the time. My foot seems to be caught.” 

“Tell me what to do,” Jimmy pleaded. 

“Well, see if you can get the horse turned around, and on 
his way back to the camp.” 

Jimmy was getting panicky, but he took hold of the bridle, 
and started pulling Old Grey around. But the horse, sensing 
that Jimmy was a green-horn, took things into his own hands 
or feet, and stumbled and thrashed his way back onto the trail. 
Then without a backward look took off again down the trail. 
Again Jimmy shouted for him to stop, and said, “That dumb 
horse is going to run away back home! Oh, Gramp!” his voice 
was cracking a bit in an effort to keep back tears. 

“Look here,’ Gramp said, “You help me get out of this 
snow, and don’t worry about Old Grey. Give me a boost, and 
we'll be all right.” 

Jimmy lifted and then pushed: until he thought he couldn’t 
breathe. Gramp was so heavy, but with a final heave, Gramp 
was out and on his feet again. ““Whew, we’re lucky,’ Gramp 
said, “‘and look there’s Old Grey waiting for us. What did I tell 
you about him?” 

Sure enough! Old Grey was down the trail eating his dinner, 
looking as though nothing unusual had happened. 

Soon they were back in the sugar camp with the fire going, 
and the syrup bubbling and nearly ready to strain and put into 
the big can to take home. The two settled to their dinner, not 
much the worse for being thrown out in the snow. It tasted 
like the best food in the world. And Jimmy was satisfied and 
happy again.* 
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The Bible Still Speaks 


BY KENNETH McMILLAN 


@® Some months ago the Wall Street Journal published an 
article giving an account of the decline in Bible sales in the 
U.S.A. and suggested that the demand for the Bible is rapidly 
diminishing. The article was answered but, as in most cases, 
the public never became aware of the true picture. 

It is true that the demand for the King James Version of 
the Bible has declined and that this decline is felt by a number 
of commercial publishers. However, this is by no means the 
complete story. The first edition of one million copies of the 
New English Bible which was published in March, 1970 was 
short of meeting the initial demand and there had to be a 
second rushed printing. 

In September, 1966 the American Bible Society published 
the Today’s English Version paperback New Testament under 
the title Good News for Modern Man and it has proven to be 
the publishing sensation of the century. 

This paperback has not only outsold such best sellers as 
Valley of the Dolls and Rosemary’s Baby but with world sales 
of over 25 million copies is now the best seller of any 
paperback ever published in English. 

Over one million copies of a similar New Testament in 
current Spanish have been distributed; it is available in German 
and within this decade the Bible Society plans to have 
common language versions of the New Testament in all the 
major languages of the world. 

Several factors have stimulated increased interest in the 
holy scriptures. When the scriptures are no longer in an archaic 
language with obsolete vocabulary they immediately take on 
new meaning. 

No one would dispute the beauty of the Elizabethan 
English of the King James Version but language which was in 
current usage in 1611 can easily conceal and blunt the 
meaning and discourage reading. Without doubt one of the 
important factors in an increased interest in the Bible is the 
availability of new and easy to read translations. 

A glance at traditional Bibles with their very small print, 
crowded pages-and unattractive formats makes one marvel that 
at any time these books were read. 

To read many of the Bibles now in circulation would 
require an unusual degree of devotion and zeal. One cannot 
help wondering if many of these Bibles were ever intended to 
be read or if they were simply treasured as a kind of relic or 
sentimental symbol. 

The scriptures today come in all shapes, sizes and colours 
and the chief feature about them is that they are designed to 
be read. When a single Gospel with good print and illustrations 
can be purchased for five cents the possibility of the Gospel 
being read is greatly increased. 

A third factor in the increased response to the Bible today 
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is the nature of the age in which we live. Whether our age is 
called the “post-industrial, post-Freudian, cybernetic age” or 
simply seen as a time when the traditional ways of doing 
things and of acting are being challenged, there is no disputing 
the fact that for an increasing number of people the daily 
living of their lives has become more than they can cope with. 

The Bible does speak meaningfully to many people. 
Students, businessmen, housewives find that Christ meets 
them in the pages of the Bible, that reading it is a means of 
grace, and provides them with the bread of life. 

The meaning of the statement “Man does not live by bread 
alone”’ is found true by personal experience. These people are 
not theologians, scholars or thinkers. They simply find from 
experience that when they open the Bible they are in the 
presence of God and that grace, strength and guidance flow 
into their lives. 

The crisis of our whole culture and the failure of science, 
technology, education and affluence to produce the “good 
life’ is causing many people to have second thoughts about 
many of their current assumptions. They are driven to have 
doubts about their agnosticism. 

We are witnessing a progressive deterioration in the quality 
of human life on earth and a loss of humanness is gradually 
creeping over life in the highly developed nations. Science and 
technology are incapable of providing the critical human 
values which are needed. 

The biblical view of man, of God and of life provides 
standards and values which will assure that man’s technologial 
accomplishments will be used for the welfare of man. It is now 
obvious that science without ethical restraints upon it can be 
terribly dangerous and devastating. Human development 
requires more than meeting man’s physical needs. 

Nothing can be of greater significance for man’s develop- 
ment and man’s life as a human being than for man to discover 
who he is and what is his true nature. The crumbling of faith 
which is so widespread today is a direct result of the 
widespread breakdown of any meaningful, life-governing faith 
in God. 

Two things are happening simultaneously. On the one hand 
there is the withering away of the authority of the Bible and 
there is the widely accepted view that to hear what God is 
saying to men today one listens not to the Bible but to the 
world. But from every walk of life, including the university, 
there are thousands who are discovering that the message of 
the Bible is totally relevant for life today and who find in its 
pages an authentic word for their deepest needs.* 

Reprinted with permission from a special ecumenical issue of The 
Western Catholic Reporter devoted to the theme, “The Bible: Word for 
the World Today.”’ The author is general secretary of the Canadian 
Bible Society. 
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Editorials 


Pollution by pornography 


® Originally pornography was aterm applied to the sort of 
filth that would not be alluded to in front of women and 
children, or even in a family magazine of this kind. 

The Shorter Oxford dictionary defines it as “Description of 
the life, manners, etc. of prostitutes and their patrons; hence 
the expression or suggestion of obscene or unchaste subjects in 
literature or art.” 


Today public taste is being polluted by widespread use of 


pornographic materials. Even the television screen is not free 
of occasional suggestive scenes accompanied by lewd com- 
ments. And Canadians are painfully aware of what happened 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa. 

A study of “Attitudes on Pornography” has just been 
completed by the board of evangelism and social action. It was 
done by a minister, the Rev. John Robertson, and an elder, 
Harris Gray, M.D., both from Bonar-Parkdale Church in 
Toronto. 

Their paper warns of the pressures, sometimes subtle but 
always strong, which directly conflict with the Christian ideals 
of the sacredness of personality, in one’s self and one’s 
neighbour, and of sex as a God-given gift to be held and used 
in trust for him. It continues: 

“The obsession of much which our young people read or 
see in film, on stage, and on television, with sex, especially 
with sex as something suggestive and smutty or even sordid, 
has reached the scale of a major problem and must be taken 


most seriously by all who care for the true well-being of our 
young people. Democracy and society can be damaged as 
much by a decadent morality as by subversive politics.” 

They propose that obscenity legislation be strengthened if 
necessary and in any case rigidly enforced. Individuals who 
receive pornographic materials through the mails should 
institute legal proceedings through a lawyer and with the help 
of the police. 

' The challenge to the church is that we live in a sick society 
which is also a welfare society and an affluent society. This 
triple state has given many a false sense of values and they turn 
to substitutes for real happiness, peace and satisfaction. 

The situtation does not call for carping criticism or negative 
condemnation. The church, and those who are members of the 
church, must provide an antidote to the. poison of porno- 
graphy. The Christian gospel offers a freedom that gives liberty 
but not license; it is a responsible freedom. 

In a society afflicted by an epidemic of immorality the 
church has a duty to combat the dissemination of porno- 
graphy in every form. The cure for the disease is to treat it 
with the concern for higher values and better living that are 
essential to Christian life and witness. The one who accepts his 
body as the home of the spirit will not abuse or exploit the 
body of another, even by caricature or photograph. The 
Christian emphasis is upon respect for ourselves and for others, 
as beings made in the image of God.* 


The Presbyterian Church is not tn debt 


@ Towards the end of February a Canadian Press news 
dispatch out of Regina, Saskatchewan, informed the nation 
that “The Presbyterian Church in Canada is $2 million in 
debt.” 

Without going into the history of that fantastic and 
erroneous news story, we state most emphatically that our 
church is not in debt. 

The fact is that in 1970 total income exceeded total 
expenditures by $112,966. Not that we had a surplus, for that 
sum was used immediately for the annual allocations for 
capital needs such as manses and churches on home mission 
fields, and urgent projects overseas. Total income in 1970 was 
$2,537,906, total expenditures, $2,424,940, leaving $112,966 
available for items not covered by the authorized expendi- 
tures. 
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Although congregations gave $30,000 less to the general 
assembly’s budget in 1970 than they did in the previous year, 
responsible control of spending and generous return from 
other sources enabled The Presbyterian Church in Canada to 
end the year with some money for urgent capital needs. 

Of course debt is a word that is familiar to Presbyterians. 
The governor of Bermuda is reputed to have said, when told of 
the size of the mortgage on the new St. Andrew’s hall that he 
was opening officially in Hamilton, “Now I know why 
Presbyterians insist upon debts instead of trespasses in the 
Lord’s Prayer.” 

We are thankful that in a difficult year The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada was able to balance its books, and hope that 
most of you had the good sense to disregard a news report that 
had no basis in fact.* 
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A gathering of 
God's people 


® What is the congress? Primarily it is 
a gathering of God’s people for rejoic- 
ing and inquiry. In the fellowship of 
the congress and from its leadership, 
delegates will find fresh vision and new 
challenge to their faith and service. It 
will provide an opportunity for listen- 
ing to what the Holy Spirit is saying to 
us for these times in which we live. It 
will open God’s word to us in a 
relevant and illuminating way. 

Inevitably, the enthusiasm and 
uplift of the congress will be carried 
back to congregations across the 
country and transmitted into new 
forms of Christian program. 

“The Crux of the Matter’ is the 
congress theme. It suggests, first of all, 
that the cross is central to all that we 
believe and do as Christians. Christ 
crucified represents the magnitude of 
God’s love for us, and the reality of 
the sacrifice made for our sakes. The 
empty cross points to the fact of the 
resurrection, a living Christ is among 
us, one who has power and real 
presence. This. is the crux of. the 
matter, the resurrected Christ who was 
crucified for us, yet lives and moves 
among us as the centre of our faith 
and the reason for our commitment. 

The challenge of the congress is to 
respond to the call of God through his 
son, as we live amongst men today. 
New purpose will be found as we seek 
together the meaning of the cross. The 
congress will stimulate and renew 
those who attend, so that they in turn 
may become communicators to those 
with whom they live and work.* 


The 1971 congress will be held at 
the University of Guelph, Ontario, 
from June 24 to June 27. 
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The moderator 
comments on 


® Is the moderator of the last general 
assembly of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada ‘‘a foe of church union’? This 
was the description given of Rev. Dr. 
Dillwyn T. Evans on one radio newscast. 

In order to present to Record readers 
what the moderator has been saying in a 
number of places, we interviewed him. 

Dr. Evans is quite frank in voicing his 
fear of the danger of division within our 
own denomination. The need for unity of 
mission and purpose among Presbyterians 
is the first point that he makes. 

“There is too big a cleavage in our 
church between those who somehow or 
other want to think of themselves as 
activists and those who want to think of 
themselves as something or other 
evangelical,” Dr. Evans says. 

Both groups display a remarkable lack 
of loyalty to The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, the moderator feels. The activists 
do so by generalizing about the Christian 
cause, playing down our role as Pres- 
byterians. The self-styled evangelicals do 
it by supporting a great variety of mis- 
sionary causes which they claim to be 
sound, and thereby denying support to 
the church to which they belong. 

A Presbyterian, Dr. Evans declares, is a 
person who is called by the living God to 
be his servant where God wants him to 
serve. There is just one church, Christ’s 
church, and we believe that we are a part 
of that church. We should look at the 
tree, which is Christ’s church, rather than 
regard the branches with envious eyes. 

The unity that we recognize, the 


moderator has been saying publicly, is the 
oneness of the Christian church. The 
tensions and differences recorded in 
church history have given us a dazzling 
kaleidescope of Christian expression, but 
our unity is in Christ. If these differences 
become barriers to fellowship, then ac- 
cording to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, those who hold to them cease to 
be part of the church of Christ. We 
should share each other’s insights and 
hear each other’s voices and see through 
each other’s eyes, and in so doing we 
demonstrate the unity of Christian 
witness. 

Dr. Evans calls for the unity of all 
branches of the church in carrying out 
the commission of Christ in Canada and 
throughout the world. He distinguishes 
between unity of purpose and program 
and amalgamation or organic union. The 
unity of the church is in Christ, not in the 
concentration of power and authority in 
the hands of the few. 

Commenting on the proposed union of 
the Anglican Church of Canada with the 
United Church of Canada, Dr. Evans says: 
“IT am convinced that what happened at 
Niagara Falls at the end of January has in 
some way diverted these two _ great 
branches of the Christian church from 
their historic witness and commission. It 
has so diverted their attention that for 
the next ten years they will be committed 
to a program for amalgamation, which to 
me is a questionable program. I believe 
with all-my heart and soul that if every 
branch of Christ’s church in Canada 
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became true again to its commission, — 
there would be such a demonstration of — 
Christian unity that our people would be 
confounded and many of them 
redeemed.” 

He quotes Dr. L. Alcock, a sociologist 
at the University of Birmingham, 
England, as saying: ““The craving for 
amalgamation is a symptom of the crisis 
in the Christian church rather than the 
crisis itself.” 

When he was chairman of the general 
board of missions Dr. Evans visited India. 
At one place he attended a three-day 
conference on evangelism. Some 21 dif- 
ferent denominations of the church were 
represented there, yet they all went out 
from that conference joined in a bond of 
re-commitment to the essential mission 
of Christ’s church-preaching the gospel. 
““Never have I felt such a bond of unity 
anywhere else in the world,” says the 
moderator. 

At another place in India he attended 
a conference on church union. There he 
was impressed with “divergence of 
opinion and dissection of the Christian 
church.” 


The difference, says Dr. Evans, is that 
at one conference the focus was upon 
Christ, the king and head of the church, 
and the need to carry out his commission. 
At the other the focus was on the parti- 
cipants, why they were divided, and what 
it is that separates them. Amalgamation 
may make such demands on our time and 
attention that we are distracted from our 
real mission as followers of Christ. 


Dr. Evans pleads with Presbyterians to 
commit themselves with such intensity to 
Christian service that there can be no 
doubt about their loyalty to Christ. As 
members of part of his church they will 
find unity of purpose and spirit, and will 
enjoy close fellowship with all who have 
been redeemed and reclaimed by Christ.* 

/DeCOURCY H. RAYNER 


Letters 


THOSE WCC GRANTS 


The Rev. Eoin S. Mackay’s attempt to 
brand as racist those who disagree with 
the action of the WCC in making a grant 
of $200,000 to the guerilla bands of 
Africa is futile. Whatever may be the 
professed objectives of most of these 
groups, and in spite of the occasional 
individual connected with them who may 
be a sincere seeker after a fuller measure 
of freedom, both their general composi- 
tion embracing as it does criminals, 
mercenaries (many of whom are non- 
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Africans), and agents of Moscow and 
Peking trained in subversion in Algeria, 
Cuba, China and elsewhere, and their 
methods which include arson, rape, 
torture, murder, maiming of cattle, burn- 
ing of crops, and every other conceivable 
barbarity, are certainly not a guarantee 
that they will use money provided for 
education or any other constructive pur- 
pose. 

The very organization Mr. Mackay 
names — “Frelimo” — was rejected by 
one of its prominent leaders who became 
completely disenchanted with both the 
infighting for power and the barbarous 
attacks on all and sundry who refused 
to become part of it. A sorry kettle of 
fish is this into which to inject the name 
of Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge in The Times, 
London, asks some pertinent questions. Is 
Kenya more Christ-like because Jomo 
Kenyatta (named an apostle of death and 
darkness by a British judge after the 
mau-mau trials) governs it, or is the 
Congo nearer the pattern of the kingdom 
of God under Mabutu who rules by the 
power of the army (and recently gave a 
huge mining concession to an Anglo- 
American consortium based in Johan- 
nesburg)? Is it the avowed purpose of 
Christian churches to change one 
oligarchy for another, and if so what of 
Uganda, whose deposed leader was at the 
Singapore conference one of the strongest 
supporters of guerilla action, and yet had 
a former king, prime minister, and 
cabinet ministers in his jails? 

Are we to suppose that Red China 
where Mao admits 25 million deaths 
because of political opposition, and 
Russia (U.S.S.R.) where it is estimated 
conservatively that 30 million have died 
in prison camps in the last half-century, 
are hail fellows well met and fit for 
diplomatic recognition and commercial 
intercourse, cultural exchanges and 
scientific collaboration while the 
Portugese provinces in Africa, Rhodesia 
and South Africa are not? In my opinion 
the action of the W.C.C. is one more 
evidence of its discriminatory and biased 
undertakings, and if this is racism count 
me in. 


Cobden, Ont. (Rev.) R. Keith Earls 


Words cannot express the profound 
relief which came to my soul when I read 
Dr. Eoin Mackay’s clarification of the 
W.C.C. grants to the various “Liberation 
Fronts”. I was overjoyed to find that the 
money will be used for peaceful means 
only after the said “Liberation Move- 
ments” violently overthrow by bloodshed 
April, 1971 
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and murder the oppressive racist regimes. 
In this way no doubt, the W.C.C. is in 
keeping with the “basic imperatives and 
implications of the gospel.” 

I also note with particular interest the 


description of Mackenzie King as a 


“respected”? member of the Presbyterian 
Church. Any man who talked as he 
claimed to have talked to long dead dogs 
and people, and in particular conversed 
with his departed mother by means of.a 
crystal ball should, I suppose, be re- 
spected for some reason or other. 

Atholville, N.B. Tom Dower 


THE ROSS REPORT 


“Whatever happened to the Ross 
Report?” by Valerie M. Dunn, in the 
February Record, provides some interest- 
ing reading. The photostatic reproduction 
of press headlines which appear above the 
main text include such statements as, 
“Church dominated by men over 50 who 
are rigid’, and “Presbyterians flail selves, 
‘We're stodgy, too slow to change’, says 
Report.” I see danger ahead if our com- 
munion should follow the example of 
Others, and search for an “image” 
calculated to extend membership at the 
sacrifice of true Christian principles. It is 
my personal view that the image of the 
Christian church must come from God 
through our Lord and saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 

Other communions have sought the 
guidance of experts, some of whom have 
no interest or connection with the 
organization they so willingly criticize. In 
my opinion, to seek such guidance to 
change and dilute Christian doctrine, is to 
eventually weaken the entire church 
structure and ultimately lead to apostasy. 

The church needs both youth and age 
for her healthy development; youth for 
courage and action, and age for wisdom 
and guidance. Let us hope that our 
communion will stand strong against the 
attacks which come from those whose 
objective appears to be nothing less than 
the destruction of the Christian church. 
Kelowna, B.C. Leonard R. Saunders 


The article on the Ross Report gives 
such a review of the work of the general 
assembly’s committee on recruitment and 
vocation that many members will have a 
better understanding of how the church is 
working to move forward. 

But at the same time, since the com- 
missioners to the 1970 assembly have 
referred one of the committee’s recom- 
mendations to the committee on church 


doctrine, we should be watching for that 
report in June this year. 

This recommendation read “That the 
96th general assembly accept the 
principle of ministry on the basis of 
functions under the Spirit rather than 
status in the institution.” 

Galt, Ont. (Mrs. ) Jennie F. Cowan 


DIFFERING INTERPRETATIONS 


A short time ago I was involved in a 
discussion group with other ministers and 
laymen. In order to strengthen his posi- 
tion, one individual (let us call him “A’’) 
made reference to a scripture passage and 
explained to the group what he felt was 
its meaning. Surprised and upset by this 
interpretation, another individual (“B’’) 
stated that his understanding of the pas- 
sage was much different, and his explana- 
tion carried connotations almost opposite 
to those views expressed by “A”. With 
that “A” insisted that his own interpreta- 
tion was “the truth”, and he dismissed 
“B’s” interpretation by saying to the 
group that we must study more diligently 
the Bible and let God’s word speak for 
itself. 

Such attitudes lead one to raise such 
questions as: Is the truth of any passage 
limited to one interpretation? What is our 
criteria for establishing the truth? 

I accept the fact that someone’s inter- 
pretation of a passage may differ from 
mine, and that he may find special 
meaning in a passage which I may find 
difficult to understand. But, I object 
when someone claims to have the whole 
truth about a passage, and denies the 
validity of another’s interpretation. I have 
found that my understanding of some 
passages — passages which have been 
especially meaningful for me and which 
have aroused the greatest amount of 
conviction — has been criticized by others 
as not being the truth at all. 

Given the most accurate text and the 
most literal translation of a passage 
(however these are determined), one must 
not ignore the necessity of interpretation. 
The way we interpret a passage is shaped 
or coloured by our own Christian experi- 
ence, background, and underlying under- 
standing of the gospel. The problem may 
be that we are trying to establish absolute 
truth in an area where this is not possible 
— because of the elements of interpreta- 
tion and personal experience. For one 
person to say that another’s under- 
standing of a passage is a distortion of the 
gospel is to say that there is only one way 
in which the gospel can be understood 
and that his understanding is the only 
truth. To me, this denies or limits God’s 
activity or influence. It is, in effect, 
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MORE 
out of life. 


Would you like to discover a new way, 
a new direction, a new meaning in 
your life through a more vital per- 
sonal relationship with God? 

Millions have discovered such new 
meaning by the practice of daily de- 
votions. 

The Upper Room, the world’s most 
widely used daily devotional guide, is 
more than just a publication. It is the 
basis for a discipline, a habit, a daily 
communication with God .. . a whole 
new way of life. 

Start daily devotions in your home. If 
not already using The Upper Room, 
enter a trial subscription or bulk order 
to begin with the May-June number. 
Subscriptions are 3 years for $3.00, 
one year for $1.50. Bulk orders, 10 or 
more copies of one issue to one ad- 
dress, 15 cents per copy. Order from 


The Upper Room 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


IS THE BIBLE COLLEGE 
QUT OF DATE IN 
THIS MODERN WORLD? 


Some people think so. Not us. Neither do our 

350 wide-awake students. Nor our 4058 graduates 
who are serving the Lord in 56 countries around 
the world. Write for more information on this 
up-to-date campus where exciting things 

are happening every day. 


¢ Evangelical 
e International 
¢ Interdenominational 


¢ Competent full-time faculty 


- Accredited degree programs 
(B.R.E., B.S.M., B.Th.) 


¢ Special courses for professional people 


Write to: THE REGISTRAR 


ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE 


16 SPADINA ROAD 
TORONTO 179, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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setting up rules as to how God might 
speak to us. 

Certainly the witness of the Bible is 
that God revealed his “word” to man in 
many ways; often the message and the 
mode of expression were not as man 
expected. We say that God works in 
mysterious ways, but we often deny or 
fail to acknowledge his activity when it 
doesn’t fit into our framework of under- 
standing. We find ourselves putting up 
defences which prevent us from being 
open to possible truth from others and 
from hearing God’s word breaking forth 
to us in new and unexpected ways. 

While we may feel very strongly about 
our Own convictions and interpretations, 
we must be open to the possibility that 
God’s truth can be understood by others 
in ways differing from our own. 
Hamilton, Ont. (Rev.) G. Harvie Barker 


THANKS TO DR. EVANS 


Would it be possible through your 
columns to make a public expression of 
appreciation to our moderator, Dr. 
Dillwyn Evans? He has from Feb. 5th to 
9th been visiting in the London 
Presbytery area and so invigorating has 
been the impact of this lively, tireless 
servant of the lord, that many lay Pres- 
byterians in this corner of the vineyard 
have been re-enthused by his contagious 
commitment to “Get the Word Around.” 

The visit culminated in a dinner in 
Knox Church, St. Thomas, and at the 
conclusion of this memorable evening, 
your valued contributor, Rev. Dr. Glenn 
Campbell, drew a wonderful picture of 
“Dill”, when in some words of apprecia- 
tion he described him as an “expert 
arsonist, a unique personage, who could 
make a sodden log dredged from the 
bottom of a muddy pond light up and 
burn; he had even re-kindled some fire in 
the Burning Bush!” 

Thank; ? you. tor “youre \visit,2 Mr 
Moderator. God bless you and yours; 
your year of office will remain indelibly 
marked in the memories of us all. 
Rodney, Ont.  (Mrs.) Maureen E. Lewis 


CRITICIZES LONG SERVICE 


I think it is about time we stopped 
praising and _ publicizing those who 
become superintendents of Sunday 
schools, members of sessions, clerks of 
this or that organization, and hold on to 
the office for umpteen number of years. 

The best administrative and religious 
services were rendered in churches I 
served over a period of 48 years in the 
U.S.A. by short term officials. We had a 


(Continued on page 33) 
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“Dying, we still live on; disciplined by suffering, we are not 
done to death” 11 Cor. 6: 9 (NEB) 


@ The title of this article is the same as that of a book 
published following the Second World War. The book is a 
collection of personal letters written by leaders of the German 
resistance movement who awaited execution in the con- 
centration camps. They were martyrs who died, but from 
whose death came resurrection, and hope of new life for their 
own people. A. Leonard Griffith, when in City Temple in 
London, England, reported that a distinguished German wrote 
to the editor of the book saying, “We hope that these 
documents will plead for us before the tribunal of a world still 
moved by anger and mistrust; surely they will plead for us 
before God.” The publisher called the letters ‘a treasure of 
wine pressed from the good grapes that ripen in the innermost 
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places of man’s being in vineyards that are holy and hushed.” 

It was not. in a dissimilar vein that Paul wrote his second 
letter to the Corinthian church. Some of his critics may have 
felt that he had “one foot in the grave” himself, but personally 
he felt very much alive. He wrote, for example (4: 11), “For 
continually, while still alive, we are being surrendered into the 
hands of death, for Jesus’ sake, so that the life of Jesus also 
may be revealed in this mortal body of ours’ (NEB). Paul, the 
Jewish rabbi, must have known well the words of a memorable 
psalm (118: 17, 18), “I shall not die but live to proclaim the 
works of the Lord. The Lord did indeed chasten me, but he 
did not surrender me to death” (NEB). Surely it was in the 
same spirit that Samuel Rutherford, the Scottish Covenanter, 
said of the cross, “He that takes up that bitter tree and carries 
it cannily will find it such a burden as wings are to a bird, or 
sails are to a boat.” 

There are many passages in which Paul urges upon his 
Christian friends that need of dying in order to live, of dying 
to the old in order to be raised to the new life, and several 
passages in which he discusses that in which the new life ought 
to consist. These speak of a new quality of life in which the 
Christian ought to share now. Consequently, there are those 
who say “The resurrection is not primarily to tell us how long 
life lasts but to reveal to us what lasting life is like’ and 
“Easter was not intended to convince skeptics but to empower 
saints.” Phillips Brooks, while on another subject, was really 
speaking of the same thing when he said, ““The fullest Christian 
experience is simply the fullest life.” 

What does the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead 
mean? Surely, more than that one day when this physical 
frame gives out, we may live again! Surely it means, by 
implication, that a fuller life is available now! Even as Jesus 
sometimes said “The kingdom of God is within you” surely 
the promise of heaven is an assurance of a quality of life in 
which we may partake today! Else why did the apostle write 
(II Cor. 5: 15), “His: purpose in dying for all was that men, 
while still in life, should cease to live for themselves, and 
should live for him’ or (Col. 3: 1), ““Were you not raised to 
life with Christ? Then aspire to the realm above ...and let 
your thoughts dwell on that higher realm” or why should 
Peter in seeming agreement write (I Peter 2: 24), “In his own 
person he carried our sins to the gibbet, so that we might cease 
to live for sin and begin to live for righteousness” (NEB)? 

The old story of Michelangelo reports that he entered the 
studio of Raphael and looked at one of Raphael’s early 
drawings. Then he took a piece of chalk and wrote across the 
drawing the word, “Amplius”’ — “greater, larger.” So, in that 
first Easter, one of the things God was doing was writing the 
same word across our lives, implying that the larger life is an 
option open to us today. Traditionally and properly, we think 
at Easter of a time of resurrection. Perhaps we have not 
grasped the fuller implications of that truth until we realize 
that we do not need to wait until our bodies die to experience 
the miracle. In shedding the earthliness of our human nature, 
it may be possible to begin living anew today. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, “‘dying, we live.” 


PRAYER 


God of mercy, who sent your own Son into our world 
claiming “I am the life,’ and “I am the resurrection and the 
life,’ help us to enter more fully into the quality of life that 
may be ours even now. By your grace, we pray, make us more 
completely, fully, alive. Through our resurrected Saviour and 
Lord, even Jesus the Christ. Amen.* 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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™ There are no experts on the explosive situation in the 
Middle East. No one in government, the universities, or press 
can claim much more than jaded insight. It’s an extremely 
complex situation. 

You can try, as our group of four Associated Church Press 
journalists did, to walk through the battlefield of passionate 
advocacy and come away sane. But after subjecting yourself to 
almost a month of intense rhetoric in Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, and Israel, you head for home with more battle fatigue 
and culture shock than insight and wisdom. 

Everyone wants peace. The Arabs have been hopelessly 
defeated in a series of humiliating military encounters which 
have postponed some badly needed, domestic development. 
The Israelis, flush with victory, are beginning to sense that 
they cannot hope to keep the upper hand indefinitely. The 
Russians have found their support of Egypt expensive and 
worry about a more direct confrontation with the United 
States. The United States is wondering what the eventual price 
tag will be for guaranteeing the survival of Israel. Everyone 
wants peace — but it has to be peace with justice, and that’s 
where the argument begins. 

As one English observer has written: ‘For all her victories 
Israel has not yet won the war against the Arabs. That started 
in a small way in 1929, and has never ended. Nor does there 
appear to be the slightest chance that, even if Israel were to 
follow up the 1967 victory on an even bigger scale, she would 
come any closer to the security and recognition she needs 
rather more than territory.” 

It’s difficult to sort out the main concerns of both sides, 


defense. 

If Arab rhetoric hinges on fear of Israeli expansion, then 
Israelis must be understood in terms of a deep seated quest for 
security. The leaders of Israel are and have been ghetto 
survivors, in a vicarious sense if not in reality. The grim 
determination that the Jewish people will always have a secure 
homeland is a dynamic that must be admired, even though we 
may not always understand the actions which it dictates. And 
it may be that in her obsession with security Israel may, in 
fact, be risking her whole future because it keeps her from ever 
trusting the Arabs and makes her insensitive to their plight. 

As one Israeli dove, Uri Avnery, says, “Quite simply — 
Israel must take a positive attitude toward the national 
aspirations of the Arab people. The Arab world must recognize 
that Israel exists and has become a legal and permanent part of 
the region.” 

One of the most dangerous facets of the conflict is the stereo- 
typing on both sides. How can you hope for peace when 
each side is absolutely convinced the other has no desire but 
continued war? Nothing on our trip frustrated me more than 
the complete lack of middle ground. It is almost impossible to 
find anyone who could even be remotely classified as a 
moderate. Compromise is a dirty word. The result is an 
inflexibility that is not likely to produce much more than a 
temporary stalemate. It may take another generation and a 
new set of priorities to achieve actually anything resembling 
peace. 

For example, at the present time Israelis are demanding 
face-to-face negotiations, which the Arabs interpret as a 


EVERYONE WANTS PEACE 


but the issue of territory seems extremely critical for the 
Arabs. “Just what do you mean when you talk about the 
nation of Israel — with what boundaries?” It’s a question 
frequently asked by the Arabs and is a prelude to a discussion 
of their main fear — that Israel is expansionist and will not 
cease until she owns or controls the whole Middle East. They 
point to boundaries intended by the United Nations partition 
plan in 1947. By the end of the 1948 war Israel controlled 77 
per cent of Palestine, 22 per cent more than intended. 

As further evidence the Arabs point to Israel’s seizure of 
the Suez Canal, with the help of the French and British, in 
1956, and the June War of 1967, which resulted in the occupa- 
tion of areas belonging to Egypt, Jordan, and Syria, areas 
which have tripled her size. ““Where do you think they will 
stop? Herzl, the founder of Zionism, says that the Jewish State 
stretches from the Nile to the Euphrates. Do you want us to 
accept that as a symbol of Israel’s willingness to live in peace?” 

The Israelis, on the other hand, are convinced that the 
provocation in each instance was the fault of the Arabs. Not 
only did they reject the 1947 partition but launched a war to 
destroy the nation before it was even born. The British, 
anxious to end their mandate and clear out, were not able to 
control mounting terrorist activities on both sides. In May of 
1948 Israel was born with a gun in her hand, fighting for her 
existence. She has had to do so ever since. When Egypt closed 
the Suez Canal to Israeli shipping in 1956 and threatened 


passage through the Straits of Tiran, Israel was forced to fight. 
The same was true in 1967. The Israelis argue that an Arab 
attack was imminent, and so she struck first out of self- 
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further attempt at humiliation and ade facto endorsement of 
Israel’s right to expand at will. The Arabs maintain that there 
is nothing to discuss until Israel withdraws from all territories 
she took in the June War. It will take more than a Swedish 
diplomat or Big Power pressure to alter such a stubborn 
stance. 
As Prof. Y. Harkabi of Hebrew University says: 

‘Arabs are unwilling to admit that their demand for Israel to ° 
disappear borders on the absurd. No state can be expected to 
commit national suicide. The tragedy of the Arab cause is that 
their grievance cannot be redressed to their satisfaction 
without perpetuating an even greater evil... Israel’s problem 
is that with the best of will we cannot meet the Arab’s 
demands because their grievance is unlimited and cannot be 
satisfied so long as Israel exists. Their vision is not peace with 
Israel but peace without Israel.” 


Is that the Arab position? Or is it another stereotype? 
Should we believe an Egyptian journalist who told us, “It is 
not possible to undo the injustice of the creation of Israel. So 
we accept Israel, but not an expansionist Israel, not as a threat 
to our own existence.” Who speaks for each side? It’s a crucial 
question without an apparent answer. 

The real line of confrontation between Arab and Israeli is 
not the Suez Canal, as most of us tend to believe. It is the 
clash of nationalism between the Israelis and the Palestinians, 
those 2 1/2 million people who have lost their identity in 
order that the Jews might find theirs. The Middle East 
problem is essentially a Palestinian problem. Israel can hope to 
come to some kind of terms with Egypt and Jordan, but unless 
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she confronts the Palestinian desire for identity, she is just 
begging the real question. 

Who are the Palestinians? Most of them are refugees from 
the wars in 1948 and again in 1967, living in refugee camps in 
Lebanon, Syria or Jordan. Others live in Israeli-occupied areas 
in Gaza or the West Bank of the Jordan. 

The real pathos of the situation is that they have been 
languishing in subjection, waiting for justice, waiting for the 
world to help solve their plight in a kind of naive hope that 
justice must prevail. In the meantime they have suffered 
almost every indignity known to man with a patience that 
defies belief. 

Now there are signs that the patience has run out. It 
became obvious after the June War of 1967 that no one was 
coming to their rescue. A UN resolution that called for a 
choice of returning to their former homes or compensation has 
been ignored by the Israelis, who show surprisingly little 
compassion, especially in light of their own history as a 
dispersed homeless people. 

As a result the Palestinians are exhibiting a grim determina- 
tion to force the issue. Their main instrumentality is the whole 
fedayeen or guerilla movement. It is young now and not a very 
good fighting force, as shown in the Jordanian civil war. But, 
they argue, time is on their side. Observers believe that in the 
emergence of the Palestinian guerilla movement the Israelis 
face a group that is willing to engage in unlimited warfare for 
an unlimited period of time. And it’s not just the Palestinians 
from refugee camps who will fight. We talked with articulate 
Palestinian students and professional people who were pre- 
pared to do whatever they could for the cause of liberation. 

As one doctor told us, “The real revolutionaries are growing 
up now. They will be of a different kind — fighters who 
believe more deeply in their cause. The generation growing up 
in a refugee camp has a different kind of hate, a much more 
idealistic passion — no longer a blind, fumbling hate.” 

The Palestinians will fight for one national state, com- 
_ pletely secular, with room for Moslem, Christian, and Jew. 

They are not deterred by the argument that such an aim is 
grossly unrealistic because it calls for the destruction of the 
very Jewishness of the state of Israel. They ask what other 
options are being offered — indefinite existence in refugee 
camps? the settling for memories of a place that was once 
home? To an outsider such talk bears frightening similarity to 
the Jewish search for identity — the problem of a people with 
a strong national consciousness who have been uprooted and 
alienated and who now demand a homeland and self- 
determination. 

Whatever settlement is reached in the Middle East must 
include the Palestinians, or it will be like applying a band aid 
to a bullet wound. As one observer told us, “No peace is 
possible in the Middle East unless it is based on an agreement 
to undo, as far as possible, the wrongs suffered by the 
Palestinians without inflicting new wrongs on the Israelis.” 

One of the imponderables is whether or not the Palestinians 
would settle for something less than a secular state for both 
Palestinians and Jews. Would they, for example, accept the 
idea originally intended by the partition plan of the UN in 
1947 — a country of their own made up of the West Bank and 
maybe including Gaza and an outlet to the Mediterranean? 
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Another option would be a takeover in Jordan, where they 
already comprise a majority. That now appears impossible 
because of American support for King Hussein. In fact, one of 
the more frightening things we heard on the whole trip was 
that the U.S. was committed to protect Hussein’s throne at all 
costs, even at the risk of a Vietnam-like confrontation with the 
Palestinian guerillas. As one Western reporter told us, “there is 
going to be a much deeper American involvement in Jordan 
because Hussein is regarded as the only pro-Western Arab 
leader of any stature left. If the Palestinian guerillas get in the 
way of our support of Hussein, they must be eliminated.” 

That leads to the obvious question of what are the goals of 
the U:S.A. in the Middle East? Although we were prepared for 
a great deal of criticism, the amount of bitterness we 
encountered was surprising. 

The Arabs, of course, see the U.S.A. as a military ally of 
Israel, an accessory to the Zionist dreams of expansion. They 
point out that it was the U.S.A. who demolished a long- 
standing friendship and drove them in desperation to accept- 
ance of Russian help. They angrily accuse America of 
forsaking her own principles of justice and freedom out of fear 
of antagonizing a domestic Jewish political constituency. 

Dr. John Davis, former commissioner general of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency which has handled the 
refugee problem since 1948, has said: 

“The founders of Israel were morally wrong to have created 
the new state in the manner that made the Palestinian Arabs a 
people without a country. The United States has also been 
morally wrong in supporting Israel’s existence in a manner that 
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vhen each side is absolutely convinced 
the other has no desire but 
continued war?” 


perpetuates this injustice. In thus supporting Israel, America is 
adding to the seeds of conflict and is directing Arab bitterness 
towards America as well as Israel, undermining America’s 
influence in the Middle East and enhancing that of the Soviet 
Union.” 

Although pessimistic about the prospects for peace, Davis 
believes that it is in the best interests of the U.S.A. to seek 
implementation of the 1967 UN resolution and then work for 
a more “conventional” state in Palestine which would include 
both Arab and Jew. 

More militant Palestinians think that American policy has 
been deceitful and look for no help from the U.S.A. in their 
struggle for liberation. They regard American foreign policy as 
repressionistic and antiliberation. One Palestinian said, ““We 
have rid ourselves of the illusion that democracy and the 
American way of life are best. Instead of creating health and 
happiness for your people, you are creating just the opposite 
and then exporting it to places like Vietnam.” Instead the 
Palestinians have been receiving help and advice from Red 
China, including arms for the fedayeen. 

Interestingly enough, even the Israelis are not happy with 
America. They are convinced that the U.S.A. will desert them 
at the first sign of a direct confrontation with the Russians, a 
possibility they believe is not very far away because of the 
Russian presence in Egypt. 

A Christian visitor to Israel comes with some curiosity 
about the role of religion in the life of the Israeli nation. This 
observer, at least, was surprised to find that the Jewish 
homeland is not particularly Jewish, in a theological sense. 
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True, there is an Orthodox minority, maybe 15 percent, which 
serves as a religious consciousness. They are very vocal in the 
parliament or Knesset. They raise all kinds of fuss when 
athletic events are planned for the Sabbath. But one gets the 
distinct impression that this is a politically secular state, and 
that this is what most Israelis want. 

Then what relation does it bear to the people Israel of the 
Old Testament? When the theme song from EXODUS talks 
about “This land is my land. God gave this land to me,”’ does 
it mean today’s Jews are heirs to an exclusive biblical promise? 

There is obviously a cultural continuity, and maybe a 

sociological or ethnic continuity. But as a Christian I find it 
very difficult to accept a theological continuity. I agree with 
Dr. William Holladay, a professor of Old Testament at the 
Near East School of Theology in Beirut, when he says: 
“Israel as a political nation does not acknowledge the God of 
judgment and grace... Israel conducts herself as any other 
nation-state does, with self-interest uppermost... the present 
Israeli government maintains a great deal of interest in biblical 
geography and biblical history, but no interest in the God who 
can be met within the pages of the Old Testament. Therefore, 
I say for Israel to use the Old Testament as she does is to 
misuse the Old Testament.” 

It is the church, the people of the new covenent in Jesus 
Christ, who are the true Israel (Gal. 6:15-16). It is we who are 
in continuity with the biblical Israel — we are the community 
charged to continue to be attentive to the voice of the God of 
judgment and grace. 


There are Christian Zionists, especially among conservative 
Protestants, who see some kind of prophetic eschatology in 
the return of the Jews to Palestine. But the God I meet in the 
Old Testament will not dance a Zionist jig for a political- 
secular Israel. : 

Christian presence in the Middle East is that of a strict 
minority (with the exception of Lebanon), and as such 
Christians tend to be very cautious. Or they tend to 
compensate for their minority status by being vocally national- 
istic, to the point of embarrassment. Arab Christians whom we 
encountered were as rigid in their condemnation of the Israelis 
as any Arabs we met. (Not that Western Christians should 
point accusing fingers.) As a result the Christian Church has 
not even begun to see that it might have a reconciling role in 
the situation, that it might be a voice of fairness among so 
many voices of anger. 

There are other positive aspects of the Christian pesence, 
especially in the areas of relief work and education. But it is 
still deeply disappointing to find so little evidence that the 
church has been an ambassador of reconciliation. 

An American Christian comes away from the Middle East 
with a feeling of his own inadequacy — that his nation shares 
its wealth in the forms of guns and planes and tanks, instead of 
economic development; that he understands so little about the 
Moslem religion and the Eastern mind. He also comes away with 
a painful dual sympathy-for Israel’s guts and perseverance 
and progress, and for the Arab struggle to shake off centuries 
of outside domination and bring a better life to its people. The 
Arabs and Israelis were brothers once. Although hope is a rare 
commodity in the Middle East, is it too much to hope that one 
day they will discover they are dreaming essentially the same 
dream and that they need each other’s help to make those 
dreams come true?* 


THE AUTHOR was one of four editors who visited the Middle East 
recently on research grants made through the Associated Church Press. 
He is editor of Event, the American Lutheran magazine. 
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sadly Campus Concept 
A Sharing of Space 


® As the costs of church building have continued to go up, 
with little sign of levelling off, it is not surprising that this has 
become the major problem for church extension programs in 
all Canadian churches. The traditional church building, with all 
that it has come to involve, is simple beyond the reach of a 
new congregation, even with extensive aid from outside. 

In the Toronto area, church extension directors in nearly all 
churches have formed a group called the Inter-Church 
Regional Planning Association to look for ways to meet their 
common problems. Most of their discussion centres around 
ways in which co-operative action can lower the cost of 
building churches in new areas. This has led to a consideration 
of what is called a “church campus.” 

The current planning approach to new towns, as illustrated 
on this page, is to cluster “neighbourhoods” — each consisting 
of 5,000 people, and served by one primary school, around a 
town core. In the core are the secondary school, the 
recreational facilities, and the shopping centres. Since many in 
these new towns will live in high-rise apartments, the popula- 
tion density is much higher than in the older suburbs, and 
more people will live within walking distance of the town core. 

The idea in the ‘‘church campus concept” is that several 
(ideally four) denominations will jointly approach the 
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developer and purchase a large piece of property in the town 
core, on which all the churches will be clustered. The 
developers have proved to be more willing to co-operate with 
this type of joint proposal than they had been with numerous 
separate proposals for small pieces of land. In several new 
developments, land has already been jointly obtained by the 
Inter-Church Regional Planning Association. 

Last year, a group of seven churches from the association 
commissioned the architectural firm of Gordon S. Adamson 
and Associates to make a study of ways in which buildings 
could be developed on a church campus. The report, known as 
the Church Campus Concept Study, is the outcome of 
interviews with the seven church extension directors repre- 
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senting — the Anglican, Baptist, Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, Disciples of Christ, Lutheran, Presbyterian and 
United churches. 

These illustrations show two of the five alternative concepts 
offered of ways in which the church campus could be 
developed. Four congregations (two large and two moderate 
sized) could build entirely separate buildings on a church 
campus site, requiring a total area of 38,600 square feet, and 
costing $772,000. This is based on current church construc- 
tion costs of $20 per square foot. Or, the four congregations 
could jointly erect one building which would contain two 
worship areas — one for the large congregations, and one for 
the medium sized. The administration areas of the building 
(offices, board rooms, store rooms) would be “shared spaces”, 
and so would the Christian education areas. This building 
would take up 16,850 sq. ft. and would cost $337,000, just 
over 50% of the cost of the four separate buildings. 

Obviously, a proposal which cuts the cost of building 
churches in half must be given serious consideration. However, 
many people have grave doubts as to the wisdom of 
co-operation with other denominations in buildings in new 
neighbourhoods. Several well-known “community churches” 
which began as joint congregations, sponsored by different 
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denominations, ended sooner or later, as congregations of one 
denomination. Some believe that to send a group of Pres- 
byterian families in a new neighbourhood into a “community 
church” is simply to send them into church union through the 
back door. It must be emphasized that the type of co-opera- 
tion suggested in the church campus concept is something 
quite different from the past. Here, the emphasis is on shared 
space rather than on co-operative or united program. 

In our interviews with the seven church extension directors, 
we found that they all wanted to find ways to cut building 
costs. But they all said that their denominations had reserva- 
tions, some more than others, concerning how far they could 
go in co-operative programming. All felt that they could 
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co-operate in “community service’’ programs such as drop-in 
centres, nursery schools, etc. All agreed that they could share 
administrative space — in our scheme, four congregations share 
six ministers’ offices, three secretaries’ offices, a lounge, a 
committee room and a kitchenette. However, only four of the 
seven denominations — Anglican, Presbyterian, United Church 
and Disciples of Christ — said that their congregation would 
have the choice of co-operating in a Christian education 
program with other denominations. The others said that their 
programs must be separate. All denominations want to have 
their own worship services in their own way. 

It appeared from our study that the solution was not to 
advocate that the churches should merge their services or their 
Christian education programs in order to cut down the number 
of buildings required. This is not acceptable to most deno- 
minations. The solution lay in a higher utilization of the 
church buildings. In many established towns, half a dozen 
churches within a few blocks of each other will have most of 
their rooms empty and unused at any given time. An expensive 
gymnasium is used six hours a week, Sunday school classrooms 
are used two hours a week, a board room two hours a month 
and so on. A church with an active program will use its 
building more, but we know of churches where the chief 
mid-week activity is the caretaker brushing down cobwebs. 
The key to the church campus concept is permitting another 
group to use a space when we are not in it. 

In the church campus proposal, we have provided a large 
worship space which can be used by one church (e.g. Anglican) 
at 9:30 a.m., and by the United Church at 11 a.m. At the same 
times, the Presbyterians and the Lutherans will be worshipping 
in the smaller worship space. Each church will have to make 
arrangements with only one other congregation for use of the 
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space at other times. 

In the Christian education area we provide a conference 
room, an activity room and two large open areas capable of 
accommodating 12 classes. These spaces will be used by all 
four churches, two dividing the space at 9:30 on Sunday 
morning and two dividing it at 11 a.m. There are two nurseries 
and two kindergartens so that the rooms used by the Anglicans 
earlier will be used by the Presbyterians later, while the 
Lutherans will take over the room from the United Church. 
(These particular church names are being used only for 
illustration. 

On a typical week day the church building could be used as 
follows: in the morning, all ministers might be in their offices, 
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while an interdenominational group for mothers with toddlers 
is meeting in the large activity room, with the children in 
Kindergarten II. A group of Presbyterian women are in the 
kitchen preparing for their women’s guild meeting that night. 
In the afternoon the Lutherans have a children’s group in the 
activity room and the United Church junior choir practices in 
the large worship space. In the evening, in addition to the 
Presbyterian Guild in the lounge, a Lutheran men’s group is 
playing shuffleboard in one activity room, an Anglican girls’ 
group is meeting in the other, and the United Church board of 
managers will use the small committee room. 

Overall co-ordination of activities by a committee appoin- 
ted by the four member churches is essential. Basic good will 
and a willingness to co-operate in such matters as leaving 
rooms in order for the next occupants has to be ensured. A 
congregation going into a scheme such as this is getting the use 
of far better facilities than it could have afforded, and in 
return, it must expect to make adjustments and sacrifices to 
avoid friction with the other occupants. In the hope of 
reducing this type of friction, our proposal allows for a 
generous amount of extra storage space. Thus each congrega- 
tion’s Sunday school, choir and kitchen committee can have 
their own locked cupboards in which they can keep their 
materials, hymn books,. cups and saucers, etc. 

If the participating churches wish it, only the floors, walls, 
tables and chairs need be used in common. However, it is to be 
hoped that common sense, growing trust and good feeling 
among the different congregations could lead to co-operation 
and sharing in all those areas where they feel they can share. 
Areas where co-operation might be possible range from joint 
ownership of china and nursery toys through hymn books, 
Sunday school material to inter-Communion. The participating 
churches need co-operate only as far as they feel they should. 

Two of the congregations in our proposed church campus 
are slightly larger than the others, and require the larger 
worship space. We suggest that the cost of the building be 
pro-rated so that these two contribute slightly more than 25% 
each, while the two smaller congregations would contribute 
slightly less than 25% each. 

Stage I of the permanent building would be the “‘core unit” 
which will be the shared administrative section in the final 
building. This would contain six offices, a lounge, committee 
room and kitchenette, and would cost between $60,000 and 
$80,000. An initial contribution of $20,000 would give each 
church a permanent base in the new community consisting of 
an office for the minister and a place for the original nucleus 
to meet. As soon as the congregation began to grow, worship 
services and Sunday school classes could be held in nearby 
schools. The church would be a visible presence in the new 
community from the outset. So the church campus would be 
the focus of activity before many other aspects of community 
life had appeared. 

In a new community where everyone is painfully aware of 
the high cost of building, the sight of the churches co- 
operating to save construction costs should be an excellent 
witness to the fact that the church of Christ has its priorities 
straight. The money and energy usually put into four entirely 
separate piles of bricks and mortar would instead be put into 
people and programs, yet no church would be asked to give up 
its own particular witness or to sacrifice its own form of 
worship. 

Astronomical building costs have forced us to take a second 
look at what is essential in establishing a congregation in a new 
town. We can no longer afford the elaborate ‘“‘church plants” 
of 20 years ago, and in 1971 that may be a good thing. * 
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N JULY 23rd, 1970, a small grass church 
was burnt down by soldiers at Banza village near the border of 
Sudan and Congo deep in the heart of Africa. Church burning 
is not an unusual occurrence in that part of the world — for 
seven years a bitter war has been raging as attempts by the 
Moslem Arab government of Sudan to Islamize and Arabicize 
the Christian and pagan peoples of the south has been met by 
armed resistance. What makes the Banza incident a little 
different is that the church congregation, mainly women and 
children, were tied up inside before the hut was fired. More 
than SO people perished and a few small children who tried to 
run away were reportedly thrown back into the flames by 
Arab soldiers shouting ‘‘We shall kill you inside your chapel 
and your God shall come and save you.”” A Norwegian television 
film team led by Oyvind Heradstveit was able to visit the scene 
of the massacre soon afterwards and verify the basic facts. 

What is the reason for so much hatred and bitterness in a 
huge and poor country which should be using all its resources 
to fight disease and hunger? 

For 58 years (1898-1956) Sudan was ruled by Britain in 
partnership with Egypt. It was a period of peace and 
prosperity. The riverain lands of the Arab north were 
developed in huge irrigation schemes, while in the west and 
south Arab slave raiding of indigenous negro peoples was 
ended and there was a gradual expension of agriculture and 
trade. Christian missionaries had an important role amongst 
the pagan tribes of the south. Presbyterian, Anglican and 
Catholic organizations built schools and hospitals and taught 
the gospel, converting more than one million souls to 
Christianity. 

But British policy was equivocal — for 40 years it aimed at 
linking the negro and increasingly Christian south with the 
East African territories, and then in 1946 there was a change 
to develop the concept of a Sudan united within its present 
frontiers. In the early 1950s the British came under increasing 
Egyptian pressure to agree to independence for Sudan, and in 
January, 1956, the country became a sovereign republic and 
the largest state in Africa. 

A census taken on the eve of independence showed that less 
than 40% of the country’s ten million people were prepared to 
claim that they were Arabs — most of the rest were negroes 
concentrated in the south and west. Yet power was handed 
over to a government that was drawn almost exclusively from 
the northern Arabs and these people have ruled the country 
ever since. 

The non-Arab population was, of course, dissatisfied with 
such an arrangement. In 1955 there had been a general 
uprising in the south inspired by the fear of imminent 
northern rule and aimed at delaying the departure of the 
British, an uprising that was suppressed by the provisional 
government. 

By 1958 other regions were also demanding an increasing 
voice in government. The army therefore took over and began 
a deliberate policy of Islamization and Arabization designed to 
create a dominant Moslem culture and directed in particular 
against the three southern provinces as the centre of Christian 
influence in the country. Mission schools were taken over by 
the state, education passed to new Moslem establishments set 
up by the government, Sunday was abolished as a day of rest, 
and there was increasing discrimination and brutality against 
Christians. When the foreign missionaries were unable to 
remain silent any longer, they were expelled in 1964. 

In desperation negro Christians turned to rebellion as the 
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only alternative to Arabization. Geurrilla groups formed | 
themselves into a loose organization called Anyanya (a dialect 
name for a fatal poison) and began attacking government 
posts. Massive government reprisals on innocent villagers soon 
followed, and this pattern has continued ever since. There have 
been mass executions, indiscriminate bombing of villages, 
Sudan army raids into Uganda, Ethiopia, Central African 
Republic and the Congo, and some of the worst massacres in 
recent African history. In July 1965, for example, 1400 
southern Christians were killed in a single night in the town of 
Juba, many being shot down within the cathedral itself. 

According to United Nations sources more than half a 
million people have died in southern Sudan since 1964 as a 
direct result of the war, and an equal number have perished 
through starvation and disease. Widespread famine, malnutri- 
tion and epidemics, and the highest infant mortality rate in 
Africa are natural accompaniments to periodic destruction of 
food crops by the northern army, the almost total lack of 
medical services over huge areas, and the fact that farmers have 
been forced to abandon the areas of better soils for refuge in 
mountains and :orests. There are at least 300,000 registered 
refugees from southern Sudan in neighbouring countries, each 
of which has immense problems of its own and naturally 
enough gives priority to its own nationals in education and so 
on. 

Southern leaders have on many occasions pressed for a 
constitutional solution to the problem through some kind of 
federal structure that would loosen the Arab hold on 
government. With the rejection of all such suggestions some 
have accepted secession as the only answer. The negro 
organizations have now set up a simple administration in the 
areas they control, with elementary schools and medical 
centres run by black resistance groups using materials donated 
by church organizations in western Europe. Much more help is 
needed, however. 

Conditions in Sudan have deteriorated over the last six 
months. The present government of General Jaafar Mohamed 
Nimeiry is a military dictatorship, strongly backed by Egypt 
and the Soviet Union, both of whom have a large body of 
military advisers with the Arab army in the south. A new 
campaign of terror has been started using recently delivered 
Russian equipment. Egyptian pilots, for example, are flying 
MIG-21 fighters, TU-16 bombers, helicopters and light aircraft 
in attacks on villages and suspected rebel strongholds, and 
civilian populations are being herded into special camps under 
government control which are officially called “‘peace 
villages.” A new flood of refugees is appearing in the 
neighbouring countries. | 

Why is the rest of the world so silent about this tragic racial 
and religious war? There are a number of reasons: the 
Sudanese government restricts all travel by foreigners within 
the country; other African countries, fearful of encouraging 
separatism within their own boundaries, have remained silent 
in international councils; while the nations of the west have no 
economic or strategic interests to preserve in what is one of 
the most isolated parts of Africa. 

Hopefully, the world at large may at last be waking up to 
the plight of Sudan’s Christians in the face of this conspiracy 
of silence. During the recent session of the U.N. General 
Assembly black Sudanese representatives were able to present 
petitions accusing the Arab regime of genocide, and these 
complaints were formally accepted. This is a matter that 
concerns all Christians. Any help is needed, and every voice 
should be raised in protest.*® 


(Further information is available from the African Sudan Association, 
Box 6347, Station A, Toronto 1). 
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in the Sudan 


BY JAMES KABARA 


~ F ALL THE national assets, archives are the 
most precious; they are the gift of one generation 
/ to another, and the extent of our care of them 
ge marks the extent of our civilization.” This advice 
froma . former Dominion archivist, Sir Arthur Doughty, applies 
to the way in which we regard church archives. 

What knowledge we possess of how we came to be what we 
are is an asset that Presbyterians in Canada have been woefully 
neglecting for many years. If we really believe as Christians 
that God is active in history, we have a responsibility to 
acquire and preserve the records of his dealings with past 
generations. 

The decision of the 1970 general assembly that “the 
acquisition, cataloguing, storage, and servicing of Presbyterian 
archival materials be one of the major historical emphasis” of 
our forthcoming centennial celebrations as a Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, is both exciting and gratifying — a 
significant step in the right direction. An institution that is 
indifferent to its past will scarcely have a distinguished future. 


Historical comment 


Some years before this writer was born the United Church 
of Canada came into being, merging Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, and over half of the Presbyterians in Canada. At that 
time the great bulk of Presbyterian archival materials was 
housed at Knox College, Toronto, and at Queen’s University, 
Kingston. While the latter retained its collection, the valuable 
material preserved at Knox College was transferred to the 
provincial archives of Ontario under the ruling of the 
Dominion Commission created by the United Church of 
Canada Act, 1924, for the division of Presbyterian property. 
This collection remained at the provincial archives for 25 years 
pending a decision as to its final disposition. 

In 1950, under the terms of the Knox College Library Act 
passed in the Ontario Legislature, full control of this material 
passed into the hands of Victoria University, Toronto, to 
whose archives it was subsequently transferred. At the same 
time full control of Cavan Library, which since union had been 
jointly administered by both United and Presbyterian 
Churches, passed into the hands of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Although under the control of the United Church 
since that date, the archival material has been made freely 
available for consultation by our students and professors, and 
to the interested public as well. Such usage has increased 
significantly in recent years. 

In the years since union however, our church has acquired 
archival materials of both qualitative and quantitative signific- 
ance. A small minority of these are in the library of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, where they were catalogued 
through the devoted efforts of the late Dr. Neil G. Smith. The 
majority, however, are presently housed on the top floor of 
Caven Library, Knox College, where they are, for the most 
part, in an inadequate arrangement and condition. The general 
assembly has recognized Toronto as the site of the archives of 
the church and its committee on history has asked the 
administrative council for the space and money necessary to 
bring the archives into usable condition and preservation. 


What are archives? 


The word “archives” conveys a double meaning in the 
English language. It can mean the place where historical 
documents are preserved, or it can mean the documents 
themselves. It is these which are our chief interest and which 
we have called ‘“‘archival materials” in an effort to overcome 
ambiguity. What then, are these? First, let it be said, that 
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sentative artifacts may find their way into a church archives. 
Here we are thinking of Communion cups and _ tokens, 
collection plates, etc. But archives are not museums, and it ic 
better that such artifacts be preserved in the local congregation 
where their presence can serve to stimulate a flagging historical 
interest. Certainly they should not be wilfully discarded. 
Church archives, on the other hand, are primarily the written, 
printed, or photographic records of the life of a congregation 
and of a church. They may be either of documentary or 


non-documentary nature. 
Archives include such things as the minutes of the kirk 


session, board of managers, women’s missionary society, 
ladies’ aid, youth groups, and committees set up for specific 
tasks in the on-going life and mission of a congregation, for 
example, the erection of a new sanctuary or Christian 
education building. Other and equally important materials of a 
documentary nature are the baptismal and marriage registers, 
and the Communion rolls and registers when such have been 
retired from active use. The registers extant today are beyond 


value in providing information of a time when the church 
performed all the duties of a local statistician. They also 
provide insight into life in the church in the past. 

Archival materials also include such non-documentary 
material as congregational histories, service folders for church 


dedications and anniversaries, the induction of ministers, 
special commemorations and events, the laying of corner- 
stones, scrapbooks of local church history, church magazines, 
newspaper clippings, and photos of ministers, buildings, 
conventions, worshipppers, etc. The contents of cornerstones, 
made available when a building is demolished, are also of 
historical value and should be acquired and preserved. The 
nature of. these contents often extends beyond the local scene. 

Archival materials also appear in the higher courts of the 
church. It is encouraging that the last general assembly agreed 
“that the records of general assembly boards and committees, 
as well as those of synods and presbyteries, be considered 
archival material after 25 years and be placed in the archives of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada.” Whatever the level of 
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church life, such things are preserved as the means whereby we 
understand and appreciate our past. 


How important are such archival materials? 


The importance of archival materials is not always sufficient- 
ly apparent in the present, or on the local scene. But judging 
from the number of written enquiries and personal visits that 
come to the attention of the’church archivist, Dr. George L. 
Douglas, in one year, the archival material that the church now 
possesses in Knox College, Toronto, is a significant repository 
of Presbyterian Church history in Canada. Letters come from 
all parts of Canada and beyond, requesting information 
pertaining to baptisms and marriages, information for a local 
church history, biographical data relating to someone’s 
ancestor who was a Presbyterian minister ““somewhere in the 
West”, the correspondence of missionaries, pictures of 
ministers, and assistance in research for historical theses, etc. 
Sometimes our archivist is able to meet the requests; at other 
times the enquiry is referred to the archivist of the United 
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Church of Canada. In many cases this is time-consuming work, 
tracking down the movements of ministers, or searching 
through baptismal registers for proof of age for a prospective 
old-age pensioner. When the search is fruitless it serves to 
underline the conviction that more complete records must be 
kept in our day. When the search is fruitful, it makes one 
grateful for the patience and foresight of those who took steps 
to record their day under conditions which none of us in 
Canada know at first hand today. 

The archival material, when it contains copies of our church 
papers and magazines, is a valuable source of information with 
regard to the thought of the church on religious and social 
issues of another day. One has only to spend a few hours 
leafing through back copies of The Home and Foreign Record 
of the Canada Presbyterian Church, or The Presbyterian and 
Westminster, or The Knox College Monthly, to appreciate this. 
It is frustrating, however, to find that for the most part this 
valuable source of Presbyterian life and thought in Canada in 
the 19th and 20th century is not indexed. Did you ever try to 
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read 20 years of The Presbyterian Witness in one evening in 
search of the church’s stand on a particular issue? 


What needs to be done 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada must take the whole 
matter of its archives more seriously than it has ever done in 
the years since 1925. This means action on two fronts — 
acquisition and preservation. First, if Toronto is the site of the 
archives of the church in Canada, this fact needs to be 
communicated to the courts and congregations of the church. 
We must be serious in our intent to acquire for the archives any 
and all records that are relevant to our Presbyterian heritage 
and which are now in private hands, or in danger of being lost 
forever through fire, theft, carelessness, the elements, or by 
default to other bodies. 

Secondly, and of equal importance, there is a pressing need 
for additional archival facilities and an adequate staff, to bring 
our present collection into proper order through cleaning, 
cataloguing and storage under the proper conditions. There 
must also be adequate facilities for persons engaged in research 
to carry on their studies. Perhaps some help might be 
forthcoming from The National Development Fund. It is not a 
little disconcerting to learn that the Baptist Convention of 
Ontario and Quebec, a much smaller denomination than ours, 
annually spends over $19,000 on archival staff and materials, 
while we spend less than $2,000. 

Acquire and preserve is what needs to be done, constantly, 
and we must begin now before it is too late. 


What you can do 


Start digging. Start digging into the past to acquire and 
catalogue and preserve historical material relevant to your 
congregation and the church in Canada. Appoint someone in 
your congregation to be the historian, or set up a committee 
of interested persons if you feel the situation warrants it. If 
you really feel ambitious, set up an historical room in which to 
display and preserve archival materials and artifacts. Our 
forthcoming centennial celebration in 1975 should provide the 
impetus for any of these steps. 

Start keeping copies of orders of services for the special 
events in the life of your congregation, along with histories, 
photos, etc. and feed them to the archives of the church in 
Toronto. What about your records? Are they in a safe place — 
fireproof, moisture-proof, etc? May they have disappeared into 
private hands, where they should not be? What about those 
old registers no longer in active use; do you need to keep them 
so close at hand? 

Let others know (unfortunately, not everybody across the 
church reads this magazine) that the archives of the church are 
available to preserve historical materials relative to The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, and anxious to acquire such. 
Speak particularly to the elderly folk in your congregation 
who may possess letters, pictures, or memories about the 
church in the last 100 years or more, which may be recorded. 
Send all such materials along — or let us know where they are 
available. 

Each presbytery has an historical convener, whose job it has 
always been to collect and report on events of historical 
significance to the general assembly’s committee on history 
through the synod convener. Maybe he needs a gentle 
reminder that as a church we need to acquire and preserve the 
records of our past against irreparable loss.* 

THE AUTHOR is the minister of Melrose Park Church, Toronto, and 


has been appointed associate archivist by the general assembly’s 
committee on history. 
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Instead of running u 
big printing bills, 
start running things yourself 
with a Gestetner process. 


A Gestetner consultant 
will show you how. 


Every Gestetner consultant 
is specially trained to analyse 
your printing needs. He’ll help 
you choose the right Gestetner 
process to give you economical 
copies of almost anything. 

Gestetner has a wide 
range of printing and duplicat- 
ing machines and processes. 
One process includes the 455 
Gestefax that cuts stencils 
automatically, the 466 stencil 
duplicator and the TH4 


201 offset 


G folder 


If you'd like to talk 
about the savings and con- 
Gestetner process, write to us 


Ontario. Or look for us in the 


Gestetner 


The people who can help you run things yourself. 
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to a Gestetner consultant 
venience you can enjoy with any 
at 849 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, 


Yellow Pages under ‘Duplicating’. 


all-purpose thermal imager for 
instant stencils, copies, trans- 
parencies and even laminating. 
All assembled on a convenient 
set of cabinets with the new 
Add-A-Deck. 

For short and long run 
quality printing of direct mail 
pieces, folders, catalogues, you 
name it, a Gestetner offset 
process is ideal. Use the 201 
offset with the G folder to 
handle any job quickly and 
easily. Of course, the G folder 
can be used with the stencil 
processes too. 


. TH4 imager 


466 stencil 
5 duplicator 
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Future of area council 
under study by Alliance 


At the annual meeting of the North 
American Area Council of the World 
Alliance of Reformed churches (Pres- 
byterian and Congregational) a com- 
mittee was directed to study its need to 
continue and the make-up of its delega- 
tions. 

The council met in Niagara Falls, Ont., 
for three days, February 9-11, in wintry 
weather. Although travel was difficult, 
one hundred delegates from the Carib- 
bean and from North America attended. 

The special committee is to bring to 
the annual meeting next January “a 
statement of the theological and strategic 
bases for continuing or discontinuing this 
council.” It is to make representations 
regarding delegations, with a view to 
including youth especially. 

The council welcomed the Rev. 
Edmond Perret, new general secretary of 
the WARC with headquarters at Geneva. 
It heard Principal Donald Mathers of 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, 
Ont., speak on “The Church and 
Nationality.” A panel of church leaders 
from the Caribbean presented the situa- 
tion of their churches today. 


After hearing a representative of the 
Lithuanian Reformed Church in exile the 
council agreed to ask the Geneva office 
‘to explore appropriate ways of respond- 
ing to the needs” of reformed members in 
Lithuania. 

Officers elected were: chairman, 
Bishop Dezso Abraham of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church in America; vice-chair- 
man, Rev. Joseph H. Evans of the United 
Church of Christ; secretary, President 
James I. McCord of Princeton Theological 
Seminary; treasurer, Rev. Dr. Glenn W. 
Moore of New York; recording clerk, 
Rev. Dr. William J. Klempa, Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

As retiring vice-chairman, Rev. Dr. 
Ross K. Cameron of Toronto shared the 
chair with Rev. Dr. Allen O. Miller of St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Gift to India 
Medical Colleges in India and the 


Canadian Forces may seem worlds apart, 
but over the past 12 years two of these 


colleges have received nearly a quarter of 
a million dollars in aid from the Pro- 
testant Ladies Guilds of the Canadian 
Forces chapels. 

The colleges at Ludhiana and Vellore 
are fully accredited medical schools and 
have an enrolment of about 500 medical 
students and an equivalent number of 
nurses in training. Each school has an 
attached hospital, Vellore with 1,000 beds 
and Ludhiana a total of 600. Much of the 
money collected goes toward hospital 
improvement. 

This year a cheque for $13,220 was 


) 


COLONEL J. 1. DAVIES, left, presenting a 
cheque for $13,220 to Dr. Constance Jackson. 
At right is Major William Lord, chaplain, Cana- 
dian Forces Base Toronto. 
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Y m NOTES BY THE WAY: I have 
Y never been able to forecast the 
f) response to answers in this column. 
f Subjects I thought to be highly 
) volatile in their nature did not flare 
) up, and others, deemed by me to be 
h routine, caused vociferous protests. 
, One of these days I may find 
myself picketed at 50 Wynford 
Y Drive, Don Mills, with — signs, 
Y “Fowler Unfair to Preachers.” My 
Y casual answer that pastors are 
Y responsible for the payment of 
) pulpit supply in their illness, but 
f) that the congregation, in its grace, 
ff may make itself responsible, 
) created a big storm. I got protests, 
; but I am not repentant. I stated the 
law of the church; the studies of 
the administrative 
{ income insurance in this back- 
Y ground may make everybody 
Y happy. At the risk of creating 
Y another hurricane, I wish to say 
) that “fringe benefit’ demands do 
) not make for harmony between 
) pastor and people. 
Ve In answer to the question, ““Why 
) are you not dealing in your column 
with such things as the Ross 
Report?” I wish to say that when I 


council on 


took over this column from my 
learned friend, Prof. Allan Farris, I 
set for myself (as I am sure he had 
done) certain rules, among them 
that the privilege of writing a 
column should not be abused. 
There are other avenues I can take 
for controversy of this type... My 
thanks to correspondents are again 
expressed, and it is too bad that the 
hilarious things written to me 
cannot well be shared with my 
readers, but they add to my enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty and the pursuit 


of happiness. 
B it’s time I indicated my personal 


appreciation to Dr. Rayner and 
Miss Dunn for the team work 
(Shorter Oxford Dictionary: 
“team ...two or more’) in matters 
relating to this column. I do so 
now, and without adjectives added, 


thereby strengthening the said 
appreciation ...In my capacity as 
secretary of the administrative 


council’s committee on benevol- 
ences I wish to say that sundry 
trust funds are in need of capital 
additions, and will be pleased to 
give information to any readers 
wishing to add to these funds. They 


provide emergency or regular 
monthly help to needy servants of 
the church, according to the 
specific terms of each trust. | 
should say also, in this connection, 
that the grant decisions are com- 
mittee decisions, not my personal 
decisions, and are completely con- 
fidential. The funds, of course, are 
audited each year as are all financial 
matters in these offices. 

™ The Record must be well read 
throughout our congregations. I 
find, in my occasional engagements 
as “guest minister’, when I am 
introduced as a clerk of assembly or 
as secretary of the administrative 
council, there is an air of bewilder- 
ment in the congregation about me, 
but when I am introduced as the 
columnist of “You Were Asking” 
everybody is at home with me. At 
the end of the service I can count 
on at least one person saying he or 
she doesn’t agree with me. And that 
only proves that Presbyterianism 
still flourishes in our fair land. 


Send questions to: Rev, Dr. L, H, Fowler, 
Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, Willowdale, 
Ont. Include name and address, for in- 
formation only, 
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presented by Colonel J. I. Davies, com- 
mander of Canadian Forces Base 
Toronto, on behalf of the Guilds. It was 
accepted by Dr. Constance Jackson of the 
Canadian Council of Churches. Dr. 
Jackson has first hand knowledge of the 
project as she received her medical train- 
ing at Ludhiana and spent 36 years in 
India doing medical work. 


Penalties in S. Africa 


The South African parliament has 
condemned the financial and moral 
support given by the World Council of 
Churches to African liberation move- 
ments. In a debate held February 9 
Defence Minister Botha called it “a happy 
day in our country’s history” when 
government and opposition united on this 
issue. 

The opposition spokesman, Mr. Raw, 
said some Christians who came to South 
Africa were sincere reformers but often 
unwittingly became tools of revolution. 
There were others, however who entered 
the country with ulterior motives, he 
said. These must be told there could be 


only one kind of reform, that which 
abided by the law of South Africa. 

Meanwhile the government-appointed 
chief minister of the Transkei, Kaiser 
Matanzima, declared that no applications 
for church sites in his territory would be 
considered until the congregation an- 
nounced its stand on the WCC’s program 
to combat racism. 

The Methodist Church of South Africa 
said it intended to carry on its missionary 
work despite government threats to 
clamp down on missionary work being 
done by WCC member churches. 

The town council of Meyertown, 
Transvaal, has ruled that any church af- 
filiated with the WCC — or its congrega- 
tions — would lose its tax exemption and 
have to pay municipal taxes. Also future 
applications for church land would have 
to contain repudiations of the WCC’s 
decision to aid liberation movements. 
Other towns are said to be considering 
similar action. 

John Rees, general secretary of the 
South African Council of Churches, said 
churches in South Africa had not been 
called upon by the WCC to do anything 
illegal. He said the World Council’s 


Here‘s an idea! 


The men of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Islington, Ont., make the annual con- 
gregational meeting a truly family affair. 
From the early hours of Saturday, 
January 30th, a group of men working 
under the direction of George Russell 
were busy in the kitchen starting the meal 
for the evening meeting. This meant that 
the ladies and the men not on kitchen 
duty could sit down with their children 
to enjoy the delicious cooking and service 
provided. 

After the meal the adults met to study 
the annual report and consider the job 
ahead. Young people and children had 


their own programs in another part of the 
building. This is an event to which the 
congregation of St. Andrew’s looks for- 
ward each year. 

The Rev. Alex. McCombie challenged 
the members to consider their responsi- 
bilitity to make the gospel of Jesus Christ 
known to people in the community and 
throughout the world. 

A feature of the evening was a 
historical presentation by Barney McCabe 
and his committee, who showed pictures 
going back to the founding of the con- 
gregation in 1922. Bill Best, board chair- 
man, co-ordinated the efforts, which 


went into making this a memorable even- 
ing for all members of the congregational 
family. 
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program did not identify with any — 
political movement. 


Dutch queen supports 
fund to combat racism 


Queen Juliana of the Netherlands has 
given an undisclosed gift to the Dutch 
pressure group ‘‘Aktie  Betaald 
Antwoord” (Pre-Paid Reply) for the 
World Council of Churches’ program to 
combat racism. 

(A Reuters dispatch from Johannes- 
burg said that Dutch residents in South 
Africa resentful of the Queen’s gift had 
considered marching on the Netherlands 
embassy in Pretoria but a protest com- 
mittee in Johannesburg had decided to 
leave action to individual Dutch com- 
munities. Critics were reported to believe 
the Queen had involved herself in 
politics.) 

Founded in December last, the pres- 
sure group in the Netherlands is sup- 
ported by Protestant churches, the 
Roman Catholic episcopate and ecume- 
nical organizations. It seeks to help 
individual church members commit 
themselves to a program to eradicate 
racism. The group sends each individual’s 
contribution through his church to the 
World Council of Churches, thus pressing 
the churches to support the program. 

The group sees the replies of churches 
and Christians as a yardstick for non- 
white churches to judge the seriousness of 
the white-dominated world to eradicate 
racism. 


Justice, peace, linked 
with development 


Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, general 
secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, said in Germany that there is 
no false utopianism implied by the World 
Council’s program of social development, 
but rather a faithful witness of the 
church. 

Speaking at the adult education centre 
at Dortmund, Dr. Blake said Christians 
are called to seek the unity of the 
Christian church in the context of human 
solidarity. In addition, he said, “our faith 
in Christ compels us to be actively 
engaged in the quest for peace.” 

While one of the major objectives of 
development is to attack the root causes 
of poverty, Dr. Blake said attempts at 
economic growth should be made along- 
side the pursuit of other social and 
human needs. 

He also said that the establishing of 
justice was the only way to ensure a high 
rate of economic growth over a period of 
time. Christians need to be constantly on 
the alert, according to Blake, to call 
attention to the need for understanding 
development as a liberating process.(Cont.) 
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Write today: 


r=-CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA==1 


1407 YONGE STREET, 
I wish to “sponsor” a boy (J girl [J for 


(Name Country ) 


I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 


full year (] first month [J 

I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
to help by giving $.................... 
{] Please send me more information. 


one year in 


Name 


TORONTO 7, CANADA 


CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved 
by the Income _ Tax : 
Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue, Ottawa 
approved by U.S. State | 
Department Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. Christian 
Children’s Fund has been 
helping children around 
the world since 1938 and at present assists [ff 
over 90,000 children in more than 700 

Homes and projects in over 50 countries. | 
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Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


HUNGER 
IS ALL 
SHE HAS 
EVER 
KNOWN 


Margaret was found in a back lane of Calcutta, lying in 
her doorway, unconscious from hunger. Inside, her 
mother had just died in childbirth. 

You can see from the expression on Margaret’s face that 
she doesn’t understand why her mother can’t get up, or 
why her father doesn’t come home, or why the dull throb 
in her stomach won’t go away. 

What you can’t see is that Margaret is dying of 
malnutrition. She has periods of fainting, her eyes are 
strangely glazed. Next will come a bloated stomach, falling 
hair, parched skin. And finally, death from malnutrition, a 
killer that claims 10,000 lives every day. 

If you were to suddenly join the ranks of 1% billion 
people who are forever hungry, your next meal would be a 
bowl of rice, day after tomorrow a piece of fish the size of 
a silver dollar, later in the week more rice — maybe. 

Hard-pressed by the natural disasters and phenomenal 
birth rate, the Indian government is valiantly trying to curb 
what Mahatma Gandhi called “The Eternal Compulsory 
Fast.” 

But Margaret’s story can have a happy ending, because 
she has a CCF sponsor now. And for only $12 a month you 
can also sponsor a child like Margaret and help provide 
food, clothing, shelter — and love. 

You will receive the child’s picture, personal history, and 
the opportunity to exchange letters, Christmas cards — and 
priceless friendship. 

Since 1938, thousands of sponsors have found this to be 
an intimate, person-to-person way of sharing their blessings 
with youngsters around the world. 

So won’t you help? Today? 

Sponsors are urgently needed this month for children in: 
India, Ceylon, Africa, Mexico, Brazil, Taiwan (Formosa) 
and Hong Kong. (Or let us select a child for you from our 
emergency list.) 
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AN iNTERDENOMINATIONAL young adult 
program and service held in Appin Church, Ont., 
attracted over 160, mostly high school age, from 
18 area churches. The program included the 
NEB film ‘‘Phoebe,” a reaction panel, and 

small group discussion, followed by worship 
with folk music to guitar accompaniment, 
illustrating a statement of faith flashed on a 
screen. 


RESURRECTION AND HOPE 


NEWS continued 


Speaking on the relationship between 
development and peace, Dr. Blake said an 
unjust social system is potentially and 
actually a “war situation.’’, For him peace 
is inseparable from the achievement of 
justice in human life. And the process of 
development requires radical changes in 
the social, economic and political struc- 
tures to foster economic growth, self- 
reliance and social justice. 


Swiss church aid 


Several Swiss relief organizations are 
combining to undertake to rebuild a 
specific, geographically defined area of 
earthquake-stricken Peru. Agreement has 
been reached between the Swiss co- 
ordinating office here and the Peruvian 
government over a three-year plan for the 
construction of schools, hospitals and 
children’s homes, and for the completion 
of a power station. 

HEKS, the interchurch aid agency of 
the Swiss Federation of Protestant 
Churches has committed itself to con- 
tribute 250,000 Swiss francs to the four 
million francs project. 


In speaking of his study of the New Testament J. B. 
Phillips says: ‘“Then | came to the fifteenth chapter (of 1st 
Corinth.). Which | have come to regard in some ways as the 
most important chapter of the New Testament.” 

Have you read this chapter about the resurrection which 


is a basis for real hope? 


Will you send a gift to the Canadian Bible Society so this 
chapter of hope can be read in 1400 languages. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office, 

Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 285, Ontario 


If you are a church school teacher, a deaconess, a 
minister, this is for YOU. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE & WORKSHOP 
June 18 to 24, 1971 

at EWART COLLEGE 

Under outstanding leadership, you will gain new 


insights and learn new skills for your work as 
Christian Educators in the church. 


For information, write to: Ewart College, 
156 St. George Street, Toronto 181, Ontario. 
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The media and the message was the 
theme of a conference on communica- 
tions and the church held at St. Laurent 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, under the 
direction of the committee on education, 
Montreal Presbytery. 

Prof. A. B. Moore, of Sir George 
Williams University and Mr. R. Haylock 
of the C.B.C. gave presentations on com- 
munications in our society. Workshops 
led by Rev. G. Fish, convener of audio- 
visuals, on films, drama, and music; dis- 
cussion groups, a panel of qualified 
resource people all made a busy and 
challenging schedule. Blizzard conditions 
in the morning cut registrations from 130 
to 103. Dr. C. H. Scobie is convener of 
the committee on education. 


Montreal workshop 


Won‘t pray for patriarch 


Five Greek Orthodox bishops are in 
danger of losing their episcopal sees for 
having omitted the Ecumenical Patriarch 
of Constantinople from their prayers 
reportedly because of his efforts at re- 
conciliation between the Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic Churches. They are 
Bishops Augoustinos of Florina, lakovos 
of Mithimna, Polycarpos of Siatista, 
Amvrossios of Eleftheroupolis and Pavlos 
of Paramithia. 


A universal council 
to be explored 


A joint committee of the Lutheran 
World Federation and the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches has agreed that 
the idea of a “genuinely universal 
council” deserves study and support. 

The universal council idea, put for- 
ward at the Uppsala Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, was men- 
tioned again by the central committee in 
Addis Ababa in January. There it was said 
that, in order to overcome their present 
divisions and manifest the unity of the 
church, the churches need to formulate as 
concretely as possible the commonly 
accepted goal. Uppsala said this was “a 
genuinely universal council’, and the 
central committee asked the WCC Faith 
and Order Commission to clarify the 
concept further at its meeting next 
August. 

The LWF-WARC joint group gave the 
following reasons for consideration of a 
council: the Fathers of the Reformation 
— Luther Calvin and Zwingli — all expres- 
sed a desire for such a gathering; a council 
could stimulate a “more dynamic 
concept” of Christian unity than the 
“static uniformity” some have seen 


(Continued on page 26) 
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m@ A bell has been given to Knox Church, 
Bobcaygeon, Ont., by Mrs. Hector 
Hetherington, in memory of her husband. 
@ On one Sunday the congregation of 
West Point Grey Church, Vancouver, 
brought children and adults together for 
3% hours, and introduced them to the 
theme “trust.” Then they moved into 
resource groups including Bible study, 
music, drama, poetry, art, communica- 
tions, meditation and creative movement. 
After discussing and experiencing the 
theme, the groups came back together in 
the sanctuary where each shared their 
group experience. Lunch followed. 
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SHOWN AT THE MORTGAGE burning for Knox Church, Port Dover, Ont., are, left, 


A PIANO has been presented to St. Andrew's 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., in memory of Mrs. 
James K. Hamilton, by her husband and family. 
Shown, left, are James K. Hamilton, Irwin L. 
Brown, board chairman; T. J. Newlands, session 
clerk, and Mr. and Mrs. J. Russell Hamilton. 
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Macaulay, trustees chairman; Mrs. J. J. Parker, oldest active member; Dr. N. D. MacDonald; Rudy 
Godron, youngest member; Mrs. Edmon Ryerse, building auxiliary president. 


AT THE 187th anniversary service of Stamford 
Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., presentations were 
made to three church school teachers on their 
retirement. Shown, left, are Rev. P. J. Darch, 
Mrs. S. Gauld, Mrs. W. Anderson and Mrs. C. 
Murphy, with the church school superintendent, 
S. Maitland. 


THE MORTGAGE onSt. Andrew’s-Merritt 
Street, St. Catharines, Ont., has been burned. 
Shown, left, are session clerk John Cuthbert; 


“GROUP 7” led the singing at a renewal weekend at Knox Church, Dunnville, Ont., which took 
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THE SESSION and church school staff of First 
Church, Seaforth, Ont., presented awards for 
long service.in the church school to Miss Jean 
Scott and Malcolm McKellar. Shown, from left, 
are Rev. T. C. Mulholland, Miss Scott, Mr. 
McKellar and Clare Reith, session clerk. 


Zi ‘ ‘ aS of d4. 

ST. GILES CHURCH, Ottawa, burned the 
mortgage on its Christian education building. 
Taking part are, left, Rev. Hamish Kennedy, 
minister, Gordon Urquhart, trustee board 
chairman, and Rev. John Logan-Vencta, 
minister emeritus, in whose honour the build- 
ing was named. 


Mrs. G. Hewitt; Robert McPherson; Brian Fraser; place on a Saturday and Sunday. Dr. Walter Welch of Toronto spoke the first night, George 
Mrs. W. Mills and G. Adam. 


Northwood and Mrs. John Ridderikhoff spoke Sunday morning. 
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Majestic Magnificent 


Music that reaches the heart, 
thunders but yet can soothe, 
inspires and humbles. 

Only the organ. 

These qualities are created by 
the combined skills of the crafts- 
men who make them. Tones, 
rich and true as a Stradivarius, as 
restful and quiet as a vesper, are 
brought to life by Baldwin. 

Baldwin church organs are 
created to provide the range, ver- 


Back of all the excitement in moving, 
there are bound to be doubts and mis- 
givings. But these can be dissolved by 
confidence that every problem, both 
real and imagined, is in the hands of 
reliable people, that your move can be 
made efficiently and thoughtfully, 
down to the last detail. 

With Allied, it’s as if your most 
treasured things were our own. Our 


The friendly people. 


MORE CANADIANS GO THIS WAY \Q, 
THAN ANY OTHER. 
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satility and quality for every cir- 
cumstance. A demonstration or 
our detailed descriptive literature 
will assure you of Baldwin’s 
unique character and individuality. 
Write to Dept. 
R714 
Baldwin Piano 
Company 
(Canada) Limited, 
Downsview, 
Ontario. 


BALDWIN 
PIANOS » ORGANS 


Moving is an adventure...for the who le family. 


experience in moving can stand you in 
good stead, can work for your com- 
fort and peace of mind. So, if there’s 
a move for you in the offing, look to 
the Allied member near you .. . he’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages under 
‘Movers’. You can be sure he’s the 
best in town, can be depended upon to 
make your move a happy adventure. 


ALLIED VAN LINES | 


‘NEWS continued 


characterizing efforts towards organic 
union among church bodies; a council 
could be a means towards a new realiza- 
tion of the diversity within Christianity, 
various bi-lateral theological dialogues are 
in danger of becoming isolated from each 
other, and a council could be a forum for 
co-ordination. 

Formed in 1969, the LWF-WARC 
joint group was asked to explore theolo- 
gical dialogue, practical implications of 
theological consensus, the role of world 
confessional families in the younger 
churches, and ways of reaching a closer 
working relationship between the two 
organizations. Conclusions of the meeting 
go to the executive committees of the 
parent bodies next summer. 


Fernie House 


Word has been received from the 
minister of social and family services of 
the government of Ontario that Fernie 
House has been approved as a corporation 
under the Children’s Institutions Act. 
This means that it will be eligible for 
government aid. 

Fernie House is the halfway house that 
the Presbytery of East Toronto provides 
for help to young men and boys. It is 
located temporarily at Oakville, Ont., 
pending a building program. 


1,425 more subscribers 


Another 11 congregations have joined 
The Record’s Every Home Plan, making 
31 additions to the plan this year. The 
net gain in subscriptions is 1,425. 

The latest additions are: St. Giles, 
Sarnia, Ont., St. Timothy’s, Ajax, Ont., 
Knox, Kintyre, Ont., St. Andrew’s, 
Napier, Ont., Parkwood, Ottawa, Ont., 
Ivy-Baxter, Ont., East Nottawasaga, Ont., 
Knox, Red Deer, Alberta, St. Paul’s, 
Mission City, B.C., Slocan City, B.C., and 
Cranbrook, B.C. 


Swiss reject ministry 


Only 50% of the students in the 
theological facilities of the Swiss univer- 
sities plan to become pastors because 
they do not approve of the ministry as it 
is today. A survey conducted during the 
1969-70 term showed 88% felt the 
pastorate was in need of renewal. In its 
present form, they said, it “makes too 
many demands” and “there are no 
opportunities for specialized activities” or 
“real commitment.” 

The focus of pastoral work should be 
the “care of souls” and “moral guidance” 
with preaching relegated to second place. 
Adult education and youth work were 
equally important, they said. 
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A RESEARCH PROJECT MADE POSSIBLE BY YOUR GIFT 


THE MOON BUT OUR WORLD 


Where in the world is the church? 


Should the church of Jesus Christ be everywhere in the world? 


AND HOW! 


The whole problem is to be studied by our Board of Missions 


assisted by Christian leaders from the churches overseas, 


at the Conference on ‘‘Our World Mission Task,” 


June 17-22, 1971, at the University of Waterloo. 


TO THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FUND 


April, 1971 
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ST. ANDREW’S Church, Amherstburg. Sketch 
by Hetty Bruggink. 


A female detective! 


Mrs. Gladys Wilson remembers when 
she received an annual $50 cheque for her 
services as organist of St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church in Amherstburg, 
Ontario. That was the day of open 
anniversary dinners with 400 present for 
the meal and musical program following. 
Comments Mrs. Wilson on preparations 
for the occasion, ““My, how we did work. 
Oh, baby!” 

A lifelong resident of the town, Mrs. 
Wilson recalls how the wife of the Rev. 
William Moore, minister at St. Andrew’s 
between 1920 and 1926, enjoyed a game 
of cards; and when it was rumoured that 


there had been a ladies’ card party in the 
manse, how one indignant elder sought 
out her father, F.P. Scratch, at his dry 
goods store to try to pin down the facts. 
Mr. Scratch denied any privileged know- 
ledge of the possibility. 

Widowed in 1938, Mrs. Wilson was left 
with a four-year-old son to raise and an 
ailing mother for whom to care. Her son, 
Fred, now practises law in nearby 
Windsor while continuing to live, with his 
wife, Elsa, and children, Wendy and 
Andrew, in Amherstburg. 

Mrs. Wilson had cultivated a friendship 
with Mrs. Moore and has kept up a 
correspondence with her. When, in the 
fall of last year, a letter to Mrs. Moore at 
Penmarvian in Paris, Ontario, was 
returned to Mrs. Wilson marked, “‘address 
unknown,” and a subsequent telephone 
call revealed that the Penmarvian number 
had been disconnected, she began a piece 
of detective work worthy of the R. C. M. 
P. She eventually learned, through Rev. 
Alan Embree of Paris, that Mrs. Moore, a 
bright ninety-three, had relocated in 
Kingston at the facility known as Rideau 
Crest. Her concern over Mrs. Moore 
moving at such an advanced age is 
indicative of her general attitude toward 
others. 

Mrs. Wilson has a touching custom 
well appreciated by the present minister 
of St. Andrew’s, the Rev. John Burkhart. 
She attends the funerals of many town 


oldsters. Once, when the living relatives 
of an eccentric old woman with faint 
church connection ignored the service, 
she was the sole mourner, the one com- 
fortable presence on an otherwise bleak 
occasion. 

Mrs. Gladys Wilson is a gracious lady 
with a wholesome respect for the past 
and a capacity for Christian concern in 
the present. Such individuals are the life 
and breath of the church, the faithful 
laymen and laywomen on whom its work 
depends. 

— by Shirley Burkhart 


Life‘s like that 


The phone rang on Sunday morning in 
the vestry of Knox Presbyterian Church 
in Ottawa, and the Reverend Dr. Douglas 
Stewart answered it. 

“Will the Governor-General be at the 
service this morning? ”’ a woman asked. 

“No. He attended service here last 
Sunday.” 

“Oh, how dreadful,’ the woman 
exclaimed. “‘I had planned to come if he 
were there.” 

“Tm sorry to disappoint you,’ the 
minister replied politely. ““Today we can 
only hope for the presence of God.” 
Gordon §. Anderson in the February 
Readers Digest. 


Let Nabisco 100% Bran 


CEREAL NET wT 16 ozs 


NABISCO 
100, BRAN 


The only bran cereal flavoured with fig and prune juices 
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and regular. 
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Keep 
you naturally 


regular 


Only one bran cereal contains 
fig and prune juices — 
Nabisco 100% Bran. Try it. 

It can provide the natural 

bulk your system may need 

to keep you active, healthy 


Put Nabisco 100% Bran on 
your breakfast table at least 
three times a week to 
maintain natural regularity. 
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Personals 


The Rev. and Mrs. Donald MacInnes 
celebrated their 45th wedding anniversary 
in February. Mr. MacInnes is the minister 
emeritus of Mount Zion Church, Ridge- 
town, Ont., and for over 18 years has 
been clerk of the Presbytery of Chatham. 
Mrs. MacInnes is a past president of the 
Hamilton and London Synodical of the 
W.M.S. 

Knox College will confer the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. 
Arthur J. Gowland, secretary of the 
board of evangelism and social action, the 
Rev. Max Putnam, minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kingston, Ont., and 
the Rev. Alan A. Brash, a New Zealander 
who is an associate secretary of the World 
Council of Churches and director of the 
division of the inter-church aid, refugee 
and world service. The annual convoca- 
tion and graduation exercises will be held 
Tuesday evening, May 4, in Convocation 
Hall, the University of Toronto. 

Miss Margaret Webster, principal of 
Ewart College, will receive an honorary 
D. D. from The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, as will the Rev. Robert G. 
MacMillan of Knox Church, Oakville, 
Ont., and the Rev. Jesse E. Bigelow of 
Westmount Church, Edmonton, Alberta. 
The convocation will be held in the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul at 
8:15 p.m. on May 5. 

Speaker at the graduation service of 
Ewart College on Thursday evening, April 
29, in Knox College chapel will be the 


Ae James A. Thomson of Bracebridge, 
nt. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Hill, right, were 
presented with Bibles and a certificate of 
appreciation by D. V. Palmer, clerk of 
session, and Rev. P. J. Darch when they 
retired from the choir of Stamford 
Church. Niagara Falls, Ont., after 45 
years of continuous service. 


The Rev. Donald H. Powell becomes 
executive assistant to the board of 
Christian education effective April Ist. 
He was formerly secretary for overseas 
students and laymen abroad with the 
general board of missions. 


April, 1971 


Fifty years as a teacher and primary 
Sunday school superintendent is the 
record of Miss Gladys Thomas at 
Drummond Hill Church, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. She was honoured at a church 
service when a scroll, hand painted by 
Mrs. Betty Crompton was given her. In 
the photo elder R. A. McLeod and the 
Rev. W. J. McKeown are shown with Miss 
Thomas, who admires a figurine pre- 
sented by the congregation. 


Thirty years as minister of Rogers 
Memorial Church, Toronto, was cele- 
brated by the Rev. James Milroy, shown 


with his wife, on Feb. 14. John B. 
Jenkinson, clerk of session, presented a 
filled wallet to the minister. 

The Rev. David Hostetter has become 
assistant minister of the Presbyterian 
Church at Watkins Glen, New York, and 
also Christian education consultant for 
the Schuyler County area ministry. 


The Rev. Donald G. Kemble has 
moved from Corunna, Ont., to be 
minister at Caledon East and Claude in 
the Presbytery of Brampton. 

Eben N. Harvie was presented with an 
illuminated address and a book at West 
Point Grey Church, Vancouver, B.C., in 
honour of his long service. In 70 years as 
a Presbyterian communicant he _ has 
served in almost every lay office. The 
presentations were made by the Rep. 
David A. Smith and elder Douglas J. 
Muir. 


McGILL 
UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL 
8 
FACULTY OF 


RELIGIOUS 
STUDIES 


Theological Education at McGill 
University’s Faculty of Religious 
Studies offers high academic stand- 
ards, a first-class teaching staff and 
the resources of a great university. 
Programmes in theology and the 
study of religion lead to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Theology (B.Th.) 
and, at the graduate level, Master 
of Arts (M.A.) and Doctor of 
Philosophy (Ph.D.). The Faculty 

is an accredited school of the 
American Association of Theolo- 
gical Schools. 


Preparation for ministry is provided 
by the associated colleges, includ- 
ing The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. Following their academic 
work, ordination candidates take a 
Year of Professional Training. 
Within the larger ecumenical setting, 
the distinctive Presbyterian witness 
is maintained. 


Tuition fees are remitted for degree 
courses for students proceeding 

to ordination in the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, and other part- 
icipating denominations. 


For information write: 
The Office of the Dean 
3520 University Street 
Montreal 112 
Quebec, Canada. 


Record Secretaries will now 
service receive a computer “print out’ of 


any changes and additions made 

The Record is pleased to be able during the previous month to assist 

to provide a new service to con- them in keeping their membership 
gregations on the Every Home Plan. lists up to date. 


lower cost 
insurance for 
your home 


another 


reason for not 
drinking. 


A few years ago, the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company introduced a new idea in car 
insurance to motorists in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: lower rates for non-drinkers. 
Thousands of Canadians soon began to save 
money the Abstainers’ way. 

Today, the Abstainers’ concept has been 
extended to home and property insurance, 
too. If you don't drink, Abstaineérs’ can 
probably insure your home, your cottage, and 
other personal property for less than you're 
paying now. 

For further information contact your nearest 
Abstainers’ agent or write — 


J ABSTAINERS 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 
30 
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Books 


SERENE OLD AGE, by Wanda Maria 
Buhrig 

Do you hate to talk or to even think 
of old age, are you dreading the days 
when you may become childish, irrespon- 
sible? Then this is the book for you. The 
author knows how to talk to senior 
citizens for she acknowledges that she 
herself is an older person. These short 
meditations, each one based on a portion 
of scripture, encourage all who are facing 
old age and that includes every one of us, 
to have a strong confidence in God, and 
thus prove what a transformation of 
thought and outlook will take place. 
(Welch, $1.25) 


LIVE YOUNG AS LONG AS YOU LIVE, 
Tra U. Cobleigh 

A collection of practical advice for 
senior citizens, including experiences of 
persons 75 and older who have faced up 
to the challenge of longevity by making 
suitable arrangements — _ financial, 
psychological and physical — so that they 
are able to “live young as long as they 
live.’ Such chapters as “How to look 
young longer,” “How to control weight,” 
“How to diet comfortably,” “How to get 
along with your children and with their 
children,” make fascinating reading. Very 
practical indeed is the advice given on 
medical care, financial problems, the 
employment of time, confident living, 
etc. A book for all those who want to 
keep on lighting those birthday candles 
for many years to come. (Welch, $5.50) 


SONG OF LOVE, edited by Maureen P. 
Collins 

This is described as “A_ pictorial 
celebration by a modern young couple of 
the ancient Song of Songs,” and it well 
fulfils the description. It’s a book about 
love, with selections from the biblical 
Song of Songs interspersed with daily life 
photos of a modern young married 
couple. (Welch, $5.50) 


CELEBRATION! poems by Thomas John 
Carlisle 

In lyrical poetry with a distinctly 
contemporary flavour, the author, 
minister of Stone Street Presbyterian 
Church in Watertown, New York, invites 
us to see and enjoy the world and life 
around us in all its facets. (Eerdmans, 
$1.10.) 


FROM THE APPLE TO THE MOON, by 
Annie Vallotton 

The illustrator of Good News For 
Modern Man now depicts human nature 
and man’s search for meaning through the 
ages in sprightly, delightful drawings that 
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you will enjoy looking at again and again. 
(Welch, $4.) 


MAKE IT WITH PAPER, Louise and 
Orvelo Wood 

Paper is easily available and inex- 
pensive. Here are ideas and clear instruc- 
tions for making hundreds of things with 
paper. Easy to follow diagrams and 
photos help make this a useful craft 
book, a valuable aid to any interested in 
crafts but especially the teacher and 
group leader. (Musson, $7.25) 


THE POVERTY WALL, by lan Adams 

This is probably the best, and certainly 
the most readable, book available on 
poverty in Canada (unless reading the 
report of the Economic Council of 
Canada turns you on.) lan Adams’ des- 
cription of the poor in Canada should 
shock anyone who reads it out of our 
usual “‘it can’t happen here — well at least 
nobody starves to death” attitude. Even 
the Presbyterian Church is implicated, in 
the death of a small Indian boy in 
Northern Ontario. Adams shows how 
poverty — not just the lack of luxuries, 
but the kind of poverty that people die 
from — has been a direct result of the 
utter irresponsibility of all the institu- 
tions in our society, from business 
corporations and governments to our 
churches. (McClelland and Stewart, $2.95) 


Jim Duke 


THE CHURCH AND THE NEW _ Amazing Grace 


GENERATION, by Charles E. Mowry 

The church’s ministry to young adults, 
what is the new generation, where are its 
attitudes, beliefs and value structures and 
new approaches to them are here dis- 
cussed. (Welch, $2.75) 


PICTURE DICTIONARY, ABCs and 
TELLING TIME, COUNTING RHYMES, 
RIDDLES and FINGER PLAYS, 
compiled by A. Bennett 

A team of writers and a team of 
illustrators were used in the production 
of this large volume for young children. 
As the title suggests, it is really a com- 
bination of several separate books, all of 
which have proven popular and useful. 
Every page is beautifully illustrated. Tiny 
tots will enjoy the book and learn from 
it. (George J. McLeod, $5.95) 


See/hear 


Celebrate Life 


Celebrate life is always a good theme, 
and St. Stephen’s Church Enterprises, 
POF Box 2204, sMainesrost, - Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20013, has a brochure 
listing buttons, posters, banners, decals, 
and music, and stickers on this theme. 
I’m impressed by their offerings, and 
perhaps you will be too. 
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Don’t write off popular music (for 
heaven’s sake); it is uneven in quality and 
diverse in theme, but it is always interest- 
ing. One of the top songs as I prepare this 
column, is Wesley’s Amazing Grace. Judy 
Collins is the artist, and it is sung in a way 
that I have never heard the hymn before. 
It is beautiful, and I recommend that you 
listen for it or buy it at your local record 
shop. 


Note Cards 


The Botolph Group (see the March 
Record) distributes some excellent cards 
(and posters). Among them _ include 
“Things go better with Peace on Earth’, 
Camus’ “I Should Like To Be Able To 
Love My Country And Still Love 
Justice”, and “The Big G Stands For 
Goodness”. Also check on the fine cards 
distributed by Argus Communications 
3505 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 60657. 


Film Nut News 


Those interested in the making and use 
of film in church or school should know 
about Alan Oddie’s more-or-less monthly 
Film Nut News. Mr. Oddie’s address is 
706 Homewood Ave., Dayton, Ohio, 
45406. 


Looney Tune 


Warner/Reprise Records, Burbank 
California 91505, have put together a 3 


BELLEVILLE, 
Since 1857 


is a residential school 
the answer? 


Albert Colle 


ONTARIO 


e 


University Preparation—Grades IX to XIII 

¢ Co-educational « New laboratories 

e Supervised Study 

¢ Athletics-swimming-track-gymnasium 

¢ Business and Secretarial 
courses available 

For Brochure or Further Information write: 


LORNE L. SHEWFELT, M.A. HEADMASTER 
Albert College, Belleville, Ontario, Canada 


’ THE WORLD COMES TO ALBERT COLLEGE 


1971 ESCORTED TOURS 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, Land of the 
Eskimo, Hawaii 
Exploration, Adventure, Excitement 


ALASKA BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES & TOURS — Two luxurious 
20-day Spring & Autumn Tours & 
Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia. 
Canadian Rockies, featuring a 9-day 
cruise on the C.N.R.’s palatial passenger 
ship, S.S. Prince George will be directed 
by Rev. Clarkson Smith. Spring Tour 
Originates Toronto, Monday, May 25th. 
Autumn Tour originates Toronto, 
Friday, September 25th. C.N.R.’s Super 
Continental, Vancouver and _ return. 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska 
and return; calls made Prince Rupert, 
B.C.; Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, 
Alaska. Travel ‘‘Trial of ‘98’ via White 
Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, 
B.C. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Jasper. 
Tour price $739.00. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 
5 identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours 
will be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith, 
Originating Toronto June 12th, June 
29th, July 17th, August 3rd, August 
23rd. C.N.R.’s Super Continental to 
Edmonton. ‘‘North to Alaska’ by 
motorcoach via Alaska Highway, visiting 
Peace River country; Whitehorse and 
Dawson City, Yukon. Fairbanks, Alaska; 
“Trail of ‘98’' via White Pass & Yukon 
Railway. Ferryliner, Skagway to Prince 
Rupert. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Cana- 
dian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake Louise, 
Banff, Calgary, Edmonton and C.N. to 
Toronto, Tour price $739.00 Adjusted 
rates from points in Western Canada. 


LAND OF THE ESKIMO TOUR 


A fully escorted 18-day ‘‘Land of the 
Eskimo Tour’”’ originating Toronto June 
3rd _ will visit the Canadian Rockies. 
Pacific Northwest, Seattle; Washington. 
Sitka, Juneau, Mendenhall Glacier, 
Matanuska Valley and the Arctic Eskimo 
towns of Kotzebue and Nome; Alaska. 
Cross the Arctic Circle! Alaska Railroad; 
Anchorage to Fairbanks with stop-over 
in} Mount McKinley Park. Return via 
Victoria, Vancouver to Toronto. Limited 
space available. Tour price from Toronto 
$849.00. Adjusted rates fram points in 
Western Canada. 


For complete information write: 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 
Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: 519-352-1467 
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disc album of contemporary music and 
included a descriptive booklet all for 
$3.00. This is a sampling of the music of 
over 30 folk and rock artists including: 
James Taylor, Gordon Lightfoot, Jimi 
Hendrix, Arlo Guthrie, and Sweetwater. 
It is only available by mail. It may not be 
your language but it is the language of 
many and Pentecost suggests that we 
should learn to speak it. 


Non-Dairy Creamer 


Of the same order as Looney Tunes is 
Warner Brothers’ Non-Dairy Creamer. It 
too is a sampler album and comes at 
$1.00. Order from Non-Dairy Creamer, 


4000 Warner’ Boulevard, Burbank, 
California 91505. 

Gavertings 

Overhead Projector transparencies 


already prepared and called Gavertings 


» 


are available from Animators, 311 
Seymour St., Lansing Michigan 48933. 
They include quotations and cartoons 
from Peanuts, John F. Kennedy, Albert 
Camus, Ruel Howe, Rollo May and 
others. If you have an overhead projector, 
why not order the Gavertings catalogue. 


You can also make your own trans- 
parencies by firmly applying con-tact 
paper to a picture, soaking it in water, 
and peeling off the excess paper. 


Overhead Projectors 


One of the most versatile tools for use 
in the church is the overhead projector. 
By writing on the role or on a trans- 
parency images can be projected onto a 
screen. This is fine for Christian educa- 
tion but it also provides a new opportu- 
nity for flexibility in the worship service. 


—L. E. Siverns 


Vien 


PM PERSONALITY 


WALTER BUCHAN of 
Calgary, Alta., the member of 
_ the national committee of PM 


) from Alberta, is a sales 
- engineer with Hughes Tool 
“Company, an oil drilling 
2 manufacturing firm. While 


employed by them in Dawson 
Creek, 'B:C), he met =the, girl he later 
married. Presently Walter’s position takes 
him through Alberta, Northeastern B.C. 
and Saskatchewan. 

Walter says, “I did not really become 
involved deeply within the church until 
my introduction in the PM movement.” 
In St. Andrew’s Church, Calgary, he has 
served on the board and is now an elder 
and chairman of the Christian education 
committee. He is actively engaged in 
teaching and counselling teen-agers. In 
February Walter organized an “instro- 
teach” workshop in his area. He is head- 
ing the committee for a men’s conference 
in Alberta this spring and has organized a 
men’s breakfast group among business 
men in the Calgary district. 

His wife Anne has started a teen-age 
choir in St. Andrew’s, encouraged by her 


14 year old daughter Judy. The Buchans 
also have two boys, Wally, age 9 and 
David, 5. In addition to all his other 
activities, Walter coaches soccer and 
hockey teams, and enjoys hobbies of 
woodworking and gardening. 


Men of Hamilton Presbytery held a 
breakfast meeting Feb. 20, at which the 
moderator of the 96th general assembly, 
Rev. Dr. Dillwyn Evans, was the speaker. 
About 140 men were challenged to 
accept the full responsibility that goes 
with being a follower of Christ in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


The West Toronto men’s work com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Reg. 
Strasler held a prayer breakfast on 
February 20. About 125 men heard 
Elliott Stedelbauer speak from a business- 
man’s point of view as to what the gospel 
has to say to men in today’s world. Men 
of the host church, York Memorial, 
provided the meal and won high acclaim 
for their skill in the kitchen. Plans for the 
balance of the year include a cook-out 
breakfast for fathers and sons in May. 


MEN FROM the Toronto area at a Saturday morning breakfast listen to the moderator, Dr. 
Dillwyn T. Evans of Thornhill, Ont. 
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rule that no one could succeed himself 
for two years. after his terms expired. 
People who hold on to an office in 
church usually are ministering to their 
own egos — sometimes the only place 
where they can obtain recognition. 

The Ross Report, no doubt, is buried 
or nullified by such incumbents and their 
satellites who are satisfied to keep the old 
ways and forms regardless of needful 
change, progress and greater service to 
one’s community. 
Cardigan, P.E.I. 


Deaths 


Unless notice is received within two weeks 
of the date of death, memorial mention is not 
made in The Record. Items should be sent 
regarding active church leaders and members 
only. 

The Record cannot enter into corresponda- 
ence re death notices that do not conform to 
the above rules. Please send information, 
including date of death, as soon as possible. 

! 


MACSWEEN, THE REV. PETER 
FERGUSON — A retired Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. P. F. MacSween, 92, died in 
Edmonton, Alberta, on March Ist. 

Born in the Outer Hebrides, Scotland, he 
served first as a missionary of the United Free 
Church to the western islands and the high- 
lands, conducting services chiefly in Gaelic. In 
1919 he emigrated to Canada and completed 
his studies, graduating from Robertson College, 
Edmonton in 1921. 

Mr. MacSween was called and ordained at 
Sedgewick, Alberta, that year. Subsequently he 
was minister at Chauvin, Alberta, Barvas, Sask., 
Moosomin, Sask., Old Kildonan, Man., and 
Glamis, Ont. He was one of the founders of the 
Saskatoon Summer School and was popular as a 
preacher at Gaelic services. 

In 1956 Mr. MacSween retired to 
Vancouver, later moved to Edmonton. .He is 
survived by his second wife, the former Rietta 
Sutherland of Winnipeg, and two sons, the Rev. 


H. L. MacKenzie 


Alex of Toronto and the Rev. Ian of 
Edmonton. 

ARMSTRONG, MISS BLANCHE, 89, first 
president of W.M.S., St. Paul’s Church, 


Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 24. 

ASPINALL, JAMES GLOVER, 63, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sydney Mines, N.S., Feb. 3. 

BATH, MRS. MARION, 60, active member 
of St. Giles Church, Calgary, Alta., and the 
W.M.S., Jan. 21. 

CLARK, GEORGE, elder, Erskine Church, 
Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 13. 

CODE, WILLIAM PETER, 96, senior elder, 
Knox Church, Red Deer, Alta., Feb. 11. 

GCAMPBELDE® WIDLIAM Lei72.seldermst. 
Andrew’s Church, Molesworth, Ont., and repre- 
sentative elder, Jan. 29. 

ELLIS, MRS. R. W., 80, wife of a retired 
minister, at Manotick, Ont. 


HOOD, ROBERT JAMES, 65, elder and 
trustee, Knox Church, Carberry, Man., Feb. 1. 
LAMONT, DONALD M., 82, elder, North 
Bruce Church, Queen Hill, Ont., and later at 
Tolmie Memorial Church, Port Elgin, Ont., Feb. 


16. 

LEES, JAMES N., elder, Knox Church, 
Oakville, Ont., Feb. 14. 

MACDONALD, MRS. MINNIE (HECTOR), 
member of the W.M.S. and Kildonan Church, 
Old Kildonan, Man., Jan. 2. 
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MALCOLM, A. GRANT, Knox’s 
Church, Galt, Ont., Jan. 16. 

MITCHELL, MRS. MARY, 77, active in the 
W.A. and R.M.A., Riverdale Church, Toronto, 
Febale 

MURRAY, JOHN JAMES, 88, senior elder, 
St. John’s Church, Port Perry, Ont., Jan. 21. 

RANKIN, MRS. HILDA, 80, life member of 
the W.M.S., St. Andrew’s Church, Ross, Ont., 
Jan. 26. 

URQUHART, MRS. JOHN J., 39, wife of 
the minister at Petawawa, Ont., a soloist, youth 
worker and W.M.S. member, Feb. 3. 

SUTHERLAND, MRS. LILIAN 
MARGARET, 58, St. Giles Church, Calgary, 
Alta., past president of the W.O.C., Jan. 22. 

WILLIAMSON, RUSSELL, 72, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Wyoming, Ont., repre- 
sentative elder, Feb. 14. 


elder, 


Ministry of healing 


The third annual conference on the 
church’s ministry of healing will be held 
at St. Crispin’s Anglican Church, Scarbo- 
rough, Ont., June 6-8. Dr. M.O. Vincent 
of Guelph will be one of the speakers. 

All sessions are open to the public. 
Further information may be had from the 
Rey. sE.Pweckiew <o7s Natal: Ave.. 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Calendar 


INDUCTION 
Bodkin, Rev. John A., St. Andrew’s Church, 
Pictou, N.S., March 11. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Grand Falls, St. Mathews, Nfld., Rev. Charles 
I.G,. Stobie, 92 Patrick St., St. John’s. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in Cape 
Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, R.R.1, 
Bras d’Or, N.S. 

Merigomish and Barney’s River, N.S., Rev. Hugh 
Creaser, 214 Washington St. New Glasgow. 

North River-North Shore-Englishtown, N. S., 
Rev. Neil J. McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney 
Mines. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Carleton Place, Ont., Rev. R. J. Gillanders, Box 
993, Perth. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Rev. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, 
Maxville. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
W. E. Sayers, Box 53, Avonmore. 

Ft. Coulonge and Bristol, Ont., Rev. A. B. 
Casselman, 4 Atholl Doune Dr., Lucerne, 


Que. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan and Elgin, Que.,Rev. A. 
Ross MacKay, 2575 Beaudet St., Montreal 
79s 

Winchester, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. T. H. Boyd, 
Box 703, Morrisburg. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Barrie, Essa Rd., Ont., Rev. Paul L. Mills, 32 
Blake St., Barrie. 

Bermuda, Rev. E. F. Smith, 168 Rathburn Rd., 
Islington, Ont. 

Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., Dr. W. H. Welch, 1579 
Royal York Rd., Weston. 

Toronto Chinese, Ont., Rev. P. G. MacInnes, 
415 Broadview Ave., Toronto 250. 

Toronto, Queen Street East, Ont., Congrega- 
tional minister for team ministry, Dr. John 


A NEW LIFE BEGINS— 
IN DR. GRAHAM'S HOMES 


A few of the over 700 formerly deserted, orphaned, 
neglected children now receiving love, care, education 
in this home, school and training complex in north 
India. Sponsors are needed. Will you join over 250 
other Canadians now sponsoring these young citizens 
of tomorrow? 

For information and a brief history of this great 
work write to the Secretary, Canadian Council 
for Dr. Graham’s Homes. Learn how you, or your 
church group or Sunday school can sponsor a 
lovely girl or boy for $10 per month. 


DR. GRAHAM’S HOMES 


Kalimpong, West Bengal, India 
In Canada: 359 Dundas Street, London, Ontario 
Approved by Dept. National Revenue, Ottawa. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in privato residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA”’, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and _ solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for 
church clubs and fraternal societies are avail- 
able from A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 
Dept. PR, 555 Waterloo Street, London, 
Ontario. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 
ford, M.S.W., Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
613, Ont. 


REFORMATION TOUR 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, 
London, July 8-29 ($948. inclusive). Rev. I. 
Avery, 102 Alston, Pointe Claire, Que. 


ECUMENICAL CHAPLAINCY 
Applications requested for the position of 
United Church chaplain at the University of 
Alberta. Anglican and United chaplaincy comp- 
letely unified and working in co-operation with 
other groups and denominations. 

Applicants should be interested in emerging 
forms of worship, Christian community and 
social action. Applicants should be interested 
in doing theology and be able to work ina 
team. Post-graduate work may be helpful. 
Ordination, desirable. Appointment to begin 
between June 30 and August 31, 1971 depen- 
ding on situation. 

Write for information before April 20th to: 
John Simons, Chaplains’ Office, Students’ 
Union Bldg., University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alta. 
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ct FOR 
: CHOIR, CLERGY, 

Graduation, Barristers Caps, 


Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


“The Goun that likes to be compared.” 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


BURLINGTON 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


**paills’’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


SINCE STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18.ONT 


KEATES ORGANS 


Our 25th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


100 BROADVIEW AVE 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


416-461-8211 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 


DAA 


coucks 
coups 


ASTHMA 


SORE 
THROAT 


mg to feel 


COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 
Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 
irritable coughs from colds, 
cigarette smoking, working in 
dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
headache. DIANA substances 
break-up and loosen phlegm, 
congestion, open respiratory, 
nasal passages, give easier 
freer breathing stimulation. 
Also aching gums, toothache 
pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA 
better quickly. Sold 
by druggists across Canada. 
Price $1.99 a bottle. 
The biggest seller today. 


UNFAILING ROXODIUM FOR 


o 
MUSCULAR 
ARTHRITIC 
RHEUMATIC 
ACHES ond PAINS 


Acute — severe ARTHRITIC, 
RHEUMATIC ACHES & PAINS. 
Sore aching back, painful 
finger knuckles, wrists, el- 
bows, arms, shoulder pain, 
stiff neck, sore legs, knees, 
ankles. Fast Penetrating An 
‘\algesic ROXODIUM is made 
to quickly take-out PAIN, ease 


| SORENESS and SWELLING from 


nasty injury, body _ bruises. 
In boils, pimples, skin itch- 
ing, skin irritation. NOTHING 
works like ROXODIUM _ for 
quick action and results. Sold 
by druggists across Canada. 
Price $1.99 a bottle. Or in 
spray cans: Makers: Luscoe 
Prod. Ltd., 559 Bathurst St., 
Toronto 4, Ont., Canada. 


©Robes and°Vestments 
for Clergy and Choir 


(A) Clerical suits from finest fabrics. 
(B) Write, Phone or Visit our Showrooms. 


SAINTHILL-LEVINE & CO. 


(ea 


5580 COTE DE LIESSE 
LIMITED MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
514-731-3751 


- Order 


BOOKS ~~ 


all church supplics from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wyntord Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Custom decorated, 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


featuring an etching- 


like reproduction of your Church, Hospitel, 


Sehool, 


etc., 


in handsome ceramie color 


Gred into the glaze of these gold edge lined 


plates. 


only. 


Wholesale 


prices. Organizations 


Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


Collingwood, Ont. 


Dept. PR 


ID 


l 


-) 


od) 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
in English Stained Glass 
END FOR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 

3 BOOKLET 
Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 
G. MAILE & SON 
10/12 The Borough, 


Canterbury, Kent. 
England. Established 1785 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEIKLE 
STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


Box 757 


Port Elgin, Ont. 


Wevers, 116 Briar Hill Ave., Toronto 310. 
Waterloo, Knox, Rev. R. F. Thomson, 153 
Norfolk St., Guelph. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Bluevale-Belmore, Ont., Rev. R. H. Armstrong, 
Box 115, Wingham. 

Kirkwall and Knox, Sheffield, Ont., 
Trevor J. Lewis, Box 221, Waterdown. 

Shakespeare and North East Hope, Ont., Rev. 
W. J. Murray, Box 235, Mitchell. 


Rev. 


Thedford, Watford and Warwick, Ont., Rev. 
Charles A. Falconer, Box 219, Forest. 

Synod of Saskatchewan: 

Biggar and Coleville, Sask., Rev. R. A. 


Davidson, Box 452, Saskatoon. 
Prince Albert, St. Paul’s, Sask., Rev. Stephen 
How, 722 Branion Drive, Prince Albert. 


Synod of Alberta: 

Edwell, Willowdale and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Douglas O. Fry, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer. 

Grand Prairie, Forbes, Alta., Rev. A. D. McGil- 
livray, 1301-92nd Ave., Dawson Creek, B.C. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
Salmon Arm, B.C., Braeside, St. Albert, Alta., 
Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills 403, Ont. 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 

NIGERIA — (1) minister for Lagos and Ibadan 
areas. 
(2) an agriculturist— to help re-establish food 
resources in the eastern area. 
(3) registered nurses — qualifications and 
experience in nursing education and in the 
other areas of nursing, necessary. 

TAIWAN — (1) Christian education consultant 
(women’s work). 
(2) Teacher with elementary training to 
give leadership in vocational counselling. 


CARIBBEAN — person with training and 
experience in Christian education for local 
and area leadership (man or woman). 

AFGHANISTAN — registered nurses needed in 
developing country which is focusing atten- 
tion on medical needs of its people. 


Readings 


Pe hime2 eet 
2 onneloge ans 
3 — Matt. 4: 1-11 
4 — John 14: 1-7 


April 
April 
April 
April 


April 5 — Luke 19: 1-10 
April 6 — Phil. 2: 5-11 

April 7 — Matt. 4: 18-22 
April 8 — John 17: 20-26 
April 9 — Heb. 10: 19-25 


April 10 — Mark 12: 41-44 
April 11 — John 21: 1-3 
April 12 — John 21: 4-8 
April 13 — John 21: 9-14 
April 14 — John 21: 15-19 
April 15 — John 21: 20-25 
April 16 — John 21: 1-25 


April 17 — Mark 12: 18-27 

April 18 — I Cor. 6: 12-20 

April 19 — I Cor. 15: 1-12 

April 20 — I Cor. 15: 35-44 

April 21 — I Cor. 15: 50-58 

April 22 — I Cor. 15: 20-28 

April 23 — I Cor. 13:-1-13 

April 24 — I Cor. 13: 1-13; 14: 26-28 
Apt? ses Cors i6- sll sleLoniiesan! 
April 26 — 1. Cor.12; 27-133 3 

April 27 — I Cor. 13: 4-13 

April 28 — I Cor. 13: 1-13 

April 29 — I Cor. 13: 1-13; 14:20 


April 30 ~— I Cor. 133 1613 —ftrom ‘‘These Days” 
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°Faster-— 
“The 
“Birthday of 


“Hope 


CHILDREN’S STORY 


@ Have you ever thought about Easter as 
a birthday? You know that your birthday 
is the time when you celebrate the day 
that you came alive, the day on which 
you were born into this world. If you are 
five years old or nine years old, or 
whatever your age may be, you expect to 
find that number of candles on your 
birthday cake. Each candle marks a year 
of life. 

Of course you know that Jesus was 
born on Christmas day, that is why we 
are all so happy and glad on December 
25. Something far more wonderful hap- 
pened on the first Easter day. Jesus had 
been put to death on Good Friday, which 
we sometimes call black Friday because 
such a horrible thing took place. He was 
crucified on a cross, a painful and cruel 
death. Then, he was buried in a tomb, a 
sort of cave,and a huge rock was rolled in 
front of the entrance. 

Early on Easter morning a woman 
named Mary Magdalene went to the 
burying place and found that the rock has 
been rolled away and the tomb was 
empty. Two of the disciples came soon 
after and they were also surprised to find 
that the tomb was open and the body of 
Jesus was no longer there. They went 
back home, sad and disappointed. 

But Mary, who loved Jesus very much, 
stayed outside the tomb, crying. Then 
Jesus came and spoke to her. At first she 
did not believe that it could be Jesus, be- 
cause she thought he was dead. But after 
she recognized him Jesus gave her a 
message, “Go to my brothers and tell 
them for me, I go back up to him who is 
my father and your father, my God and 
your God.” So Mary knew that Jesus was 
indeed the son of God and that he was 
really alive again. 

That is one reason why Easter is the 
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birthday of hope for us. By his death 
Jesus gave himself for our sins. By coming 
alive again he showed that he is not just 
an ordinary man, but the son of God, 
who sent him to this world to make it 
possible for us to be sons and daughters 
of God as well. 

Once a little boy named Jimmy was 
bathing in the water at a beach. He 
couldn’t swim very well so his mother 
kept close by. There were a lot of 
children there, and they were all splashing 
and making a noise. Suddenly a huge 


wave came in, and after it went by 
Jimmy’s mother couldn’t see him any- 
where. However the lifeguard had seen 
the wave knock him down and he dashed 
out into the deep water and caught 
Jimmy just as he was being carried out 
into the lake. When the lifeguard laid the 
little boy on the beach his mother sobbed 
because he looked to be dead. The 
lifeguard breathed into his mouth, and 
after a few moments Jimmy’s eyes 
opened. He was alive, really alive, and his 
mother was so happy that she hugged him 
in joy. One moment Jimmy seemed to be 
dead, but the next moment, thanks to the 
lifeguard, Jimmy was alive. 

We are happy at Easter because Jesus 
came alive on that day. To show our 
happiness we have the beautiful Easter 
lilies, which grow from dead-looking 
bulbs into such lovely flowers. 

But there is another reason for being 
happy at Easter, and that is why we call it 
the birthday of hope. The Jesus who 
came alive on that day is the son of God, 
sent by his father for a purpose, to make 
it possible for us to be sons and daughters 
of God as well. The hope that we have of 
being accepted as God’s children, the 
hope of living as he wants us to live, these 
come to us through Jesus. 

Easter should be the most happy day 
in the whole year for those who believe in 
Christ. For it is the day on which Jesus 
showed that his power is the power that 
truly comes from God. The same power 
that is strong enough to defeat death, 
may help us to overcome sin, to live and 
to love as we should. 

So you see that Easter marks the 
beginning of new hope for us, it opens 
the way to new life and happiness. That is 
why we think of Easter as the birthday of 
hope.* 
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You are Christ’s evangelists to share the Good News 
of God with all men everywhere. 

In your business...as you travel...to your friends 

...in your home...while you play...through your church... 
with your lips... by your life... 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
PRESBYTERIAN MEN 
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IN THIS ISSUE: SEA GULLS IN FLIGHT 
communicate is to live on Canada's west coast 


How to kill a church 


es 


It could have 


been me OF 


BY EILEEN CADE-EDWARDS 


® It was only after my 12-year-old son’s bicycle had been 
missing for three days that we had any real clue as to where we 
might find it. 

One of our neighbours remembered seeing a tall, fair-haired 
boy come into our yard the morning.of the day we discovered 
the loss. But as we always had a good many of our son’s 
friends in the yard and she didn’t know we were out, she 
didn’t pay much attention at the time. 

After hearing about this, I planned to take a few steps out 
of my way while shopping, in order to pass the Carter’s house. 
The Carter boy was 13, very tall, and almost a silver blonde. If 
Bob had taken Tim’s bicycle, he would have to hide it 
somewhere — just where, I hoped to learn from this trip. 
Z 


s 


Certainly, he wouldn’t leave it where everyone would see it — 
not if he was any kind of an old hand at stealing. 

Evidently, he was not, for I found it right away. Tim’s new, 
dark-green bicycle was leaning against the side of the house. 

Tim was out when I got home, but as soon as he returned I 
told him what I had seen. I suggested that we both go to the 
Carters right away. 

“Youll have to be absolutely certain it IS yours,” I 
cautioned him. “It would be a dreadfully embarrassing thing 
to tell him to return it and then to find out it really was his 
own.” 

“You know Bob hasn’t a bike of his own,” my son said. 
‘“‘That’s why he stole it — he’s always wanted one.” 

When we reached the Carter’s place, the bicycle was no 
longer propped against the side of the house. We couldn’t see 
it anywhere. 

We walked through the lane on the other side of the house 
and entered their back yard. Yet I hadn’t the faintest idea 
what I would say should anyone open the back door and find 
us. 

I was just wondering how best to explain our presence and 
our mission when I heard the screech of bicycle tires on the 
broken concrete walk between the two houses. 

“It?s mine alright!” whispered Tim, running towards his 
bicycle. 

Alarmed by the noise, Mrs. Carter appeared at the back 
door. 

“Well?” she said. 

The next moment the blond, red-faced boy was standing 
before us. 

“Well?” 

For a few seconds (though it seemed like hours), the four 
of us — Mrs. Carter, Bob, Tim, and I — stood facing one 
another in silence. 

‘““What’s all this about?” Mrs. Carter said nervously. “You 
didn’t take his bicycle, did you? You didn’t STEAL it! You 
toldime™ =! 

Bob flushed scarlet. He drew in his lower lip, anchored it 
down with his two big front teeth, then hung his head. It was a 
painful situation. 

Suddenly, my son said, “It’s alright, Mrs. Carter. He only 
borrowed it. I guess he forgot to return it!” 

Mrs. Carter looked instantly relieved. A broad smile spread 
across her face. Then, she was serious again. “He should have 
returned it. You shouldn’t have had to come and fetch it, I’m 
sorry.” 

Bob seemed suddenly to spring to life. There was gratitude 
and wistfulness in his voice as he muttered, “Gee, I’m sorry, 


Tim. Thanks a lot!” 
“What made you think of that?” I asked Tim as soon as we 


had started on our way home. 

‘Well,’ he explained, “I suddenly knew what it must feel 
like having someone stand right there and accuse you of being 
a thief. After all... it could ...it COULD have been me!” 

That was six years ago, and Bob and Tim are now firm 
friends. But I have always remembered Tim’s words: IT 
COULD HAVE BEEN ME! Yes, whenever anyone is guilty of 
an indiscretion, it COULD have been us. 

It’s easy for us to err or to stumble, but it’s hard to 
understand and make allowances for others. 

A wise man once said: 

“We are all inclined to judge ourselves by our ideals; others 
by their acts.” 

But a little compassion, a little humility, and things have a 
wonderful way of straightening themselves out. And with an 
understanding heart, the possibilities are limitless!* 
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in the church 


“While the day of Pentecost was running its course... 
like flames of fire... And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit.” 


Beer e ike DESTROYS HISTORIC: CHURCH |. YFIRST 
ST. ANDREWS GUTTED...THREE COMPANIES FIGHT 
CHURCH BLAZE...” Headlines like these send shivers up 
and down our spines as we value the church. Some of our 
fondest memories are linked with a church building. St. 
Andrew’s may have been our own! It may well have been there 
that our parents were married and we ourselves baptized. It 
may have been there that we worked so hard at the fowl 
suppers, enjoyed the fellowship of the young people’s society, 
and remember the day we gave answer to the question, “‘Do 
you receive and confess the Christian faith.” Now, all that is 
left are memories and ashes! 

Many of us heard, a few years ago, of the burning of one of 
our large Presbyterian churches and of the minister being 
informed by telephone. He reportedly ejaculated, without any 
intention of being flippant or irreverent, ‘Holy smoke!” While 
there often appear to be too many churches, poorly located 
and costly to maintain, built upwards of a 100 years ago and 
ill-designed to serve the needs of today, to read of another 
having burned grieves most of us, even though we may be part 
of the over-30 crowd. 

A few years ago, a booklet was issued by a group of 
insurance companies, as | remember, entitled, Churches are 
Burning. \t had to do with the difficulty of fighting church 
fires, the difficulties of preventing complete destruction once a 
church fire has broken out, and outlined steps to be taken in 
order to prevent such fire losses. 

I am not trying to be smart when I remember at this point 
the fact that ours is a branch of the Christian church that 
proclaims as its most widely-used symbol, the burning bush. 
Many of us recall the Old Testament story of the bush that 
burned but “was not consumed” (Exodus 3), fire being an 
acknowledged symbol among the Hebrews of the presence of 
God. 

These things all come to mind this month which marks 
again the annual occasion of Pentecost. Most of us remember 
the physical accompaniments of that phenomenon described 
in the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. There was something 
that sounded like wind, and something that looked like fire. 
The effect on the apostles was electrifying! They were 
themselves figuratively set afire. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici was the most famous member of a great 
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suddenly ... there appeared to them tongues 
— Acts 2:4 (NEB) 


family of Florence, Italy, and appropriately was known as 
“the Magnificent”. David Loth tells in a book about him, of 
some of his exploits as a pageant director. He liked to provide 
the citizens of Florence with magnificent spectacles of 
different kinds. Some of these were of a religious nature, and 
at least one was based on Pentecost. Here he surpassed himself, 
but the descent of the fire upon the apostles was a little bit 
too realistic. Actual fire was used, the flimsy trimmings and 
stage hangings were set ablaze, and not only the stage but the 
whole church burned down. 

Some of us may feel that it would, indeed, be a good thing, 
if much in our churches was destroyed as by fire. We would 
hope that, phoenix-like, something more and something better 
might rise from the ashes. We sometimes even pray that men 
and women might, figuratively, be set afire in our day, that 
there might be some genuinely “holy” smoke. Before seeking 
such modern-day miracles, however, we must count the cost. 
Then, indeed, we might become living answers to Ezekiel’s 
question, “Can these bones live” (37:3). 

There may be some who pray that Pentecost might be 
repeated who would not welcome it if it came. Halford 
Luccock once pointed out in a sermon that God gives power 
only to those who need it, and that the apostles received 
Pentecostal power when they faced the Pentecostal task. 

David MacLennan tells of the sad day in the life of an 
Italian boy when his favourite artist died. Going to the house, 
he asked the widow for one of the great man’s brushes. He 
said, ‘‘I think I could paint like the great master if only I had 
one of his brushes.’ Smiling, she took him to the studio and 
gave him a brush. Eagerly he dipped it into the oils and began 
to work on a canvas. His efforts were so ineffectual he broke 
into tears. The artist’s wife, laying her hand on his shoulder 
said: ‘““You will never be able to paint like the master unless 
you have his spirit.” 


PRAYER 


O God, as you are spirit yourself and have made us to be 
spiritual people, make us ever more like you. Deliver us from 
our coldness, kindle and fire our hearts by your Holy Spirit, 
that filled with your power we may be enabled to do your 
work. In Jesus’ Name. Amen.* = BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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The congress is for people 


@ National congresses are becoming more frequent happen- 
ings in The Presbyterian Church in Canada, three have been 
held since 1950 and a fourth is scheduled for next month. 

The 1971 Congress has been planned primarily for lay 
people, for they will form the vast majority of the delegates 
who come across Canada. For months now committees have 
worked to make the 1971 Congress worthwhile, and the extent 
of its influence will depend not only on the number who 
attend but also upon the reception they get when they return 
home. 

Basically the theme is biblical, focusing upon “The Crux of 
the Matter” as represented. by Christ and the cross. The 
purpose of the 1971 Congress is to stimulate and activate 
those who represent the church; it will provide an opportu- 
nity for fellowship and for dialogue. 

In addition to Bible study and theme addresses, the 
Congress will offer group discussion, dialogue, a coffee house, 
a conversation centre, and musical and _ audio-visual 


presentations. Some leaders from national churches overseas 
will also be there for consultation. It will open on Thursday 
evening, June 24, and conclude with celebration of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper on Sunday morning. 

The 1971 Congress is not for commuters. Those who attend 
will be full-time delegates who will live at the University of 
Guelph for the three days. To make the Congress truly 
national a travel equalization fund has been set up, each 
delegate pays the same amount whether he comes from 10 
miles or 2,000 miles away. 

One of the few complaints about the 1967 Congress was 
that when delegates returned home they were not given a 
chance to report or to share their enthusiasm in any way. 
Congregations should see to it that those whom they sent have 
an opportunity of reporting while they are still keen and 
communicative. A Sunday early in September might be 
designated as Congress Sunday so that delegates may make a 
presentation to the congregation. 


The Presbyterian centennial 


® Only four short years remain before The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada celebrates its centennial. It was in 1875 that 
four branches of Presbyterianism in this country came 
together as one church. The committee on history has 
recommended that the 1975 general assembly be held in 
Montreal, the site of the first general assembly. Other plans 
will be reported to the 97th general assembly when it meets in 
Toronto next mofith. 

One of the best ways of celebrating a 100th birthday is to 
make sure that the celebrant is hale and hearty for the 


Invite those camipers! 


@ Trailers and tents are popular forms of summer camping for 
many families. One Presbyterian who likes to camp has sent in 
a plea for information about local church services. He suggests 
that congregations be encouraged to post their location and 
time of service at camp-sites or cottage communities in their 
area. 

Many rural and village churches have no out-door sign 
indicating the time of service, which may not always be 1] 
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occasion. Membership of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has been decreasing, in fact in 1969 more than twice as many 
communicants were lost through death as joined on profession 
of faith. Total membership in 1969 was reported as 190,355, a 
decrease of 4,089 over the previous year. 

We are all for having a tremendous 100th birthday party, 
but we urge Presbyterians who are proud of our history to join 
in ensuring a vigorous future. The church of our fathers must 
be the church of our children and their children if it is to 
survive as an instrument of Christ in the world. 


a.m. On a multi-point charge. Casual visitors seldom read the 
local newspaper. They need to be informed by you about their 
church activities. 

Don't leave this job to the minister. It is one that any 
interested lay man or woman can perform. Use a little 
initiative, do a little exploring, and post the invitations where 
they will be seen. Then make the visitors welcome to your 
service .* 
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The Christian Family 
by Dillwyn T. Evans 


@ During this month we focus once 
more on Christian Family week. What 
better time to state emphatically the 
key role of home and family life in our 
nation. 

Having had the unique opportunity 
to be in hundreds of homes across 
Canada the past year, one is impressed 
with the essential role of the home. 
What a training ground in personal 
relationships — to learn to give with 
love, to differ with grace, to forgive 
with understanding, to plan with 
wisdom, to love with sincerity, to 
hope with confidence! That is the kind 
of life style which could be a benedic- 
tion in our community and national 
life. Where else can we learn what true 
authority means? At home we learn 
that authority shown in love involves 
the whole family — not just an 
individual. It is that kind of authority 
that produces security and exudes 
confidence. 

The late Governor General of 
Canada,George Vanier, recognized the 
place of the family in the nation. His 
gift “The Vanier Institute On Family 
Life” is a continuing testimony to a 
concern which he felt from his 
intimate knowledge of our nation. 
This institute is a call to all of us to 
commit ourselves to the restoration of 
family life to its key role. The role, in 
the Christian context, is the recogni- 
tion of the responsibility laid on us 
through the covenant of grace in holy 
baptism. 

Could we then as families resolve to 
begin anew “‘the fun of family living’? 
Such simple things as, family grace 
before meals, an outing together, going 
to church as a family, reading These 
Days together, sharing our thoughts on 
“The Meditation” in The Record — 
these could revitalize the spirit in our 
home. 

The determination of husband and 
wife to grow in love is, of course, 
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basic. A very fine thought which was 
given to the writer by his wife was 
“that marriage is not so much a life of 
helping one another, as sharing with 
one another.” It is that sharing that 
demonstrates itself in the training of 
our children. The inter-personal rela- 
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Pertinent 


IS 
SELF-ACCEPTANCE 
ENOUGH? 


@ By Esther Mcllveen 
mag Edmonton, Alta. 


m “If you look very close, you'll see 
hunger in so many eyes’ strum the 
Medical Mission Sisters. Daily we brush 
with people — all shapes, sizes and ages 
from various strata who are living lives of 
quiet desperation. Some are frank in their 
openness, others try to disguise their 
lostness in psuedo-sophistication. 

We tend to think that all we have to 
do to help people to greater wholeness is 
just to help them discover the handle 
within themselves that will unlock their 
potential. We tell a guilt-ridden person to 
“believe in yourself’, or you must “learn 
to love yourself.” In doing this we are 
actually adding to the person’s frustra- 
tion, inward anguish and assisting his 
twistedness. He is all too aware of the gap 
between what he wants to be and what he 
is. 

This philosophy has now become our 
gospel. “Man needs to discover the 
greatness within himself’ shouts culture 
from all aspects of media. But at the same 
time, we are exposed to the crimes and 
cruelty of what man is capable of doing 
to his fellowman. We become confused. If 
man is so great, why is he so manipulative 
and destructive? 

_ “All man needs to do is learn new 
patterns” say our philosophers. Again we 
are puzzled, for in our more honest 
moments we realize that we have a 
natural bent towards what is selfish. It is 
easier to be deceptive than to be open 
and honest — it is harder to love and be 
involved and become vulnerable than it is 
to criticize, withdraw and resent. It is 
difficult to forgive, so much easier to 
repress hatred and let it explode at those 
less threatening, or else let it corode our 


emotions. 
“Man needs 


better standards of living’ say our poli- 
ticians. Social workers in the inner city 
are aware that placing an underprivileged 
family in a high rise isn’t the whole 
answer. Just because a man has a full 
stomach and is able to look through a 
window of glass instead of a shattered 
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pane isn’t going to change his attitudes 
towards his neighbour, let alone his wife. 

Ruth, a very special friend, shared her 
own experience of true discovery when 
she told of her quest for something better 
than she was capable of being. “I tried for 
years to run away from myself, I wanted 
nothing to do with Ruth and was seeking 
ways and means of losing her. I just knew 
there was a certain quality of love, of 
goodness and of honesty that I didn’t 
possess. I tried to reshape my life and this 
nearly ended me up with a split person- 
ality. The psychiatrists constantly told 
me that my problem was not being able 
to accept myself.” But she added, “I 
couldn’t settle for ugliness. When I des- 
cribed the kind of love I was searching for 
they felt I was an idealist. I didn’t know 
that the Bible described the love I so 
much needed — in fact I knew nothing 
about religion but I did know that what I 
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was needing was outside of myself!” 
Then, she went on to say, “I realize that 
in all of us there is a God-shaped empti- 
ness that can only be filled by Jesus 
Christ.” 

I didn’t have to ask if Ruth had 
learned to accept herself. Her zest for life 
and love and concern for others could 
only stem from the fact that she had not 
only learned to accept herself but she had 
come to love and appreciate what she was 
and the kind of woman that was continu- 
ing to develop. 

This limited gospel has wormed its 
way subtly into our thinking, and we 
wonder why we so seldom see people 
being recreated and changed. Could it be 
that we have taken only half of the 
gospel, and found it inadequate? 

Truth always has two wings. There are 
two views regarding God and our society 
has chosen only one, and so it has 
become lopsided. If the church simply 
parrots the philosophy of society it too 
will remain impotent. 

The first view says man is like a 
self-winding watch. If God is, then he is 
inside the system, and only there. His 
activity is part of the system, he is locked 
in with its laws and patterns. It is like 
plant growth — “In him we live and move 
and have our being.” This viewpoint often 
produces a fatalistic attitude towards life. 

The second view says, God is a 


supernatural being, in the system but also 
outside of it. So he can intervene; stop 
certain things, start others. He also calls 
shots 


the regarding origin, destiny, 


“When did you first begin to feel that you are the salt of the earth?” 
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morality and meaning. his means there 
are such things as truth, beauty, good- 
ness, value and love, as well as falsehood, 
ugliness, sin and hate. Sin and guilt are 
real, as are truth and identity. All of these 
emerge in relation to this God, and 
depend on his existence and communica- 
tion. This God is neither distant nor 
aloof, he is in pursuit of people. 

These views should not be separated. 
Together they spell wholeness, identity 
and a new beginning. The system, includ- 
ing us, can work well only when tuned in 
to the Designer, as it must be in handling 
such problems as pollution. Whether or 
not the individual sees and acknowledges 
his true guilt, it is present within him, 
along with the false guilt. False guilt must 
be dissipated, real guilt forgiven if self- 
love is to emerge. Only the being outside 
the system can handle the sin-guilt 
problem, since it is he whom the sin is 
against. Trying to ignore the sin, saying 
merely ‘‘believe in yourself’, and it 
continues to fester and twist within. 

We cannot afford to be naive about 
man. He is as lost as he ever was. Nor can 
we be vague or misinformed about the 
solution. If man only needs a handle to 
unlock his potential, then the cross was a 
foolish waste! Man needs freedom, for- 
giveness and a fresh beginning which 
starts when we introduce him to truth. 
And truth comes in the shape of a Person 
— he is what man’s bursting is towards! ® 


CONCERNING 
CLERGY 
POWER 


by L. H. Fowler 


Joint clerk of the general assembly 


m As I am reputed to be the most 
“conservative” of those in what Mr. 
McGraw is pleased to call the Vatican, it 
may be fitting if I make a reply to his 
mischievious, shot-gun article in the 
March Record. I do so without consulting 
my colleagues here. 

The fact is, we here are all reformers. 
We differ as to the reforms needed and 
the methods to achieve them, but we are 
reformers. The sorry thing is, when our 
reforms do not coincide with those 
suggested from other sources, we are 
subjected to name-calling. We can take it, 
however. 

The curious thing is that one 
“reform”, which seems to be of great 
consequence to Mr. McGraw, was first 
brought to assembly by me. I refer to 
ruling elders as moderators. I introduced 
it as an overture in 1953, and lost it. My 
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analysis of the matter is, in these 20 or so 
years, that the elders have been, are, and 
will likely continue to be opposed to this. 
Mr. McGraw is welcome to his opinion 
that it was defeated by “reactionary 
clergymen and retired laymen,” touched 
off by the “‘erudite exposition” of a 
professor in theology. | am amused to 
find the professor blamed; hitherto I was 
blamed because I pointed out that 
assembly could say “‘no” against the 
“ves” of the presbyteries. Friends and 
others at assembly alleged that I had 
given the green light to commissioners to 
do what they wanted to do and had 
thought they couldn’t do. 

What I think Mr. McGraw is getting at 
is the danger of personal ambition and 
power struggles. This is always known in 
society, from the kindergarten to the 
king’s palaces. This has been known in 
the church since James and John stepped 
out of line. (See St. Mark 10: 35-44). The 
Presbyterian Church has always known 
this and tries to cut in between the 
danger of a clergy-ridden people and the 
danger of a people-ridden clergy. It does 
so with the ideal of elders and ministers 
of equal numbers at presbytery, synod 
and assembly. We have to live with 
the power struggle, tempering and 
controlling it as best we can. 

Yet this power struggle is usually a 
potential struggle and not an actual 
struggle, whether in the session or in 
national administration. | have been a 
minister over 40 years, and beg to report 
that in the big, big majority of my 
sessions any idea that I was dominating 
the elders, or that the elders were domi- 
nating me would have been greeted with 
laughter. Let’s not forget that the 
Presbyterian Church is basically one of 
genuine fellowship. 

I share with Mr. McGraw his annoy- 
ance that elders are so few in committees. 
But I will not agree that the cause is that 
the clergy approve this — if that is what 
he is saying. The committee t6 strike 
standing committees is beyond question a 
representative committee — see Section 
300 (5) of the Book of Forms. Year after 
year it has pleaded with presbyteries to 
make nominations of women, youth and 
elders. It just doesn’t get them. To be on 
the committee to strike is the ultimate of 
frustrations. 

Nor will I subscribe to any idea (if it is 
a fair implication from Mr. McGraw’s 
article) that commissioners with their 
faithfulness and experience are to be set 
aside in favour of youth. Not even our 
young people will buy that. It’s up to 
the presbyteries to change the balance. 
There is more satisfaction than suspected 
with the commissioners we are getting. 


Perhaps they know that; I wouldn't 
blame them for blowing their tops in 
protest against any insinuation that 
retired laymen are incapable of being 
good representatives. 

The big action in the church is at the 
level of the congregation, not at the level 
of the courts of the church. 

The wisdom of compensating elders 
for loss of time and thereby enlarging the 
numbers from whom commissioners may 
be appointed by presbyteries is a good 
point. Some congregations and pres- 
byteries are doing this, but not many, I 
believe. Beginning in 1971, commis- 
sioners, in addition to receiving travelling 
costs and billeting, will be given a meal 
allowance of $5.50 a day. Much more 
may be done as finances permit. 

Mr. McGraw’s remarks on travelling 
expenses of committees are off base. 
Many of the expense sheets have to be 
approved by me, and the comptroller 
checks them all. Some members, who 
could collect expenses, decline to do so; a 
few are amazed that expenses are paid to 
any degree. Neither the comptroller nor 
I have ever had a complaint that these 
expense allowances (really, an out-of- 
pocket payment) are not enough. When 
there is a complaint it will promptly go to 
the office and property committee for a 
review of the rates. 

What of the hours of committee meet- 
ings? The “Vatican” has nothing to do 
with this, except as members of the staff 
may be members of a committee. Com- 
mittees set their own day, place, and 
hours of meeting. The personnel of com- 
mittees depends on availability, and this 
brings us back, in part, to the assembly’s 
committee to strike, and to the com- 
mittees themselves for the appointing of 
sub-committees. 

Neither Mr. McGraw nor I can get our 
way all the time; perhaps very little of the 
time. That’s a feature of the Presbyterian 
system as it is a feature of democracy. 
Those churchmen who live under other 
systems of church government are loud in 
their praises of our flexibility, our free- 
wheeling assembly, our adaptability to 
circumstances, all the while holding to 
the main line that has come to us from 
the reformers of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The catch is that we have to 
work hard at it to make it work. We are a 
New Testament church, we of the Pres- 
byterian order, measured among other 
things by the fact that we have pretty 
much the same problems of administra- 
tion, doctrine, personalities and frustra- 
tion as the New Testament church had. 
Mr. McGraw and J are surveying the same 
country, but we have not the same 
judgments.* 


Letters 


TO THE CANADIAN COUNCIL 


I have just noted a brief reference in 
the February issue of the Presbyterian 
Record re a pastoral ministry to United 
States draft-age immigrants in Canada. I 
must thank you most sincerely for this 
effort. It is one that is greatly needed. 

I have felt very strongly about the 
attitude of the American government 
towards those young men who refuse to 
be drafted for war service, particularly in 
Vietnam. I have three nephews in the 
United States, and although they are still 
Canadian citizens they are eligible for the 
draft. They are all interested in a good 
education, and it seems that just as they 
are about to enter university and prepare 
for their life work they are asked to go 
and kill people. This is just not their idea 
of life, either for themselves, or for the 
people they are expected to kill, for no 
personal reason. 

Not all young people today are 
“hippies”. I think many of them are 
thinking not only of preparing to make a 
living, but also to make a life, and they 
are equally interested in the welfare of 
those who are not so fortunate. Those 
who are forced to choose between killing 
people or forsaking their homes are in an 
unfortunate situation, and I am so happy 
that the Canadian church is interested in 
their moral and spiritual welfare. 

Enclosed you will find a cheque to 
assist with this very good work. 

Kingston, Ont. Martha A. Hamilton 


CANADIAN IDENTITY 


Congratulations to Bessie Martin for 
her article in the February Record on Our 
Canadian Identity. Ample justification 
for her comments may be found in the 
article on the cassette (January 1971) 
which plugs ten sources of taped religious 
material, all of them American, and in the 
See/hear column of the same issue, which 
also reads like advertising copy for the 
American publishing industry. It is one 
thing to recognize the universality of 
truth, but surely it is another thing to 
assist in the U.S. takeover of Canadian 
communications by touting their latest 
material so eagerly, without comment. 

The Presbyterian Church is, of course, 
no more to blame than any other 
Canadian institution. The American com- 
munications output is so vast, so 
assiduously promoted, so convenient, 
that we all tend to take the easy path and 
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let the flood wash over us. But let us be 
clear about what we are doing: we are 
hastening the death of Canada as a nation 
and as an idea, also as a possible force for 
good in a world that desperately needs 
such forces. If the death of Canada as a 
nation meant the beginning of true inter- 
nationalism, and if the lack of Canadian 
content in religious teaching were a mark 
of true universalism, then I should be the 
first ~ ta 4cheers) But are” these. scauses 
advanced by wholesale adoption of com- 
munications material from one of the 
most powerful and nationalistic states of 
the present time? 

There are other considerations that, it 
seems to me, cannot be ignored. The 
United States has been participating for 
ten years in a viciously cruel and des- 
tructive war, using the most barbaric and 
inhuman of military methods as a matter 
of policy, tolerating atrocities by its allies 
and its own forces, and defying interna- 


tional conventions on the conduct of war. 
I think we are entitled to ask whether the 
people who produce these tapes, that are 
recommended for the instruction of our 
children, have anything to say about 
these policies. If not, I suggest that we 
can manage without their preaching. 

Edmonton, Alta. C. R. Neill 


HURRAW McGRAW! 


How can you be so right and yet so 
dead wrong. Sure the clergy have power. 
If the laity aren't happy about it, why do 
they allow it? According to the 1970 
Acts and Proceedings our church has 
190,355 communicants of which 11,963 
are ruling elders and 856 are teaching 
elders (ministers). This makes the clergy a 
minority by a wide margin, at least 
numerically. 

Dr. Evans told our young people “each 
person has as much rights and privileges 
and responsibilities as any other and that 
applies to each of you equally as it does 
to me.” Can you visualize the reforma- 
tion within the Presbyterian Church if the 
laity were acting this out? 

I believe in the court structure of our 
church. We just don’t make it work. 
LAMP has offered a simple, practical 
guide for reorganizing a congregation. It 
requires ministerial and administrative 
leadership and a session willing to involve 
the laity in the work of the church. These 
two basic requisites are sadly lacking in 
most of our churches. 

I agree with you that the situation 
with the laity must be changed but there 
are too few to support us. The majority 
of our members are quite happy to be left 
alone and most of our sessions are anxious 
to oblige. Most of our dialogue leads to 


consideration but seldom to decision. 
Much of our enthusiasm is confused with 
antagonism. Diplomacy has _ replaced 
honesty in evaluation and frankness in 
opinion demands suppression lest the 
antique be dusted. Our church is lucky 
God is of infinite patience or else we 
would be out of business. 

But cheer up McGraw. The light of 
change is visible on the horizon. Let’s 
pray that all will see it before the 
organization and planning committee 
finish building a shade to obscure it. What 
say we fire it up at the CONGRESS. SEE 
YOU THERE. 


Cornwall, Ont. Lyle McLaren 


SPIRITUAL RENEWAL 


Why, in the name and power of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,.and for God’s sake, 
(said in reverence) does not the Pres- 
byterian church from coast to coast seek 
and pray for a real spiritual revival, sorely 
needed in our day and time? 

Lakeview, Que. Mr. and Mrs. H. Banton 


THE NEED FOR WITNESS 


The church of our Lord Jesus Christ — 
that is, the corporate structure, has only 
one purpose aside from worship, in my 
opinion — to train Christians to go into 
all the world and witness to the good 
news of the Messiah, the Christ. Certai- 
nly, there are many ways in which this 
training is accomplished, ranging from 
nursery departments to adult Bible 
classes, as well as congregational worship. 

But the church, the bride of Christ, is 
composed of individual Christians, mostly 
laymen, who are involved daily with 
non-Christians, in their work, home and 
school lives. These ordinary, un-ordained 
people are the witnesses, teachers and 
preachers referred to by Jesus in Luke 
24:48, Mark 16:15, Matthew 28:19. 

I have found, through a great deal of 
personal experience, that our fellow 
citizens are at first a little surprised, then 
quite interested in what you have to say. 
They are interested, I believe, not only 
because, in these troubled times, there is 
an increasing hunger, but because the 
Holy Spirit, who searches the heart and 
mind of not only us, but God Himself, 
knows what words to put into our 
mouths (Mark 13:11). These words, when 
spoken by us, will be recognized as truth 
by the listener, because they will be 
expressly tailored to his or her individual 
needs, ideas and personal experience. 

Unworthy as I am, the lord has 
allowed me to witness to many people — 
in particular, a young man in his late 

(Continued on page 28) 
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shown in Japan with Rev. In Ha Lee. 


@ Last year the United Presbyterian Church in the USA sent a 
delegation of five representatives to Japan. Generally, 
American church delegations have been composed of white 
churchmen. However, this time the delegates were all black. 
They made a great impression on the church in Japan, 
shocking many with their frankness. Leon Fanniel, the team’s 
leader, came across as an excellent preacher and a man with 
acute insights into the problems of modern society. I only 
wish that this type of delegation had been sent earlier. 

The writer himself received many insights during his short 
period with the team. Their visit was certainly no casual 
sightseeing trip, but rather an attempt to go behind the 
prosperity of Japan to experience the darker sides of modern, 
urban society and to learn of the mission of the gospel in the 
midst of these aspects of society. My community in Kawasaki 
is one in which more than 7,000 Koreans live, a typical but 
intense example of Japan’s multi-level industrial society. The 
team was shown large factories and small shops, schools and 
other community facilities, and private dwellings, allowing 
reality to speak for itself. 

In the judgment of the team the special characteristics of 
our locale are the same as those of urban black communities in 
the United States. In particular, they found similarities in the 
pattern of discrimination and the economic struggles of the 
poor. 

Looking at education, the members of the team com- 
mented on the obvious poverty of the local primary school 
facilities and the comparatively low level of its educational 
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FOUR BLACK CHRISTIAN YOUTHS from Chicago, and their leader, Rev. Leon Fanniel, are 


visit 
JAPAN 


BY IN HA LEE 
General Secretary, 
The Korean Christian Church in Japan. 


standards. The teachers in such a school usually begin thinking 
about changing posts soon after being appointed to Kawasaki. 
These community problems are exaggerated by the extent of 
pollution and other public hazards of this heavily industrial- 
ized area. 

The black delegation visited one of Japan’s major ultra- 
modern steel plants and were surprised to hear from the 
factory spokesman that not one neighboring Korean resident 
was employed there. Walking through the slum areas, they 
were further surprised to find no sewage or drainage system so 
that in heavy rains the floors of homes become quickly 
flooded. 

One black student explained that this neighborhood is a 
textbook example of the fact that discrimination originates in 
the political and economic system of society. The team 
subsequently confronted other Christians in Japan with these 
problems. Japanese showed concern for the problems of blacks 
in America but seemed to close their eyes to similar problems 
in their own society, which served to call into question the 
sincerity of their concern. 

I do not believe that an elimination of discrimination solely 
depends on solving society’s political and economic problems 
but these factors are, without question, all part of a vicious 
circle. In this type of community, whether in the United 
States or in Japan, indigenization of the witness of the gospel 
requires that it relate itself to the desires of people to be 
liberated from such discriminatory practices. (Translated from 
the Japanese version in the National Christian News, Japan.)* 
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BY LYLE E.SCHALLER 


TO 
KILL 


@ Is your community overchurched? Are there too many 
churches for the number of people? Would you like to see 
some of them close? Are you afraid your church may be one 
of those that will close? 

If you answer any of these four questions affirmatively, 
read on, for here are ten tested and proved ways to close a 
church. Occasionally it is necessary to use all ten, but usually a 
combination of the first plus three or four others will kill off 
all but the hardiest of churches. 

These lessons have been derived from the experiences of 
dozens of congregations that have committed suicide, been 
killed off by benevolent or paternalistic friends or simply have 
died from hardening of the religious arteries. 

I. Change from a pattern of corporate worship every 
Sunday to every second or third or fourth Sunday. 

Or even better, instead of scheduling worship for the 
second and fourth Sundays, make it every other Sunday. 
There are enough months with five Sundays that this will keep 
all but the most faithful attenders confused. 

Another approach is to cancel all Sunday morning worship 
services for July and August. In a few years, September will 
come and find only the pastor and one or two others present 
for that first Sunday in September. 

Justify this shift away from corporate worship every 
Sunday with the reassurance that, “no matter what happens 
we'll always have our Sunday school!” 

2. Sell your program and forget about people’s needs. 

If you have concentrated your entire program of Christian 
education in the Sunday school for the past 40 years, keep it 
up! Just because attendance is dropping off every year, don’t 
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let this become a reason to change it. Push harder to get 
people to attend Sunday school. Likewise, you people who 
are now 40 or 50 years of age, and who were active in the 
youth program of the church back in the pre-World War II era, 
probably know better than anyone else what kind of youth 
program will be most meaningful to young people today. Plan 
it accordingly and invite the youth to attend. If they don’t, get 
after their parents to make them attend! 

Follow the same pattern in all other areas of the life of the 
parish program. If it worked for the first half of this century, it 
should be good enough for the second half! 

In business marketing experts have found the company that 
concentrates on selling its own product rather than on meeting 
the customers’ needs usually goes out of business. The same 
lesson can be applied to killing off unnecessary churches. 

Another way to approach this is to forget about purpose 
and concentrate on the means of fulfilling that purpose. If you 
are building a new church building, make sure that this 
becomes an end in itself, not a means toward an end. 
Concentrate on getting the building completed and paid for, 
forget about the program that created the need or the desire 
for a new structure. If you are talking merger with a nearby 
congregation, make merger an end in itself rather than a means 
to an end. Follow the same pattern when discussing a new 
minister or any other paid staff, when planning a cooperative 
ministry with other congregations, when setting up the budget 
for next year, or when embarking on a new effort in 
evangelism. 


3. Encourage a low level of expectations. 

“It can’t be done” or “It won’t work” or ‘“We’ve never 
done anything like that before” are very helpful slogans. When 
you ask a person to accept responsibility for some task in the 
parish or to hold office, soft pedal the size of the job. Do not 
present it as a challenge requiring dedication, time and talent! 
If you encourage a low level of expectations you still will be 
disappointed as the prophecy is fulfilled, but very little will be 
undertaken that might encourage newcomers or outsiders to 
think of this as a lively congregation. A high level of 
expectation tends to produce change, growth and vigor and 
you don’t want those signs to show if you’re trying to kill off 
the church. 

4. Minimize participation. 

The loyal core has been carrying the load for years and, 
while they are getting older and their numbers are shrinking, if 
each one of them will work a little harder they can carry the 
load for a few more years. 

A good rule of thumb is to require a person to be a member 
ten years before he can hold a minor office in the parish and he 
must have served two ten year terms on two different minor 
offices before he is eligible for a position of major responsibi- 
lity. 

A second useful rule is if a specific task or program 
responsibility can be handled best by ten people, but four 
might be able to do the job, permit no more than two or 
three to be involved. 

These two rules also are remarkably effective in keeping 
young people from believing there is a place in the church for 
them. 
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5. Ignore the pastor for pastoral acts. 

Have at least one clergyman available in the community, or 
one who will return from where he now resides, who will 
perform the priestly functions of the ministry such as 
baptisms, weddings and funerals outside the context of the 
ongoing life of the parish. 

There is no point in burdening the pastor, especially if he 
just came within the past two or three years, with these 
pastoral obligations. 

This may not have an immediately highly visible adverse 
impact on the life of the congregation, but it can ruin the 
ministry of the pastor. Usually after you undercut the ministry 
of two or three successive pastors in this manner you will have 
that parish on the ropes and it’s easy to deliver the knockout 
punch! 

6. Discourage diversity. 

Define the purpose of the church in narrow terms and 
discourage new ideas, innovation, proposa!s for broadening the 
program or alternative approaches to worship and ministry. 
There is only one way to do things acceptably in the eyes of 
the Lord. Anyone who doesn’t want to do things our way is 
obviously rebelling against the Lord and had best get out. 
Eventually enough people will be discouraged and leave — or 
never come in — that the church will die. 

7. Keep secrets! 

Do not let people know what is happening or why. Don’t 
trust others with information or responsibilities that you know 
cannot be shared. When there is a change in pastors, don’t 
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announce it in advance. When you prepare the budget for the 
coming year, make up only one copy. It is none of the 
members’ business how the money is used. Their obligation is 
to give generously and they can do this without having to 
know where the money goes. 

When a program is planned or when a special event is 
scheduled don’t broadcast it all over the neighborhood. The 
interested people will find out and if they are loyal they will 
participate. 

A useful variation of this is to make a great and highly 
visible effort to schedule a special program — and then cancel 
it or postpone it, but do not warn anyone in advance that it 
has been cancelled or the date changed. 

When you or some other members of the parish are ill, in 
the hospital, or in distress and need the supportive fellowship 
of the congregation, don’t let it be known. If the people really 
care they'll find out and rally around. 

If the church building needs repairs or renovation, let the 
trustees worry about it. In the fullness of time they’ll take care 
of it and what a pleasant surprise it will be for everyone when 
they see what has been done! 

In many parishes a high level of mutual trust among the 
members and the pastor is a crucial factor in the effectiveness 
of that congregation. Keeping secrets is one way to prevent the 
development of this sense of mutual trust. 

&. Keep the focus on yesterday. 

Instead of looking at the demands for ministry today and 
the opportunities for tomorrow, emphasize the good old days 
and how things used to be. 

It is relatively easy to make each Sunday morning a kind of 
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a family reunion or homecoming and this helps young people, 
visitors and newcomers feel like strangers. If you persist in this 
approach, eventually they will stop coming and you will be 
left alone to celebrate yesterday and ignore today. 

This is not only a painless way for the members to kill their 
church, it also is one that leaves few scars on the community 
since most people outside the congregation will never notice 
when the parish finally does dissolve. 

9. Polarize the membership. 

Write off this talk about the parish as a reconciling force in 
a fragmented society as a bunch of soft headed nonsense. Draw 
the line clearly! Make people stand up and be counted on 
every possible issue and question. Don’t waste a lot of time on 
talk and the search for a consensus. 

During the 1970s this promises to be an even more effective 
device for killing churches than it was in the 1960s since 
more congregations will be faced with more divisive ques- 
tions. 

An excellent technique is to combine this with lesson seven 
(keep secrets). If you can force people to choose sides while 
they are still uninformed on the issue, polarization often can 
be achieved very quickly. 

10. Encourage sloppy church administration. 

Allow problems to grow unattended until the symptoms of 
the problem are sufficiently severe to be classified as problems 
in their own right. 

Procrastinate. Don’t do today what can be postponed until 
tomorrow. 

Don’t bother to draw up a budget for the coming year. Pay 
the bills as they come in or when the money is available. Don’t 
use offering envelopes, they cost money. Don’t bother with an 
every member canvass every year. Once or twice a decade is 
often enough. People don’t like to be asked for money. When 
you do go out to raise money, keep the emphasis on “paying 
the bills,’ not on what your church is doing in terms of 
mission or ministry. This emphasis on maintaining the institu- 
tion is a very effective method of placing a low ceiling on 
giving. 

Discourage efforts at visitation evangelism. People know 
where your church is. If they want to come, the door is open. 
If they won’t come of their own volition they probably will be 
poor members. 

Never provide training opportunities for persons who 
accept new responsibilities in the church. Let them learn as 
you did. Self-taught on-the-job training encourages self- 
reliance. 

In planning for tomorrow, do so with confidence! Don’t 
leave any more options open for tomorrow’s decision makers 
than absolutely necessary. Operate on the assumption that 
tomorrow’s leaders in your parish cannot be trusted because 
they will have less knowledge, less wisdom, less dedication. 
less interest and less concern for the church than today’s 
leaders. 

When you find that it is impossible to maintain the status 
quo, put the question for the proposed change in this form, 
“Do you favour this proposal for change? Yes 

No.” Since most people will tend to vote no, 
especially if you have followed lessons 3,4, 7 and 9 in this 
manual, you can immobilize the parish. The status quo has 
been declared to be an untenable alternative. The members 
have voted down the proposal for change. No one can do 
anything except to throw up their hands and walk away. 

Keep the members confused on purpose and priorities, on 
the difference between end and means. A good example is a 
proposal for an addition to the building. Build the addition 
and fit the new program (if any money or energy is left for 
Pe 


initiating new programs) into the building. Don’t build 


program first and construct the building to house the program 
later. 


have been developed by the three to four thousand congrega- 
tions that go out of business every year. They are based on a 


solid foundation of experience. Each lesson is very easy to 
follow! 


UST RECENTLY our church school ha 
“Celebration” that took the form of a Sunday morning ser 
in which the children shared their latest projects and “‘le 
ings’’ with staid old pew sitters whose own Sunday schoo 
had revolved around learning large Dae of scri 
order to earn small picture awards. 

“The brightness of the children ... the ieee in 
church...the relaxed atmosphere ‘of young peop 
announced a newsletter, “... all add up toa real celebratio: 

And so they did. The children were bright. The decorati 
colorful. And no one watching the little ones cheerfulh 
squatting on the steps dividing the sopranos from the 
the choir loft could doubt the relaxed atmosphere. _ 

The theme carried out by these very young peop 
“The Mission Of The Church” and they did their best. TI 
sang joyfully and spoke clearly and their up-to-date renditi 
of the Good Samaritan depicting the trials of a boy named Bi 
who was robbed of his wallet and left crying in the bush 
was done with feeling. It also almost brought down the 
But even as we smiled — and there were some who laughe 
loud — at the difficulty with which Billy’s rescuers fit 
aided him to a resting place in the choir, I was struck 
sobering thought. Do the children realize, do we rea ize 
a deadly serious game this is they play? : 

“This is God’s world,” the children announce 
their closing prayer — but the experiences they a 
encounter in that world will flatly contradict their stateme 
“This is man’s world” says our materialist-me-first society. 
two-car-and-a-boat-plus-a-summer-cabin world says our mo 
more philosophy in our never-mind-if-mother-has- to-work- to 
get-them society. God’s world? You really mean tl. 

We really do. Theoretically. : 

In practice, what kind of armour are we equipping h 
younger citizens with? How strong is it? How chinkle 2 
assured it’s not a question of business as usual no matter hoy 
fond our smiles from the pews. Harbour no illusions tha 
because they “celebrate” today they will be back tomorro’ 
Take no ee from the train-up-a- child- -in-the-way-he-sh 
go adage — because the ways he can go are deadly, and 
pressures put upon him to go are more crushing we ae. f 
the strongest armour can withstand. : 

Two hundred and 60 years ago John Huan wrote a a 
about a man called Christian who had a very hard time of it. Ir 
the course of a long journey he had to travel a road with ¢ 
deep ditch on the right hand side and a quag on the left. “The 
path was not broad,” Bunyan stated simply, “and so go: 


Some of you may laugh at these ten lessons. Don’t! They 
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_ Christian was the more put to i 

__ The path was not broad — profound truth in five syllables! 
The thing is, Christian didn’t have much choice. It was the 
deep ditch on the right or the quag to the left if he didn’t 
_ make it, and even if he did manage to stick to his perilous 
ribbon of rock, he was by no means home free. Huge pits 
opened around hair pin turns and ferocious animals waited to 
_ ambush him. He was truly “‘the more put to it.” 

The path of course is not one millimetre broader for our 
_ celebrating small ones than it was for Christian — indeed, the 
_ ditch to the right may be deeper, the quag on the left more 
_ merciless. But the really terrifying part is, it isn’t even clearly 
marked. Bad as things were for Christian, he had a reasonably 
accurate road map and a pretty good idea of the equipment he 
wouldnecd, 

__ What of our children? How is their equipment to stand 
against sin in a world in which sin no longer exists? Where will 
_ they find wisdom to draw a line between good and evil in a 
world where no line is drawn? How do they develop heart to 
withstand temptation in a world in which temptation is 
_ presented in terms of “gracious living” and urged in the guise 
_ of “new morality’? The path has never been broad — but is it 
/ even visible in a world where the very existence of moral law is 
_in question? - : 

The children were happy that day as they celebrated. But 


A Lesson From These Lessons? 


Is there a lesson in these lessons? I believe there is. | am not 
interested in closing churches nor in encouraging churches to 
close. | presume you also are more interested in strengthening 
and reinforcing the ministry of the local church than in closing 
churches. 

If you do share this interest, there is a lesson here. That 
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BUSSE CHANCE... eres 


for the adults — the dedicated ones working with the children — 


and the rest of us taking it all in — it should have been a day of 


reckoning. As each group came forward,someone pointed out 


where its members were to go. But where do we point them 
from here? What do we illustrate for them? A Sunday kind of 


love? Or one we take with us to our homes, our schools, our 
offices, warehouses, department stores, construction jobs and _ 


personal relationships? These are the areas where God’s world 
takes such a beating it becomes unrecognizable. Still, our 


children are expected to recognize it. By radar? Expected to __ : 


find the narrow path and face its perils. With what? Are 
warned to avoid the ditch to the right and the quag on the left. 
But how?  . 
We have little cause to celebrate. We who have pussy-footed — 
the way for an anything-goes generation bent on establishing 


meaningful relationships — (what kind of double-double talk is __ - 
that?) Who have produced a horde of young people fearfulof __ 


nerve gas and draft cards and economic systems but fearless of 


God? Who have forgotten that we can never point the way __ 


for children setting out on the not-so-broad path — we must _ 
lead it. 
Somewhere in God’s world is God. Our children have heard 
the rumour and are willing to keep an open mind. We are the - 
ones who must spread the word convincingly. These kids 
playing Billy-in-the-bush may be our last chance.* 


lesson is a very simple one. These are the ways that have been 
used, always unintentionally, and usually with the best of 
intentions, by church members to send their own parish to a 
premature — and often unnecessary — death. Are you 
following any of these lessons in your parish?* 

THE AUTHOR is a city planner who is also an ordained minister. This 


article is from his newest book PARISH PLANNING, to be published 
soon. 


{Iss 


Tocommunicate 


B® Roy Bonisteel, host of the CBC’s TV religion feature, Man 
Alive, which has nearly two million regular viewers, gave a 
group of Hamilton, Ontario area clergy some hints on how they 
can help the church to become more alive for more people. 

A prime factor is more effective use of the modern arts of 
communication, he said during a divinity day seminar at 
McMaster University. 

Ministers must watch their language more carefully, he 
added. As a German theologian had pointed out, the language 
of the church service must either stay within the walls of the 
church — walls that cut the church off from the outside world 
— or be completely changed. 

To broadcast it into homes, schools or cars is not mission, 
but enlarged self-assertion. 

“I think that in order to help people to understand the 
communications media we are going to have to reach them at a 


is to live 


very early age,” said Roy Bonisteel. 
“I advocate a course in mass media education in every 
elementary school in Canada, starting as early as kindergarten. 
“T am convinced that students in all schools should be 
taught at an early age how to read newspapers, and how to 
listen to radio, and how to watch television.” 


T.V. experiment 


Mr. Bonisteel said he is now involved in an experimental 
school in North York working with young people up to grade 
six in understanding the mass media. 

“The kids are producing their own television programs,” he 
added, “and they are editing and producing their own 
newspaper. They are now writing, producing and videotaping 
their own television commercials. 

“They are learning about the subtle techniques that are 
used to sway and motivate people, their minds and their 
emotions, and about honesty in advertising, and the moral 
aspects. I feel that only by knowing and understanding the 
media, and by participation, will they be able to evaluate and 
process what they see, hear and read. 

‘Personally I don’t care what a child watches on television 
as long as he knows what he is watching, and understands what 
it is doing to him. Even at this stage the kids are far ahead of 
their parents in understanding the communications process, 
because very few parents know the medium well enough, or 
care enough to take the time to sit down with their kids and 
evaluate what they are seeing. 


Family member 


“How often do you shut off the set after a show and say, 
‘Now let’s talk about what we have seen? What are they trying 
to do to us on this program? What did they do this for? What 
do you think about the ending? Could we have had a different 
type of ending?” 

“We sit there and let it flow over us, program after 
program. Instead of using TV as a means of communication 
within the family it has become the baby-sitter, the instructor, 
the teacher of morals, and the one member of the family to 
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and the 
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TV HAS BECOME 
the family baby-sitter, 
the instructor, the 
~ teacher of morals, 
says Roy Bonisteel, 
who advocates a 
course in mass media 
education in every 
elementary school. 

* The church also 
needs to learn more 
about the media, he 
adds. ‘’The church 
service is one of our 
greatest examples 


of non-communicating.”’ 


which the child can always relate, and be accepted. 

“Unfortunately, I think our schools are more concerned 
with whether the child has his fractions done correctly, or 
whether he had a signed statement allowing him to go to the 
washroom, than anything as frivolous as mass media study.” 

Discussing the speed of change today, Roy Bonisteel said 
some observers are calling this “‘time collapse.’ For the first 
time man must make critical decisions in this present 
generation if man is going to have any influence on his future 
environment. It has been said that we must invent our own 
future now. 

“I believe that upon all of this rests our ability and our 
willingness to communicate with the young. In regard to the 
church, we have to ask two questions: ‘Has the church 
anything to say to young people today?’ And if the answer 
happens to be ‘Yes’ and I believe it is, then we can ask, ‘How 
can we say it?’ 


Disbelief 


‘But there is a credibility gap. Young people have come to 
disbelieve the church. They believe in action, and in far too 
many cases the church is not where the action is. Young 
people are impatient, and the church moves slowly. They 
understand the Christian gospel to be about brotherly love, and 
oneness in Christ. They see a divided church, fragmented faith, 
a pretence of humanism on the surface, but actual division. A 
lot of this division is about what they consider trivial issues. 

“Youth is turning its back on the institutional church in 
alarming numbers. This is a reaction to the fact that over the 
years they have never really been given the opportunity to be a 
part of it. 

“When you take a look at presbytery and other meetings, 
they look more like a reunion of Civil War veterans. The 
church was never meant to be an old man’s club. I’m in no 
way trying to write off the wisdom of age, I’m just pleading to 
break the monopoly. 

“We see student power in our educational system. I wish 
the youth cared enough to push for youth power in the 
church. It must happen if the church is to survive. One thing I 
think the young people would do in the church very quickly is 
break down denominational barriers. We have made real 
progress in this field, but not nearly enough.” 

Roy Bonisteel said that if the church wants to reach people, 
the obvious place to do so is in the mass media, if they will 
work together. He added: “‘I challenge the churches that if 
building more churches is uneconomical in terms of reaching 
people, and it is, and publishing more tracts and books is 
uneconomical, and it is, what’s wrong with the most econo- 
mical method of reaching people, the mass media?” 


Cost per 1000 


“When an advertiser plans his campaign, one very important 
consideration is the cost per thousand persons reached with his 
message. Very often it works out to a few cents per thousand. 
Now what if the church worked this way? What is the cost per 
thousand reached today by the church? What is the cost per 
dozen? Or is it really reaching anyone? 

“You may say, “You can’t run a church on this basis. The 
church is concerned with the individual, not for the masses. 
Don’t forget the story of the 90 and nine. It’s the one we must 
consider.’” 

‘**And so we continue with our in church mentality, putting 
the onus on the minister to give us the gospel message by the 
lecture system, in small groups, one day a week, at a specific 
time. I submit that this has no relationship to 1971 methods 
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of reaching people. I also think that while we continue beating 
the bushes for the strays, the 90 and nine themselves are 
getting away. We seem to forget that Jesus also said, ‘Go into 
all the world and preach the gospel.’ He didn’t say the gospel is 
for a chosen few at 11 o’clock on a Sunday morning. 

“The church service, I think, is one of our greatest 
examples of non-communicating.” 


How to use the media 


Roy Bonisteel gives this advice to churches approaching the 
mass media. 

It should identify what there is about the Christian 
life-style it feels should be communicated to others. It should 
decide the best method to communicate its particular message 
— whether it be through the pulpit, the newspaper, the church 
journal, the radio, television, or by personal encounter. 

If it decides on the mass media, it should gain competence 
in the use of the media, or engage someone who has. Then it 
should follow through, and ask, “What happens after’ Did we 
really communicate? What was the result?” In short, there 
should be research. Research is something the church doesn’t 
do very much today, he said. “If you buy broadcast time and 
ignore any one of these steps, I think communication will 
fail.” 


First step 


“Perhaps the most difficult step is the first — to identify 
what it is about the Christian life-style that should be 
communicated. The exercise in working this out can be very 
valuable indeed. One of the most frequent errors on the part 
of the church is to try to put the whole Christian gospel into a 
one-minute spot, or one program or one series of programs.” 

Another error is the belief, by some part of the church, that 
broadcasting especially is required to carry its message or its 
programs. Contrary to popular opinion, there is no obligation 
on the part of any broadcasting operation to carry religious 
programs. Very often, in seeking its license, a station will 
indicate that it will carry religious material, but it is under no 
threatened loss of its license if it does not do so, nor is it 
required under the Broadcasting Act. 

Mr. Bonisteel added, however, that he knew of no station in 
Canada, no matter how large or small, that had ever refused to 
carry a fair share of well-produced, good religious programs, 
especially if these are ecumenical in nature. 

In regard to the daily press, he pointed out that he started 
his own career as a reporter, so he does not have the 
broadcaster’s smugness about the print media. “I feel the 
church generally would like to see a servile press,” he said. 
“The church would be quite happy to suppress criticism of 
itself. It think it feels only too often that the press exists to 
promote the institution.” 

He said that a survey was made recently of English language 
dailies in Canada, and 53 replies were received to a question- 
naire, a 60 per cent response. 

Here are some of the comments received regarding the 
church and the press, from the editors: 

“In general I find local church officials unskilled in media 
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methods, and fearful of the press.” 

“They are eager for publicity for church projects, but they 
are reluctant to comment for publication on public issues.” 

“T feel that clergymen on the whole are more interested in 
free publicity for money-gathering events than in promoting 
the kind of changes and programs in the church that would 
justify coverage.” 

“Too many clergy feel that the church page is merely a 
propaganda sheet. They do not understand what makes news, 
and what does not.” 

‘““As a group, clergymen seem to know less about effective 
communication than any other group. The general attitude is 
that newspapers are places to scrounge for space publicizing 
fund-raising church events.” 

“The church is famous, or infamous, for late, untidy, 
incomplete, sometimes unreadable and generally boring news 
copy.” 

Roy Bonisteel pointed out that the church must take risks, 
along with the secular media, in making its position known, 
whether in newspapers or in broadcasting. He had found, in 
working with churches in broadcasting, that there is a real fear; 
they don’t want to put a show on the air unless they are 
certain there will be no negative reaction to the program. 

“If a broadcaster acted that way, nothing would go on the 
air,” he added. “You have to take risks when you use the mass 
media.” He gave an example of a Man Alive program he had 
used on TV, telling how a man faced by extraordinary family 
tragedy, with three deaths, had coped with his grief. He 
thought it was a very warm program. 

During the program the man interviewed said, “I am an 
agnostic. | am not proud of the fact, but that’s the way it is.” 
The mail rolled in, criticizing the station for putting an 
agnostic on the air, and even suggesting that perhaps the man’s 
grief reaction was not valid because he was an agnostic. One 
letter was from a clergyman who had been asked to promote 
the Man Alive series. He wrote: “I will never mention this 
show again in this area because it put an agnostic on the air.” 

On the other hand, a woman wrote on the day after the 
program to the producers, and said: ‘This was the last intel- 
ligent program my husband and I ever watched. He was killed 
the next morning by a car.” 


Better communication 


Mr. Bonisteel pleaded for better communication between 
the church and the mass media. ““You are too important to be 
ignored by the media,” he told the clergy, ‘‘and the media is 
too important to be left in the hands of the professionals. So 
we must maintain communications.” 

‘What is communication? I would say the object of all true 
communication is not to give answers. That is the purpose of 
straight news coverage. And it is not to achieve agreement — 
which is the advertiser's hope when he is trying to persuade us. 
Nor is the goal merely to break down barriers between men. 
Communication’s true goal is to enable men to reach out to 
one another, in loving concern, and sometimes using the 
barriers themselves as part of that communication, so that man 
may walk in love. 

‘And so we move from communication to what we in the 
church call communion. The restoration of man to full 
manhood is the restoration of his ability to communicate with 
his neighbour and through his neighbour, with God. 

“To communicate is to live. And the glory of God is man 
fully alive.”’* 


THE AUTHOR is the religion editor of ‘“‘The Hamilton Spectator,” in 
which this material first appeared. 
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HELEN RUTH 
OLIVER of St. 
Andrew's Church, 
Sarnia, Ont., will 
do inner city work 
in Hamilton, Ont., 
on the staff of the 
W. M.S. (W. D.). 


LINDA MARIE 
WOOD, a member 
of Knox Church, 
Harvey Station, 
York Co., N. B., will 
serve as deaconess in 
Red Deer Presbytery 
under the W. M. S. 
(W. D.). 


s 


CATHERINE GOSS; 
of Bethel Church, 
Sydney, N. S., will ° 
be deaconess in 
Prince Edward Island 
Presbytery, under the 
VA IME Si ty Da). 
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QO I have examined .the “‘King 
James” Bible in Acts 12.:4 and 
find the word “Easter”, but the 


New English and other translations 
say, “Passover”. Why? 


A “Passover is correct. ““Easter’’ 
is found in the King James 
Version (1611) as an explanation 
rather than as a translation. The 
Venerable Bede (died 735 A. D.), 
known as the “Father of English 
History”, says that the season of 
our Lord’s resurrection is connec- 
ted with an Anglo-Saxon goddess of 
the name of ‘‘Eostre”. Some even 
trace the word back to Jeremiah’s 
day, and an Assyro-Babylonian 
goddess named Ishtar! The pagan 
festival was replaced by the 
Christian celebration, and the date 
was that of the Passover of the 
Jewish faith. Its date varies, as we 
all know, anywhere from March 
21st to April 25th. Many of the 
Christian communions are consider- 
ing a fixed date. 
Thus, the almost casual insertion 
Cie ister autre A Clsrl 2 cae pias 
remained for us as the modern 


English word. There’s not much use 
lamenting over this. If we had had 
“Passover”, would that word have 
any meaning for us today? Its 
meaning would be soon lost in the 
way that the familiar “goodbye”’ is 
rarely recognized as “God be with 
ye.” At Christmas we have to sweep 
aside tawdry things to get the true 
meaning, and we have to do the 
same with Easter. 


Q Where can I get a copy of the 
church’s year book? 
From your minister or session, 
if you give it back. We'd say 
from Church Offices, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., at a cost of 
$5.65, but we have no more copies. 
Our Acts and Proceedings of the 
General Assembly is what other 
communions call a year book. It 
contains minutes of the general 
assembly, reports of all boards and 
committees as presented to 
assembly, copies of overtures, 
Statistics of the congregations, 
audited statements of all funds in 
the church other than congrega- 
tional funds, an index of congrega- 


tions and ministers, a report every 
five years of all degrees and other 
distinctions held by ministers of 
our church, memorial records of 
ministers deceased during the year, 
etc. It’s quite a book. 

Hitherto the Acts and Proceed- 
ings have been distributed as 
follows: a copy to each minister, a 
copy to each session clerk, and one 
copy for every three elders of the 
session. The cost of printing has 
risen so sharply that the book for 
1970 cost us about $5.65 a copy, as 
indicated above. We shall have to 
reduce the number distributed, and 
the advice of the administrative 
council is being sought as to the 
number to be printed. This will be a 
hard decision to be made. For some 
sessions it’s a waste of time to send 
copies, and others ask us each year 
for more copies. 

Acts and Proceedings has been 
published every year since 1875. 


Send questions to: Rev, Dr. L. H. Fowler, 
Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, Willowdale, 
Ont, Include name and address, for in- 
formation only, 
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® When the astronauts took their picture of the earth-rise 
from the moon, they gave us a new perspective on our world. 
What they offered was a shift in the way we see ourselves. 

That shift in perspective is a parable. There has been a shift 
in the way we feel about ourselves. In our generation, 
humankind is in “the big change.” 

This is not the first time mankind has experienced a shift. 
The fifth century B.C. was such a time. The prophets of Israel, 
and the philosophers of Greece, were changing the way men 
saw themselves and felt about themselves. It was the same in 
the 4th century A.D., when Europe became Christian. It 
happened again in the 17th century, when the scientific 
outlook shifted man’s way of seeing himself and his world. 

It is often difficult to discern the spirit of one’s own age, 
the mood of the times. But there are signs. There are ways of 
listening. Some of the clues are in the common phrases in 
everyday speech. Let’s look at four of them, and see what they 
tell us about the spirit of our times. 

“Tt all depends’. This is a simple phrase, but it reminds us 
that we see things in terms of cause and effect. We do not 
expect or look for an ultimate order. One thing simply depends 
on another. It is a way of regarding the nature of our existence. 

“Let it pass”. This is the clue to our view of relativity. We 
see things in the passage of time. We are aware of flux, change, 
process. Nothing is absolute. Everything is conditioned by 
something else. 

“That will do for now.” This is what reminds us of our 
sense of time. Everything will come to an end. Life is 
transient. What is important is this time, this world. Reality is 
now. We are the now-generation. Life ends in death. 

“Do your own thing.” This familiar phrase shows our 
autonomy. Man is alone. He makes his own meaning. He 
establishes his own truth. To be human is to be autonomous, 
to be participatory, to be involved. In this view, freedom and 
creativity are highly valued. Obedience and self-surrender are 
not. Tradition is low, and is considered to be the “rear view 
mirror’. The future is high in our interest and attention. 

So these four simple phrases remind us that we think of 
ourselves as living in a world of cause and effect, a world 
without absolutes, a world of limited time, and a world of our 
own making. 

Three points have to be made about this. 

First, this spirit is all pervasive. It is in the church as it is in 
every other institution. It is foolish for Christians to think that 
they are immune to the spirit of their times. 

Second, this mood sweeps over the whole world in an 
irregular pattern. It is global. 

Third, this spirit of our age is not stable or fixed. We can 
describe it here, but we are describing something that is 
changing. We are not able to settle down and say this is the 
way things are. We cannot be comfortable or contented. There 
is a dis-ease about our time. 

What is the Christian to say to all this? 

I want to say something with which many may disagree. I 
believe these are indications that we may be entering a new age 
of faith. I mean faith in the biblical sense, faith based on the 
authority of God’s Word, which is “‘invisible, intangible, and 
contestable” to use Dr. James Smart’s excellent and challeng- 
ing phrase. 

I believe future history will revise its judgment about the 
age of cathedral building, the 11th to 14th centuries, as being 
the age of faith. 

I say this first of all for “‘inward” reasons. This is a time 
when our people, particularly young people, are much aware 
of spirit, soul, of psyche. They know the reality of the 
unconscious, they know the compexity of a human life. 
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Christians and Jews are familiar with the thought that man is a 
spirit if he shares in the image of God, that to use the word 
spirit in connection with God is also to use it in connection 
with man. 

I sense “‘external’’ reasons also. We do, for example, quite 
literally see all the people of the world now, more clearly, as 
they are, through modern communications. We see the races of 
mankind, the religions of mankind, the essential unity of 
mankind. We see what people have and have not. We see what 
they need and what they bring. We see ourselves and where we 
are weak and wanting in the midst of opulence and plenty. We 
gain a new perspective, we are seeing “‘earth-rise”’. 

I also sense a new experience of revelation. As we move 
into the future, the things of the past seem to speak to us 
more clearly. The question ‘“‘what is man?” that may have 
been thought as a visionary’s question, or a poet’s question, or 
a prophet’s question, has become humanity’s question. What 
and who is this creature, and what power is it that makes us 
believe that we have to be mindful of him? His value and 
worth seems to be both set in the earth, and have its origins 
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and destiny beyond the earth. 

The very globe itself, our evironment, takes on a value that 
we have neglected for too long. It is not our possession to be 
used up and destroyed. It is the Lord’s. That is, it is held and 
sustained and is of value to him who created it and us. 

I sense revelation in a broader sense now; the thought that 
the grace of God is available to his whole creation is awesome 
and therapeutic. It is not a thought in the mind, but an 
experience in the whole of me, and in the mystery of the 
encounter between me and my children, my wife, my parents, 
my neighbours. 

In this mood or spirit, the invitation is to live my faith. The 
challenge is to know that what we have is a promise, not a 
certified cheque. 

In this mood one is impelled to look below the surface of 
our heritage for its universal significance. Now it dawns upon 
one what it means to be in the presence of the living God. 
Here is not a God known only in the past, not a God we may 
perhaps meet some time in the distant future, but the God 
who is at work in the stuff of our daily life and our world right 
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now. 

We are not the Hebrews escaping from Egypt, but the 
experience of deliverance and freedom is a universal life and 
death matter in our day. 

We are not the reformers of the 16th century, but the 
experience of a new way of being the church is breaking up 
the familiar pattern. 

We are not the systematizers of the past half century, the 
great Barths, and Tillichs, but we are a people who are 
discovering that the grace of God is found in a life of men. 
And then to our joy we discover that it is found definitively in 
a human life, the life of Jesus, which embodies, incarnates, the 
Word, purpose, intention of God. 

The implication for the church’s educational ministry 
staggers the imagination. First of all it speaks a word of 
encouragement. What the church stands for is more important 
than ever. How it stands for it, and how it makes its witness is 
critically important. 

It means a broadening out in the education of a Christian. 
A much wider view of how education takes place is required of 
us. We have to know where education takes place — in many 
situations. We have to know when education takes place, a 
sense of the learning moments. 

I believe this situation also implies the end of anonymity. 
The Christian church is a shrinking minority in a burgeoning 
world population. We do not dominate,we do not control. 
So in all humility let us boldly say what we have to say, and 
do what we see to be done, as people who believe in God, and 
love his people, of which we are a part. 

Perhaps most important of all, we have to do what nobody 
else is going to do for us, tell the story, and the stories. A 
person with no personal story is no person. A people with no 
history is no people. A people with no words for their 
deepest longings are a people without hope. 

We must tell the story, and the stories of our tradition. We 
must particularly tell, and by this I mean share, discover 
together, the story of Jesus Christ. 

I believe, that for Christian education in the 70s, there are 
five fundamentals. They seem so simple that the cynics (in the 
church as elsewhere), are inclined to dismiss them. No matter. 
Here they are. 

1. Jesus is central. 

2. Life’s issues have priority. 

3. Education must be broadly “ecumenical”, in the full 
meaning of that word, taking the world for its scope. 

4. Dialogue is the appropriate style for this kind of 
education of a Christian; dialogue between persons, dialogue 
between persons and the scriptures. 

5. This is a time of experimentation with new skills, and 
new strategies. Much more is known about how people learn 
now. The teaching learning process is there for our discovery 
and continued exploration. Technologies are extensions of our 
selves, and should be used to achieve our ends. Above all, a 
truly Christian education involves and acquires readiness to 
hear, to listen. 

I have suggested that this is a time of shift. I have shared 
my belief that we are on the threshold of a new age of faith. I 
have expressed what I believe to be the fundamentals in the 
education of a Christian. 


This article is based on an address that was part of an audio-visual 
presentation involving music and film as well. It was given at Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church at a commissioning service for staff of the board 
of Christian education. 

Dr. Peter Gordon White is general secretary of the board of 
Christian education of the United Church of Canada. 
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News 


Dr. M. Nicolson heads 
ballot for moderator 


Rev. Dr. Murdo Nicolson, 60, minister 
of Grace Church, Calgary, Alberta, will be 
the official nominee for moderator of the 
97th general assembly which opens on 
June 6 in Toronto. 

On a ballot marked by ministers and 
elders in the 44 presbyteries of the 
church, Dr. Nicolson was chosen over 11 
other candidates. This method of electing 
the moderator was tried for the first time 
last year when Dr. Dillwyn T. Evans of 
Thornhill, the official nominee, was not 
opposed, although any minister commis- 
sioner is eligible for nomination. 

Dr. Nicolson was. called to Grace 
Church seven years ago. Prior to that he 
served St. Andrew’s Church, Saskatoon 
and Fairview Church, Vancouver. 

Educated in Scotland, Dr. Nicolson 
was a missionary and educator in Peru for 
the Free Church of Scotland before com- 
ing to Canada in 1946. He is married, 
with one daughter and three sons. 


Abortion stand 
taken by board 


The board of evangelism and social 
action has reaffirmed its opposition to 
abortion on demand. The 1967 general 
assembly had asked for a legalization of 
abortion in cases where the mother’s life 
or health were in serious danger but 
emphasized what it termed the “serious 
moral and spiritual implications,” and 
claimed that “it is morally indefensible to 
legalize abortion in order to reduce the 
number of illegal abortions, or as a 
method of population control.” 

At its annual meeting the board of 
evangelism and social action reiterated its 
support of this position. The Rev. A. J. 
Gowland, secretary of the board, said ina 
communication to John Turner, Minister 
of Justice, ‘‘we do not believe the women 
should be the sole judge as to whether 
there shall be an abortion. It is imperative 
that society protect the right of the child 
to be born.” 

The board also responded to the 
Young Offenders Act presently before 
parliament. Claiming that the act fails to 
provide adequate safeguards for the rights 
of children and young people it urged 
that the bill be delayed until experts in 
child welfare could be consulted. 

Board members agreed that the white 
paper on taxation does not go far enough 
in alleviating what they called “‘the 
present inequitable tax burden on low- 
income and poor people.” 

After 14 years as secretary of the 
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board of evangelism and social action the 
Rev. Arthur J. Gowland is resigning to 
return to the pastorate in September. He 
was honoured at a dinner of the board in 
march. 


Evangelical Fellowship 


Two laymen and a young Presbyterian 
minister were elected to the three top 
posts of the Evangelical Fellowship of 
Canada at the orgnization’s annual meet- 
ing held in Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto. 

Elected president was Robert N. 
Thompson, member of parliament for 
Red Deer, Alberta. Mr. Thompson, who 
has been active in Christian work for 
many years, is the chairman of World 
Vision of Canada and a member of the 
board of governors of Trinity College in 
Langley, B.C. He is'a member of the 
Evangelical Free Church. |” 

Elected vice-presidents were the Rev. 
Donald MacLeod, pastor of Bridlewood 
Presbyterian Church in Agincourt, Ont., 
and James Clemenger, a Toronto 
businessman who is a member of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance. Other 
Presbyterians serving on the general 
council of the fellowship are: Dr. Mariano 
DiGangi (past president), Rev. Paul 
Walker (Nova Scotia), Rev. A. McCombie, 
Toronto, and Gerald C. Smith, Toronto. 

The Evangelical Fellowship of Canada 
is a grouping of evangelical churchmen 
from all Canadian Protestant denomina- 
tions. 


Workshop in June 


Ewart College announces that this 
year’s institute and workshop in Christian 
education is being held June 18 to 24. 
This event, which is part of Ewart’s 
continuing education program, is for 


church school teachers, deaconesses and 
ministers. 


Heading up the leadership team will be 
Dr. Kendig B. Cully and Dr. Iris V. Cully. 
Both of them are well-known Christian 
educators, especially through — their 
faculty positions at Yale Divinity School 
and New York Theological Seminary. 
Their books and publications have been 
widely read. Dr. and Mrs. Cully will be 
associated with the Ewart faculty and 
other experienced educators. 

The program will examine the purpose 
and goals of Christian education in the 


church and how they are accomplished at 


different age levels. There will be sessions 
on how to plan and enrich a teaching- 
learning unit: all designed to meet the 
needs of experienced and inexperienced 
teachers, as well as the professional 
church workers. 


Christian education 


The appointment of executive staff for 
the board of Christian education was 
formally recognized ‘at a ‘service con- 
ducted by the Presbytery of East 
Toronto. 

The commissioning service at Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church was for Dr. Albert E. 
Bailey, senior educational consultant of 
the board, the Rey. Donald H. Powell, 
executive assistant, Miss Helen Tetley, 
consultant in leadership development, 
and Miss Mabel Booth, consultant in 
elementary education. 

The address given by Dr. Peter Gordon 
White is printed in this magazine. 


The Armagh Home 


Dr. Wilson Head of York University 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
board of Armagh on the changing role of 
society to its social needs. The director, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ralph, reported that 123 
girls had been cared for at the home in 
1970, for a total of 7,507 resident days. 
Of this group, 12 were under age 16, the 
majority being in the |6-19 year old age 
group. Many of the girls continued their 
schooling while at Armagh. 

Donald H. Ross of Oakville was re- 
elected chairman of the board, and Miss 
Giollo Kelly was re-elected secretary. 


Bible Society elects 
Dr. Foote as president 


Rev. Dr. E. G. B. Foote of Ottawa was 
elected president of the Canadian Bible 
Society at its annual meeting in Toronto 
in March. Dr. Foote is a Presbyterian 
minister who served for 18 years as 
chaplain .of . the” fleet in--the: Royal 
Canadian Navy and then for three years 
as chaplain general of the Canadian 
Armed Forces. 

With a budget of $1,500,000 the Cana- 
dian Bible Society expects to increase all 
phases of its work this year. In Canada it 
plans to distribute 2,225,000 scriptures in 
70 languages. Five translations for Indians 
and Eskimos are close to completion. For 
work outside Canada an objective of 
$840,000 has been set. 

Last year the United Bible Societies 
distributed 173 million. scriptures in 
1,431 languages. The paperback New 
Testament, “Today’s English Version”, 
established a record for the best selling 
paperback ever published in English. 
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Deported from Taiwan 


The Christian Advocate reports that a 
Methodist missionary and his wife have 
been expelled from Taiwan “because the 
Nationalist Chinese government of Chiang 
Kai-shek believed that the Rev. Milo 
Thornberry and his wife were in league 
with an independent Taiwanese move- 
ment.” They arrived in Hong Kong in 
early March after being told to leave 
Taiwan within 48 hours. 

Mr. Thornberry, a Texan, had taught 
church history for the past five years at 
Taiwan Theological College, Taipei, 
which is under the Presbyterian Church 
of Taiwan (formerly Formosa). 


Church telecast 


On Sunday, May 16, the CBC will 
telecast at 11 a.m. the morning church 
service from St. Mark’s Presbyterian 
Church, Don Mills, Ont., conducted by 
the Rev. James W. Evans. This broadcast 
will be seen on the local CBC channel in 
Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. 


150th anniversary 


LieeePresby terman us © huicimerat 
Beechridge, Quebec, which holds summer 
services only, will celebrate its 150th 
anniversary on June 6. The Rev. W. M. 
Moncrieff of Chateauguay is the interim 
moderator. 


Day camp kit 


The national camp committee of the 
board of Christian education has prepared 
a new day camp kit which is obtainable 
from the board for 30¢. 

It gives advice on organizing a day 
camp, how to train leaders, what equip- 
ment is needed, and so on. 

Day camps are becoming popular in 
summer, particularly with the 9-11 age 
group. 


Record givings 
to world relief 


The 252 Protestant, Anglican and 
Orthodox member churches of the World 
Council of Churches channelled a record 
$17,374,037 through the Council’s 
division of inter-church aid, refugee and 
world service (DICARWS) during 1970. 
The money was forwarded to churches and 
agencies in more than 80 countries to 
strengthen their service to the poor and 
participate in nation-building efforts, help 
minority churches in their witness, assist 
refugees and aid the victims of disaster. 

A detailed breakdown of the figures 
reveals that the largest share of the total 
went to Africa, followed by Asia, the 
Middle East and Orthodox countries, 
Latin America and lastly Europe. Some 
$9,778,154 of the $17 million was made 


Me 


available for church-related projects. 
These involved work in health, education, 
agriculture, community development and 
technical assistance, as well as some aid 
for the internal life of minority churches. 
The figure for project assistance is, 
however, a reduction on 1969. 

Assistance to the victims of disasters 
totalled $7,595,883. This included help 
for those hit by famine in Ethiopia, 
earthquakes in Turkey and Peru, and 
cyclones in Madagascar and East Pakistan. 
Of the total, some $5 million went into 
relief and rehabilitation efforts following 
the end of the civil war in Nigeria. 


French observance 


French Protestants will commemorate 
the 400th anniversary of the adoption of 
the French Confession on June 11-13 at 
La Rochelle, a port on the west coast of 
France. 

The original draft confession was 
probably written jointly in Geneva by 
John Calvin, Theodore Beza and Peter 
Viret. 


Personals 


The moderator of the 96th general 
assembly, Rev. Dr. Dillwyn T. Evans, will 
visit Edinburgh this month as a fraternal 
delegate to the general assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. Dr. Evans, who will 
be accompanied by his wife, will make 
contacts with other churches in the United 
Kingdom, particularly the Presbyterian 
Church of Wales. 

Miss Isabella T. Hunter, office 
secretary of the pension board for the 
past six years, has retired. Prior to that 
she served with the board of Christian 
education and with Presbyterian Publica- 
tions. Her successor in the pension office 
is Miss Isabel D. Scott, formerly the 
deaconess at Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto. 


~The Geraldton, Ont., board 
of education presented the 
Rev. W. B. Macodrum with a 
pen and pencil set in recogni- 
tion of his years of service to 
the board. 

de The three children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Gordon of Saskatoon, 
Sask., are all organists in Presbyterian 
churches. Scott has been at Calvin 
Church, Saskatoon, since 1958; April 
(Mrs. Harris) has been at Knox Church, 
Weyburn, since 1968; and Frances (Mrs. 
Kronlund) has played at Parkview 
Church, Saskatoon, for a year. 

The Rev. J. H. Wiseman of Nelson and 
Kinnaird, B.C., has been appointed to 
Grand Falls, Newfoundland. 

The Rey. Alan A. Ross has resigned 


from St. James Church, Toronto, to 
accept an appointment to St. Giles 
Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

The Rev. Harry Crawford of St. 


Laurent Church, Montreal, is moving to 
Edmonton 
Church. 

The Rev. Keith Wilcox has accepted an 
appointment, to Coquitlam, B.C., after 
serving at St. Stephen’s Church, Peter- 
borough, Ont., for some years. 


as minister of Dayspring 


Mrs. Wilhelmina Bradley has retired 
after serving for 20 years as hospital 
visitor in Greater Winnipeg. Mrs. Bradley 
(centre) was honoured at a presbytery 
service and later presented with a purse 
contributed to by many from Manitoba 
and beyond. Miss Shirley Cayley is the 
new hospital visitor. In the photo are also 
Rev. J. Marnoch, Miss Joyce Dickson, 
president of the W. M. S. presbyterial, 
Rev. R. C. Taylor, moderator of pres- 
bytery, and Rev. T. A. Pollock. 


YEARS AGO religion was 
part of a person’s life. It was 
put before all else and was 
respected by practically 
everyone. Now the church is 
put in the background, is 
regarded as being the place to 
go between 11 and 12 o-clock 
Sunday mornings. People go to church 
but they really don’t know why they are 
going. Most children go because their 
parents force them to go. As they grow 
up this stays with them until they are 
finally led away from the church alto- 
gether. The reason that people don’t look 
to the church anymore is because they 
have so many other things to worship. If 
they have a nice home, plenty of money 
and a good job they feel that they don’t 
need God. 

Another reason for the downfall of the 
church is because the minister and other 
clergy are preaching to the people in a 
way that they can’t understand. If a 
minister would preach about what he 
feels in his heart instead of putting it into 
a complicated lecture, I feel that his 
congregation could understand him 
better. When a man goes to a college for 
seven years to study theology it stands to 
reason that he won’t be on the same level 
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as his congregation. 

When you speak of the church, God, 
or religion, people laugh at you behind 
your back. Scientists say that man_ has 
developed from apes but the Bible states 
that God created man. Also scientists are 
trying to prove that the earth was once 
part of a larger mass and was split off 
during an explosion. It also states in the 
Bible that God created the earth and 
everything on it. People are more willing 
to accept the word of some man who has 
several years of college in his favour 
rather than the word of God. 

The ten commandments are something 
long forgotten. Each commandment is 
broken an uncountable number of times 
every day. If the church stands in the way 
of a person’s private life or inconveni- 
ences him, it is easily overruled to make 
things easier. The church can operate as 
long as it doesn’t inconvenience anyone! 
It used to be that Sunday was a “day of 
rest”, set aside to praise God and count 
your blessings. Now it’s just another day 
of the week, no different than any other 
day. 

I feel that unless the next generation 
is brought up in the way of the church, 
then religion cannot survive through 
another 50 years and could be gone 
forever. 

—by Vernon Fraser, New Glasgow, N.S., 
(age 17) 


Dr. M. Vincent, a psychiatrist, chief of 
the Holmwood Sanatorium in Guelph, 
was the speaker at the winter weekend of 
the Montreal-Ottawa Synod _ PYPS, 
February 26-28 at Camp Iawah, north of 
Kingston, Ont. The 100 in attendance 
came from as far as Chatsworth to the 
weekend. 

The speaker described how narrowly 
different disciplines such as biology, 
sociology or psychology look at man, and 
suggested an overall approach to identity 
is needed. The program also included 
Bible study, a broomball contest won by 
a team from Ottawa Presbytery, and a 
service, conducted by the young people, 
in Knox Church, Westport. 


“Bridge Over Troubled Waters’? was 
the theme of the spring rally of Paris 


Presbytery YPS on April 24 in Alexandra 
Church, Brantford, Ont. The young 
people visited city agencies such as a 
general hospital, sanitorium for retarded 
children and a school for the blind, and 
participated in workshops. 


In a 24-hour ‘“‘rockathon” the 
members of the senior high Christian 
Endeavour Society of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., raised appro- 
ximately $400 to assist Nigerian students 
to return to school. Since the war many 
students have not been able to continue 
their education. When it was learned that 
$50 could sponsor a student for one year, 
it was decided that this should be the 
group’s mission project for 1971. As a 
result of the Rockathon they expect to 
sponsor, not one, but eight students. 


— Hamilton Spectator photo 
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Books 


THE UNHOLY LAND, by A. C. Forrest 

In the past three years Dr. Forrest, 
editor of the United Church Observer, has 
lived at length and travelled extensively in 
the Middle East. No one can question his 
first hand knowledge of the complicated 
situation there. His book is an invitation 
to weigh the facts and to press for a just 
settlement for both Israelis and Arabs, as 
well as to contribute to the support of 
refugees. 

The author deals particularly with the 
plight of the Palestinians and claims that 
Arab refugees have been the victims of 
the worst kind of oppression. The Jews 
who live in Arab countries are refugees 
too in the sense that their situation is 
precarious. 

This book contains some angry state- 
ments and is strongly critical of the 
political claims of present-day Israel. Yet 
it deserves careful reading, if only because 
the author has been there and has found 
facts he feels should be made known. 
(McClelland and Stewart, $6.95). 

De CHS. 


FAIRY TALES AND FABLES, edited by 
Eve Morel 

Fifty of the stories that children love, 
such as Little Red Riding Hood, Goldi- 
locks and the Three Bears, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Cinderella, the Gingerbread 
Boy, and the Hare and the Tortoise. 
Beautifully illustrated by Gyo Fujikawa. 
(McLeod, $5.95). 


LIVING WITH GUILT, 
McKeating 

Who doesn’t feel guilty or inadequate 
at times? Here is a contemporary treat- 
ment of the subject from a Christian 
standpoint that gives fresh insight into 
our own feelings and our faith. (Welch, 
$1.75) 


by Henry 


OURS. MANY SELVES; 
O’Connor 

Not just another devotional book but 
a volume which helps us to probe our- 
selves in all our many aspects, in a 
series of exercises first used at the famed 
Church of the Saviour in Washington, 
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... Dut just look at her now! 


When Su May first came to our 
Home in Hong Kong, the other child- 
ren called her “Girl-who-will-not- 
laugh.” 

And there was a reason for her sad- 
ness. Her parents were dead, her 
relatives didn’t want her. It seemed 
that no one in the world loved her. 

So why the big smile now? Well, 
Su May has discovered that someone 
does love her. She lives in a pretty 
cottage along with her new “brothers 
and sisters’—and has loving care from 
a housemother, especially trained for 
the difficult task of being a mother to 
youngsters like Su May. 

And just look at her now. She 
doesn’t have a worry in the world— 
but we do. Because, you see, we must 
find a sponsor for Su May. A sponsor 
who will help provide food, clothing, 
education—love. 

And Su May is only one heartbreak- 
ing case out of thousands. . . boys and 
girls who are neglected, unwanted, 


starving, unloved. Our workers over- 
seas have a staggering number of 
children desperately waiting for help— 
who, unfortunately, will just have to 
survive the best they can until sponsors 
are found for them. 

How about you? Will you sponsor 
a child like Su May? The cost is only 
$12 a month. 

Please fill out the sponsor applica- 
tion — you can indicate your prefer- 
ence, or let us assign you a child from 
our emergency list. 

Then, shortly, you will receive a 
photogragh of your child, and a per- 
sonal history. Your child will write to 
you, and a housemother will send you 
the original and an English translation, 
direct from overseas. 

Sponsors are urgently needed this 
month for children in: India, Ceylon, 
Africa, Mexico, Brazil, Taiwan 
(Formosa) and Hong Kong. (Or let us 
Sclectu du childs fom you irem sour 
emergency list.) 
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of the psychological basis of religious 


faith and experience should explore this 


volume (Welch, $2.75) 


YES WORLD, by Mary Jean Irion 

Written by the wife of a minister and a 
teacher in a county day school, this 
books deals with every day experiences 
with their roots in the lives of ordinary 
people. Mrs. Irion turns and moulds these 
experiences so as to bring meaning and 
blessing to every situation. (Cambria 
Press, $5.50) 
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See/hear 


Teaching/Learning Films 


For the limited time available, most 
teachers and group leaders should rely on 
short teaching films. Fortunately there 
are some very good ones available, includ- 
ing: The Toymaker (10 minutes, colour) 
on violence, Toys (7 minutes, colour) a 
powerful film on the violent games 
people play, The Hat (10 minutes, 
colour), Norman McLaren’s parable on 
failure to share, The Hangman (12 
minutes, colour), based on Maurice 
Ogden’s poem and summarized by his 
words: ‘“‘Another’s grief was our relief.” 
and Rock in the Road (6 minutes, colour) 
animated film about sin, violence, and the 
effects of road mending. 

All of these films deal with violence 
and the destructive tendencies of man. 
All of them are good films and most of 
them should be readily available. Except 
for Toys and perhaps The Toymaker the 
films can be understood by the youngest 
of children. Later columns will list short 
films on other subjects. 


Steinmetz on Sex 


It may sound like a curse, but 
Steinmetz on Sex is a record from the 
Family Enrichment Bureau, 1615 
Ludington Street, Escanaba, Michigan 
49829. It is about sex (with its larger 
meaning of life together). It is directed to 
and designed for married couples. Urban 
“most people call hini “Urb” Steinmetz 
offers down to earth advice about living 
with the opposite sex. I recommend it for 
couples (not groups) and remind you that 
the cost $5.95 will likely mean that you 
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will also pay custom duty and federal 
sales tax. It’s still inexpensive advice 
however and if like most couples you 
have problems with bed and bored, don’t 
hesitate — buy it. 


All Things Must Pass 


George Harrison’s three record album 
All Things Must Pass (Apple Records) 
adequately illustrates the religious con- 
cerns of the young; it also illustrates the 
quality of contempory popular music. 
““My Sweet Lord” is repetitive to be sure, 
but it does deliver its lyrics. “Isn’t it a 
Pity” (how we break each other’s hearts) 
appears in two versions, and is, or could 
be, a prayer of confession. ‘“‘What is 
Life?” “If Not For You’, “All Things 
Must Pass’, “Art of Dying” and “Hear 
Me Lord” illustrate Harrison’s concern 
with the meaning of life. 

A group called Ocean have another 
popular religious song on the record 
charts, “Put Your Hand in the Hand” (of 
the Man from Galilee). It is a “gospel” 
song that I don’t particularly like but 
apparently millions do. 


Thanks For Quality 


Quality Records that is! Thanks for 
providing good records for just plain 
listening. Thanks for providing interesting 
material for choirs. Thanks for providing 
help for Christian education. Thanks, in 
short, for making the Medical Mission 
Sisters available to us on record, tape and 
cassette. 

Joy is Like the Rain and I Know the 
Secret are the earliest albums. Biblical 
content is presented in the soft sounds of 
folk and the result is enjoyable listening 
and learning. Sister Miriam Therese 
Winter is both the composer and choir 
leader. 

With the next two albums Knock 
Knock and Seasons the Sisters added 
drums, bass and electric guitar. The 
material is still mainly Biblical but these 
two albums present us with a gentle rock. 
After all, the music scene has changed 
and as the Sisters say: 


There’s a season for everything 
under the sun. 

A time to do and a time to be done, 

A time to laugh and a time to cry, 

A time to live and a time to die. 


Certainly there is a time for folk, and a 
time for folk-rock. 

Hold on now, there is yet another 
album: Praise the Lord in Many Voices; 
one side includes Sister Miriam, the 
Medical Mission Sisters and the Paulist 
Folk Singers. (The other side is by John 
Ylvisaker). The male singers add yet 
another dimension to Sister Miriam’s 
music. Not as directly useful for Christian 
Education as the other albums, Praise is 
nonetheless, delightful listening and 
should provide inspiration even for small 
choirs. 

L. E. Siverns. 
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Ministers 

like you 
invented 

life insurance... 


Ministers who cared about the welfare 
of their families. Ministers who strove 
to protect their widows and children 


from privation. They were the men who 
founded PMF, North America’s first 
insurance company. 


PMF has preserved this concept during the past two 
and a half centuries. Through two world wars, 

several depressions and numerous financial struggles, 

we have faithfully served clergymen of all denominations 
and their families. 


Because of our exclusive clientele, PMF can provide you, 
and your family, with permanent, participating life 
insurance at extremely low premium rates. 


Life insurance from a company of ministers, founded by 
ministers, is your smartest investment. Please contact us for 
additional information on how the Fund can work for you. 


Presbyterian 


MINISTERS’ FUND |...-.---- 


LIFE INSURANCE 5 
$ 
® 

in Canada: 15 Gervals Drive, Suite 700, Don Mills, Ontario . 

Home Office: 1809 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19103 e S. Carson Wasson, D.D., Pres. x 
Please send information about insurance rates and policies offered by the Fund. ‘ 
INS ENC ye ee see aM ae eV totes keri actos ots erie Meat. ahem cl eben oepege Meta Radaue sh. oe pivereutE pars “ 
AACE CBS ee ee eh BERS ee ey HES oe eee ee eran aitiale Goshayten’s : 
CLC 8 ie ee aes ee te Odor ater tals Province..... eee Ase ZONE Wo. oh lees ° 
Date. of Birth fso-.sn 4 ea hea ot. 2 Telephone Nowe & eee ea. ; 
A NONDENOMINATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY FOR THE CLERGY eS 
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Bible Society Sunday in Canada — May 2nd 


your family will find practical 
help in understanding each 
other and in the growth of 
their relationships with God. 


The famous author, Virginia 
Law, shows how the family 
can turn ordinary events of 
daily life into worshipful ex- 
periences. 72 pages, 5” x 7”, 
$1.50 per copy. Order from 


The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


In 1970 1,922,244 Bibles, Testaments, Scripture Portions 
and Selections were distributed in Canada in more than 70 
languages by the Canadian Bible Society. New Canadian 
citizens, the Armed Forces, the Blind, Indians and Eskimos 
were among those served. 


For the work 


in Canada and 150 other countries one 


million dollars is required annually in contributions from 


churches and individuals. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 


National Office, 


Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 285, Ontario 


is a residential 
school the answer? 


Albert College 


Belleville, Ontario 
Since 1857 
University Preparation 
Well equipped Library 
and laboratories 
Co-educational 
Supervised Study 
Business and Secretarial 
courses available 


For Brochure and 
Further Information write: 
LORNE L. SHEWFELT, M.A. 
HEADMASTER 
Albert College, Belleville, Ont., Canada 


THE WORLD COMES TO ALBERT COLLEGE 
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Original 
RKES 
ommentar 
on the 
entire Bibl 


These six volumes are the 
lifework of a master 
scholar and linguist. 


Adam Clarke's apprehen- 
sion of the Scriptures was 
unexcelled. His Com- 
mentary remains a classic 
in the truest sense—it 
has been supplemented 
by later works, but never 
superseded. 


Clarke’s . . . an exhaus- 
tive, illuminating study 
of superior worth. 


Each volume, $7.50 
Six-volume set, $41.00 


At your local bookstore 
Abingdon Press 
G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


LETTERS 
(Cont. from page 8) 


teens, who subsequently declared 
publicly his faith in Christ. His present 
stature in faith and further growth are a 
joy to behold. 

There is a great deal of satisfaction in 
Christian witness. Not only is your own 
faith strengthened and made real, but 
there is a feeling that now, finally, you 
are fulfilling the purpose for which you 
are upon this good earth. 

So let’s get away from placing the 
onus on the church and her ordained 
ministers and deaconesses, and take it 
back upon our individual shoulders, 
where Jesus intends it to be. 

Weston, Ont. Glenn D. Hunt 


PM PERSONALITY 
SASKATCHEWAN has been 
fortunate in having several 
men who have been willing to 
give their time and talents so 
we = cthat «other men might be 

al helped in making their 
Christian witness. Such a person is our 
personality for this month. 

John Hettel, an elder and church 
school superintendent in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Swift Current, has given real 
leadership in the men’s movement. He 
was the first secretary of the Saskat- 
chewan Synod men’s council. 

Born in Indian Head, Saskatchewan, 
he received his education there. For five 
years he was an elder in St. Paul’s Church, 
Prince Albert, until transferred to Swift 
Current, where he was clerk of session for 
four years. From 1961-69 he was group 
committee chairman of the Boy Scout 
Movement. 

John’s wife Olive is also an active 
church worker — a life member of the 
W.M.S. and choir singer. Their daughters 
Linda and Heather are both accomplished 
singers. Linda is married and lives in New 
Zealand on a farm. 

John has spent over 40 years with the 
Saskatchewan Telephone Company. In 
sports he enjoys hockey and encourages 
boys to participate in junior hockey. He 
likes a game of golf and is a good amateur 
photographer. 


The following new appointments have 
been made to the national committee of 
PM: Toronto-Kingston Synod, Clarke 
Moon, Etobicoke, Bruce  Upshall, 
Toronto; Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario Synod, Dr. John D. Mundie, 
Winnipeg; Saskatchewan Synod, James R. 
Taylor, Swift Current; Alberta Synod, 
Walter E. Buchan, Calgary. 
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Men of the Lake of the Woods The Prairie Christian Training Centre 
Presbytery met with the National at Fort Qu’Appelle was the scene of a 
Director of Presbyterian Men, Roy lively conference for the men of Saskat- 


chewan March 12 to 14. The Rev. W. 
Howard Mcllveen of Eastminster Church 
spoke on the theme, “The Prior Claim”, 
and Roy Hamilton discussed the same 
topic from a layman’s viewpoint. A new 
synod men’s work executive committee 
was elected, shown in the picture. 


Hamilton, at a dinner in Kenora, March 
10. Interest was expressed in the pos- 
sibility of having a men’s rally at the 
Kenora Fellowship Centre’s new building, 
nearing completion, so that the men 
could see at first hand the work being 
done among the Indians at the centre. 


; I my 

THE NEW SYNOD men’s work committee for Saskatchewan, and participants at the conference 
held March 12 to 14 are, from left, back: Rev. H. Mcllveen, theme speaker; Lew Codling, Saska- 
toon, second vice-chairman; Al Codling, Prince Albert, discussion co-ordinator; Wes Vickers, 
Regina, conference registrar; front row, Bill Sinden, Saskatoon, secretary-treasurer, Deane Findlay, 
Swift Current, past chairman; Rev. Ron Foubister, Saskatoon, pianist and George Ward, Saskatoon, 
chairman. (Not shown is Gordon Liddle, Weyburn, first vice-chairman.) 


ar meal? et r es % vee 4 ‘ Coe ee oe 
AT STRATHROY, Ont., men from the area attended a breakfast at which they heard Dr. Dillwyn 
T. Evans, moderator of the 96th general assembly. To the right of the moderator is the mayor of 
Strathroy, Jack Eakins, and to the left the minister of St. Andrew's Church, Dr. Archibald Brown. 
The King James Version Quartette sang at the break fast. 


Developing an awareness ®” It was five years ago that the Christian 
ALG education committee of Knox Church, 
of mission 


Iroquois, Ont., looked at their educa- 
tional goals and decided to revamp the 
church school curriculum. Beginning with 
the commission to the church to “go and 
be’? the committee used teaching cate- 
gories such as worship, study and out- 
reach to bring children and youth into 
confrontation with the faith and its mis- 
sion. 

In 1970 the missionary theme “How 
the Word Gets Around” fitted naturally 
into the church school emphasis at Knox, 
and efforts were made to “get the Word 
around” to all the membership of the 
congregation. This leadership in mission 
found expression not only in the church 
school itself but with parents, through 
presentations to the congregation and in 
relationship to the world community. 

For example, in the area of study, the 
plan to involve the whole congregation in 


THESE “ASTRONAUTS” are church schooi 
pupils taking part in a dramatic presentation 
“The Word That Came Out of Bethlehem”, 
related to the special study emphasis at Knox 
Church, Iroquois, Ontario, described in the 
article on this page. 
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Companions 


THE INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE | 
Text in King James and‘RS ver- 
sions; exegesis to clarify mean- 


ing of text; application of lesson © 


- to needs of man today; introduc- 
tory summaries of each biblical 
book; 720 pages of general ar- 
ticles on each testament, the 
Bible as a whole; articles on 
Dead Sea Scrolls; 142 pages of 
indexes; outline and full-color 
maps — all in 
most, comprehensive commen- 
tary. Ideal for students, min- 
isters, laymen, libraries. Each 
volume, $9.50; 12-volume set, 
$97.50; deluxe leather edition 
(sets only), $219.50 


THE INTERPRETER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF THE BIBLE 

An ideal companion to The IB, 
The IDB 
DEFINES AND EXPLAINS: 

Every person named in the 

Bible or Apocrypha 

Every town, region, 

hill, stream 

Every plant, animal, mineral 

Every object used 

in daily life 

Major biblical doctrines 

and theological concepts 
PLUS: 32 pages of full-color il- 
‘lustrations, more than 1,000 
black-and-white illustrations, 24 
pages of full-color Westminster 
-maps. More than 7,500 entries. 
The work of 253 skilled writers. 
Unexcelled in scope, usefulness 
and. authority. Four-volume set, 


$48.75 


At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON 


G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


Christendom’s © 
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DO YOU LIKE WORKING WITH 
TEEN AGE BOYS? 

Mature lady, to be part of a team to work ina 
small group home for boys with some _ be- 
havioural problems. You will be required to 
organize and prepare meals; supervise house- 
keeping; programme participation with other 
group leaders to help boys 14-16 adjust to 
community life. Accommodation provided. 
Apply by letter to — Mr. D. Lackie, Fernie 
House, 1125, 6th Line, Oakville, Ontario. 


34 
more congregations 
have enrolled in 


The Every Home Plan 
up to March 31st 


another good reason 
for not drinking 


lower cost 
insurance for 


your home. 


If you're an abstainer, you have your own 
reasons for not drinking. Abstainers’ offers 
two more: lower cost car insurance — 
introduced in 1956. And today — lower 
rates on insurance for your home, cottage, 
and other personal property. 

There’s no magic behind the Abstainers’ 
concept. We simply believe that non- 
drinkers have fewer accidents, fewer fires. 
And our experience has proven us right. 
That’s why we can insure abstainers for 


less. 


If you live in Alberta, Manitoba or Ontario 
and want further information contact 
your nearest Abstainers’ agent or write — 


ABSTAINERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 
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awareness of its mission centred in the 
choosing of the theme “The World and 
the Word” as the learning experience of 
the church school. The six world cultures 
to which the gospel is addressed were 
examined — red man, black man, white 
man, yellow man, brown man and tan 
man. Study units covered their life-styles; 
how the Christ-Word speaks in and to 
them, and how involvement in mission 
renews human society. After the first 
teaching quarter a parent-teacher night 
was held, bringing the home into direct 
involvement with the theme. 

Worship occasions such as rally day, 
Christian family Sunday and Christmas 
carried out the missional emphasis. For 
example, “Getting the Word Around” 
was dramatized by pupils, staff and the 
minister through the topic “Christian 
Education in the Family.” The church 
school educational theme, ““The World 
and the Word” was also done in dialogue 
and pantomime, in a sanctuary decorated 
with life-size head and shoulder paintings 
representing the six races and lands. At 
Christmastime a dramatic presentation 
entitled ““The Word that Came Out of 
Bethlehem” used such life situations as 
the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., the Appolo 12 moon mission, 
a car accident, and a place called 
Bethlehem, to illustrate the life issues of 
the church’s mission in the world. 

To relate the church school program 
to the world community, staff and pupils 
got involved in the Tyndale Neighbour- 
hood House ministry in downtown 
Montreal, through bus trips to see the 
house at work; summer field trips by 
Tyndale children to the Iroquois and 
Seaway Valley area; and an exchange 
program where youth of Knox and 
Tyndale House shared weekends together. 
Staff of Tyndale spoke at church services 
and material help was given by the 
congregation in the form of food and 
clothing, and $300 for the tutorial and 
summer programs of Tyndale House. 

Outreach plans for 1971 include parti- 
cipation in a summer camping program 
for under-privileged children, and a 
week-long film festival on “Art and 
Religion.” 

Three teen-age members of the church 
school are now serving on the congrega- 
tion’s “‘missional task force.” 

In the words of the staff at Knox, “Our 
experience has taught us that clearly 
defined goals are necessary for an effec- 
tive Christian education program, and one 
that sees the imperative of education for 
mission, involving youth as missional 
catalysts within the congregation. Young 
people, we believe, are open to the 
hearing of a Christian faith that is 
missional in its intent, global in its under- 
standing, and individually and corporate- 
ly personal in its application.” It can 
happen within the Christian education 
program!* 


— John J. Hibbs 
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EXAMINING a Japanese back-scratcher are Sandy McKenzie and Wendy David of St. Andrew’s 


fi 


Church, Guelph, Ont., with Rev. and Mrs. Rodger Talbot. They were attending an event to 
promote the congregation’s ‘‘Jack McIntosh Project’’, to raise $6,000 to help with the establish- 
ment of the Ikuno Community Centre in Osaka, Japan. Rev. and Mrs. Jack McIntosh, missiona- 
ries in that country, are members of St. Andrew’s. 


Church 
Cameos 


oe 


; 3 aia Samant . 
THE AGNES GOLLAN UNIT of Hespeler 
Church, Ont., presented a lectern in memory 
of Miss Helen McArthur. Shown are Mrs. Alice 
Pettit and Mrs. Robert Arkell, making the 
presentation to Rev. Wallace Little. 


A lively camping 
experience! 


@ This year, the young adult camp of the 
Synod of Hamilton and London at 
Kintail, Ontario, planned for September 1 
to 6, will be open to young adults 
everywhere. 

“Going up the road” or “‘hope”’ is the 
theme, with a cost of $2.50 for registra- 
tion and $3 per day. A full, lively 
program is being planned, including 
Going Down the Road, a Canadian film 
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MRS. HUGH JACK, widow of the former 
minister of Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S., is 
shown unveiling a plaque in his memory, 
presented by the ladies’ auxiliary. With 

Mrs. Jack are, left, Rev. E. H. Bean, Mrs. C. D. 
Davis and J. F. MacKinnon, session clerk. 


@ A picture “Christ in the Temple” and 
a sum of money for Christian education 
leadership training were dedicated in 
Mount Zion Church, Ridgetown, Ont., 
presented. to the church school by Miss 
Grace Hore in memory of her father, 
Thomas Hore, former superintendent, 
teacher and elder. 


and evenings spent in friendly open dis- 
cussion on contemporary issues and 
problems in a candle-lit coffee house. 
And of course there will be plenty of 
time for fun and fellowship, swimming 
and camping, sleeping, films and slides. 
We hope Jesus will be there in a living 
way in the new-type acted-out, people- 
involved vespers that have marked the 
camps of the past two years. 

A folk singer is planned again for this 
year, yet to be appointed, and we also 
hope to have a missionary and a person 
from a nation outside of Canada. We’ll be 


1971 ESCORTED TOURS 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, Land of the 
Eskimo, Hawaii 
Exploration, Adventure, Excitement 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISE — TOURS Two _ luxurious 
20-day Spring and Autumn Cruise — 
Tours to Alaska, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, featuring a 9-day 
cruise on the C.N.’s palatial passenger 
ship S.S. Prince George will be directed 
by Rev. Clarkson Smith. Spring Tour 
Originates Toronto, Monday, May 25th. 
Autumn Tour originates Toronto, 
Saturday September 25th. C.N.’s Super 
Continental, Vancouver and return. See 
Canada C.N. style with the countryside 
rolling by your picture window. Enjoy 
good food, good times and comfortable 
accomodations. Cruise Wancouver to 
Skagway, Alaska and return: calls made 
Prince Rupert, B.C., Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. Travel ‘’T rail 
of ‘98” via White Pass and Yukon 
Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. Visit 
Vancouver and Victoria. Two sight 
seeing tours in each city. Most meals. 
Tour price $739.00. Adjusted rates from 
points in Western Canada. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 

5 identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours 
will be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith, 
Originating Toronto June 12th, June 
29th, July 17th, August 3rd, August 
23rd. C.N.R.’s Super Continental to 
Edmonton. ‘‘North to Alaska’’ by 
motorcoach via Alaska Highway, visiting 
Peace River country; Whitehorse and 
Dawson City, Yukon. Fairbanks, Alaska; 
“Trail of ‘98’ via White Pass & Yukon 
Railway. Ferryliner, Skagway to Prince 
Rupert. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Cana- 
dian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake Louise, 
Banff, Calgary, Edmonton and C.N, to 
Toronto. Tour price $739.00 Adjusted 
rates from points in Western Canada. 


LAND OF THE ESKIMO TOUR 


A fully escorted 18-day ‘‘Land of the 
Eskimo Tour” originating Toronto June 
3rd will visit the Canadian Rockies, 
Pacific Northwest, Seattle; Washington. 
Sitka, Juneau, Mendenhall Glacier, 
Matanuska Valley and the Arctic Eskimo 
towns of Kotzebue and Nome; Alaska. 
Cross the Arctic Circle! Alaska Railroad; 
Anchorage to Fairbanks with stop-over 
in Mount McKinley Park. Return via 
Victoria and Vancouver. C.N.’s Super 
Continental, Toronto to Vancouver. 
Alaska Airlines’ Golden Nugget Jets, 
Seattle, coast cities, Nome and return. 
Vancouver to Toronto by air. Limited 
space available. Tour price from Toronto 
$849.00. Adjusted rates from points in 
Western Canada. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 
Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: 519-352-1467 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 
CANADIAN ART CHINA 
LIMITED 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 


P.R. 


‘SAINT BARNABAS’ SCHOOL 
The Niagara Parkway, R.R. #1, 
FORT ERIE, ONTARIO 


Founded 1969 


Patron: The Lieutenant Governor of 


Ontario 


Visitor: The Provost of Trinity College, 
Toronto 


Head Master: The Reverend Alec Pud- 
well 


A Christian boarding school for 
intelligent boys 10 years of age and over 
who are experiencing difficulty in the 
primary learning areas of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. 

Class ratio: 1 master to 4 students, 
Limited enrollment. A few places avail- 
able for September 1971. 

Write for prospectus to the Registrar. 


Order 3 oO oO K Ss ond 


all church supplics from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


$2 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


| experimenting with short starter-studies 


rather than one study book, on a multi- 
tude of contemporary issues in the world 
and church. New and old movies will 
spice up the screen. 

We’re still looking for a young layman 
or couple to act as program co-ordinator, 
and someone skilled in arts and crafts to 
help our creative natures find fulfilment. 

My last two years serving as co- 
ordinator for this camp have been 
interesting, exciting and enjoyable. As 
camp began I usually laid out the ground 
rules something like this: “I consider you 
to be adults and will treat you as such. If 
you get into trouble we shall do what we 
can, but remember I consider you to be 
responsible adults and therefore you will 
have to carry the major responsibility. 
Each camp has necessary rules like sanita- 
tion and washing dishes, but my basic 
rules or guidelines are the tenth com- 
mandment, as interpreted by the two of 
Jesus — love God, and love your 
neighbour as yourself.” I believe that too 
much of our church’s work and attitude 
has either been for or against young 
adults rather than with them. It all takes 
patience, willingness, rapport, faith, hope 
and love. 

If you are interested in attending this 
camp, or giving leadership at it, write to: 
Revs, ‘Douglass Ba Wee lennoxe hon. 
— D. E. W. Lennox 


Glencoe, Ontario.* 
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Kintail camp, Ont. 


Camping information, 
Summer 1971 


Synod of the Altantic Provinces 


Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S., Registrar: Miss 
Christine Shaw, 805 The Maritime Building, 
New Glasgow, N.S., Coed (Leadership Training 
Camp) June 27 — 29; Girls (9-11) June 30 — 
July 7; Boys (9-11) July 9 — 16; Girls (12-14) 
July 19 — 26; Family July 28 — August 2; Girls 
(14-16) August 3 — 11; Boys (12-14) August 13 
— 21; Girls (9-11) -August 23 — 30; Y.P.S. 
Camp (17 and up) Sept. 3 — 6. 

Camp MacLeod — information not supplied 
Camp Keir, French River, P.E.I. Registrar: Mr. 
Hugh Lowry, 4 Maple Street, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., W.M.S. July 2 — 4; Boys (12-16) July 5 
— 13; Boys July 14-22; Presbyterian Men July 
23 — 25; Girls (12-16) July 26 — August 2; 
Girls (9-11) August 16 — 24; Y.P.S. Sept. 17 — 
19. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa 


Gracefield Camp, R.R. # 1, Blue Sea Lake, 
P.Q., Registrar: Camp Gracefield Registrar, Box 
5441, Station F, Ottawa, Ontario, Coed (12-14) 
July 3 — 13; Coed (9-11) July 14 — 21; Coed 
(9-11) July 23 — August 1; Coed (9-14) August 
4 — 14; Family August 21 — September 6. 
Camp a’Action Biblique, Richmond, Quebec, 
Registrar: Mr. Gerald Doran, Box 698, 
Richmond, Quebec, SPONSORED BY 
FRENCH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES; Coed 
(8-14) July 3 — 17, for French-speaking 
children; Coed (9-16) July 17 —- 31 
(Anglophones). 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 


Camp Iona, Bala, Ontario, Registrar: Mrs. J. D. 
Young, 13 Eastdale Avenue, Toronto 13, 
Ontario, Senior High (Boys and girls in high 
school) June 23 — July 3; Senior High Canoe 
Trip, July 3 — 9; Girls (13-15) July 7 — 17; 
Girls (13-15) July 21 — 31; Teenage Girls 
Canoe Trip, July 31 — August 6; Boys (12-14) 
August 4 — 14; Boys (12-14) August 18 — 28; 
Intermediate Boys Canoe Trip, August 28 — 
September 3. 

Glen Mhor Camp, R.R. # 1, _ Brechin, 
Ontario, Registrar: Mrs. R. Brooks, R.Ri# 1, 
Brechin, Ontario, Boys (8-11) July 1 — 10; 
Boys (9-12) July 11 — 20; Girls (8-10) July 21 
— 30; Girls (9-11) August 3 — 13; Girls (10-12) 
August 14 — 24; Girls (11% - 14%) August 25 — 
Sept. 4; Coed (P.Y.P.S. — Synod of Toronto- 
Kingston 16-25) July 30 — August 2. 


Dorothy Lake Camp, Box 278, Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario, Registrar: Mrs. A. Simpson, Box 278, 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario, Boys (8%-11) July 3 — 
12; Girls (8%-11) July 16 — 25; Family, July 
30 — August 2; Coed (12-16) August 5 — 14. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 


Camp Kintail, R.R. #3, Goderich, Ontario, 
Registrar: Rev. J. R. Weir, Box 820, Kin- 
cardine, Ontario, Ladies June 18 — 20; Sr. Girls 
(14-17) June 27 — July 5; Jr. Girls (9-11) July 
7 — 14; Jr. Girls (9-11) July 16 — 23; Jr. Boys 
(9-11) July 25 — August 1; Int. Boys (12-15) 
August 3-11; Int. Girls (12-13) August 13 — 21; 
Jr. Girls (9-11) August 23 — 30; Young Adults 
Sept. l= 16; 

Camp Goforth, R.R. #7, Dunnville, Ontario, 
Registrar: Camp Goforth Registrar, Box 606, 
Burlington, Ontario, Int. & Sr. Boys (12-17) 
June 27 — July 5; Jr. Boys (9-11) July 7 — 14; 
Jr. Boys (9-11) July 16 — 23; Jr. Girls (9-11) 
July 25 — August 1; Jr. Girls (9-11) August 3 — 
11, Int. Girls (12-14) August 13 — 21. 


Synod of Manitoba 


Clear Lake,Onanole, Manitoba, Registrar: Mrs. 
J. Morton, Box 187, Strathclair, Manitoba, 
Intermediate Boys (12-15) July 13 — 20, on 
Anglican Site — joint with U.C. & A.C.; Coed 
(9-11) July 4 — 11; Coed — ‘“‘Sixty Plus — Sr. 
Citizens” (60 plus) July 11 — 18, joint with 
A.C. & U.C. Presbyterian Site; Coed (12-15) 
July 18 — 25; Coed (9-11) July 25 — August 1; 
Family Camp August | — 8, joint with Anglican 
& United on Presbyterian Site. 

Bower Lake Camp — information not supplied 
Simon House Camp, Off #10 onHwy. 391, 
Manitoba, Registrar: Mr. A. Webster, 11 
Windsor Avenue, Flin Flon, Manitoba, Coed 
(9-11) July 5 — 16; Coed (12-15) July 20 — 30. 


St. Andrew’s Camp, Delta, Manitoba, Registrar: 
Mrs. H. L. Henderson, 6 — 7th St. S.W., Portage 
La Prairie, Manitoba, Coed (7-14) July 27 — 
August 3. 

Prescawa Camp, Kejick P.O., Ontario, 
Registrar: Mr. F. G. Instance, 11 — 131A 
Tyndall Avenue, Winnipeg 14, Manitoba, 
Women’s Camp June 26 — 27; Young People’s 
(PYPS 16+) Coed June 28 — July 4; Boys 
(12-15) July 5 — 12; Boys (8-11) July 12 — 19; 
Girls (8-11) July 19 — 26; Girls (12-15) July 26 
— August 2; Family by arrangement with camp 
registrar prior to July 15, from August 2 to 
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camp closing. 
Presbytery Camp — information not supplied 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


Camp Christopher, Christopher Lake, Sask., 
Registrar: Mrs. G. Mackloskie, 2620 — 7th St. 
East, Saskatoon, Sask., Coed (9-11) July 10 — 
17; Coed (12-14) July 17 — 24; Int. Senior 
Mixed Canoe Canip (12-17) July 24 — 31; Jr. 
Mixed Canoe Camp (9-11) July 31 — August 7; 
Family weekend July 30 — August 2; Tweeke 
(Teen weekend) Sept. 3 — 6. 


Synod of Alberta 


Camp Kannawin, Box 489, Sylvan Lake, 
Alberta, 2 miles north and % miles west of the 
junction of highways #11 & 20, Registrar: Mrs. 
John Yoos, Sylvan Lake, Alberta, Coed (Senior 
High) July 1 — 6; Boys (Grades 3-6) July 9 — 
15; Girls (Grades 3 and 4) July 17 — 23: Girls 
(Grades 5 and 6) July 25 — August 1; Coed, Jr. 
High (Grades 7,8,9) August 3 — 12; Family 
Camp August 13 — 16. 


Synod of British Columbia 


Camp Shuswap, Little Shuswap Lake, B.C., 
Registrar: Mrs. I.S. Gamble, 253 Battle Street, 
Kamloops, B.C., Coed (14-17) July 4 — 11; 
Coed (12-13) July 11 — 18; Coed (8-9) July 18 
— 25; Coed (10-11) July 25 — August 1; 
Family, August 1 — 8; Family August 15 — 22; 
Coed Young People’s (15 and up) May 21 — 24; 
Coed Young People’s (15 and up) Sept. 3 — 6. 
Camp Wasa, Wasa Lake, B.C., Registrar: Mrs. 
Judith Kent, 802 — 6th Avenue, Kimberley, 
B.C., Coed (8-9) July 3 — 10; Coed (10) July 
10 — 17; Coed (11-12) July 17 — 24; Coed 
(13-14) July 24 — 31; Coed (Teen Camp) 
August 21 — 28. 


Vancouver Island Camp — information not 
supplied. 

Camp Douglas, R.R. #1, Bibsons, B.C., 
Convener: Mr. Dave Brummitt, 6655 


Strathmore, Burnaby 3, B.C., Family Camping 
June 26 — July 2; Jr. Girls (8-11) July 3 = 10; 
Jr. Boys (8-11) July 10 — 17; Int. Girls (12-15) 
July 17 — 24; Int. Boys (12-15) July 24 — 31; 
Jr. Girls (8-11) July 31 — August 7; Jr. Boys 
(8-11) August 7 — 14; Family Camping August 
14 — 27; Coed Camp August 28 — September 
6; All ages as of January Ist, 1971. 


Deaths 


NANSON, THE REV. LESLIE H. — The 
minister of Duff’s Church, Puslinch, and Knox 
Church, ‘Crieff, -Ont= “thes Rev.” Leslie 7H. 
Nanson, 67, died suddenly in hospital in 
Guelph on March 6. 

Born in England, Mr. Nanson came to 
Canada in 1920 and worked as an accountant 
and office manager until 1955. After studying 
at Knox College he was ordained in 1958 and 
continued his position as assistant to the 
minister at Knox Church, Guelph. The follow- 
ing year he was called to Puslinch and Crieff. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Mildred 
Ryan, and two sons, Robert J. of Scarborough, 
Ont., and Jack D. of Kitchener, Ont. 

CARD, HERMAN C., elder, Victoria Royce 
Church, Toronto, March 29. 

CEARIS SHEOYDeS-)65,celderast. John’s 
Church Cornwall, Ont., March 14. 

CONRAD, FRED, 62, elder, First Church, 
Prince Rupert, B.C., March 21. 

FELDER, John D., former representative 
elder, Knox Church, New Glasgow, Ont., March 
3 


FOSTER, MRS. C. L. 95, charter member 
of Elphinstone Church, Man., life member and 
president of the W.M.S., Feb. 27. 

HASKIN, HERBERT CHAMBERLAIN, 
elder, Erskine Church, Ottawa, March 12. 
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HENDERSON, MISS ISABEL ELISABETH, 
charter member, First Church, Winnipeg, and 
life member of the W.M.S., March 1. 

MARK, TSO CHOW, 85, elder and charter 
member, Chinese Church, Toronto, priticipal of 
the Chinese school, March 12. 

MARTIN, JOSEPH EARL, 77, Port Elgin, 
Ont., formerly elder of First Chutch, Massey, 
Ont., March 6. 

MATHIES, NEIL, session clerk and choir 
member, St. Giles Church, Ottawa, March 2. 

McKENZIE, CHARLES, 85, elder, Knox 
Church, Woodstock, Ont., March 15. 

SCOTT, JOHN R., 86, Rotiney, Ont., 
former elder of Knox, Kintyre, session clerk, 
March 23. 


Anniversaries 
184th —St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., March 14, 
(Rey. Dr. W. L. MacLellan.). 
169th — Drummond Hill, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
March 7, (Rev. W. J. McKeown). 
140th — Knox, Campbellton, N.B., Feb. 21, 
(Rev. Murray Graham). 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 

Barr, Rev. Ferguson, Simcoe, St. Paul’s Ont., 
April 16. a 

Hastings, Rev. Gordon, associate minister, 
Guelph, Knox, Ont., March 31. 

Joshua, Rev. A. R., Olds, St. Andrew’s, Alta., 
March 3. 

Phills, Rev. Neville W. B., Winnipeg, St. David’s, 
Man., March 28. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in Cape 
Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, R.R.1, 
Bras d’Or., N.S. ; 

Merigomish and Barney’s River, N.S., Rev. 
Hugh Creaser, 214 Washington St. New 
Glasgow. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 


Carleton Place, Ont., Rev. R. J. Gillanders, Box 
993, Perth. 

Chesterville, Dunbar and Morewood, Ont., Rev. 
T. H. Boyd, P.O. Box 703, Morrisburg. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Rev. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, 
Maxville. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
W. E. Sayers, Box 53, Avonmore. 

Ft. Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. A. B. 
Casselman, 4 Atholl Doune Dr., Lucerne, 
Que. 

Montreal, St. Laurent, Que., Rev. J. C. McLel- 
land, 121 Alston Rd., Pointe Claire. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Barrie, Essa Rd., Rev. Paul L. Mills, 32 Blake 
St., Barrie. 

Bermuda, Rev. E. F. Smith, 168 Rathburn Rd., 
Islington, Ont., 

Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., Dr. W. H. Welch, 1579 
Royal York Rd., Weston. 

Kirkfield and Bolsover, Ont., Rev. M.C. Young, 
P.O. Box 157, Woodville. 

Morriston, Duff's and Crieff, Knox, Ont., Dr. 
D. Crawford Smith, Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Guelph. 

Oshawa, Ukrainian, Ont., Rev. Thomas 
Gemmell, 333 Rossland Rd. W., Oshawa. 
Toronto Chinese, Ont., Rev. P. G. MacInnes, 

415 Broadview Ave., Toronto 250. 

Toronto, Queen Street East, Ont., Congrega- 
tional minister for team ministry, Dr. John 
Wevers, 116 Briar Hill Ave., Toronto 310. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


We will be pleased to place insertions under 
this heading at the rate of 30¢ per word, 
minimum $8.00. Heading in capital letters 
$1.00 additional for first line, each additional 
line 70¢. Cash in advance. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
ACCOMMODATION in privato residence. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views, convenient to all places of 
interest. Room and breakfast. Write airmail, 
15 cents: “HILLSEA"”, P.O. Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for 
church clubs and fraternal societies are avail- 
able from A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 
Dept. PR, 555 Waterloo Street, London, 
Ontario. 
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SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 

counseling within a Christian perspective. 

Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 

AoE a Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
, Ont. 


REFORMATION TOUR 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, 
London, July 8-29 ($948. inclusive). Rev. I. 
Avery, 102 Alston, Pointe Claire, Que. 


COUNSELLORS WANTED 
Volunteers for day camp at Crieff, Ontario, 
July 6 — 15. Must be 17 or over. Room and 
board provided. For information write Rev. J. 
K. West, 165 Charlton West, Hamilton 10, 
Ontario. 


“GIRLS’ CLUBS — 
Plan a jaunt to Niagara Falls, Y.W.C.A. 
residence has overnight accommodation at 
reasonable rates. Write 6135 Culp Street, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario.” 


ROLLING ACRES RANCH 
R.R. 4, DURHAM, ONT. 
A holiday ranch for girls 5-17 years, boys 5-12 


years. Stresses riding, swimming pool. 
Brochures write direct or phone 519 - 
369-3739. 


20th Season, Accredited Member of ONTARIO 
CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
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RESOURCE PERSON FOR YOUTH MINISTRY 
The 96th General Assembly directed the Board 
of Christian Education to establish a ‘““Team for 
Youth Ministry” as a three year pilot project, 
supported by the National Development Fund. 
Up to three persons will be employed to serve 
in separate regions as resource people for young 
people’s and young adult work. Applications 
are now being received for the position of 
Co-ordinator. The successful applicant will 
serve both as Co-ordinator of this special 
project and as Resource Person for the Central 
Region. Applicants should have considerable 
experience in relating creatively to young 
people and young adults. Salary dependent 
upon experience and qualifications. Please send 
application and curriculum vitae by June 1, 
1971, to The Board of Christian Education, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. 


Shi 


“THE CHORISTER™ 


“The Goun that likes to be compared.” 


FOR 


CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 


Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


BURLINGTON 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills”’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18. ONT 


| KEATES ORGANS 


Our 25th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1519 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 
Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 
irritable coughs from colds, 
cigarette smoking, working in 
dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
headache. DIANA substances 
break-up and loosen phlegm, 
“COUGHS | congestion, open respiratory, 
coos nasal passages, give easier 
freer breathing stimulation. 
ASTHMA Also aching gums, toothache 
SORE pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 
THROAT NOTHING helps like DIANA 
to feel better auickly. Sold 
by druggists across Canada. 
Price $1.99 a bottle. 
The biggest seller todav. 


UNFAILING ROXODIUM FOR 
Acute — severe ARTHRITIC, 
RHEUMATIC ACHES & PAINS. 
Sore aching’ back, painful 
finger knuckles, wrists, el- 
bows, arms, shoulder pain, 
stiff neck, sore legs, knees, 
ankles. Fast Penetrating An 

“lalgesic ROXODIUM is made 

to quickly take-out PAIN, ease 

| SORENESS and SWELLING from 
nasty injury, body bruises. 

In boils, pimples, skin itch- 

#¢ | ing, skin irritation. NOTHING 

MUSCULAR| Works like ROXODIUM _ for 

piaic| quick action and results. Sold 

ACHES and PAINS by druggists across Canada. 

eermtmrered Price $1.99 a bottle. Or in 

TT: om) spray cans: Makers: Luscoe 

Prod. Ltd., 559 Bathurst St., 
Toronto 4, Ont., Canada. 


DANA 


4 Appointment 


* 


We are pleased to announce the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Lawrence Petroro as Master Tailor 
at our Toronto Workrooms. 


Lawrence brings with him many years of 
experience, having served as Supervisor and 
Executive Fitter in some of the finest stores 
in New York and Toronto. 


You can now enjoy made-to-measure cloth- 
ing of exceptional value at modest cost. For 
appointments at our showroom, or in the 
privacy of your office, write or call 


HARCOURTS 
LIMITED 

Saxony Bldg. 

26 Duncan Street 


Toronto 133, Ontario 364-4408 


Stained Glass 
Modern and traditional designs. 
Installations across Canada. 
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QL Swansea, England 


Canadion Representative — MRS EASON HUMPHREYS 
33 Donino Ave Toronto 12, Ont HU 9-6566 
Que W D LAMBIE OBE PO Box 2 Victoria, Montreal 6 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEIKLE 
STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


Box 757 


Port Elgin, Ont. 


Waterloo, Knox, Rev. R. F. Thomson, 153 
Norfolk St., Guelph. 

Woodbridge, Ont., Rev. J. V. Mills, 85 
Montgomery Rd., Islington 675. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Bluevale-Belmore, Ont., Rev. R. H. Armstrong, 
Box 115, Wingham. 

Kirkwall and Knox, Sheffield, Ont., Rev. 
Trevor J. Lewis, Box 221, Waterdown. 

Sarnia, St. Giles, Ont., Rev. Ernest Herron, 
311 Michigan Ave., Point Edward. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 

Biggar and Coleville, Sask., Rev. 
Davidson, Box 452, Saskatoon. 
Prince Albert, St. Paul’s Sask., Rev. Stephen 
How, 722 Branion Drive, Prince Albert. 


Rowe AG 


Synod of Alberta: 

Edwell, Willowdale and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Douglas O. Fry, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
palmon Arm) BiG Rev Ja Ce Coopermo0 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ont., 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 

NIGERIA — (1) minister for Lagos and Ibadan 
areas. 

(2) an agriculturist — to help re-establish 
food resources in the eastern area. 
(3) registered nurses — qualifications and 
experience in nursing education and in the 
other areas of nursing, necessary. 

TAIWAN — (1) English teacher for co-educa- 
tional secondary school. 

CARIBBEAN — person with training and 
experience in Christian education for local 
and area leadership (man or woman). 

AFGHANISTAN -— registered nurses needed in 
developing country which is focusing attent- 
ion on medical needs of its people. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Northern Saskatchewan, Rev. L. W. Fourney, 
1342 97th St., North Battleford, Sask. 


Readings 


May 1 — Proverbs 3: 21-27 
May 2 — Proverbs 14: 1-4 
May 3 — Proverbs 29: 8-11 
May 4 — Proverbs 19: 11-14 
May 5 — Proverbs 21: 1-8 
May 6 — Proverbs 22: 1-6 
May 7 -— Proverbs 3: 5-10 
May 8 — Proverbs 17: 7-15 
May 9 — Proverbs 17: 1, 27-28 
May 10 — Proverbs 15: 13: 17 
May 11 — Psalm 119: 33-40 
May 12 — Psalm 63: 1-7 

May 13 — Psalm 130 

May 14 — Psalm 121 

May 15 — Psalm 23 


May 16 — Colossians |: 3-8 
May 17 — Colossians 1: 9-14 
May 18 — Colossians 1: 15-20 
May 19 — Colossians 2: 1-6 
May 20 — Colossians 2: 8-15 
May 21 — Colossians 3: 1-10 
May 22-— Colossians 3: 18-25 


May 23 — Ecclesiastes 3: 1-10 
May 24 — Job 5: 8-12 

May 25 — John 5: 1-8 

May 26 — Hebrews 12: 1-10 
May 27 — Hebrews 12: 12-18 
May 28 — Romans 12: 3-12 
May 29 — Galatians 5: 16-26 
May 30 — Acts 2: 1-4 

May 31 — Acts 1: 15-22 


— from “These Days” 
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_ ACHILDREN’S STORY 
by Ann C. Peckover 
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THE REV. STEPHEN COLLINS, the first district secretary of the new 
North-West District of the Canadian Bible Society, with Soma, his St. 
Bernard dog, beside the Bible Society van. 


m™ Have you ever been to a place where you don’t know 
anyone’ You feel strange, don’t you? The people who meet 
you, but who don’t know you yet, feel strange too, so 
everyone freezes, so to speak. Somehow, you have to get to 
know them and they have to get to know you. Then the ice is 
broken and you all feel happy. 

This “‘icebreaking” can take a very long time unless there is 
an icebreaker — someone or something who makes everyone 
forget their feeling of strangeness so that they can relax. Then 
the ice is broken in no time. I don’t know whether to call my 
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“icebreaker” a someone or a something. He’s my constant 
companion on my travels and the children love him. When I 
have to sleep in a house instead of my camper (which he 
usually shares with me), he curls up under the porch, puts his 
tail over his nose, and sleeps looking like a big furry ball. 

By now you have probably guessed that my “‘icebreaker” 
isn’t a person. You may even have guessed, pretty well, what 
he is. To fill you in on the details, he is a beautiful, 200 pound 
St. Bernard dog named Soma. He is very friendly and, as I 
mentioned before, the children love to pet him and walk with 
me when I walk him. They love to climb all over him, try to 
ride him, pet or stroke him, or hug him. One time a little boy 
lifted one of Soma’s ears and peered under the silky flopping 
outer part. When I asked him why he did that he explained 
that he was trying to see if he could look through Soma’s head 
to the other side. Maybe he’d heard the saying “In one ear and 
out the other’ and wondered if there was a direct passage 
through the head between the ears. 

One time, in Yellowknife, I was staying for a fair length of 
time and decided to teach Soma to pull a dogsled like the 
huskies of the local Anglican minister. One day I borrowed a 
sled from a friend and hitched Soma to it. As usual, some 
children were there to see Soma, so | asked if two or three of 
them would like to ride in the sled that Soma was going to be 
pulling. Three volunteered and sat down on the sled. I called 
out to Soma to “Mush!!” and told the children to hold on 
tightly. But if we thought Soma would leap forward and speed 
away immediately, we were sadly disappointed. Soma climbed 
to his feet, yawned, and then ploughed along slowly and 
steadily with the sled and the three children behind him. Since 
he was going so slowly, there was no need to hang on tightly, 
and two of the children took their hands off the sides of the 
sled and waved to the others who were watching. The third 
little boy was holding the reins, so he continued to hold onto 
them to guide Soma if that was necessary. I nearly said that 
the boy might need to slow Soma down, too, but at the rate 
Soma was going, any slower would have meant he was 
stopped! 

So things went for a while until the Anglican minister came 
along. He was sitting on his sled with his three huskies pulling 
him, snapping his whip in the air, calling out to them, and 
having a grand time. They went skimming past me and the 
minister waved cheerfully to us and called out a happy “Hi!” 
to everyone. Then it happened! 

The Anglican minister’s sled had passed us when Soma 
suddenly jerked forward. This was so unexpected that the two 
children who hadn’t been holding onto ‘something were 
thrown off and the boy with the reins nearly fell out, too. 
Soma had evidently decided this was a race and he was going 
to win. Off he charged down the road after the other sled, the 
little boy hauling back on the reins for all he was worth, but to 
no avail. Soma sped down the road and closed the gap between 
himself and the minister’s three-dog sled slowly but surely. 
With the little boy hanging on for dear life, Soma passed the 
other sled and carried on to the end of the road where he drew 
up panting beside a snowbank. He looked so proud of himself 
that no one, not even the minister, could help patting him and 
congratulating him. Naturally, I was proud, too. 

- The night, I was supposed to speak about the Canadian 
Bible Society to a gathering of people. Many more people than 
I expected showed up. The story of the Dog Race must have 
spread around. I wonder how many came to meet the owner 
of the winner. Again Soma was my “‘icebreaker.” 


(Based on a story by Rev. Stephen Collins, Canadian Bible Society 
Secretary, Northwest Territories, The Yukon and Northern British 
Columbia. 
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GO NOW IN THE POWER OF THE HOLY SPIRIT TO DO THE WILL OF GODS 
TO BE THE CHURCH IN MISSION IN THE WORLD- 


or for your own street 


a home-made god 
has no power 
for the wide world 
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IN THIS ISSUE: PEGGY’S COVE, 


Those political refugees from the U.S.A. Nova Scotia 
Illuminations - a reunion of the arts with faith 


“ILLUMINATIONS,” a week-long festival of the arts, was sponsored in April by St. 
Andrew’s Church, Humber Heights, in suburban Toronto. Drama, an art show, 
classical, rock and band music, films and a coffee house formed the program. 

“We wanted to make our own witness to the reunion of the arts with faith,” says 
the minister, Dr. Walter Welch, “affirming the world of art as a valid vocation, and 
cutting down the distance between the sacred and secular.” The festival, a year in 
preparation, attracted many from the community.* 


PHOTOSTORY BY VALERIE M. DUNN 


Music, drama, 
art, film 
and fellowship 
combine 
to form a church 


FESTIVAL OF THE ART 


COFFEE AND CONVERSATION at the art NEW FENCES FOR PARADISE, an original Grane given by the Sehaoliadss Concerts grok 
show, an extensive exhibit of work by invited of Toronto, was performed with actors placed at varying levels 
artists and members of St. Andrew’s. ina framework of pipes, and included folk music. 
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Editorials 


General assembly decisions 


@ The heaviest agenda of business for some years faces the 
240 or so commissioners who will gather in Toronto for the 
97th general assembly. It opens on Sunday, June 6, and will 
provide a full week of study, debate and action for the men 
and women who represent the 44 presbyteries of the church. 

In the group working sessions on Monday and Tuesday the 
commissioners will be given an opportunity to examine the 
reports of assembly’s boards and committees in detail and to 
assess the recommendations on which they will vote later in 
the week. 

One of the important decisions will be in the field of 
communication. The assembly will be asked to consider the 
appointment of a full-time director of audio-visual services. No 
one will question the need to develop the ministry of the 
church to the nation through the means afforded by television 


and radio. Other developments, such as the cassette recorder, 
have opened the way to new forms of worship and new 
methods of study and discussion. 

Years ago, at the 1960 general assembly in Guelph, the church 
was given a demonstration of what might be done with 
audio-visuals. But we turned it down because of the cost, and 
we have since limited our services in this field to a bare 
minimum. 

The question is one of priorities. Should The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, in this age of mass media, limit itself to the 
preaching and printing of the word? The commissioners will 
have to decide whether we do only what we think we can 
afford to do, or whether we commit ourselves in faith to 
seizing the opportunities that are open now and that may 
come to us in the future. 


Organization and planning 


® For the past ten years, in one form or another, a program 
of organization and planning has been studied within The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Over a year ago the Rev. R. P. 
Carter was appointed director of planning and development. 
To get close to the mind of the church, to feel out both its 
problems and its opportunities, Mr. Carter has done extensive 
field work. 

The committee on organization and planning has met 
frequently, and will present an extensive report to general 
assembly. A large part of it is simply a report of progress, for 
we must move slowly in the realm of change, particularly 
where structure is concerned. 

The board of world mission and a board for congregational 
life were approved in broad terms by the general assembly of 
1970. The committee on organization and planning has been 
trying to implement these two decisions and is studying three 
other groupings, theological training and personnel , finance, 
and communications. The purpose is to reduce the number of 


Your next magazine 


@ As usual, the next issue of The Presbyterian Record will be 
the July-August one, a combined summer issue. It will carry a 
full report on the general assembly, which is expected to 
conclude on June 12. There will also be a profile of the new 
moderator. 
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separate and autonomous boards of assembly by bringing 
together in larger administrative units work which is func- 
tionally similar or related. 

Specific recommendations regarding the new board of 
world mission, which will integrate the missionary work in 
Canada and overseas of the two divisions of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, will be brought to this general assembly 
for consideration. 

The contacts and studies of the committee on organization 
and planning have shown that new national structures in 
themselves will not be enough. There must be adjustments at 
the presbytery level, and renewal in the congregation, if new 
life and purpose are to be found for the church. 

The committee is engaged in a task that requires careful 
study, wise planning, and ample time for consultation and 
agreement. Its report this year is preparing the way for major 
things to come, and deserves to be considered with serious 
concern. 


However, the regular deadlines will be observed. The last 
date for news to be accepted is Monday, May 31. Only the 
pages reserved for the general assembly report will be held 
open after that date. Feature material is always processed in 
advance of the news deadline.* 
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Bishop Zulu’s 
arrest 


@ The arrest and detention of the 


Anglican Bishop of Zululand, the 
Right Rev. Alphaeus Zulu, for failing 
to produce the pass book all Africans 
in South Africa must carry, has once 
again highlighted the ordeal blacks 
must daily undergo. 

The present law which dates back 
to 1952 demands that every African 
over the age of 16 must carry a 
90-page reference book which contains 
his identity card, fingerprints, photo- 
graph, a record of his contract of 
employment and the monthly 
signature of his employer, tax receipts, 
and permits to be in an area. 

It was this “here I am” kit that 
Bishop Zulu had not on him at five 
o'clock in the morning when the 
police paid him an unexpected visit at 
a religious centre near Johannesburg. 
The 65-year-old churchman, who is a 
member of the royal house of his tribe 
and a president of the World Council 
of Churches, was bundled off to the 
police station and detained for five 
hours during which he refused to pay 
the “admission of guilt” fine of about 
$5.80 and was then released on bail. 

However, realizing the faux pas the 
local police had made the South 
African attorney general made haste to 
have the charges dropped. But this 
asks another question. What happens 
to the 600,000 Africans who are 
charged each year for not having this 
symbol of hatred in their pockets? 
They are fined, imprisoned and 
harassed. About 1,700 Africans are 
prosecuted each day under the pass 
laws. 

All this 11 years after the dramatic 
stand made by Africans in Sharpeville 
in which 69 of them were murdered 
and 180 wounded for demanding their 
essential human rights. It was the 
Sharpeville massacre that fired the 
imagination of many people to make 
sure that justice should be done on 
behalf of the oppressed. Today the 
picture is more intense and _ the 
Africans are under even greater duress. 

How does South Africa reconcile 
pass laws with the United Nations 
charter on human rights?* 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


AUTHORITY 
AND 
DISCIPLINE, 


by David Cooper, 
Atikokan, Ont. 


@ “They who clamour loudest for 
freedom are often the ones least likely to 
be happy in a free society. The frustrated, 
oppressed by their shortcomings, blame 
their failure on existing restraints. Actual- 
ly their innermost desire is for an end to 
the ‘free for all’,” says Eric Hoffer in The 
True Believer. He quotes H. G. Wells, that 
at the time of the reformation people 
“objected not to the church’s power, but 
to its weaknesses...their movements 
against the church, within it and without, 
were movements, not for release from a 
religious control, but for a fuller and 
more abundant religious control.” 

If what Hoffer mentions is true, and I 
believe it is, then the matter of authority 
becomes a crucial issue in planning for 
the future of our church. Unfortunately, 
much that is being said today is destruc- 
tive of present authority and hence a 
spawning ground for totalitarianism. Ron 
McGraw’s article in the March Record is a 
case in point. He states, “It is typical of 
the growing irrelevance of our church 
that laymen cannot be moderators of 
church courts... An erudite exposition 
by a professor of theology was sufficient 
to convince most of the laymen present 
that they were unworthy of such an 
exalted position.” 

As I recall, Dr. David Hay, at last 
year’s general assembly, did not once call 
the worthiness of the ruling elder into 
question. Those who wished lay modera- 
tors raised the issue of worthiness, and I 
submit that this notion is foreign to 
scripture and to the intent of authority in 
the church. Moses, Jeremiah and the 
disciples are the most notable examples 
of “unworthy” people called to fulfil the 
will of God. The basis of authority in the 
church is not the worthiness of the 
individual, but is the call of God to those 
he wished to perform certain tasks in his 
name. 

If the scale of virtue is employed, 
whereby a person wins his authority, then 
the matter of authority must fall within 
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the realm of either works, righteousness 
or pleasing the mob. Was the authority of 
God diminished because Moses was a 
sinner or was the authority of Jeremiah 
null and void because no one listened to 
him? Hardly. The authority was from 
God and exercised in obedience to God — 
the: same “is true for the=ministry, If.a 
minister is forced to play the “‘worthiness 
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game’ then pharisaism and popularity 
become the rules to follow. 


Regarding lay moderators, the crux of 
the matter rests in our understanding of 
discipline. The office of moderator is 
primarily one of discipline or order (Book 
of Forms, sections 13, 15) and matters of 
this kind are the responsibilities of the 
ministry. It is the responsibility of the 
teaching elder to “exercise pastoral rule” 
(Book of Common Order, p. 352) in 
Christ’s name. Ruling elders are not, as 
ordination is structured to date, the 
primary executors of Christ’s pastoral 
rule, but are to “join with the minister in 
the government of the church.” (Book of 
Common Order, p. 189). For this reason, 
it is detrimental to the good order of the 
church to bypass ordination as if it has no 
place, and force ruling elders into roles to 
which they have not been ordained or 
trained. 

The” kingdom fof God, Hissinotira 
democracy, nor is The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. God’s rule is absolute 
— and totally for the sake of his people. 
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If God were not totally capable of bring- 
ing his salvation to mankind then we 
would indeed be in trouble. God’s 
authority assures us of the complete and 
final victory of God over the forces of 
evil that threaten to destroy us. If the 
ministry, to whom this is entrusted, 
cannot express this saving authority 
through word, sacrament and discipline, 
then we have no church, for these are the 
means of grace by which God is present. 
Without such authority there is no assur- 
ance of heaven for those near death, no 
absolution for those filled with guilt, no 
help for those who viciously offer evil 
within the church thinking it is the will of 
God. Those who attack authority too 
often do so at the expense of the 
Christians entrusted to their care. 

Many latter-day prophets are saying 
that we are heading for totalitarianism. If 
we in the Presbyterian Church do not 
have some significant revival of discipline 
and respect for God-given authority, then 
indeed this totalitarianism will simply be 
the strongest power to come along. Is it 
our right to cut the church loose to fall 
victim to the torrent of public perdition? 
The church still has the structure in 
which to express its obedience to God, 
but to keep this we must stop trying to 
make everyone a king. If all members of 
the body are the same, then there is no 
body. It is a short jaunt from kingship for 
everybody to anarchy for everybody to 
serfdom of everybody! 

If we experience deadness in the 
church, this will not be changed by giving 
clergy lay roles or lay people clergy roles. 
This would be like thinking we can bring 
about resurrection simply by getting two 
corpses to change graves. Renewal will 
come by revitalizing all roles. 

I would not question that the church 
is continually in need of reform; but too 
often, under the ill-prepared utterances of 
clergy and laity, what we call reform only 
amounts to erosion. If we are to reform 
the structure of the church, let us find 
what we already have and then work 
from there. Let us enforce what we have 
that governs the structure and then, if 
changes are required, make them. At 
present we sit so loosely to our standards 
that our first act of reform must be 
obedience. 

Too much is optional right now. The 
Book of Common Order provides worship 
helps and prayers, but the book is for 
“voluntary” use. Is worship and the 
manner in which it is conducted 
voluntary? It is not. We worship at the 
command of God. God may command us 
to worship in many ways, but whether 
these are according to the Book of 
Common Order or under the direction of 
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presbytery, they nevertheless are 
obligatory. Bad practice is not one of our 
options. The same may be said for church 
school curricula. These are prepared 
according to the teachings of our church, 
but their use is optional. If this is what 
the teaching office in the church con- 
siders the best instruction, should in- 
feriority be our option? 

One of the main benefits of authority 
is that it forces us to learn. If we provide 
escapes from authority, then we are 
depriving ourselves and the church of the 
blessing of having to grapple with the 
historical acts of God as they are 
portrayed in church order. “But that 
encourages tyranny” we argue. Not so. 
We have a representative system whereby 
structures may be changed, but in the 
meantime — and this is of the utmost 
importance — the wisdom of God in the 
church is impressed on us, it ‘“‘corners”’ 
us, for our own learning and growth. One 
of the unfortunate aspects of the Scottish 
reformation was the fact that, while the 
theological offerings were brilliant, they 
did not include the safeguards of dis- 
cipline whereby their successors could 
carry on this brilliance. When the later 
church was confronted with the erudite 
challenge of the earlier reformers, it was 
too easy to step out the side door of 
“optionality”, because discipline was not 
sufficient to require intense consideration 
of what was laid down. The result, in our 
case, is a church in which light-weight 
statements by ill-prepared theologians are 
too readily accepted. This weakness must 
be corrected or the Presbyterian witness 
for which so many have toiled and 
suffered will disappear, first from the 
countenance of God and then from the 
face of the earth. We have a rich heritage, 
and I say that without sentimentality, but 
let’s use it.* 


OUT WITH 
SEPARATE 
SCHOOLS 


by Frances Kilbourne 
Mt. Brydges, Ont. 


@ “Catholics...I can’t stand THEM.” 


The busy hum of a group of my grade 
three pupils was suddenly shattered. 
Several rather surprised faces looked over 
at Robert, the author of the profound 
statement. 

“But what do you mean?” asked 
Susan, Robert’s favourite co-worker. 

“Catholics are funny,’ Robert con- 
tinued in his exposé. “I can’t stand 
them.” 

‘“‘But I’m a Catholic,’ Susan answered. 

“And so am I,”’ said Nancy, another of 
Robert’s close friends. 

Robert looked at his classmates. His 
usual aplomb was shattered. Disbelief was 
evident in his sudden loss of words, and 
quickly blushing cheeks. “Yes, but...” 

At this point I tried to smooth over 
the situation, and for once was thankful 
for the interruption of another child. 

Because of the sudden growth of our 
suburban area, Catholic and Protestant 
school children had both been enrolled in 
my class. Perhaps through this experience 
Robert had learned what I had to wait till 
I was in college to learn. 

My primary and secondary education 
was in a predominately Protestant area. 
There were a few Catholic families in our 
neighbourhood, but we didn’t have any 
reason to get involved socially. After all, 
they were DIFFERENT. They went to a 
school all their own. My shock then at 
meeting my fellow Roman Catholic 
students at teacher’s college was no less 
than Robert’s in grade three. Catholics 
could be my friends, in fact they could 
turn out to be the closest friends I 
ever had. 

I do not pretend to understand all the 
fine points of the separate school system, 
and the reasons behind its existence. But 
in light of my own experiences, and those 
of my class with their informal, fact 
sharing sessions after the “I can’t stand 
THEM” bombshell, I wonder if the 
separate school system isn’t contributing 
to the misunderstanding that continues to 
plague our communities, in spite of 
ecumenicism. 

Children learn a lot more than what is 
taught by the teacher in school. A child 
who spends his school career working and 
playing daily with children of different 
religious backgrounds will have to be 
brainwashed mighty efficiently by we, 
the elders of society, before he believes 
that Protestants. are. different, or 
Catholics are funny. 

Let’s have our children attend classes 
with others of different religious beliefs. 
Through priceless daily contacts and a 
well taught outline of the basics of other 
people’s beliefs perhaps the next genera- 
tion will not grow up seeing society in 
well defined groups of THEMS.* 
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Letters 


OPERATION FISH 


After reading ‘‘Unity or Union” in the 
April Record, I feel that your readers 
might be interested in hearing about 
“FISH”. “FISH” is a community tele- 
phone-for-help service staffed by 
volunteers. It began when a pastor, Rev. 
Derek Eastman, and a layman, Dr. 
Donald Richards, both of Old Headington 
in England, decided to do something to 
revive old-fashioned neighbourliness. 
They put cards carrying the ancient 
Christian fish-symbol in every home in 
the village with the instructions, “If you 
need help of any kind, put me in your 
window.” Each block had a volunteer 
‘“‘warden’’ in charge of watching for the 
cards and getting the needed help. The 
idea spread rapidly in England then sub- 
sequently to the U.S.A. 

We in Brampton operate a “Fish” 
service. We got the idea from a group in 
Guelph doing such work. Our group is 
comprised of people from almost every 
denomination in Brampton. Our secretary 
is an Anglican, the chairman a member of 
the Missionary Church, auxiliary service 


co-ordinators Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran, treasurer Presbyterian and 
vice-chairman United Church. Our 


volunteers numbering about 70 represent 
practically all denominations. 

The working centre of the “Fish” 
service in Brampton is our telephone 
answering service. This operates 24 hours 
a day. There are always two volunteers on 
call ready to provide assistance or trans- 
portation in an emergency. Since October 
of last year we have answered about 110 
calls. Participation in “Fish” has revealed 
to us lay people the dire needs of many 
of our citizens. We have helped women 
deserted by their husbands, young folks 
from other parts of Canada coming into 
the “Golden Horseshoe”’ seeking employ- 
ment. Husbands deserted by their wives, 
shouldering the care of their children and 
in some cases facing a mountain of debt 
piled up by their wayward erstwhile 
partners. We have been instrumental in 
reuniting separated couples. We co- 
operate with such organizations as the 
Children’s Aid Society, Homemakers, 
Welfare Department, Legal Aid, etc. We 
are careful not to intrude into the field of 
the above services but to assist where and 
when required. 

Our major expense in “Fish” is the 
telephone answering service. This has 
been maintained by contributions from 
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the various churches in the area. This we 
feel is Christian unity without union. 
Press notices and handbills have made 
‘Fish’? known to people in Brampton but 
we still have people asking, “What sort of 
an outfit is this?” 

As the West Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, original “‘Fish” group put it, 
“An individual can go to church for 20 
years, serve as an usher, work on com- 
mittees, be on the vestry, be in the 
women’s group, raise money with suppers 
and bazaars — and not once be required 
to stand up before his friends, or a 
stranger, and actually witness in word or 
deed’ 

I John 4:20 (Revised Standard 
Version) — “If anyone says, ‘I love God’, 
and hates his brother, he is a liar; for he 
who does not love his brother whom he 
has seen, cannot love God whom he has 
not seen. 21 And this commandment we 
have from him, that he who loves God 
should love his brother also.” 

Perhaps “Fish” is implimenting 
“...the unity of all branches of the 
church in carrying out the commission of 
Christ in Canada and throughout the 
world,” as voiced by our moderator, Dr. 
Dillwyn T. Evans. 


Brampton, Ont. Robert Drummond 


IN REPLY TO MR. BARKER 


I was most intrigued at the cleverness 
of Mr. Barker’s satirical letter in the April 
Record, on the concept of truth. At first 
I missed the satire but then I realized that 
taken at face value the letter proves 
conclusively that Mr. Barker said 
absolutely nothing in his 500 words. 
Taken seriously, both “A” and “B” 
would be right, so “A” is correct to 
declare that “B” is wrong. Clearly Mr. 
Barker is poking fun at those who say 
there is no standard of truth, but God 
speaks to each person individually, and 
often in a contradictory manner. 

I must applaud both his insight and his 
cleverness in writing. We need more men 
who are ready and able to declare con- 
vincingly that God’s truth is eternal and 
does not change with its reader. 
Tabusintac,N.B. | (Rev.) Don Codling 


DISAGREES WITH DR. EVANS 


We, at Paulin Memorial Church, have 
been fortunate in having heard two 
addresses by the Rev. Dr. Dillwyn T. 
Evans recently, and I feel that he is doing 
an excellent job in spreading the gospel in 
his travels as our moderator. I enjoyed his 
article “Unity or Union” and the letter 
by Mrs. Lewis regarding his work in the 


April Record, and I do not question his 
sincerity. 

However, if I may be presumptuous, I 
wish to disagree with one thought, which 
he expressed in his article, when he 
termed “activists” and “evangelicals” as 
being harmful to our church unity of 
mission and purpose. If there were more 
people willing to support mission 
endeavours, whether in or outside of our 
denomination, which are winning souls, 
we might well be having less trouble with 
our young people in their inability to 
accept the basic truths of our Apostles 
Creed, for instance, and in the apathy of 
many of our members, for we indeed 
must be lacking in something. 

As Presbyterians, we have never agreed 
merely for the sake of agreement, if we 
felt, in our conscience, that we were 
right, and I feel that this has, through the 
years, been the strength of our heritage. I 
feel that we need both of these groups 
functioning more within the framework 
of our church in which case they will 
strengthen it, and not cause a division. We 
should also be aware of those whom these 
non-denominational programmings 
(through the various media) have 
attracted to Christ, and try to bring them 
within the framework of the church 
where their “new-found faith” will be 
nourished. 

Let us then, commit ourselves to 
making the Burning Bush burn ever more 
brightly within the framework of our 
own church, in which case you have 
Presbyterians and _ not _ so-called 
“activists” and ‘“‘envangelicals”. Surely 
there is room for us all!!! 

Windsor, Ont. (Mrs. ) Marie Gordon 


LAYMEN ARE LESS ARTICULATE 


In the matter of involvement relevant 
to church matters I heartily endorse Ron 
McGraw’s observations in the March 
Record. He has really brought out into 
the open what I am sure many of us have 
witnessed over the years. 

How often have laymen left a church 
meeting angry and confused. Seldom do 
they get a chance to express their views; 
often because they are not fully versed in 
the matter at hand I admit, but more 
often because, being less articulate, they 
hesitate to participate in the discussion 
and by this time a clergyman is on his 
feet and as usual, at great length, carries 
on. 

Surely the powers that be are not 
completely blind to what is happening in 
the running of the church. 

Lennoxville, Que. J. H. Y. Cruickshank 


(Continued on page 31) 
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MEDITATION 


Hebrews 12:23 


® One year about this time, when a minister was absent from 
his pulpit on Sunday, his five-year-old son proudly offered the 
explanation that his father was “at the generals’ assembly.” 
The thought of a father belonging to so august a gathering was 
appealing to so innocent a young man. 

As a neophyte commissioner I was awed myself by the 
imposing ranks of fathers and brethren gathered in the name of 
the Presbyterian Church. (It’s no credit either to me or the 
church if I am somewhat more cynical now.) It has been 
customary for past moderators, for a variety of good reasons 
of course, though somewhat intimidating to a young com- 
missioner with something to say but unsure of his ground, 
rights, or the finer points of church law, to occupy the front 
row — not unlike a group of generals in assembly! 

At a more tender age still, | was once loaned a book written 
a generation or two ago describing the life of a small 
community where the focus of interest was still the kirk. To 
the head of one particular household devolved in due course 
the responsibility of representing his congregation as elder at 
presbytery. Although he and his wife had been thrilled at the 
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prospect, he returned from the first meeting dejected and 
disillusioned, reporting that while it may, indeed, be very 
edifying to hear one clergyman speak at one time on a given 
subject, it was most upsetting to hear “a dizzen” shouting 
several things at once. 

Some of you read a recent article in this periodical in which 
the writer lamented the difficulties in the way of full lay 
participation in the courts, boards and committees of our 
church. Many have long been aware of these. These things 
come into sharper contrast in a day when an increasing 
number of people have become concerned about participatory 
democracy. Many are troubled by the fact that we live in a 
democracy in which not all segments of its community are 
able equally to participate. The church may be suffering from 
a similar weakness. 

The term, “general assembly” occurs, I believe, in only one 
place in the New Testament — the letter to the Hebrews (12: 
23, KJV). There are variant readings of this in the many 
translations of the Greek available to us today. Its a poor 
method of exposition but as, this month, we pray for and 
participate in the 1971 assembly and congress, it might help to 
think of a few of the suggestions made. 


Translators of Good News for Modern Man, for example, 
make the English words to read, “You have come to the joyful 
gathering of God’s oldest sons.” This is one of the things that 
our afore-mentioned article-writer laments: the difficulties 
presented to any but retired laymen speaking for us in the 
courts of the church (to say nothing of lay ladies). 

Goodspeed, in his translation of 40 years ago, uses the 
phrase, ‘“‘the solemn gathering.” Presbyterians have long since 
become accustomed to the charge of solemnity, and the allied 
one of taking ourselves too seriously, but it still rankles. We 
would prefer the rendering in Good News for Modern Man, 
quoted above (“joyful”), or that of Wm. Barclay, who suggests 
that this passage speaks of angels “gathered in glad assembly,” 
or that of J. B. Phillips, who renders the passage as “the festal 
assembly of heaven and the church.” 

The writer of the Hebrews’ letter, however, was not really 
speaking of church courts specifically, Presbyterian or other, 
when he wrote the words first. The passage really begins back 
in verse 18, with the words (NEB) (addressed to Christians 
generally): “Remember where you stand . .. You stand before 
Mount Zion and the city of the living God, heavenly 
Jerusalem, before myriads of angels, the full concourse and 
assembly of the first-born citizens of heaven, and God the 
judge of all, the spirits of good men made perfect, and Jesus 
the mediator of a new covenant.” To this word, Moffat adds 
“See that you do not refuse to listen to His voice.” 

Here, then, is a passage full of many strands of thought. 
Least desirable of all is a characterization of our courts as 
“generals” assemblies.” Recalling the thought of the context in 
which the words are imbedded, we look with awe mingled 
with anticipation, to that which awaits the faithful — a great 
concourse of angels, God’s elect, God himself, and Jesus the 
Christ and saviour. It is enough to make us tremble; it is 
enough to make us shout for joy. 


PRAYER 


Hear, O God, our prayers, for ourselves and for all your 
people. Make us ever more mindful of where we all stand. As 
we pray for our general assembly and congress this month, 
aware that we stand in the presence of the great king and head 
of the church, give us all such grace that we may not “refuse 
to listen to his voice.’”’ We ask it in his Name. Amen.® 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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A ministry to political refugees 
from the U. S. A. | | 


BY ROBERT GARDNER 


WHAT SHOULD WE as Christians do about the 45,000 
or so young Americans who have come to Canada to 
escape the draft or because they aredeserters? Should 
we close our eyes to their presence, lecture them on 
patriotism, or minister to them as human beings who are 
in critical need of understanding and friendship? 

At the beginning of the year the Rev. Robert Gardner 
became co-ordinator of the ministry to U.S. draft age 
immigrants. He works under the direction of the 
Canadian Council of Churches and is supported by the 
World Council of Churches, the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., and various other 
bodies and individuals. 

Mr. Gardner is a 50-year-old minister of the Episcopal 
Church who has had years of experience in working with 
college students in the U.S.A. Here is the address that he 
gave to the annual meeting of the Canadian Church 
Press. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


™ I could begin my talk with a word-picture of the 
horrendous effect of the American military “presence” upon 
the people of Southeast Asia. But you are media people. You 
have read the dispatches, heard the tapes, seen the stills and 
the films, reviewed the books and some of you perhaps have 
even been there. The words “‘napalm’’, “defoliation’’, “search- 
and-destroy’’, ‘“‘Vietnamization’’, “‘fragging’’ have become part 
of our vocabulary. We have had body-counts for breakfast and 
atrocities for supper for some time now. This war has numbed 
our sense of moral outrage. But you are media people. I may 
assume both knowledge and sensitivity. I simply point to this 
horror as backdrop and move on. 

I could, on the other hand, dwell on what this war has done 
to the United States of America. The dollar cost has been a 
mere $115-billion since 1965. The cost in a great nation’s 
being deflected from its basic concern for the quality of life of 
its people is not measurable in dollars. The cities are 
nightmares of squalor, violence, and frustration. The streams, 
rivers and lakes are fetid. Poverty and unemployment persist. 
Racism flourishes. High schools and universities are increas- 
ingly regarded by their occupants as minimum security 
detention camps for the economically useless. To describe the 
moral climate of the nation, the jargon word is “polarization.” 
In basic English, more people are hating one another. But I file 
all this sadness by title also and press on. 

My focus is upon the individual — the individual American 
young man of draft age, between 18 and 25 years of age. I shall 
not be so stupid as to attempt a composite portrait of this 
individual. The fingerprints of no two persons are alike. The 
configurations of personality of no two individuals are alike. I 
may, however, allude to some of the influences upon their lives 
that the individuals we are concerned about have had in 
common. 

They were born between 1945 and 1953; they are the 
post-war bumper crop of babies. Their parents grew up in the 
depression. Their fathers served in World War II. They were 
raised in the longest extended period of economic prosperity 
in American history. They were fattened with a balanced diet; 
they were pumped with vitamin pills; their vision corrected; 
their teeth straightened; sent to shiny new schools with 
worried, dedicated young teachers and all graduated at sixteen 
to a driver’s license and if not to a car of their own, at least to 
a liberal use of the family car. 

I am not one of those who decry all this. Human beings are 
capable of concentrating on a limited number of goals at any 
one time. The physical well-being of an entire generation of 
middle-class youngsters was well attended to. Having spent 
many hours before large classes of American undergraduates 
during the ‘60s, I can attest they were beautiful to behold. But 
physical well-being is not enough. 

In junior high school earnest liberal social science teachers 
stimulated them into discussing the United States military 
advisory role in Vietnam and its scary esculation to all-out 
troop involvement. The earnest liberal social science teachers 
assured the kids that this was wise preventive police action and 
that by the time they were draft age it would be history. But 
the violence increased. The deaths of 100 young Americans 
each week was the calculated level of what was politically 
acceptable to the American people. It became more and more 
not the morally justifiable use of force for restraint. It became 
more and more the reckless, extravagant violence of frustra- 
tion from a proud and stubborn government which could not 
face defeat or stalemate at the hands of revolutionary 
insurgents. 

But the war was not all. An attractive, winsome young 
American president was assassinated. The kids came into my 
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church to kneel and to weep; not Catholic kids who had been 
trained in church visitation but Protestant kids who had never 
done such a thing in their lives! The dream of racial 
brotherhood was shattered and the personifications of that 
dream, Martin Luther King and Malcom X were in turn killed. 
The young president’s younger brother on whom some pinned 
their hopes was also killed. The children’s crusade of Eugene 
McCarthy ended in the wrong-headedness and sadistic outburst 
of Chicago. 

In the midst of all this, our young American reaches the age 
of 18 and must register for the draft. 

When I was on sabbatical leave in Oxford a couple of years 
ago, the dons at high table always said two things to me as a 
Yank. The first was, “We British did the thing so much better 
in the Malay Straits.”” The second was, “We British were never 
so stupid as to fight a colonial war with conscript troops!” 

In the midst of social disintegration, our young American 
registers to be conscripted to fight in a colonial war stubbornly 
protracted in the face of despoiling the lives of Southest 
Asiatics and poisoning the lives of Americans. 

The surprising fact is that, despite the popular chant, ‘Hell 
no, we won’t go!”’, many actually do go. I suppose there must 
be some who go motivated by patriotism. I’ve done a great 
deal of career and vocational counseling with young Americans 
during the last ten years but I’ve never met any. The nearest to 
it ve experienced has been a vague sense of obligation; you 
know: “Well, sir, ?m not a pacifist. I don’t have any strong 
opinions about this war. No one will hire me with my IA 
classification. I might as well join up and get it over with. 
Maybe I could try for a commission.” This, of course, is a 
graduating university man talking to his chaplain. 

Elsewhere on the social scale is the young boy from 
Nowheresville, U.S.A., who cannot go to university, who has 
no job prospects whatsoever, whose lottery number is below 
240, who is bored to distraction with dear old Nowheresville 
and to whom even the army looks good if not glamorous. And 
then there is the boy before the municipal judge on a 
breaking-and-entering charge whose father pleads for the 
charge being dropped if his son joins the Marines. Many go, the 
pressures are great. 

Some do not. There are many varieties. Some are religious 
conscientious objectors from traditional peace churches such 
as the Quakers and Mennonites. Some are religious conscien- 
tious objectors from other churches, some objecting to 
participation in all forms of contemporary war, some standing 
on the “‘just war’ tradition and objecting to this particular 
war. The latter’s case was disallowed 8 to 1 in a recent 
Supreme Court decision. In the past few years some nontheists 
have been allowed CO status if their objection is judged to be 
sincere and not expedient, deeply held, determining the 
totality of their lives, and such that they would have no peace 
if they supported any war. 

All this is not as good as it sounds. The selective service 
system is highly decentralized and justice unevenly dispensed. 
Local boards tend to be manned by middle-aged businessmen 
and professionals, many of them ex-officers, out of touch and 
sympathy with today’s youth. 

Many boards rarely if ever hear CO cases. Many applications 
are treated cavalierly if not contemptuously. Young men do 
not have the right of personal appearance or the presence of 
legal counsel at state level appeals. If appeals are denied 
unanimously by three member state appeal boards, they have 
no further redress within the system. It is a demeaning and 
disheartening course to run and many young idealists regard 
doing so as grovelling before a basically corrupt and immoral 
enterprise. (Continued) 
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They chose Canada 


Fight the system as they may, in the long run, a large 
number of our young Americans face jail, supporting the 
Vietnam War or — exile. 

Return a moment to those who allowed themselves to be 
conscripted or who volunteered, usually under duress. At boot 
camp they find themselves under officers and NCO’s returned 
from Vietnam who proudly describe themselves as professional 
killers and who are intent upon moulding the recruits and 
conscripts into professional killers. In barracks rap sessions 
they learn about the handling of prisoners in Nam, the 
day-by-day cruelties and atrocities which never reach the press. 
At G. I. coffee houses outside the base on weekends, they read 
peace literature and learn that large segments of the American 
population including such prestigious persons as senators and 
ex-generals are less than proud of this latest American war. 
Defining a deserter as a person AWOL (absent without official 
leave) for more than 30 days, there were 73,121 deserters from 
the U.S. armed services in fiscal 1969. Most of these returned, 
of course, but many faced Vietnam, the stockade or exile — 
and some chose exile. 

There are a scattering of these American exiles in Sweden, 
Great Britain, France and Japan but the overwhelming 
majority of them are in Canada — more than 45,000. If 
refusing induction into an undeclared war over which a nation 
is politically divided, if refusing to continue to serve in such a 
war can be interpreted as political acts, then these young 
Americans in Canada are political refugees. 

The churches are dealing with the fact of their presence in 
Canada. The young men are not being encouraged to come. No 
judgment is being made upon their motives in coming. They 
are being aided when here in the Jewish and Christian tradition 


of succouring the stranger at the gate. 

I shall not deal with the many problems and difficulties of 
these young men in the process of their finding their way in 
Canada. | have told this story elsewhere and I shall continue to 
tell it. My focus is upon the individual and the pressures upon 
him. 

When I was in the parish ministry, I made it a discipline to 
read at least four books on homiletics a year. I do not 
remember most of them but one point in one of them has 
remained with me. This forgotten author in a forgotten book 
argued that no sermon should end without “an attack upon 
the citadel of the will.” I shall end with an attack upon the 
citadel of your wills. 

You are media people — media people of a peculiar stripe — 
serving truth and people who are entitled to the truth through 
the church press. Please deal with the young American draft 
age immigrant as an individual. Deal with him in the round. He 
is neither saint nor sinner but the same mixture we all are ina 
morally ambiguous world. He is not a coward. It more often 
takes more guts to say “No” than to say “Yes”. He is not a 
cop-out. To seek alternatives to violence is not copping-out. 
Nor are he and his fellows the dirty, long-haired, freaked-out 
drug-pushing dregs of American society of the terrible 
caricature stereotype in the minds fortunately of only some. 

He is a unique and precious individual responding to the 
pressures of contemporary history as best he can. The beauty 
thing of my job is the company I keep. He is here and in need. 
He deserves our help. He has a story. It deserves a hearing and 
the reflective consideration of men of good will. Perhaps the 
special contribution of the church press during this fascinating 
chapter of Canadian history could be to fix a focus upon the 
individual exile-refugee in his human distinctiveness and 
dignity. 

Goaded by conscience, these young men have chosen 
Canada. Goaded by conscience, we of the churches should 
stand with them in the anguish and joy of transition to a new 
life .* 
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When did the church change 

the observance of one day a 
week from Saturday to Sunday? 
A Within the limits of _ this 

column I shall answer a con- 
troversial question broadly. It is 
important to see in the New Testa- 
ment that practice arose from 
doctrine, but also that doctrine 
arose from practice. Note: “If any 
man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine.” (St. John 7:17). 
By experierices, men like Peter 
found that the Holy Ghost acted 
independently of his “doctrine.” A 
report was made to the company of 
the disciples and they saw that God 
had spoken, and they revised their 
“doctrine” (Acts, 10 and 11). Peter 
himself had been with the Lord 
quite a time before he confessed 
Jesus was the Son of God. (St. 


Matthew 16:16). 

It is clear in the New Testament 
that the disciples at first attended 
the temple at Jerusalem (Acts 
2:46). However, we see the first 
day (Sunday) emerging into 
prominence. It was on a Sunday 
that Jesus rose from the dead. This 
heralded a new creation in distinc- 
tion to the old creation. The New 
Testament records indications of 
this. It was on the first day of the 
week that the believers were to lay 
by them in store as God had pro- 
spered them (1 Corinthians 16:1). 
We ask, why the first day if the 
seventh should have been kept? 
There is no logical answer except 
that they were keeping Sunday, not 
Saturday. See also Acts 20:7. It was 
on the Lord’s day that John was in 
the Spirit (Revelation 1:10). Again, 


why this day? 

In view of this the reformers 
spoke, as does our catechism, of the 
“Christian Sabbath” — a phrase at 
present in disfavour in some 
quarters. “At the end of the 
apostolic age, the observance of the 
first day, in honour of the Lord’s 
resurrection, was the standard 


practice. Every Sunday is an 
“Easter” Sunday. 
Finalives =pledseme 110. secor 


respondence on this question. It 
always provokes letters and I have 
neither the time nor the facilities to 
deal with heavy correspondence 
and controversies. 


Send questions to: Rev, Dr. L, H. Fowler, 
Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, Willowdale, 
Ont, Include name and address, for in- 
formation only. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


Presbyterian College 


@ History was made at the 104th convocation of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, on May 5, when the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on a woman. Miss 
Margaret Webster received this honour in recognition of her 
contribution to the church as principal of Ewart College, 
Toronto, a post that she has held since September, 1958. 

Two graduates of the college also received the D. D. degree, 
the Rev. Jesse E. Bigelow of Westmount Church, Edmonton, 
Alberta, and Rev. Robert G. MacMillan of Knox Church, 
Oakville, Ontario. 

The diploma of the college was given to the two men who 
graduated this year, James E. Matheson and John Kenneth 
MacLeod. They will receive the Bachelor of Divinity degree 
from McGill University. 

The acting principal, Rev. Dr. C. Ritchie Bell, presided at 
the convocation, held in the Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul. The address was given by Rev. Dr. George Johnston, 
dean of the faculty of religious studies at McGill University. 

Reverting to an earlier practice, the Presbytery of Montreal 
during the convocation licensed the two graduates to preach. 

Mr. A. G. Palmer, retiring after 20 years as superintendent 
of the residence, was given a citation by the chairman of the 
college board .* 


Knox College 


® “The Protestant Problem of Tradition and Scripture” was 
the topic of Rev. Dr. James D. Smart when he addressed the 
127th convocation of Knox College, Toronto, on May 4. 
Formerly a professor at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City, Dr. Smart is now associate minister of Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 

Fourteen men and two women were graduated. In addition 
the B. D. degree was conferred on J. W. Cruickshank, R. P. 
Fourney, A. R. Gibson, A. Glen, N. C. Gordon, R. J. G. 
Kennedy, Miss R. E. Kinnon, Miss M. L. Landell, W. R. Lewis, 
D. M. Marple, R. D. Neil, W. A. Newman and the Rev. R. C. 
Spencer. 
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GRADUATIONS 


18 ministers 
and 
3 deaconesses 
graduate 


this year 


The degree of Master of Theology was received by the Rev. 
R. K. Anderson, the Rev. Keun Whan Kang, and the Rev. L. E. 
Siverns. 

The degree of Doctor of Theology by examination was 
conferred on Rev. Prof. D. D. Grohman. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was received by 
the Rev. Alan A. Brash, associate secretary of the World 
Council of Churches; the Rev. Arthur J. Gowland, secretary of 
the board of evangelism and social action for the past eleven 
years; and the Rev. Max V. Putnam, minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Kingston, Ont., who is a member of the administrative 
council of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

The Rev. Principal J. Stanley Glen presided at the convoca- 
tion. The moderator of the 96th general assembly, Rev. Dr. 
Dillwyn T. Evans of Thornhill, read the lesson and led in 
prayer. 

A. Ross Gibson headed the graduating class and won the 
travelling scholarship. R. D. Neil, W. A. Newman, D. M. Marple 
and J. W. Cruickshank also were awarded post-graduate 
scholarships .* 


Ewart College 


@ “Quality education to build the church” was the theme of 
the address given by the Rev. James A. Thomson of 
Bracebridge and Gravenhurst, Ont., at the graduation service 
of Ewart College, held in Knox College Chapel, April 29. The 
speaker discussed the discrepancies between church and public 
education. 

Three young women graduated, Catherine Goss of Sydney, 
N.S., Helen Oliver of Sarnia, Ont., and Linda Wood of Harvey 
Station, N. B. All received scholarships. Two awards in 
Christian education went to both Miss Goss and Miss Wood, 
the latter also receiving the award given to a graduate under 
appointment by the W.M.S. (W.D.) Miss Oliver received a prize 
for completing a special project in the field of missions. 

Undergraduates received prizes as follows: Janet Main (2), 
Charlotte Brown (2), Brenda Moncrieff (3), Margaret Stewart 
(2), and one each to Patricia White, Margaret MacLeod and 
Ferne Chatterson.* 
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NEWMAN of Knox 
Church, Toronto, 


studied at the Univer- 


sity of Toronto and 
the University of 
Guelph. He has a 
wife Kathryn Mary 
and two children. 


A. ROSS GIBSON, 
a member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, 
Whitby, Ont., is 

a graduate of the 
University of 
Toronto. He has a 
wife, Kathleen. 


ANDEW S. K. LEE, 
a member of Knox 
Church, Toronto, is 
a graduate of 
Union Christian 


College, Seoul, Korea. 


He has a wife, Shinhi 
and two children. 


WINSTON ANTHONY 


, 
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MARPLE, of Lake 
Ainslie Church, 
Cape Breton, N.S., 
a graduate of St. 
Francis Xavier 
University, will 
undertake graduate 
studies in New 
Testament. 


ROBERT P. 
FOURNEY of St. 
Andrew's Church, 
Lancaster, Ont., a 
graduate of Sir 
George Williams 
University, has a 
wife Janice, and 
baby son. 


CECIL A. CUN- 
NINGHAM, a 
member of Paterson 
Memorial Church, 
Sarnia, Ont. He has 
a wife, Mary, and 
five children. 


DUNCAN MURDO 


W. RODERICK 
LEWIS of Runny- 
mede Church, 
Toronto, isa 
graduate of the 
University of 
Toronto. He is 
married, with a 
wife, Olive. 


ROY A. TAY 


Dorothy, and 
children. 


RALPH NEIL of St. 
Timothy’s Church, 
Ottawa, Ont., a 
graduate of Queen's 
University, has a 
wife, Bonnie, and 
son. 


MARY LESL 
LANDELL, a member 
of Knox Church, 


Preston, Ont. 


ROBERTA E. 
KINNON, a member 
of Rosedale Church, 
Toronto, isa 
graduate of the 
University of Saskat- 
chewan. 


JOHN CRUICKSHANK, 
of Knox Church, 
Windsor, Ont., a 
graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Windsor, has 

a wife, Jackie, and 

four children. 


NOEL C. GORDON 
of St. George's 
Church, London, 
Ont., a graduate of 
the University of 
Western Ontario, 
has accepted an 
appointment to 
Braeside Church, 
St. Albert, Alta. 


LOR, 


of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Stirling, Ont., 
and a graduate of 
Laurentian Univer- 
sity, has a wife, 
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,isa 
graduate of McMaster 
University, Hamilton. 
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R. J. GRAHAM 
<ENNEDY of St. 
Andrew's Church, 
Fort Frances, Ont., 
4 graduate of the 
University of 
Toronto, will study 
for a master’s degree 
in church history. 
He has a wife, 
Catharine. 
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Presbyterian College 
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KENNETH MURRAY 


LEROY WHEATON, 
a graduate of York 
University, has a 
wife, Elfrieda, and 
two children. 


ART PATTISON, 

a member of St. 
Paul’s Church, 
Ottawa, Ont., anda 
graduate of Carleton 
University, has a wife, 
Freda, and baby son. 


JAMES E. 
MATHESON, a 
member of Ephraim 
Scott Memorial 
Church, Montreal, 
is a graduate of 

Sir George Williams 
University. 


JOHN KENNETH 
MacLEOD of St. 
James Church, 
Boularderie, Cape 
Breton, N.S., isa 
graduate of Sir 
George Williams 
University. He has a 
wife, Marilyn. 


MRS.S. WOODCOCK, wife of the senior minister, 
with youngsters at the family Lenten workshop and 


pancake supper. 
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ABOVE: The Silver Jubilee service, on the banks of the Ottawa River. 
LEFT: The kindergarten department. 


Deep River's 


@ There’s a truly ecumenical congregation in Deep River, 
Ontario, situated on the banks of the Upper Ottawa River, 120 
miles from the nation’s capital. For Deep River Community 
Church has members drawn from 25 different denominations, 
totaling 500 in all. 

Deep River is a company town, the site of Canada’s nuclear 
research laboratories under Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd. So 
the congregation is composed largely of scientific and 
technical personnel from the laboratories. Such prominent 
persons as Dr. D. A. Keys, former scientific adviser to the 
president AECL, and also the president, Dr. J. L. Gray, are 
members. 

The church was formally established in 1946 and a 
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Christian education centre added in 1960. It is a church that 
does not live to itself, but is in friendly association with, and 
contributes financial support to the United Church of Canada, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, and the Baptist Conven- 
tion of Ontario and Quebec. The senior minister, Rev. Stanley 
Woodcock, is a Baptist, and the assistant, the Rey. Paul Parkin, 
is a minister of the United Church. 

The outreach of Deep River Community Church is more 
than just a 25-year experiment in ecumenicity. Its influence 
reaches out and around the world. In 1970 the mission givings 
went over the top, reaching a total of $15,300. This year’s 
missions budget is $16,000. Their missionary effort is both 
non-denominational and inter-denominational. For instance, 
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DEEP RIVER Community Church draws members 


from 25 denominations. 


munity Church 


this year they plan to send $1,600 to each of the following: 
Dr. Graham’s Homes and Ludhiana Christian Medical College, 
both in India; and in Seoul, Korea, the Crippled Children’s 
Centre of Severance Hospital. Also at Severance, the Sunday 
school helps to support a cot in the children’s ward, 
contributing $400 annually. And substantial help is given each 
year to the Leprosy Mission and the Canadian Bible Society. 

The congregation’s missionary interest includes Canada, 
too. They contribute to the Grenfell Labrador Medical Mission 
on the east coast and send $1,000 to the Bella Coola General 
Hospital of the United Church’s west coast mission. Another 
$800 goes to the Kenora Fellowship Centre of the Pres- 
byterian Church, which provides a haven for Indians of that 
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area. 

The inner city mission work of Woodgreen Church in 
Toronto and Eastwood Baptist in Hamilton also receive 
support, and teams of summer student volunteers go to work 
and gain experience in these places. Every summer the Deep 
River Church brings 40 children from the stifling downtown 
area of Toronto to their community for a week’s holiday. As 
well as helping the children the visit provides personal 
involvement for the host families. 

General support, amounting to 21% of the entire mission 
givings, is divided equally among the Baptist Convention of 
Ontario and Quebec, The Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
the United Church of Canada. For overseas relief the Canadian 
Council of Churches receives $600. 


Three theological student bursaries of $500 each are 
awarded on the basis of financial need to young men entering 
the ministry at Queen’s Theological College, Knox College and 
McMaster Divinity College. One of the congregation’s most 
rewarding experiences was a visit from two recipients of the 
bursaries, who preached and shared the fellowship of the 
church. In the field of Christian education, the church 
provides both leadership and financial support to Camp 
Lau-Ren, situated six miles up the river and operated by the 
Renfrew Presbytery of the United Church. 

Since Deep River Church pays for its own deputation work, 
$600 is set aside for a mission education fund which pays 
honoraria and expenses of visiting missionaries. Special mission 
speakers during the year included the Rev. Walton Tonge, 
personnel secretary of the board of world missions of the 
United Church of Canada; Dr. and Mrs. Ian Robb from 
Severance Hospital and Yonsei University Medical College, 
Korea; Miss Louise Gamble, a Presbyterian deaconess from 
Taiwan, and Dr. Kenneth McMillan, general secretary of the 
Canadian Bible Society. 

The congregation’s own community is not neglected. Three 
mornings a week the Christian education centre is a hive of 
busy little Bible beginners of pre-school age, while the church 
basement is occupied each day by the Deep River Nursery 
School. The Messengers, Explorers, Canadian Girls in Training 
and Cadets are all active mid-week groups. Even the grand- 
mothers enjoy a pleasant afternoon of tea and conversation 
each month at the Grandmother’s Tea. 

Unique in good eating, good fellowship and good humour is 
the men’s club, meeting monthly, while the women’s circle 
promotes Christian fellowship among women of the congrega- 
tion. Four different study groups meet informally in various 
homes each week, as well as a devotional Bible study group. 
Both an up-to-date library and the church bookroom fill the 
need for Christian books in the community. 

Teacher training courses are arranged each fall, and the 
Sunday school is staffed with 50 teachers, covering all 
departments from nursery to senior. Baby sitters are provided 
in the nursery for the two morning worship services, and there 
is both a junior and senior choir. 

The Christian education centre with its P.A. system and 
modern kitchen accommodates several community organiza- 
tions such as the Forty-Niners, the Red Cross Blood Donors 
Clinic, drug forums and Brownie and Guide banquets. 

Life at Deep River Community Church is a rich and 
rewarding experience for its members. In addition to the local 
congregation there are frequent visitors from many countries 
around the world. When one attends worship, he is as likely to 
find himself in the pew with a nuclear physicist from 
Pakistan or a chemical engineer from Taiwan, as with his next 
door neighbour.* 
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Mf Is Jesus Christ — Superstar, the recorded rock opera based 
on the last seven days of Christ’s life, a breakthrough in 
contemporary interpretation of the gospel, or a blasphemy? 

Opinions vary, but most of the reviewers in the church 
press give the work high praise. Back in January, writing in the 
Record, the Rev. Ted Siverns said, ‘‘You will either swear at it, 
or buy it, but for this writer, it’s great.” 

Superstar, written by two young Englishmen, Tim Rice, 27, 
librettist, and Andrew Lloyd Webber, 22, composer, drew this 
comment from Harry and Glenys Oussoren, writing in the 
United Church Observer: 

“Basing the lyrics on little more than the gospel narrative, 
Tim Rice confesses Jesus’ utter humanity. Jesus is a man. A 
charismatic and compassionate man, but no more than a man. 
Rice is quick to explain that he is not trying to undermine or 
destroy anyone’s belief in Christ’s divinity. Rather, he is 
simply stating who Jesus is for him. 

That many will see Superstar as a mockery of their faith is 
tragic. Webber and Rice are serious. Their work reflects a 
well-represented view of Christ, and as such it deserves serious 
attention. 

The work portrays Jesus as a hero — a superstar — who 
succumbs to the adulation of the crowd. Judas is the 
somewhat humourless protagonist who strives to keep Jesus 
honest. Jesus’ problem, as Judas sees it, is ‘You’ve started to 
believe the things they say of you. You really do believe this 
talk of God is true.’ This is the tragic flaw which propels Jesus 
along to the crucifixion. 

For Judas, execution is the logical end for a man who has 
begun to matter more than the things you (Jesus) say. But it is 
at its conclusion that Superstar really reflects contemporary 
ambiguity about Christ. A gradual crescendo of eery music 
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interspersed with Jesus’ last words hints that more than the 
death of a man is taking place here. This feeling is reinforced 
when immediately before the crucifixion the choir and voice 
of Judas pleadingly ask: ‘Jesus Christ, Jesus Christ, Who are 
you? What have you sacrificed? Jesus Christ Superstar, Do you 
think you’re what they say you are?’ 

Such a question at the end of this confession is asked by 
Webber and Rice and a searching world. The onus to answer is 
placed squarely where it belongs: on the listener .. . 

Webber has brilliantly shown that today’s music can be an 
effective vehicle for meaningful, moving communication. 

Jesus Christ — Superstar deserves to be heard. With eager 
anticipation we can await the stage production of this 
contemporary confession of faith.” 

Numerous church leaders have reacted in a similar vein. The 
views of an Anglican bishop are reported in the denomina- 
tional publication Canadian Churchman: 

“Bishop Harry Hunt, suffragan bishop of Toronto and a 
man well-versed in music and literature, has listened often and 
carefully to the rock opera and has studied it along with 
parallel examples from the New Testament. He knows the 
record well and speaks highly of it. He is impressed because it 
is not only an album for young people but for people of all 
ages — at least, he adds, ‘those who are tuned into the times 
and who are sympathetic with the integration of religious 
themes for the culture in which we live.’ 

The story of the passion of Christ has been told many times 
in many ways according to the era in which it was told. Bach 
told it, Handel told it, and always the theme was constant. 
Jesus Christ Superstar is an expression of the theme for these 
times. 

‘Conventional people’, says Hunt, ‘are sometimes shocked 
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by this interpretation. Those people should make an attempt 
to understand and appreciate what modern music is saying 
through jazz, rock and soul. The great appeal in Superstar is 
that these serious young artists have done us a magnificent 
service in rolling away the centuries. They have depicted Jesus 
as people saw him at the time. It makes you feel as if you, too, 
are there, and this is why it moves me so deeply.” 

The paper goes on to call this album ‘‘one of the most 
important and significant stories about the passion of Christ 
ever to be told in our times.” ‘“To some it is shocking, even 
blasphemous,” the paper says. But “to most, it is a sensitive, 
emotional, lyrically beautiful tale put to brilliant and moving 
music.” 

Amid the chorus of praise there are a few dissonant voices. 
Evangelist Leighton Ford, writing in The Presbyterian Journal 
(U.S.A.), wonders whether Superstar is true to the gospel as he 
understands it: : 

“the rock opera from England is confronting the now 
generation with the most crucial of all questions: who is Jesus 
Christ? To many, the title will seem sacrilegious. However, the 
widespread controversy over this rock opera has indicated that 
young people, turned off by the organized church, are still 
obsessed as never before with Jesus. 

The opera is supposedly based on the scriptures, but it lacks 
the clear compelling testimony of scripture to the person of 
Jesus Christ. 

Over and over the chorus asks, ‘Who are you?’ The album 
concludes with the voice of Judas coming back from the dead 
and still questioning who Jesus is. ‘Don’t get me wrong,’ says 
Judas, ‘I only want to know.’ And then the haunting chorus 
follows, ‘Jesus Christ, Superstar, do you think you’re what 
they say you are?’ 
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The opera does not supply the answer. In fact, it ends with 
Christ in the grave. This underlines the dilemma of many 
contemporary young people. They are attracted by Jesus, but 
they are not sure who he is. 

Some see Jesus as a revolutionary. He was, but not in the 
same way as the violent revolutionaries of his day. His 
kingdom, he said, was not of this world. It was not by force of 
arms that his followers turned the Roman empire upside 
down. 

Others picture Jesus as “gentle Jesus, meek and mild.’ Again, 
that’s true, but at the same time there was something tough 
about him. He said that he had come to cast fire on the earth 
and that he had come to bring not peace but a sword. 

Some see Jesus as the first hippie. However, the Bible 
doesn’t indicate that Jesus appeared in any way different to 
other people of his time. In any case, he said what was inside a 
man was more important than the outside. 

Other people believe Jesus to be an establishment man, the 
teacher who inspired Western civilization, chaplain of the 
status quo. It is true that Jesus has been one of the greatest 
influences in Western society, yet he offended many of the 
leaders of his day by exposing their hypocrisy. 

Some would think of him as a black Jesus, leader of an 
underground black movement. But Jesus was not black, 
neither was he a white. Anglo-Saxon, blue-eyed blond. Jesus 
belongs to no one race, he is for all men. 

So the more we try to squeeze Jesus into our pigeonholes, 
the more he will not fit. He is bigger than any of them...” 


In a more scholarly tone, the ecumenical weekly Christian 
Century observes: 

“The popular Jesus cult... associated with the rock opera 
Jesus Christ — Superstar — is both more and less than its label 
suggests. Like the rest of the counterculture, Superstar attacks 
the sentimentalists of the Establishment — in this case 
particularly the conventional beliefs about an unworldly Jesus. 
The fact is that, when it rejects the docetism of popular 
religion and underscores the humanity of Jesus, the opera is 
more orthodox than it knows. (It should put all of us church 
members to shame for having so long condoned anemic 
caricatures of an enfleshed God.) But in presenting Jesus as a 
superstar in the current anti-hero tradition, the opera’s 
biography is autobiography echoing going Aquarian assump- 
tions, and in consequence it denies the radical overagainstness 
of Jesus and thoroughly tames the gospel.” 

This last comment leads us to some questions which I 
wonder whether some writers and church leaders may have 
overlooked in their enthusiasm. 

As a person deeply committed to seeking and creating 
contemporary expressions of Christian faith, | looked forward 
with eager anticipation to hearing Superstar. But I came away 
with a distinctly let-down feeling. 

Why would any writer of today, who really wants to probe 
into the meaning of Christ for contemporary people, write a 
work confining him to the dusty past? Surely Christ alive and 
active in our world of the present is where the reality of the. 
gospel is put to the test today, not in a re-hash of the 
over-familiar events told in the Bible. Handel, Bach and the 
rest have already done the latter, and is there really a need for 
more in the same vein, even embellished with rock music? 

To be truly contemporary, a work must re-state our faith in 
contemporary terms, firmly coming to grips with the often 
painful realities that we must confront in the 20th century. 
Only then can it disturb and challenge us, rather than pacify 
and merely uphold what we already believe. 

The Christ depicted in Superstar, while more down-to-earth 

(Continued) 
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PICTORIAL PLATES 

Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. Wholesale prices. Organizations 
only. 

Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


Fernie House 

This is a home for rehabili- 

tation of boys who have 

been in some. difficulties 

with the law. 

The National Development 

Fund will provide $15,000 

to assist the Presbytery of 
ad East Toronto to find a suit- 
NDF able home for this work. 


If you have moved, 
please advise the 
Record office immediately. 


ASSISTANT TO COMPTROLLER 


Our client, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, is seeking the 
services of an Accountant to assist the Comptroller. 

The successful candidate will have a recognized accounting 
degree and will be experienced in administering business and 
financial affairs including budgets, investments, financial 
analysis and reports. 

The Assistant to Comptroller must be competent to deal with 
Church Boards, Church Committees and representatives of 
the business community, be able to communicate effectively 
both verbally and in writing, and have the ability to get along 
well with people at all levels. 

Reply, giving full details of education, experience and 
present remuneration, to MR. L. M. HELMER . 


The Thorne Group Ltd. Management Consultants 
Box 260 Royal Trust Tower, TORONTO — File Number 71767 


the great NEW 
“youth -thing’” 
in Muskoka - 


KESWICK : ¢ 


a professional — superbly programmed new camping experience for the 
KEEN — ALERT — ACTIVE 


NOW generation! 
2-4-6 or 8 weeks summer programs—July 3 to Aug. 28 


Not just another ‘‘new’’ camp — but a 
scintillating modern ‘NOW’ camp geared for 
today’s youth — _ extensive, completely 
supervised activities — fully-balanced pro- 
grams emphasize individual growth through 
personal attention to each camper. 


You just couldn't dream a more meaningful, unforgettable camping experience 
for the young ‘now’ generation. Write for a colour brochure and information— 
or CALL (416) 486-8370 today! 


Perec ee nem ee seer e eee sere eee eseseneee CLIP and MAI L sie ears aetna hiaa Goons Tes an Bah aR Sate ec a 
John Wilkinson, Camp Director . 
Keswick Youth Camp - 
400 Mt. Pleasant Rd., Toronto 7, Canada . 
Please send me full information about KESWICK YOUTH CAMP ‘71 


Address after July1 | WAITIG vvsseenressereressesscccnererssenens fatelok cs ings statbiaie oi wale(dh tain(orantelsialdsiaastpeisecloleniessitcisede 
Ferndale, Port Carling pT lager Fre) 
Ontario 


News 


Waterloo consultation 
to study world mission 


This year The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is making a careful examination 
of its world mission obligation. As part of 
this the general board of missions is 
convening a world consultation at 
Waterloo Lutheran University, Waterloo, 
Ont, June 17-22. 

The objective of the consultation is to 
define the world mission task today in 
terms that are authentic to the gospel, real 
to the contemporary world, firmly set in 
the realities of the worldwide church and 
meaningful for the involvement of the 
local congregations. 

Preparatory studies have preceded the 
consultation in congregations and groups 
both in Canada and across the world. 

Participating in the Waterloo consulta- 
tion will be some 40 persons from over- 
seas churches, and some 60 persons who 
represent a variety of interests in the life 
and work of our church across Canada. 

Among those invited from overseas 
are: Dr. In Ha Lee, general secretary of 
the Korean Christian Church in Japan; 
the Rev. Nwachuku Eme, general 
secretary of the Synod of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Nigeria; Right Rev. R. 
S. Bhandare, Bishop of Nagpur of the 
Church of North India; and representa- 
tives from Guyana, the Caribbean 


Su perstar Continued 


than the strictly traditional figure, still 
comes through as being rather insipid, 
tame and conventional. Why on earth 
would anybody be upset or disturbed 
about this kind of man? Is the Christ we 
meet here really much different from the 
one frequently found in tedious Sunday 
school lessons, or uninspired sermons? 

The text, although (thank goodness) 
abandoning the thees and thous of tradi- 
tional church music, sometimes sounds 
like an expression of one who has never 
grown in his understanding of Christ 
beyond an age 12 Sunday school level. 
The music is pleasing but probably not 
outstanding of its kind. One does get the 
feeling that much of it comes out of the 
same meat-grinder, being somewhat 
repititious in expression and performa- 
nce. 

Jesus Christ — Superstar will probably 
sound exciting and creative to some who 
have been exposed mainly to the tradi- 
tional. But as a serious contemporary 
expression of Christianity for today, I 
find it inadequate. *® 

— Valerie M. Dunn 
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Assembly of Reformed Churches, and the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan. 

Representatives of other mission 
boards will include Dr. John Hamilton, 
Church of Scotland, the Rev. Boris 
Anderson, the Presbyterian Church of 
England, Dr. Watson Street, the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S., and Dr. 
Donald Wilson, the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 

The consultation will be a working 
meeting with everyone assigned to a small 
group. It will seek to establish guidelines 
in world mission strategy for the next 
decade, and guidelines to the local con- 
gregation in its mission activity. 


General assembly opens 


June 6 in Toronto 

The 97th general assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada will open 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, on 
Sunday evening, June 6, at 8 p.m. 

Rev. Dr. Dillwyn T. Evans, moderator 
of the 96th general assembly, will con- 
stitute the court and install the new 
moderator. The official nominee is Rev. 
Dr. Murdo Nicolson, minister of Grace 
Church, Calgary, Alberta. 

This year the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper will be observed: on Wednesday 
morning rather than Sunday night. All 
sessions after the first will be in Knox 
College chapel on the campus of the 
University of Toronto. 

Working groups will meet with re- 
presentatives of the assembly’s boards 
and committees on Monday and Tuesday, 
both morning and afternoon. At a 
banquet in Knox Church on Monday 
night greetings will be received from civic 
and fraternal delegates. 


Retiring Presbyterians 


honoured by council 

A dinner in honour of the Rev. B. E. 
Howell and Rev. Dr. L. H. Fowler was 
held during meetings of the administra- 
tive council on April 13. Mr. Howell is 
retiring after ten years as comptroller of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. Dr. 
Fowler is retiring after four years as 
secretary of the council, but will continue 
as a clerk of general assembly. 

Mr. J. G. Inglis, chairman of the 
administrative council, presided at the 
dinner. Engraved silver trays from council 
members were presented to the two men. 
Rev. Dr. E. J. White of Edmonton made 
the presentation to Dr. Fowler, and Mr. 
Frank Whilsmith of Toronto paid tribute 
to Mr. Howell. 

Rey. Dr. Donald C. MacDonald who 
has been assistant secretary of the council 
for the past year, becomes secretary, 
effective July 1. Mr. James Barbour, 
assistant comptroller since April, 1966, 
has been appointed comptroller effective 
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Let your 


Heart Go- 
World Wide! 


IT HURTS 
TO BE ABANDONED 


Little Lin San had been wan- 
dering all day through the streets 


| of Taipei, Formosa, looking for 


her mother. 


She was cold, hungry and fright- 
ened, and it was almost dark. 


Our staff worker found her here, 
leaning against this rough wall. 
Lin San looked up and asked, 
“Please, help me find my mother.” 


Was Lin San abandoned? Lost? 
Are her parents even still alive? 
We will probably never know. 


And she is only one of thou- 
sands—children who look to us @# 
for love and care. Since 1938 : 
North American families 
been sponsoring such children, 
sharing their blessings with 
youngsters around the world. 

For only $12 a month, you too 


can help a child like Lin San. You 
will receive a photograph, personal 


history and the opportunity to 


write letters. 


Your child will know who you 
are, and will answer your corre- 
spondence. You can send a special 
gift at Christmas or for a birthday. 
You will find that helping a needy 
child this way is an intimate, per- 
son-to-person experience. 


Little Lin San and children like 
her need your love. So won’t you 
help? Today? Thank you. 


Some areas of greatest need are: 
India, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Tai- 
wan, the Middle East, Africa, Bra- 
zil, Mexico; or let us choose a 
youngster from our emergency list. 


have 4g 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


ONES VEar IN Cae cacti eae ene edie ecg 
(Name Country 
I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 
full year{_] first month [] 
I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
toL help) bys giving: $iacn es satantas 


(J Please send me more information. 
Name 


Place 


=CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA== 
1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 
I wish to ‘‘sponsor’ a boy {] girl [J] for CCF 


is experienced, effi 


cient, economical and con 
scientious, Approved by th 
Income Tax Branch of the ; 
Dept. of Revenue, Ottawa, 
State 


ren’s Fund has been helping 
children around the world 
since 1938 and at present fe 
assists over 90,000 children in nearly 
homes and projects in over 50 countries, 
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July 1. 

The growing importance of the 
audio-visual department was recognized by 
the council when it agreed to recommend 
to the general assembly that a full-time 
director of audio-visual services be 
appointed. Part-time directors have served 
the department for several years. 

The council will recommend to the 
general assembly that the Crieff Con- 
ference Centre proposal be further 
deferred “‘in view of the financial position 
of our church.” 

The appointment of a full-time 
director for the personnel committee was 
approved by the administrative council, 
which met at Ewart College for its semi- 
annual meeting. 


The 1971 Congress 


Church leaders from overseas will 
share in discussion of the theme “The 
CRUX of the Matter” at the 1971 Pres- 
byterian Congress at the University of 
Guelph, June 24-27. 

Twelve of the participants in the 
consultation on church mission which 
meets in Waterloo, June 17-22, will 
remain for the 1971 Congress. 

Congress delegates will have an op- 
portunity of learning at first-hand more 
about the work of the church throughout 
the world. Delegates from overseas will 
help to broaden the perspective of 
Canadian delegates. 

Mrs. K. Denton Taylor of Belleville, 
Ont., who has headed the Congress plan- 
ning committee, is to be chairman of the 
three-day gathering in Guelph. 


West Toronto seminar 


About 120 delegates from congrega- 
tions attended a renewal-action seminar 
in the Presbytery of West Toronto. 

Speakers dealt with the theme “Get- 
ting the Word Around” and small discus- 
sion groups engaged in four one-hour 
sessions. Plans were made for implemen- 
tation and follow-up. 

The chairman of the seminar was the 
Rev. John H. Robertson. 


Use of cable television 
theme of church brief 


The right of public participation in the 
programming of reserved “citizen 
channels” on cable television was stressed 
in a brief submitted by Interchurch 
Broadcasting to the Canadian Radio- 
Television Commission’s hearings in 
Montreal. Interchurch Broadcasting 
includes the national broadcasting staffs 
of the Anglican and United Churches and 
of the National Catholic Communications 
Centre. 

The brief calls on the commission to 
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designate one channel on every cable 
system in Canada as a “‘citizen’s channel” 
reserved for “community programming” 
under the control of a citizen’s co- 
ordinating committee rather than of a 
cable company. 

The interchurch brief speaks of com- 
munity programming as “programming, 
which, as much as possible, is scheduled 
and made by ordinary citizens with the 
goal of creating or furthering a state of 
community among themselves or between 
themselves and others.” It regards the 
process of involving people in designing 
and creating programming and dealing 
with viewer responses as more important 
than the program itself. 

The cost of operating such a com- 
munity channel should come, at least in 
part, from an assessment of a fixed 
percentage of each cable company’s gross 


subscriber revenue, according to the brief. 

On the question of viewer access, the 
Interchurch authors suggest that cable 
television will become a fundamental 
social resource, a necessity. They there- 
fore declare themselves in support of 
“any reasonable measures, technical or 
financial, which would extend to rural 
communities the range of programming 
available to town and city dwellers.” 
They also affirm that lower income 
groups must have the same right of access 
to information and communication 
through cable television as others. 

With respect to channel allocations on 
any cable system, the Interchurch brief 
urges that first priorities should be for 
Canadian stations and networks (English 
and French) before any channels are 
allocated for the relay of American 
stations or networks. 


A Faith for All Reasons 


At Willowdale Presbyterian Church a 
varied and imaginative program has been 
carried out this year. Willowdale is a 
suburb stretching north from the city of 
Toronto. 

It began with a Window-on-the-World 


missions week-end, which included a 
congregational world menu dinner. 
Overseas calls to three Presbyterian 


missionaries were heard by the entire 
congregation over an amplifier. 

At the end of March some 40 Willow- 
dale members went out on a community 
friendship visitation. They called on 
1,500 homes in the area. 

“A Faith for All Reasons” was the 
pre-Easter theme at Willowdale Church, 
and special speakers, including the 
moderator, Dr. Dillwyn T. Evans, were 
heard on Sunday evenings. 

Youth and young people of the junior 


COLOURFUL and contemporary displays and banners brought all age groups out to the ‘‘Window-on- 


choir, C. G. I. T., the senior high Bible 
class, the Quarendi Bible class, and the P. 
Y. P. S., participated in Sunday evening 
services. 

Laymen shared the increase of church 
activities at Willowdale. Frank Whilsmith 
is convener of the mission outreach 
committee. Lloyd Fraser, who took these 
photos, sings and teaches at Willowdale. 


# 


SHOWN ABOVE are some of the visitors who 
participated in a community visitation, contact- 
ing 1500 families. 


the-World’’ programs of Willowdale Church, Ont., including, left, Michael Quosai, Sandra Barker, 
David de Wever, Sharon Owen, Allison Penning, Gary Teare, and Arthur Owen. 
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He volunteers again! 


Lieut-Colonel the Rev. John 
W. Foote, V.C., has volun- 
teered to do duty to The 
Presbyterian Church in 
Canada by serving with Rev. 
Dr>2J2eAe Munro®-inesthe 
National Development Fund campaign 
for a six-month period. 

Following his retirement as sheriff of 
the United Counties of Durham and 
Northumberland, Colonel Foote and _ his 
wife had a holiday in Europe. 

This well known minister, soldier and 
statesman — a good friend to all men of 
goodwill — began his new “‘tour of duty” 
in the Presbytery of Ottawa. 


Saskatoon 


Summer School 

A one-day reunion of all former 
delegates to the Saskatoon Summer 
School will be held on Sunday, July 4 in 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Saskatoon. It is planned as part of 
Saskatchewan’s Homecoming 1971 
celebrations. 

The summer school, now known as the 
Synod Youth Conference, will run from 
June 30 to July 4 at the Presbyterian 
Residence, Saskatoon. The theme this 
year is “‘Creation’’, and the dean will be 
the Rev. P. D. Ruddell of Moose Jaw. 

The Saskatoon Summer School was 
founded in 1932 by the late Rev. R. G. 
McKay, and the school has contributed 
many to full-time service in The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. 

An open invitation is extended to 
young people to attend this year, and 
former participants will be warmly 
welcomed at the reunion. Further 
information may be had from Rev. Dr. R. 
A. Davidson, P. O. Box 452, Saskatoon, 
Sask. 


P.C. Residence Council 
disbands itself 


Former residents of The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, will be interested in 
ine announcement: that ..the —P.~C. 
Residence Council has disbanded itself. 

Residents of the college have voted to 
donate the entire treasury of the council 
($190) to the dialysis unit of the 
Montreal General Hospital. Their soft 
drink machine will be sold and the 
proceeds given to the same cause, to be 
applied to the purchase of a new artificial 
kidney machine. 

According to the president of the P. C. 
Residence Council, Richard G. H. Knight, 
3rd, the board of the college will limit 
residency to theological students and 
participants in the Continuing Ministers’ 
Education Program from September 
onwards. In other words, the residence 
will be closed to non-theologs. 
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abstainer policyholders share the automobile 
claims savings they achieve. Let CIAG’s twenty 
years of insurance experience in Ontario assure 
your protection. For information, just 
complete and mail the coupon. 


TO: CIAG INSURANCE, 
Priory Square, Guelph, Ontario. 
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Check Vvehicle use: Business (CJ 


Pleasure use, including driving to work [1] 


If driven to work*: Miles one way 


*Driver’s name 


Any payment from passengers? Vestas] rio meee 


Expected drivers’ names 


name (vehicle owner) 


Male [J] Female LL] Single EJ Married [] INT oa 


Annual mileage s..... - 


Male L] Female [] Single (esd Married [_] NS Ch gene 


Annual mileage 


Male LJ] Female LJ] Single eal Married [1] Age... 


Annual mileage....... 


If any driver licensed in Ontario less than three full years, 
Statemtumber o1wvears. and months licensed. ...2.0..3-. . 


Any accident for any driver in past five years? 
Wiese lel Ap proxa dates aut l Sica Now led 


Traffic convictions, tickets or license suspensions for any 
driver in past three years? 


1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

I 

| 

I 

1 

I All drivers are abstainers: eso) ale Now Lo) 
I 

1 

1 
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I 
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1 
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How’s 
Your 
Hearing? 


Chicago, Ill.—A free offer of special 
interest to those who hear but do not 
understand words has been announced 
by Beltone. A non-operating model of 
the smallest Beltone aid ever made will 


be given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Try it to see how it is worn in the 
privacy of your own home without cost 
or obligation of any kind. It’s yours to 
keep, free. It weighs less than a third 
of an ounce, and it’s all at ear level, in 
one unit. No wires lead from body 
to head. 

These models are free, so we suggest 
you write for yours now. Again, we 
repeat, there is no cost, and certainly 
no obligation. Write to Dept. 4625, 
Beltone Electronics Corp., 4201 W. 
Victoria, Chicago, Ill. 60646. 


If you have moved, 
please advise the 
Record office immediately. 
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ARE YOU 
PLANNING 

A PREACHING 
MISSION? 


The Board of Evangelism and 
Social Action will assist con- 
gregations and presbyteries in 
obtaining the services of an 
evangelist-at-large to conduct 
preaching missions in late 
1971 and 1972. 


The men we recommend are 
ministers of our church with 
gifts and experience in preach- 
ing evangelism. 


BOARD OF EVANGELISM 
and SOCIAL ACTION 
50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. 
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Miss Hanna appointed 


ThesgineweerdirectOta sor 
services for overseas 
and laymen 
Miss Patricia 


department at 
: Haig Secondary 

School, Willowdale, Ont., 
when she resigned to accept the appoint- 
ment. She taught French and Spanish and 
was a guidance counsellor. 

Miss Hanna has travelled widely. In 
1961 she was a youth delegate to the 
assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in New Delhi, India. She visited 
the mission areas there and in Japan and 
Taiwan. This year she wrote the teen-age 
study guide on “‘the new generation in 
Africa.” 

At present her office is at 50 Wynford 
Drive, but Miss Hanna expects to move 
closer to the University of Toronto 
campus to be better located for her work 
with overseas students. 


Fernie House dinner 


The male chorus of the Metropolitan 
Toronto Police Association led by Carl 
Tapscott provided entertainment for the 
170 people who attended a dinner at 
Willowdale Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, in aid of Fernie House on April 
a8 

A project of the Presbytery of East 
Toronto, Fernie House is a home for 
young men discharged from correctional 
institutions. Now located in temporary 
quarters, the board is seeking suitable 
property for the location of Fernie 
House. 


Team for Youth Ministry 

A grant of $45,000 will be 
made from the National 
Development Fund to 


develop this project. The 
young people of our church 


have been urging The 
General Assembly to launch 
this work. The Board of | 
Christian Education will 
have oversight of this 
project. 


Nigeria’s war orphans 


“Nothing we have undertaken so far 
has taught us as much about the countless 
individual needs in the old war zone as 
the child welfare program,” says a report 
from the rehabilitation commission of the 
Christian Council of Nigeria. 

To trace and reunite children with 
their families has been a slow and pain- 
staking task. Sometimes it requires miles 


of difficult travel as well as hours of 
patient work. If the addition of an extra 
child to feed places a further strain on the 
family’s resources the Christian Council 
of Nigeria tries to help with cash or food. 

Under the continuing rehabilitation 


- program smaller orphanages are being 


closed down and the children transferred 
to larger centres in Nigeria for tracing and 
reunion with families. 


Nigeria eases travel 


The Nigerian army headquarters in 
Lagos has announced that “all foreigners 
travelling to the three eastern states will 
no longer require military passes.” 

The new rule, which will facilitate 
travel in Nigeria, took effect on April Ist. 


Self-help for Indians 


The Winnipeg Inner City Indian 
Project is catching the imagination of 
many people as they see the possibilities 
for helping Indian folk become estab- 
lished in the city. The work is centred at 
present in an old church building owned 
by a Reformed Church congregation. The 
Rev. Rex Krepps, minister of the 
Norwood congregation, is director. The 
Rev. James Marnoch, minister of St. 
John’s Church, is chairman of the board 
of management and Ernest Kirkpatrick, 
synod men’s work committee chairman, 
is serving as secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has organized a trans- 
portation pool among men of the various 
congregations in Winnipeg who _ bring 
Indian families for worship. A very lively 
Sunday school program  has_ been 
developed in which both adults and 
children participate. 

The accompanying picture shows Bill 
Gibson, an elder in Westwood congrega- 
tion, presenting to the board his proposal 
for ‘Native Enterprises Ltd.” This is a 
company formed to provide employment 
for Indians in the production of printing, 
silk screen work, posters and many other 
items. 


Members of the board of management 
shown in the picture are Mrs. Smith of 
the W.M.S. Presbyterial, Rev. James 
Marnoch, and Mr. J. Slyker of the 
Elmwood Reformed Church. 
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Religious TV in Britain 
BERMUDA VACATION Capital Grants Fund 

To ease the burden of build- 
Tourist accommodation in pri- ing costs for new congrega- 


vate residence. Room and tions, the National Develop- 


A dispute over the future of religious 
television looks likely to break out in the 
United Kingdom. At present the British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) and the 


; ; breakfast. Spacious grounds, ment Fund _is making 
iiependent progam, companies are |! (Gyely. views. Conventontt $100,000" aailable “ors 
reli fait roatieastin on Sunday even- cll places | off interest. W rite FP ayant ten beara Un 

g : airmail to HILLSEA, Box 259, through the Lending Fund 


ings. But attempts are being made by the 
independent companies and the ITA 
panel is believed to have recommended a 
reduction in the period. They say facili- 
ties and producers are overloaded and if 
there is less time to fill, the result will be 
better programs. 

However, some church people feel 
the change would only benefit advertisers 
who want access to more prime time. 

Much depends on the attitude of the 
BBC. Most observers think the Corpora- lower Cost 
tion will say “no” because it has never 


been the business of the BBC to help 


independent companies make larger . 
ra Insurance for 
Baptists in Poland our home 

One new Baptist church was founded yi 


in Poland and two new mission stations 
opened during 1970, according to the 
Baptist Union of Poland. Two theological 
courses were held for pastors, and con- 
ferences for church workers in nine dis- 
tricts helped improve their performance 
of church duties. 


Hamilton, Bermuda. Committee. 


another 


reason for not 
drinking. 


A few years ago, the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Personals Company introduced a new idea in car 
insurance to motorists in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: lower rates for non-drinkers. 
Thousands of Canadians soon began to save 


Rey. Dr. Dillwyn T. Evans and his wife money the Abstainers’ way. 
travelled to Scotland in May. Dr. Evans Today, the Abstainers’ concept has been 
represented our church at the general extended to home and property insurance, 
assembly of the Church of Scotland in too. If you don't drink, Abstainers’ can 
Edinburgh. . probably insure your home, your cottage, and 
Rev. Dr. Arthur J. Gowland, who is other personal property for less than you're 
resigning as secretary of the board of paying now. 
evangelism and social action, has received For further information contact your nearest 


a call to the team ministry at Queen tote 
Street East Presbyterian. Church, PALS pert eg Se 
Toronto. He will work in association with 
the Rev. John Robson. 

Mrs. Helen Morrison, who has been 
librarian-counsellor in the audio-visual 


department at Presbyterian church Y) 


offices, retired on April 30 after nearly INSURANCE COMPANY 


12 years in that office. She was presented 24 Peel Street. Simcoe, Ontario 
June, 1971 ; 22s 


with an engraved silver tray by the staff 
association. 

Rev. Dr. W. F. Butcher, minister at 
New Liskeard, Ont., has been appointed a 
sessional lecturer in the extension depart- 
ment of Laurentian University. He will 
teach a course in ‘“‘World Religions” in 
New Liskeard. 
Mrs. George MacDonald 
(has retired after 48 years 
fas organist of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Assiniboia, Sask. 
At 83 years of age she still 

vemsieads the congregational 

, MMS singing. 
- » At Fergus, Ont., the 
elders and managers of St. Andrew’s 
Church presented the Rev. Willis A. 
Young and his wife with a silver tea 
service to mark their silver wedding an- 
niversary and the completion of Mr. 
Young’s 25 years in the ministry. 

A library for primary-aged children has 
been set up in Morningside-High Park 
Church, Toronto, in tribute to Miss 
Muriel Baptie. She recently retired after 
teaching three generations of children in 
the church school. 

After four years as ordained mis- 
sionary there, the Rev. F. Ralph Kendall 
has been inducted as minister of St. Paul’s 
Church, Bramalea, Ont. This is the first 
call for Mr. Kendall, who since 1958 has 
chosen to serve mission charges, and the 
first minister for St. Paul’s, which grew 


into a congregation under his leadership. 
Rev. James Sutherland and family 
returned to Canada on furlough this 
month from Taiwan where Mr. Suther- 
land has been teaching Old Testament at 
Taiwan Theological College and also 
serving as English secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Taiwan in the general 
assembly offices, ‘Taipei. Mr. Sutherland 
will take a six month furlough before 
returning to his assignment in Taiwan. 
The Rev. J. H. McIntosh and family 
will return to Canada in mid-summer for 
a short furlough. The McIntoshes have 
been living in the city of Osaka, Japan 
where Mr. McIntosh has been helping to 
develop the new Korean Christian Centre. 
The Rev. Donald W. MacKay has 
returned from his overseas assignment 
under the World Council of Churches on 
an ecumenical team in Naples, Italy. He 
was serving in one of the new co-opera- 
tive ministries under the general board of 
missions. After a leave of absence to 
study at the Ecumenical Institute in 
Bossey, Switzerland, Mr. MacKay is now 
on deputation work in Quebec and the 


Maritimes pending a further overseas 
appointment. 
Miss Wilma Welsh and Miss Joy 


Randall, both on mission service with the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan are 
spending their vacation at home in 
Canada and will be returning to their 
positions in mid-June. 


Books 


A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF THE MUSH- 

ROOM MYTH, by John C. King 
This is a clear and strong response to 
John Allegro’s book The Sacred Mush- 
room and the Cross, published in Britain 
last year, claiming that Judaism and early 
Christianity were nothing but mystery 
and fertility cults, deriving religious 
experiences and revelations from an 
ecstasy-producing mushroom. King 
almost pokes fun at many of Allegro’s 
theories, noting that no expert in the 
ancient Sumerian language accepts the 
evidence that Allegro submits. Although 
polemical in style and somewhat repeti- 
tious, King gives thorough consideration 
to the arguments and to the climate of 
skepticism in which Allegro and_ his 
readers live. He also gives a closely 
reasoned and vigorous re-statement of the 

Christian gospel. (Musson, $4.95) 
W. I. McElwain 


JOHN RAMSAY OF KILDALTON, by 
Freda Ramsay 

Anyone with pioneer relatives in 
Ontario’s Muskoka area will find this 
book especially interesting. When John 
Ramsay from Islay, Scotland, visited 


Let Nabisco 100” Bran 


CEREAL NET Wt IG ozs 


NABISCO 
lOO; BRAN 


The only bran cereal flavoured with fig and prune juice 
5 
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help keep 
you naturally 


regular 


Only one bran cereal contains 
fig and prune juices— 
Nabisco 100% Bran. Try it. 

It can provide the natural 

bulk your system may need 

to keep you active, healthy 


and regular. 
Put Nabisco 100% Bran on 
UAMINES 5 your breakfast table at least 
=F three times a week to 


maintain natural regularity. 
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Canada in 1870 it was to gain first-hand 
knowledge about the welfare of fellow- 
Scots, whom this influential man had 
helped to choose Canada as their home. 
His diary of that trip forms one half of 
this volume, the other is the life of John 
Ramsay written by a relative. (Peter 
Martin Associates, $6.95) 

T. M. Bailey 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF JESUS, by 
Wolfgang E. Pax 

This beautiful book is the next best 
thing to a trip to the Holy Land, in fact 
its superb pictures are much superior to 
any that an amateur tourist might take. 
The text tells the story of Christ’s life 
upon earth, using the Revised Standard 
Version freely. David Harris supplies 83 
full colour photos and 48 black and white 
pictures. It is not a guidebook, but a 
permanent record of the scenes and 
places with which Jesus was associated, 
an invaluable companion to the New 
Testament. (Longmans, $18.75). 


See/hear 


Short Films 11 


Up is Down is a 6 minute colour film 
for adults through older children. A little 
boy walks on his hands and thus sees the 
world upside down. The whole com- 
munity objects and the boy finally walks 
on his feet and sees the world as it is. Not 
happy at what is, he reverts to walking on 
his hands and insists that the community 
straighten up the world before he will 
walk on his feet. 

21 — 87 is a 10 minute colour film by 
Arthur Lipsett. It is a wry commentary 
about machine-dominated man who waits 
for his number to come up or to be called 
up. 
Very Nice, Very Nice in 6 minutes 
(colour) — looks behind the faces we put 
on to meet the faces put on to meet us. 
The commentator (God?) ironically 
comments “‘very nice, very nice.” 

In The Question (8 minutes colour) an 
animated little man carries a question 
mark to traditional and contemporary 
answer-givers. He “can’t get no satisfac- 
tion” until he meets a woman and dis- 
covers that two question marks equal a 
valentine. 

The House That Jack Built (8 minutes 
colour) is an animated cartoon. Jack built 
his better homes and garden world and 
discovered that everyone else did too. He 
wanted to be special and, surprise, sur- 
prise, he is allowed to be different. 


Spots Before Your Ears 


This writer has produced a 60 minute 
cassette of audio “spots” (radio public 
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YOUR CIRIAINCIE 


to have your family together under the big blue sky . . 


. to find the 


better way to live — living daily with God. 


Daily devotions in The Upper Room will help .. . help give you more re- 
sponsive and meaningful family relationships . .. more communication 
with God and a better understanding of the important things in life . . . 
especially with your family on vacation and out of doors. 


Try the new Ten Plan... one copy of this devotional guide for yourself 
and one for each of nine friends or acquaintances that you would like 
to help enjoy the spiritual blessings daily devotions can bring. Ten or 
more copies of one issue to one address only 15¢ each, $9.00 for a full 
year. If you will send your order with payment in advance, we will send 
60 special-sized envelopes for mailing to the persons you want to help. 


Order from: 

THE UPPER ROOM 
1908 Grand Avenue 
Nashville, Tennessee 


ee 


Majestic Magnificent 


Music that reaches the heart, 
thunders but yet can soothe, 
inspires and humbles. 

Only the organ. 

These qualities are created by 
the combined skills of the crafts- 
men who make them. Tones, 
rich and true as a Stradivarius, as 
restful and quiet as a vesper, are 
brought to life by Baldwin. 

Baldwin church organs are 
created to provide the range, ver- 


satility and quality for every Cir- 
cumstance. A demonstration or 
our detailed descriptive literature 
will assure you of Baldwin's 
unique character and individuality. 
Write to Dept. 
R71-6 

Baldwin Piano 
Company 
(Canada) Limited, 
Downsview, 
Ontario. 


BALDWIN 


PIANOS + ORGANS 


HELP THEM GROW! 


Jane Blumenfeld, Pearl E. Thompson, Beverly S. Vogel. 
A unique pictorial handbook which provides parents 
of handicapped children with suggestions for teach- 
ing basic skills. Will enable these special children to 
grow as individuals. Paper, $1.95 


THE HUMANNESS OF JOHN CALVIN 


Richard Stauffer; translated by George H. Shriver. 
Vilified for four hundred years since his death, John 
Calvin is revealed objectively from his personal corre- 
spondence. Excellent for laymen as well as scholars. 
Paper, $2.25 


STRANGERS AT THE DOOR 


Marcus Bach. Vedantists, Yoga, Baha’i, Soka Gakkai, 
the Jesus People—these are a few of the “‘strangers 
at the door.’’ Dr. Bach has searched for the meaning of 
these faiths and interprets their implications for Chris- 
tians. Enlightening reading. $4.25 


LIVING VISTAS 


Mary E. Lockhart. Popular author of Winter Windows, 
Summer Sills, presents inspirational messages that 
relate everyday events in nature to God’s meaning for 
our lives. A gift book for those who love nature and 
the inspiration of God’s world. $3.50 


THE DUST & ASHES SONGBOOK 


Words and music by Jim Moore with Tom Page. Simple 
piano accompaniment with guitar chords. Popular folk 
singers, Dust & Ashes, present these contemporary 
expressions of faith in God’s work in the world. Songs 
that will appeal to all ages. Paper, $1.65 


PARISH PLANNING 


Lyle E. Schaller. An expert church planner-consultant 
offers suggestions and guidelines on how the people 
in a given local church can improve the quality of the 
decision-making process in that parish. Emphasizes 
self-evaluation. Paper, $3.75 


At your local bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
G.R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


service announcements) for use as discus- 
sion starters, sermon _ illustrations, 
children’s stories, examples of what has 
been done on the radio, and just plain 
listening. Segments are included on drug 
abuse, prejudice, poverty, marriage and 
family life, Stan Freeburg sings of search, 
questions of value and the sounds of love. 
The tape was produced for the 
Metropolitan Detroit Council of Churches 
in conjunction with The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. It is available for $4 
through the Audio-Visual Dept., 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills 403, Ontario. 


Silhouette Segments 


Silhouette is a radio production of the 
American Lutheran Church. It is geared 
to youth and is sometimes very interest- 
ing. Silhouette offers an LP album 
($2.95) that includes some fascinating 
short segments, and program tapes that 
can be rented (for $2). For a copy of 
their catalogue write to: Silhouette, Dept. 
of TV/Radio/Films, The American 
Lutheran Church, 1568 Eustis St., St. 
Paul, Minnesota 55108. 


Penology 


An audio essay on penology by Bill 
Turpie was recently included by the 
Reverend William K. Waterston in the 
American Baptist Conference’s cassette 
series called Input I. Music (Simon and 
Garfunkel, Johnny Cash) and interviews 
(Ramsey Clark etc.) combine in an inter- 
esting and informative presentation. The 
situations described are primarily 
American, but the concerns are most 
certainly Christian. If you are interested 
in the cassette write to Mr. Waterston at 
Electronic Media, American Baptist Con- 
vention, Valley Forge, PA. 19481. 


Cassette Service 


Clergy is a cassette series designed for 
parish pastors. There is reason to believe 
that the audio cassette (and soon the 
video cassette) will help to provide an 
ongoing education for ministers. There 
are a number of series on the market, but 
Clergy has made the greatest attempt to 
be ecumenical. This particular issue held 
about 90 minutes of lecture and inter- 
views. That’s hardly a creative use of 
cassette time, but at least its better than 
the hiss of blank tape. The lecture was 
really an extended sermon and found 
little favour from this reviewer. The 
interviews were sometimes interesting and 
covered a good range of topics. 


I can only assume that my copy was 
not typical. Indeed the producers promise 
that future tapes will deal with youth 
music, the pastors image, alcoholism, 
drugs etc. 

For additional information write to 
Concordia Publishing House, 3558 South 
Jefferson Ave., Saint Louis, Missouri 
63118. 

L.E. Siverns 
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PM PERSONALITY 


m THE CHAIRMAN of the 

™ Pictou Presbytery PM council 
jin Nova Scotia is the PM 
|. personality for this month. A 
native of New Glasgow, Jim 
Pyche moved to Stellarton, 
N. S. in 1966. While serving 
@ in the Armed forces from 
940 to 1965 he was stationed part of 
the time at London, Ont. While there he 
attended Knollwood Park Church and 
took an active part in its life. He enthu- 
siastically supported the PM movement at 
its inception in London and attended 
several of the national committee’s men’s 
conferences at the Keswick centre in 
Muskoka. 

It was not long after moving to Stel- 
larton in 1966 that Jim became involved 
with the men of Pictou Presbytery, and 
was instrumental in many of them 
engaging in the PM leadership training 
course. 

Jim is superintendent of the First 
Church Sunday school in Stellarton. His 
wife, who is also a native of Pictou 
County, teaches in the Sunday school. 
The Pyches have four daughters. In the 
community, Jim is active in the work of 
the St. John’s Ambulance Corps and the 
Canadian Legion. When time permits he 
likesto go on photography and fishing 
expeditions. 


The annual banquet of the men of 
Guelph and Saugeen Presbytery was held 
April 19, at St. Andrew’s Church, Fergus, 
Ont. The Rev. Arthur J. Gowland, 
secretary of the board of evangelism and 
social action, spoke on the resurrection 
and its significance for the life of men 
today. 


One hundred and 30 men from Cape 
Breton, N.S., churches met for a Good 
Friday morning breakfast in Bethel 
Church, Sydney. Rev. Murdock J. MacRae 
from Boularderie gave an address on 
“Men Following the Master.” He cited 
Paul as a man always striving to know 
Christ more fully and endeavouring daily 
to make a greater witness for him. Plans 
were commenced for the Altantic Synod 
men’s conference at Truro Agricultural 
College, May 7 to 9. 


Eighty men from East Toronto Pres- 
bytery churches met at a breakfast in 
March to hear the Rev. R. A. Crooks, of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Parry Sound, speak 
on the theme, ‘“‘A Man to Witness”. 
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The Urge To Do Something Important 


When you get the feeling that you would like to do 
something really important and significant, send a gift to the 
Canadian Bible Society. 

In this age nothing is of greater importance than the 
TRANSLATION, PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION of 


the World of God. 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


Wildgoose 
Loonhaunt 


Waipamaiki 


Agoki 
Wunnumin 
Little Vermillion 
Wabotangushi 
North Spirit 
Eyanomaika 


Or, how about Smith, Robinson, MacLean or 
Thompson. There are so many clear, fresh untouched 
lakes in northern Ontario that you could name one 
after yourself. So few people and so many lakes. . 

So come on up. Bring your family. Live a new life 
for awhile. You'll be alone with Loons and Mallards. 
Plus plenty of fighting Muskellunge, Lake Trout, 
and Northern Pike. 


For your free Vacation Guidebooks to the Real North, write to: 


Department of Tourism and Information, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario 


Discover ONTARIO’S North 
The Real North 


a) 


is a residential 
school the answer? 


Albert College 


Belleville, Ontario 
Since 1857 
University Preparation 
Well equipped Library 
and laboratories 
Co-educational 
Supervised Study 
Business and Secretarial 
courses available 


For Brochure and 
Further Information write: 
LORNE L. SHEWFELT, M.A. 
HEADMASTER 
Albert College, Belleville, Ont., Canada 


_THE WORLD COMES TO ALBERT COLLEGE 


Organization and Planning 
Committee 

The National Development 
Fund will provide $33,040 
@xD for the support of this com- 
NDF mittee during 1972. 


‘SAINT BARNABAS’ SCHOOL 
The Niagara Parkway, R.R. #1, 
FORT ERIE, ONTARIO 


Founded 1969 


Patron: The Lieutenant Governor of 


Ontario 


Visitor: The Provost of Trinity College, 
| Toronto 


Head Master: The Reverend Alec Pud- 
well 


A Christian boarding school for 
intelligent boys 10 years of age and over 
who are experiencing difficulty in the 

| primary learning areas of reading, writing 
| and arithmetic. 
| Class ratio: 1 master to 4 students, 
Limited enrollment. A few places avail- 
able for September 1971. 
Write for prospectus to the Registrar. 
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# A Communion table has been given to 
Knox Church, Port Alberni, B.C., by Mrs. 
Virginia Watson, in memory of her 
mother, Mrs. Jessie Munro Bogaert. 

@® The Good Friday morning service at 
First Church, Portage la Prairie, Man., 
brought together ministers, priests and 
people of eight denominations, including 
Roman Catholic, Salvation Army, Baptist, 
Ukrainian Catholic, Church of Christ 
(Disciples), United, Polish Catholic and 
Presbyterian. 

® Memorial gifts were presented to St. 
Stephen’s Church, Scarborough, Ont., for 
elder James Anderson. Hymnboards were 
given by the Presbyterian Women and a 
Bible bookmarker and clock by his 
family. 

@ Pew Bibles to Knox 


were given 


Church, Bobcaygeon, Ont., for the Rev. 
Joseph Cathcart, from his wife, and for 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Anderson, from their 
family. A stained glass window was 
presented for Hilliard J. Murphy by his 
wife. 


THE LAST SUPPER depicted on tapistry was 
presented to Westminster Church, Estevan, 
Sask., by Rockburn Church, Que., the former 
congregation of the minister of Westminster, 
Rev. William Campbell Smyth, right. At the 
left is Herb. Mahns, representative elder. 


Church 
Cameos 


Pa 


MISS MARY GRANT and Mrs. Edith Black- 
man, teachers for over 40 years in the 
church school of St. Andrew’s, Hamilton, 
Ont., were honoured at a reception attended 


ERE 
ae 


™ Several memorial gifts were dedicated 
in Alberton Church, P.E.J., at a service 
conducted by the catechist, A. R. Murray. 
An original photo of the Rev. and Mrs. 
G. N. Gordon, martyr missionaries, has 
been given to the church by Mrs. Robert 
Doucette of Hopewell, N.S. 

@ An organ was given to St. James 
Church, Sherbrooke, N.S., by the 


husband, family and friends of Mrs. 
Frank Canning, in her memory. 


THE MORTGAGE on the manse of Leaside 
Church, Toronto, was burned in March. Shown, 
left, are W. Ainslie, treasurer, Mrs. K. D. Hall 

of the women’s guild, and G. Adams, board 
chairman. 


A STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL window was 
given to St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, 
Bermuda by the widow of Captain Charles Morris 
Gladwin, one-time shipmaster and Hamilton 
Harbour Master for 19 years. Among those shown 
are, second from right, Rev. William B. Mitchell, 
interim minister, and Captain Gladwin’s son 
John, left. 


by over 300 former pupils from various parts 
of Canada and the U.S.A. Shown, left, are Jim 
Laing, superintendent, Mrs. Blackman, Miss 
Grant and John Braid, former superintendent. 
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Youth 


During the mid-winter holiday, boys 
and girls from St. Andrew’s Crescent 
Heights and North Side Mission, Portage 
la Prairie, Man., joined in a week of Bible 
study, games, hand crafts and songs each 
morning, closing with a presentation for 
parents and friends. 


Young people of St. Giles, North 
Sydney; Knox and St. James, Boular- 
derie, N.S., sent $510.37 to Nigeria relief, 
raised through a 24-hour rockathon. 


Letter 


WHAT KIND OF REVOLUTIONARY? 


Throughout the New Testament there 
are numerous admonitions for Christians 
to keep their wits about them concerning 
the “wiles of the devil.” They were to be 
harmless as doves but wise as serpents, 
sober and vigilant. The master warned 
that many would come in his name who 
would be actually his enemies. 

As I see it, is behooves us to beware of 
those who describe Jesus Christ as a 
revolutionary, even the greatest revolu- 
tionary of all time. We can accept that 
description only so long as we declare in 
the same breath that he said “Give to 
Caesar what belongs to him”. Despite 
those who want to quote his words, “I 
bring not peace but a sword’’, the prince 
of peace was not a first-century Che 
Guevara. 

Jesus of Nazareth was the very 
opposite of a violent revolutionary. The 
second temptation recorded by Luke, (or 
the third in Matthew’s account,) was that 
he should use his power to become a 
political-military ruler, i.e. the kind that 
most of the people of Israel looked for. 
He could have conquered the world in 
such a role; but he would not have 
answered the deep personal need of 
mankind. It is highly probable that most 
of the enthusiastic welcome he received 
in Jerusalem on Palm Sunday was due to 
the people’s desire for a new King David. 
Similarly, the mob’s hostility on Good 
Friday was in large measure the result of 
the frustration of nationalistic hopes. If 
one asks for a further supporting argu- 
ment, just notice how eager was the 
mob’s desire for the liberation of 
Barabbas who “had been put in prison for 
a rising that had taken place in the city, 
and for murder.” (Luke 23:19 N.E.B.) 


It was a call to repentance which the 
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(Cont. from 
page 8) 


man of Galilee brought to men and 
women, for it was the individual person — 
not the system — that he set out to 
change. 

Is it possible that there are subversives 
in our society who deliberately emphasize 
the “revolutionary” title in order to gain 
the support of well-intentioned but 
gullible Christians, even as the extreme 
leftists infiltrated the Martin Luther King 
Jr. movement in order to use it? 

This is not written to suggest that we 
live in the best of all possible societies. 
Much is wrong with the Canadian “way 
of life.” I suggest, however, that the 
advocates of violence are not interested in 
real improvement. They certainly do not 
appear to understand the way of the 
Christ whose words, ““You must be born 
from above,” prescribe the answer for the 
world’s ills. 

Jesus was so named not that he should 
deliver people from the power of the 
establishment, but that he should “save 
the people from their sins.” 

(Rey.) Walter A. Donovan 
Swift Current, Sask. 


The Armagh Auxiliary 


@ According to the dictionary, “‘auxi- 
liary” means an assistant, a helper, an 
ally, an aid of any kind. 

If we think of it in those terms, the 
“Armagh Auxiliary” really began when 
the Presbyterian women in Canada raised 
the money to furnish Armagh, the 
church’s home for unwed mothers in 
Clarkson, Ont., some 16 years ago. And 
what a wonderful job they made of it! 

Clarkson, at that time, was a bus stop; 
a community of about 2,500 people, 
mostly farming oriented, but slowly 
becoming infiltrated by an increasing 
number of city folk who were searching 
for a rural atmosphere. 

This was a time of great community 
participation, when many of the local 
women, and men too, assisted at Armagh 
in all sorts of ways. They took the girls 
into their homes for meals and congenial 
hospitality; to the church communion of 
their choice; helped with the clerical 
work; assisted with the school routines 
for those wanting to continue their year 
at school; occasionally were called upon 
to “keep the store” when an emergency 
decimated the staff — on one occasion 
the men’s club of one church painted the 
whole basement, brightening the laundry 
and providing a large games area — all of 
this voluntary work prior to the more 
formalized approach to social service 
work. 

From this local interest, Miss Gwen 
Davenport, the first director of Armagh, 
evolved the idea of a formal auxiliary; 
one which, on a self-supporting basis, 
could and would keep the Presbyterian 
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what 

kind of 
young people 
want to go 
loa 

bible college 


Young people like you. The kind 
you like and admire. The kind you 
enjoy being with. The kind who 

are alert, enthusiastic, happy, 
purposeful, responsible, 
self-disciplined, clear-eyed, 
hard-working and committed to 
Christ. Write for more information 
on one of the most vital, interesting 
campuses in the world today. 


Nearly 400 students 
Over 4000 graduates 


Evangelical 

International 
Interdenominational 
Competent full-time faculty 


Accredited degree programs 
(B.R.E., B.S.M., B.Th.) 


Special courses for 
professional people 


Write to: THE REGISTRAR 


ONTARIO BIBLE 
COLLEGE 


16 SPADINA ROAD 
TORONTO 179, ONTARIO 
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BOARD OF ECUMENICAL MISSION 
AND RELATIONS 
(Australian Presbyterian Board 
of Missions) 

Applications are invited 
for the position of 
SUPERINTENDENT THE BOARD 
OF MISSIONS 
Office in Sydney 
(Assistance in finding house) 

To be responsible for the Divisions of 
Mission and of Personnel. Chief Execu- 
tive of the Board, giving a strong lead in 
Mission and controlling its personnel (as 
prescribed). 

Working with a re-structured Board of 
thirteen members including Hon. 


Directors for — Finance; Administration; 
Promotion & Sponsorship; Enterprises; 
and Ecumenical Affairs. 

Will be assisted by at least two full- 
time deputies and a General Secretary. 


Qualifications: (Inter alia) A com- 
municant member of the Presbyterian 
church, preferably an elder or minister, 
aged to ensure “some years’ of service 
to the Board. (A specification is available 
upon request). 

Terms: $7,500 per annum (plus 
C.O.L.) (Less rental if Board residence is 
supplied), plus all travelling and living 
expenses whilst away from home. Super- 
annuation. 


WRITE TO: The Convenor: 

Rey. G. A. Wood, 
A.P.B.M., Box 100 G.P.O., 
SYDNEY 200 New South 
Wales, Australia. 

Closing date: for Applications and 
Nominations: 15th July, 1971. 
(Applications should be accompanied by 
COPIES of testimonials or references (no 
Originals please). Referees may be 
named. 

Appointment to date from 1st January, 
1972. 


DR. GRAHAM’S HOMES 


Kalimpong, West Bengal, India 


p 
“Assisting Needy Children for more than 70 years” 


You, your church or school group, or Sunday 
School can sponsor a child for only $10 per 
month. You will enjoy the privilege of ex- 
changing letters, photos and sharing interests. 
Write to the Canadian Secretary for litera- 
ture and full information. 


ee 
r DR. GRAHAM’S HOMES 
359 Dundas St., London, Ont., Canada i 
| I wish to sponsor a boy [J girl [J for 1 year | 
i Please send me further information [] | 
I cannot sponsor a child but enclose a 
Pru silts SEs oe cme | 
| INA Gi Fc content ted oe ee eC ar Tone, eee q 
( Please Print) 
E \Address 4.2 oo ee ee | 
BO nCitysiteet hee ee PHOVE tetera te seine | 


Income Tax Receipts issued promptly 
ae i a ay ae a 
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churches in Canada aware of the work at 
Armagh, and which might give those 
living at a distance the opportunity of 
some nominal participation in what they 
had established — the Armagh which has 
welcomed girls of almost every race, 
colour and creed from every province of 
Canada — and beyond. 

But then, the whole concept of social 
work changed, and the social service 
professional displaced the volunteer. All 
to the good in many areas of operation, 
but there was little to involve the volun- 
teer and the auxiliary, as such, waned. 

Today, with the recognition that 
participation generates interest, the 
pendulum is swinging back to the involve- 
ment of the volunteer. Sensing this trend, 
about five years ago, Miss Helen Goggin, 
chairman of the publicity committee, 
presented the case for reviving the 
Armagh Auxiliary. The response from our 
churches was immediate and generous. 
From across the far reaches of our land, 
churches, church groups, individuals; 
from the Eastern fishing villages, the 
Western prairies, the Rockies and beyond; 
from the large urban areas, French 
congregations, ethnic congregations; 
friends of Armagh responded with their 
prayers, their gifts and their auxiliary 
memberships. 

The same challenge is ever-present; to 
rehabilitate a young woman, so that she 
may again take her place in society, sound 
in body, mind and spirit. The problem 
of each girl is an individual one, becom- 
ing more diverse as the problems of 
today’s youth escalate. And whereas we 
may try to computerize “things,” we will 
never computerize human beings. 

Of course, those of us who live in the 
immediate proximity are privileged to 
assist in more personal, tangible ways; 
and our volunteers are by no means limi- 
ted to Presbyterians! What may we be 
asked to do? Drive a group to the public 
library; take several girls shopping; to 
community concerns (tickets are fre- 
quently donated); to special clinics and 
appointments; to assist with the mailing 
of the Armagh newsletters; upon one 
occasion a couple taught bridge; last 
summer, several interested persons 
reserved the use of their swimming pools 
on certain days for the girls. With increas- 
ing costs on every side, you can see that 
the volunteer is as necessary to the 
operation of Armagh as are the formal 
staff. 

The Armagh Newsletter is the auxi- 
liary communication with, not only our 
churches across Canada, but those groups 
and individuals within and without the 
Presbyterian family, who assist in the 
operation of the home. All auxiliary 
members receive it on a regular basis. 
Each fall, there is an all — Canada 
mailing, sent either to your minister or 
your clerk of session. Watch for it! Ask 
for it! 

Why have a membership? Your 
memberships are vital to the operation of 


a balanced budget for 1971; it will keep 
you up-to-date on a little known facet of 
Presbyterian Church work in Canada, and 
the changing scope of this challenging 
work; it permits you to play a part ina 
small but significant sector of the 
church’s mission. 

Persons interested in joining the 
Armagh Auxiliary or in receiving the 
newsletter may write to: Miss E. 
Lawrence, Armagh, 927 Meadowwood, 
Clarkson P.O., Mississauga, Ont.* 


Deaths 


DEATHS IN THE MINISTRY 
Millar, the Rev. George H., Wiarton, Ont., 
suddenly, May 4. 
Sparks, the Rev. George H., Ottawa, Ont., 
auto accident, May 8. 


BLACK, THE REV. BINNEY SIMPSON — 
A retired Presbyterian minister, the Rev. 
Binney Simpson Black, died in Oakville, Ont., 
April 30. Mr. Black was the first prize winner of 
the hymn competition for the new Book of 
Praise last year. He had been retired since 
December, 1960. 

A native of Ontario, Mr. Black represented 
the sixth generation in the Christian ministry. 
He was a graduate in arts and theology from 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. After a 
post-graduate year at Knox College he was 
ordained in Kew Beach Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, his first pastorate, in 1908. Part of his 
ministry was in the U.S.A. Congregations served 
in Canada included Outremont, Montreal, St. 
Andrew’s, Sarnia, Ont., Campbellford, Ont., 
Bonar, Toronto, Prescott, Ont., and Uxbridge 
and Quaker Hill, Ont. 

For 50 years Mr. Black recited his scripture 
lessons from memory in worship services. He 
was a prolific writer, his articles, poems 
and sermons appeared in many publications. 

Surviving are two daughters Mrs. P. J. 
(Merle) Blundy and Mrs. R. K. (Constance) 
Self, both of Oakville, and two sons, James of 
Toronto and the Rev. Gervis of Smiths Falls, 
Ont. 


FRASER, MAJOR THE REV. JOHN Y. — 
Suddenly at Toronto, on April 26, the death 
occurred of Major the Rev. John Young Fraser, 
64, Presbyterian chaplain at Sunnybrook 
Military Hospital. 

After graduating from Knox College Mr. 
Fraser was ordained in 1934, and served at 
Streetsville, Ont., then at Victoria Church, 
Toronto. For five years during World War II he 
was a chaplain with the Canadian army, serving 
overseas. After the war he volunteered for the 
post of hospital chaplain so that he might 
minister to veterans, and for over 24 years was 
on the staff of Sunnybrook Hospital. 

Surviving are his second wife, the former 
Florence Chantler, his mother, Mrs. William W. 
Fraser and his sister, Dr. Christina Fraser of 
Vancouver, B.C. 

AKERSTROM, GUSTAF HILLER, 78, elder, 
St. Lawrence Church, London, Ont., former 
elder of St. Paul’s Church, Val d’Or, Que., April 
D3; 

DOUGLAS, ALBERT BRUCE, 58, former 
Member of Parliament, community and 
provincial leader, elder, Knox Church, 
Weyburn, Sask. 

GALLAUGHER, DELMAR McKEE, 81, 
treasurer of St. Andrew’s Church, Mansfield, 
Ont., for 55 years, March 23. 

GAYNOR, MRS. GEORGE, 83, St. James 
Church, Thamesville, Ont., April 7. 

GRAINGER, JAMES, 88, elder, St. James 
Church, Thamesville, Ont., April 11. 

GRANT, ALEXANDER DAVID, elder, 
Knox Church, Boularderie, N.S., March 14. 
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LUNDIE, MRS. SAMUEL, wife of the late 
Rev. Samuel Lundie, former minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Port Credit, Ont., at St. 
Catharines, Ont., April 24. 

MACKEEN, COLONEL THE HON. HENRY 
POOLE, 78, distinguished lawyer, soldier, 
educator, lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia 
1963-68, charter member of The Presbyterian 
Church of Saint David, Halifax, April 20. 

MacLEAN, CHARLES E., 78, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sarnia, Ont., April 30. 

MacLEOD, ALBERT A., elder, St. Paul’s 
Church, Scotstown, Que., April 1. 

McCLUSKIE, MISS BERTHA, 78, organist, 
Nashville Church, Ont., life member of the 
W.M.S., April 6. 

SCOTT, MRS. GEORGE W. (HELEN 
CHRISTENA), former member of the board, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Innisfail, Alta., active in 
W.M.S. at presbyterial and synodical levels, 
April 3. 

SUTHERLAND, GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
67, elder, Knox Church, Ripley, Ont., April 20. 


Anniversaries 


115th — Knox, Ripley, Ont., May 30, (Rev. K. 
J. Rooney). 

123rd — Ashfield, Ont., June 13, (Rev. K. J. 
Rooney). 

102nd — St. Andrew’s, Hillsburgh, Ont., April 
18, (Rev. R. W. Maddock). 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 
Glass, Rev. Ian C., St. Mark’s Sherwood, P.E.I., 
April 1. 
McLean, Rev. Walter, Knox, Waterloo, Ont., 
May 14. 


RECOGNITION 
Crawford, Rev. Harry A., 
Edmonton, Alta., March 24. 


Dayspring, 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 
513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Chatham, N.B., Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 513 King 
George Highway, Newcastle. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in Cape 
Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, R.R.1. 
Bras d’Or., N.S. 

Merigomish and Barney’s River, N.S., Rev. 
Hugh Creaser, 214 Washington St. New 
Glasgow. 

Sunny Corner, N.B., Rev. Donald A. Codling, 
Box 23, Tabusintac. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Carleton Place, Ont., Rev. R. J. Gillanders, Box 
993, Perth. 

Chesterville, Dunbar and Morewood, Ont., Rev. 
T. H. Boyd, P.O. Box 703, Morrisburg. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Rev. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, 
Maxville. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
W. E. Sayers, Box 53, Avonmore. 

Ft. Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. A. B. 
Casselman, 4 Atholl Doune Dr., Lucerne, 
Que. 

Montreal, St. Laurent, Que., Rev. J. C. McLel- 
land, 121 Alston Rd., Pointe Claire. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Bermuda, Rev. E. F. Smith, 168 Rathburn Rd., 
Islington, Ont., 

Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., Dr. W. H. Welch, 1579 
Royal York Rd., Weston. 

Kirkfield and Bolsover, Ont., Rev. M.C. Young, 
P.O. Box 157, Woodville. 

Leaskdale, etc., Ont., Rev. W. Black, 289 North 
St., Port Perry. 

Morriston, Duff's and Crieff, Knox, Ont., Dr. 
D. Crawford Smith, Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Guelph. 
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Muskoka Vacationers 
The Presbyterian Churches 
of 
Muskoka District 


invite you to worship with us 


any Sunday you are in the area 


Bracebridge — 11:30 a.m. 
Gravenhurst — 10:00 a.m. 
Huntsville — 11:00 a.m. 
Port Carling — 11:15 a.m. 
Torrance — 9:45 a.m. 
Vankoughnet — 11:00 a.m. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
We will be pleased to place insertions under 
this heading at the rate of 30¢ per word, 
minimum $8.00. Heading in capital letters 
$1.00 additional for first line, each additional 
line 70¢. Cash in advance. 


ECUMENICAL CHAPLAINCY 
Applications requested for the Position of 
Chaplain at McMaster University. Anglican, 
Baptist, Presbyterian and United Church 
chaplaincy completely unified and working in 
co-operation with other groups and denomina- 
tions. Applicant should be sensitive to the 
campus pulse, should be interested in personal 
counselling and concerned with developing a 
community effort involving students, faculty 
and citizens in the area. Appointment to begin 
between July 1 and Aug. 31, 1971. 

Apply to: Dr. Ed Hileman, Dept. of Chemistry, 
McMaster University, Hamilton. 


Additional member of ecumenical chaplaincy 
team is needed at University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon Campus to bring a critical Christian 
presence to contemporary campus issues. Full- 
time or part-time appointment will be con- 
sidered. Applicant need. not be ordained. 
Applications and enquiries may be sent to Dr. 
Doris Dyke, College of Education, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan by 
June 1, 1971. 


TORONTO HOME FOR RENT 
Excellent condition; 3 minutes from subway; 
near schools, churches, shopping; two storeys; 
6 rooms, sunporch, garage; partly furnished. 
Apply Box 100, The Presbyterian Record, 
50  Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ontario. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and _ solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington , Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for 
church clubs and fratexmal societies are avail- 
able from A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 
Dept. PR, 555 Waterloo Street, London, 
Ontario. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 

counseling within a Christian perspective. 

Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 

ee Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
, Ont. 


Wayside House, Hamilton 

A non-profit organization 
dedicated to _ helping 
alcoholic men accept and 
maintain a life of sobriety. 
The National Development 
Fund will make a grant of 
$3,000 to be paid in equal 
instalments during 
1971-1972-1973. 


1971 ESCORTED TOURS 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, Land of the 
Eskimo, Hawaii 
Exploration, Adventure, Excitement 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 

5 identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours 
will be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith, 
Originating Toronto June 12th, June 
29th, July 17th, August 3rd, August 
23rd. C.N.R.’s Super Continental to 
Edmonton, ‘‘North to Alaska’ by 
motorcoach via Alaska Highway, visiting 
Peace River country; Whitehorse and 
Dawson City, Yukon. Fairbanks, Alaska; 
“Trail of ‘98’ via White Pass & Yukon 
Railway. Ferryliner, Skagway to Prince 
Rupert. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, Cana- 
dian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake Louise, 
Banff, Calgary, Edmonton and C.N. to 
Toronto. Tour price $739.00 Adjusted 
rates from points in Western Canada. 


ALASKA-BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES & TOURS 

A luxurious 20-day Autumn Tour & 
Cruise to Alaska, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, featuring a 9-day 
cruise on the C.N.’s palatial passenger 
ship, S.S. Prince George will be directed 
by Rev. Clarkson Smith. Tour originates 
Toronto Saturday, September 25th. 
C.N.’s Super Continental, Vancouver and 
return. See Canada C.N. style with the 
countryside rolling by your _ picture 
window. Enjoy good food, good times 
and comfortable accomodations. Cruise 
Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska and 
return; calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. 
Travel “‘Trail of ‘98” via White Pass & 
Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Two sight 
seeing- tours in each city. Most meals. 
Tour price $739.00. Adjusted rates from 
points in Western Canada. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 
Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: 519-352-1467 


“THE CHORISTER® 


“The Goun that likes to be compared." 
FOR 
CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


| KEATES ORGANS 


Our 25th year.of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 
KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE NUE. TORONTO 18. ONT 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D, MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. 
364-8276 


Toronto 2 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“* pAills’’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


~ - CHURCH WINDOWS 


AS 


2 4 MEIKLE 
vend STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
ei 


4 Box 757 ; : Port Elgin, Cie 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 
Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 
irritable coughs from colds, 
cigarette smoking, working in 
—_ dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
DiadA asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
AINA | headache. DIANA substances 
Tove se | break-up and loosen phlegm, 
COUGHS congestion, open respiratory, 
COLoS nasal passages, give easier 
waa freer breathing stimulation. 
ASTHMA Also aching gums, toothache 
SORE pain. Indigestion, gas pains.’ 
THROAT NOTHING helps fike DIANA 
to feel better quickly. Sold 
by druggists across Canada. 
Price $1.99 a bottle. 
The biggest seller today. 


UNFAILING ROXODIUM FOR 
Acute — severe ARTHRITIC, 
RHEUMATIC ACHES & PAINS. 
Sore aching back, painful 
finger knuckles, wrists, el- 
bows, arms, shoulder pain, 
stiff neck, sore legs, knees, 

ankles. Fast Penetrating An 

“}algesic ROXODIUM is made 

to quickly take-out PAIN, ease 

| SORENESS and SWELLING from 
nasty injury, body bruises. 

In boils, pimples, skin  itch- 

# | ing, skin irritation. NOTHING 

MUSCULAR| works like ROXODIUM - for 

prtumune| quick action and results. Sold 

ACHES end pains| PY. druggists across Canada. 

Price $1.99 a bottle. Or in 

spray cans: Makers: Luscoe 

Prod. Ltd., 559 Bathurst St., 

Toronto 4, Ont., Canada. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
in English Stained Glass 


SEND FOR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 
Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 
G. MAILE & SON 
10/12 The Borough, 


Canterbury, Kent. 
England. Established 1785 


Order |= fee) Kw Ss ond 


all church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS — 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
FUND THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN CANADA 


As at April 13, 1971 


TREASURY REPORT 
Congregational Gifts $2,976,862 
Advance (or “’Special’’) 

Gifts 538,624 
Tentative Targets (not yet 


pledged by Congregations) 
$3,700,193 
Congregational Cash received 
to date 
Advance Gifts Cash received 
to date 


184,707 


$1,294,307 


492,334 
Total $1,786,641 


19 Congregations have contributed to 
the National Development Fund for the 
first time, since January 1st 1971, one of 
which accepted its allocation. 


Oshawa, Ukrainian, Ont., Rev. Thomas 
Gemmell, 333 Rossland Rd. W., Oshawa. 
Woodbridge, Ont., Rev. J. V. Mills, 85 

Montgomery Rd., Islington 675. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Bluevale-Belmore, Ont., Rev. R. H. Armstrong, 
Box 115, Wingham. 

Sarnia, St. Giles, Ont., Rev. Ernest Herron, 311 
Michigan Ave., Point Edward. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 

Biggar and Coleville, Sask., Rev. 
Davidson, Box 452, Saskatoon. 
Prince Albert, St. Paul’s Sask., Rev. Stephen 
How, 722 Branion Drive, Prince Albert. 


REA: 


Synod of Alberta: 

Edwell, Willowdale and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Douglas O. Fry, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer. 


Synod of British Columbia 
Trail, First, B.C., Rev. L. Oliver Nugent, 34973 
South Fraser Way, Abbotsford. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Kootenay, Mr. J. A. Morrison, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
Salmon Arm, B.C.; Calvin-Hillside, Sudbury, 
Ont.; St. Stephen’s, Peterborough, Ont.; St. 
John’s, Kapuskasing, Ont., Rev. J. C. 
Cooper, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, 
Ont. 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 

NIGERIA — (1) minister for Lagos and Ibadan 

areas. 
(2) an agriculturist — to help re-establish 
food resources in the eastern area. 
(3) registered nurses — qualifications and 
experience in nursing education and in the 
other areas of nursing, necessary. 

TAIWAN — (1) English teacher for co-educa- 
tional secondary school. 

CARIBBEAN — person with training and 
experience in Christian education for local 
and area leadership (man or woman). 

AFGHANISTAN — registered nurses needed in 
developing country which is focusing atten- 
tion on medical needs of its people. 


Readings 


June 1 — Acts 2: 1-13 
June 2— Acts 4: 32-37 
June 3 — Acts 2: 41-47 
June 4— Acts 7: 54-60 
June 5 — Acts 10: 1-16 
June 6 — Acts 9: 1-19 
June 7— Acts 9: 10-19 
June 8 — Acts 16: 6-10 
June 9— Acts 17: 16-23 
June 10 — Acts 19: 23-29 
June 11 — Luke 4: 33-37 
June 12 — Luke 5: 12-16 
June 13 — Luke 5: 17-26 
June 14 — Luke 6: 6-11 
June 15 — Luke 7: 1-10 
June 16 — Luke 7: 11-17 
June 17 — Luke 8: 40-56 
June 18 — 2 Tim. 1: 
June 19 — 2 Tim. 2 
June 20 — 2 Tim. 2: 
June 21 — 2 Tim. 1: 1-7 
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June 22 — 2 Tim. 3: 
June 23 — 2 Tim. 
June 24 — 2 Tim. 2: 
June 25 — Titus 1: 1-9 
June 26 — Titus 1: 10-16 
June 27 — Titus 2: 1-8 
June 28 — Titus 2: 9-15 
June 29 — Titus 3: 1-11 
June 30 — Titus 3: 12-15 
— from THESE DAYS 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
by Ann C. Peckover 


¢Bible for a 
Blind “Princess 


® Dawson City was first built during the Klondike gold rush 
of 1898-1899 and, at the height of the rush, had a population 
of 40,000. Now there are only 400 people there, and for a 
while it was feared that Dawson City would become a ghost 
town. However, other minerals have been discovered in the 
area, sO once more Dawson City is becoming a mining 
community. I found Dawson City an interesting place, 
especially since I met a princess there. 

Princess Pat was the daughter of a tribal chieftain, but she 
had recently become blind and was being looked after in the 
Dawson City hospital. When I visited her, I found her to be a 
very cheerful person, instead of being sorry for herself, as one 
might expect. After all, how would you feel if you became 
blind suddenly? Princess Pat had been converted by one of the 
early Christian missionaries in the Yukon. She told me that her 
relatives had been part of the early missionary program up 
there and that many of her people were Christians. We chatted 
for nearly an hour. 

During the course of conversation I asked her if she could 
read Braille, the method of reading used by the blind where 
they feel arrangements of raised dots pushed into paper from 
the underside. The pattern of dots forms a letter and the blind 
learn to read these letters quickly with their finger tips. With 
practise they read as fast with their “seeing fingers” as people 
with sight can read with their eyes. Anyway, Princess Pat told 
me that she was learning, but was sad that she had nothing to 
read but her textbook. Because they have to be specially 
printed with raised dots, books in Braille aren’t that easy to 
get, though the Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
circulates a number and the Canadian Bible Society prints the 
Bible in Braille. To print books in Braille requires thicker 
paper than ordinary books use in order to push the dot 
arrangements up without breaking the paper. This makes 
Braille books larger and thicker than ordinary books. A 
complete Bible in Braille would take up to four feet of shelf 
space! Naturally the books would be expensive and if a blind 
person wanted to buy a complete Braille Bible, he would have 
to pay $400 for it! Not many blind people would have God’s 
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A blind woman reads 
the Bible in Braille. 


word if people like you didn’t help out. You see, people 
donate money to the Canadian Bible Society and the Society 
uses these funds to print the scriptures for people who need 
them in whatever language they read, even the language of the 
blind. 

I asked Princess Pat if she would like to read the Bible in 
Braille. Would she!!? I told her I would be right back and sped 
out to my camper as if I had wings on my feet. In the camper I 
picked up a large, thick volume that contained one book of 
the Bible. Then I hurried “back to Princess Pat and laid the 
book on her lap. She was almost beside herself with delight as 
her fingers moved over the title, slowly at first, but then with 
more assurance. ““T — H — E” she spelled, “G — O — S — That 
must be Gospel,” she decided and felt quickly on to the last 
word of the title. If this was a gospel, then the next words 
would be ‘“‘according to” or “of’. “L — U — K — E! The 
Gospel according to Luke!” she cried in delight. Swiftly she 
opened the book and began to feel over the words, but then 
suddenly she stopped and the glow of delight disappeared in a 
look of great sadness. “‘Oh, Mr. Collins,” she said unhappily, 
“this is such a huge book. It must be very expensive. I couldn’t 
pay for it. I haven’t got enough money.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” I told her and then explained, as 
I have told you earlier in this story, how the Bible Society 
makes use of donations to make the scriptures readily available 
to everyone who needs them. “Now [ll tell you what,” I 
concluded. ‘‘When you have the Gospel of Luke read through, 
let me know and I’ll give you another book from the Bible to 
read. Unless I miss my guess, it won’t be long before you will 
have read every book in the Bible and you'll also then have the 
whole Bible with you.” 

People who think my work isn’t rewarding should have 
been there to see the look on Princess Pat’s face then. That 
was a reward in itself!* 


Based on an adventure of the Rev. Stephen Collins, Canadian Bible 
Society Secretary, Northwest Territories, The Yukon and Northern 
British Columbia. 
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KEY WORDS FOR ACTION 


Plan 


To discover what 
needs to be done 
and devise how to 
go about it. 


Organize 


To give orderly 
structure to an 
undertaking which 
requires 
co-operative effort. 


Develop ; 


To unfold or make 
fuller use of the 
potential within 
people and their 
resources. 


To help the Church move purposefully and 
effectively into its Christ-directed tasks, 


By providing leadership in Planning and 
Organizational Development, 


is the purpose of the 


COMMITTEE ON 


ORGANIZATION 
62> PLANNING | 
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the moderator 


A GAELIC-SPEAKING minister from 
Western Canada was elected moderator of the 97th general 
assembly. Rev. Dr. Murdo Nicolson, 60, is known throughout 
the church for his eloquence in the pulpit. 

The congregations that he has served know of his other 
gifts too. His influence upon young people is borne out 
by the fact that no less than nine men have gone into 
the ministry and three women have become deaconesses 
while under Dr. Nicolson’s pastoral care. A number of others 
serve Overseas with various missionary societies. 

The present moderator takes his vocation as a minister 
seriously and works hard at it. But he finds time to play as 
well; salmon fishing, deep sea fishing and golfing are his forms 
of recreation. And he seldom misses a football game when the 
Stampeders are playing in Calgary. If you want to see his eyes 
sparkle ask Dr. Nicolson about the 25 Ib. salmon that he and 
his church officer caught last winter. 

The soft-spoken Scottish Canadian was born in Glasgow, 
but his accent is of the highlands. When he was three years of 
age Murdo Nicolson left the city to live for the next seven 
years with his grandparents on the Island of Raasay, close to 
the Isle of Skye. There he learned to love the sea and the wind 
and the clean fresh air, so different from the smog of industrial 
Scotland. 

However the young boy returned to the city for the major 
part of his education, and graduated from the University of 
Glasgow with honours in mathematics. From there he went on 
to the Free Church College in Edinburgh. In June, 1935, he 
was graduated as top student in theology, and in December of 
that year Murdo Nicolson was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Inverness, 

In the same month Nicolson set sail for the distant land of 
Peru, where the Free Church of Scotland has been strongly 
represented for many years. In the historic city of Cajamarca 
where the Inca empire came to an end, Nicolson became 
minister of a large congregation of Peruvians. When he had 
mastered Spanish he became a travelling missionary too, 
organizing and caring for scattered congregations in northern 
Peru. As the result of his work, several men entered the 
ministry of the Evangelical Presbyterian Church in Peru. A 
number of the congregations which he established are flourish- 
ing today. 

In April of 1939 he was married to Ray Harriet Patterson, 
who came out from Belfast, Northern Ireland for the ceremony 
in Peru. The Nicolsons moved to the capital city of Lima after 
a furlough in Canada, and Murdo’s work thereafter was mainly 
in the field of education. He was associate director of St. 
Andrew’s College and also taught in the department of English 
language and literature in San Marcos University, the oldest 
university in the western hemisphere. 

The decision to leave Peru was forced on the Nicolsons by 
the discovery that their oldest son was suffering from a severe 
cardiac condition. The specialist recommended an immediate 
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change to a northern climate. The following morning a cable 
arrived, quite unexpectedly, from Edinburgh, asking Murdo 
Nicolson to consider going to Vancouver for six months to 
supply the Free Church congregation there. Services in the 
Highland Church, as it is called, are held in Gaelic as well as 
English, so a bilingual preacher was needed. In November, 
1944, the Nicolsons arrived at Vancouver. 

They had no intention of settling in Canada, but in 1945 
Fairview Presbyterian Church in Vancouver was vacant. Four 
times a delegation invited the Free Church minister to become 
a candidate for the pulpit, and sheer persistence wore him 
down. 

“We came to Canada to supply for six months, and we have 
been here 27 years now,” Dr. Nicolson told me. “‘We have 
never never for a moment regretted the decision to stay.” 

Murdo Nicolson began his ministry at Fairview on 
November 3, 1945, his 35th birthday, and he remained there 
until January, 1958. “The most rewarding years of my 
ministry,” is his comment about Fairview, for it was from 
there that many young people went into fulltime service. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Saskatoon, called him in 1958, and 
he moved to Grace Church, Calgary, his present charge, in 
December, 1963. In 1959 Knox College conferred on Murdo 
Nicolson the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

The moderator and his wife have three sons and one 
daughter. Alasdair, the oldest son, is married and works with a 
construction firm at Abbotsford, B.C. Eileen, their only 
daughter lives with her husband and children at Waco, Texas. 
John is a teacher in a junior high school in Calgary, and 
Norman is completing third year at the Royal Military College 
at Kingston, Ontario. 

This man who came from the Free Church to eventually 
become moderator of our general assembly was travelling back 
to Peru through the U.S.A. in war-time when he got into 
trouble with the customs officers. Some of the books in his 
luggage were in Spanish, and it was easy enough to get an 
interpreter to confirm that they were sermons rather than 
enemy documents. 

But others books were in Gaelic, and who in Buffalo, New 
York, could be reached at a moment’s notice to translate that 
language? So Murdo Nicolson had to read a sentence in Gaelic, 
translate it into English (with Scottish accent) until finally he 
convinced the chief customs officer that he was a minister 
rather than a spy. 

This trilingual Canadian has become a leader in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, serving on numerous boards 
and committees, including the senate of Knox College. In 
Calgary he plays a prominent part in the Inter-Faith Com- 
mittee for Community Action, one of the most effective 
inter-church bodies in this country. He has not forsaken his 
role as teacher, for the past three years Dr. Nicolson has taught 
religious education in the public schools of Calgary.* 

BY DeCOURCY H. RAYNER 
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MEDITATION 


m@ At the general assembly meeting in Halifax last year, the 
national committee on Presbyterian Men recommended as the 
theme of the annual laity service in October “Get the Word 
Around.” There may have been other similar suggestions of 
the theme that came to be used in various aspects of our 
church’s work. 

We are living in days of great possibilities for all with 
something to communicate. We have become increasingly 
aware of our multi-media world, and those of us who are older 
marvel at the way in which those of us who are younger are 
able to concentrate on several communication media at one 
time. It is not enough, however, to “‘communicate” — if we 
remain unsure of our message. What word are we to get 
around? 

Is it, thinking as Canadian Presbyterians, the word of the 
“Ross Report” — a word of “gloom, gloom, gloom” for 
“stodgy, stuck-in-the-mud traditionalists’? Is it the word of 
decline in influence and appeal on the part of the church? 
Is it the word of disappointment and frustration born of 
such a picture? What word are we talking about, when we 
speak of getting it around? 

Leaders in the communications field implore us, as we love 
the church, to “get with it’? and to make use of the latest aids 
technology has placed at our disposal. They do so rightly, and 
are in direct apostolic succession with the New Testament 
Christians who heard of a Lord who urged them to proclaim 
certain things from house-tops, and urged them to go into the 
world making disciples of all nations. What is the message that 
is so urgent? Have we anything worth saying? 

Some of you may remember a passage from Paul Scherer’s 
book, The Word God Sent, in which he recalls how Walt 
Whitman is said to have asked a workman who had just put 
the last finishing touches to the first telephone line ever strung 
between Maine and Texas, “But what if the people of Maine 
have nothing to say to the people of Texas?” Scherer says he 
remembered that when in July, 1962, America, for the 
edification of the French, bounced off a communications 
satellite put into orbit for the purpose a picture of the 
American flag, and some self-congratulatory remarks. The 
French bounced back a bit of music from a nightclub. The 
New Yorker, reports Dr. Scherer, satirized the whole thing in a 
cartoon. A man was sitting in his easy chair viewing a line of 
can-can dancers on his televison, while underneath ran the 
caption, ““What wonders God hath wrought.” 
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“Proclaim the message”’ 
— Il. Timothy 4: 2a (NEB). 


It is the same writer who objected to one choice made by 
The Christian Century Pulpit in order to select “‘the seminarian 
preacher of the year.” His objection was answered by the 
editor who explained that unfortunately those who could say 
what they had in mind did not apparently have the gospel in 
mind, while those who had the gospel in mind could not seem 
to say it. 

George N. Patterson, a free-lance Scottish journalist based 
in Hong Kong, writes: “The communications revolution had 
begun — and few Christians are aware of its arrival or 
importance. What the revolution means, in a sentence, is: 
Every person can not communicate with any other person on 
the face of the globe.” The question remains: What do we have 
to say, each to the other? 

What is the word that we want to get around? Paul, writing 
to the church at Thessalonica, says (2: 13): “This is why we 
thank God continually, because when we handed on God’s 
message, you received it, not as the word of men, but as what 
it truly is, the very word of God at work in you who hold the 
faith.” In advising Timothy on the work of the early church 
the apostle said (II. Timothy 4: 2): “Proclaim the message, 
press it home on all occasions, convenient or inconvenient, use 
argument, reproof, and appeal, with all the patience that the 
work of teaching requires.” To the Corinthians he wrote (II. 
Corinthians 5: 19): “What I mean is, that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself, no longer holding men’s 
misdeeds against them, and that he had entrusted us with the 
message of reconciliation.” 

This urgent word is different from the impression received 
by a Congregational Bishop of South India of contemporary 
American preaching, which he found to be made up of 
messages about playgrounds and plumbing, patriotism and 
labour, Mother’s Day and the United Nations. 

We must be very sure we have a word, yea even the Word — 
that we want to get around! 


PRAYER 


O God, who have spoken and who speaks today in your risen, 
living word-made-flesh, help us truly to hear and receive your 
word for us today. Then, show us how, under a sense of 
compulsion, to get the word of your power and love around in 
our world today. In Jesus name. Amen.* 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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Editorials 


Our college in Montreal 


® It is a splendid thing when an ancient institution like The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, is able to discern the current 
needs of the church and make it possible to meet some of them. 
The Presbyterian College has done this in two ways. 

For three years now it has provided courses in continuing 
education for ministers, and has made it possible for a number 
of them to attend. Last winter there were three such 10-day 
courses, attended by 55 ministers from all parts of the church. 
In the academic year ahead the college has reserved part of its 
residence accommodation for this purpose, so that those who 
come in search of inspiration and renewal will have the added 
advantage of being part of the college family. 

Continuing education is no longer an option to be fitted 
into one’s vacation. It is now recognized in the professions and 
business as being vital to the effectiveness of the person 
involved. Ministers have exacting duties in the parish, they 
require an opportunity for reading, lectures and dialogue. The 
Presbyterian College is meeting this need. 


The other area of service is in relation to French-speaking 


Are women equal in 


@ The general assembly of our church has always exercised a 
courtesy that was challenged this year, giving rise to the 
question of the status of women in church courts. 

It has always been the custom for commissioners to rise 
when any woman comes forward to address the assembly. 
When women commissioners were added to the roll the 
custom was continued, indeed the women themselves joined in 
the standing tribute to their sex. 

After the principal of Ewart College had addressed the 
assembly this year, a male commissioner objected to this 
practice of standing for a lady. He explained that he held the 
opposite sex in high esteem, but that he felt it to be a denial of 
the equality given women in the church courts to extend this 
courtesy to them. 
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communities, not only in Quebec but in other parts of Canada 
as well. During the past year French language courses were 
made available to the faculty and to students. 

However the college has gone beyond that basic step 
towards mutual respect. In April last it set up an 8-day seminar 
on the theme “Understanding Quebec and Its Aspirations.” 
Those who lectured and led discussion were experts in their 
field and they dealt with such topics as the history of Quebec, 
the environment, the economy, the political life, and society, 
the culture and the literature. 

Open and frank dialogue was the mark of this seminar, 
enabling participants to catch the Quebec point of view and to 
understand what lies behind the expressions of “nationalism” 
in that province. 

As achurch we should appreciate the contribution that The 
Presbyterian College is making by this addition to its regular 
curriculum. Only as Canadians get together in a spirit of 
mutual respect and goodwill can we hope to resolve some of 
the problems that tend to separate us.* 


church courts? 


Dr. L. H. Fowler, deputy clerk, exclaimed, “whenever a 
lady comes down that aisle I will stand!” So the com- 
missioners continued to rise when a woman came forward. But 
we noticed that they no longer stood, as in previous years, 
when she finished her address, not even the clerks! 

Having attended the assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. where women commissioners were 
present in such large numbers that to stand in each case would 
be ridiculous, we are led to wonder how long this courtesy will 
last in our own general assembly? 

There were seven women commissioners present this year, 
what will happen when there are seventy of them? Do the 
women really want to be set apart in this way? This is a 
question to be faced in all church courts.* 
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MADAM MODERATOR PRESBYTERIAN 


“HERE I STAND, filled 
with amazement and 
| gratitude, and standing in 
he need of prayer.” 

With those words the 
a first woman moderator in 
«the history of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. began her one-year term as the 
highest elective officer of the 3.1 
million member church. 

At the 183rd general assembly, 1 
meeting in Rochester, N.Y., May 
17-27, three ballots were required to 


in this issue 


The Moderator 

Meditation, Getting WHAT Word Around? D. Glenn Campbell 
Pungent and Pertinent, Hugh Maclean, Joan Pierson 

Assembly ‘71 

Kenora’s New Fellowship Centre 


CO CON W NY 


elect Mrs. Ralph (Lois) Stair, 47, of 

Wankesha, Wisconsin. She required departments 

388 votes to win, and received 392, 

defeating two ministers and another rie te a Paha 
elder. 

She was welcomed by her pre- 20 News 30 See/Hear 
decessor, Dr. William R. Laws, Jr., 26 Unity Versus Division 32 Men 
with a kiss and a greeting as “the a7 Youth 230m Deaths 
prettiest moderator we have ever had.” 

The election procedure included Ay AGREE ie Ny) ae pena 
five-minute nomination speeches, five- 28 Personals 34 Readings 
minute speeches by the candidates, 28 You Were Asking? 35 Children’s Page 


and a question-and-answer session in 
which candidates were asked their 
views on topics ranging from 
evangelism to pollution to racial 
problems. 

Mrs. Stair has served twice as 
moderator of the Milwaukee Pres- 
bytery, the first person ever elected to 
that post for two successive terms. She 
has also served as moderator of the 
Synod of Wisconsin. 

She is married to a metallurgist, and 
has two sons. 


cover story 


This photo of the moderator of the 97th general 
assembly was taken in the chapel of Leaside Presbyte- 
rian Church, Toronto, by Miss Valerie M. Dunn, our 
assistant editor. 


Referring to the fact that the EDITOR ASSISTANT EDITOR 
membership of her home congregation DeCourcy H. Rayner Valerie M. Dunn 
has dropped from 1,800 to 1,100, Mrs. 
Stair said: “I think the state of the BUSINESS MANAGER 
church is reflecting two things, fear C. Alex Culley 
and apathy. Fear makes us lethargic; 
maybe apathy is the.result of im- CIRCULATION ASSISTANT — SECRETARIAL ASSISTANT 


mobility, the fear of change.” 

In an assembly more than three 
times the size of ours considerable skill 
was needed in the chair when debate 
became contentious. The moderator 


Isabel S. Farquhar Leila M. Macinnes 
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himself and put a question to the vote, Press, and the Associated Church Press. 
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quietly with the words, “‘you are Change of address should be accompanied by your code number or name of your 
acting as moderator!” congregation. All editorial material and advertising copy must be received before 


the 1st of the month that precedes the date of publication. Second class mail registra- 
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CCAB audited circulation for six month period ending December, 1970, 85,744. 


One commissioner, accustomed to 
saying “Mr. Moderator’’, insisted on 
addressing the chair as “Mrs. Mode- 
rator.”*/DeCOURCY H. RAYNER. PHOTO CREDITS: p. 18-19, Ponton and Rayner 
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(c) Meetings: to meet not less than 
three times a year. 

(d) Chairman: the chairman and 
executive committee to be elected 
annually.” 

There is your presbytery fully set up! 

ANGLICAN The great chapter and the laymen’s 

PRESBYTERIES? council disappear. In their place is the 

deanery council, consisting of clergy, the 
by Hugh Maclean churchwardens, and the lay representa- 

Rector of Niagara tives. The authority and responsibility 

within the parish lies with the church- 

wardens, but hitherto they had no seat on 
any deanery administrative body. Now 


they are members of presbytery . . .oops, 
@® If the  long-talked-about union (a) Function: I mean deanery council. 


between the Anglicans and the United 
Church ever comes off, it will be found 
that the Anglican Diocese of Niagara gave 
the lead in one important particular. At 
its synod meeting last fall it turned the 


Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


In the new deanery councils voting 
will not be by “‘orders’’, clergy and laity, 
men and women, will vote together. As a 
consequence the clergy have, in effect, no 
vote at all. From the writer’s parish, for 
rural HOTEOUES a the Diocese of Niagara munication through  parish- instance, there will be five lay delegates 
into presbyteries! deinen and one clerical delegate (myself). I might 

: y-synod. : 
For long years, day-to-day affairs at as well stay home, unless I go along with 
the ruridecanal level were handled by the (b) Membership (See No. 1 above) the crowd. 
deanery chapter, which consisted of all 
the active clergy within the rural deanery. 


This chapter served as an executive, with mal yy LLM WM MMM YYYYyus ZL LL) 


the rural dean as the liaison between the 7 MIN, 


bishop and the deanery, and it was in the De Hy) V7 YY NXT} q NOD Yf, /; Yf Yj ( 
eth 


(i) To provide leadership, 

(ii) To act as a consultative body 
on matters affecting the 
deanery, 

(iii)To provide a means of com- 


chapter that the real work was done and 
the authority lay. 

About five years ago a new organiza- 
tion was formed, known as the deanery 


laymen’s council. Its membership was : Woe / 
comprised of the lay delegates (both men | | a cOME) EMule 
and women) to the diocesan synod. It WERIANE Fewse 2 


: ¢ ( 
was a non-canonical and purely advisory a 


body, possessing no authority and not a 
great deal of influence. It did, however, 
“involve” the laity of the deanery. 
Perhaps it was because the laity realized 
that it was no more than token involve- 
ment that the whole program of laymen’s 
councils was voted out of existence by a 
diocesan synod before it had really 
started. 

Then someone remembered another 
body which had been defunct for years: 
the deanery great chapter. It had been 
formed by combining the memberships of 
the Deanery Chapter and Deanery 
Laymen’s Council. This  long-buried 
organization was exhumed and actually 
held several meetings. 

Last autumn all of this tri-fold 
cumbersome administration was swept 
away. A resolution was adopted which 
reads: 

1. That a deanery council consisting of 
clergy, lay delegates and churchwardens 
be formed in each deanery. y ‘eo | 
2. That the existing deanery laymen’s wee 
councils be disbanded. Hy 
3. That the new deanery councils be Z 
constituted on the following basis:— uta this — Ministers’ Lib?” 
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I am not saying that this is necessarily 
a bad situation; one will not know for a 
matter of several years. But I do say that 
as of now, at least in the Diocese of 
Niagara, the control and direction of the 
church at the deanery level has passed to 
a presbytery in all but name. Those of us 
who have pleaded and prayed for years 
for “the involvement of the laity’ have 
got what we wanted. It will be interesting 
to see how we like it.* 


(The author is rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont.) 


WE BANISHED 
OUR 

T.V. SET! 

By Joan Pierson, 
London, Ont. 


@ Everybody talks about the lack of 
communication between parents and 
children these days. This may seem a 
startling statement to make — but I 
honestly think that the television set is to 
blame! There it sits — smack dab in the 
middle of the living room and in most 
homes the knob is never in the off 
position while the family is there. How 
can young Johnny tell his mother about 
his troubles at school when her attention 
is taken by an unbelievable soap opera? 
How can there be communication in a 
family when everyone has to shout over 
the continuous din of a slam bang 
western? 

Wear dinally on -didsxithe a. <: yes, we 
banished our T.V. set from the living 
room and the difference in our family life 
is amazing. It did not leave a vacuum in 
our lives because we replaced it with so 
many other interesting things. 

For instance, I took my son to the 
local historical society meeting last week. 
We listened to a real Indian tell us the 
absorbing and exciting story of the 
Oneidas. It was far better than T.V. Mr. 
Chrisjohn was a real Indian — not a 
synthetic actor. What was even better — 
we could ask him questions. We could 
actually touch the flint arrowheads and 
the carved facemasks he brought with 
him. 

Both my son and I learned a lot from 
that evening. He is now interested in 
helping the Indian community to build 
an authentic Indian Village near us. His 
social studies in school are far more real 
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to him now. All the way home we talked 
together about the things we had seen and 
heard. 

How much does. a year’s membership 
in our Historical Society cost? One dollar. 
There are historical societies in every 
area. Our society has bus trips in the 
summer. Our family is already looking 
forward to a historical society trip to 
Niagara on the Lake which we are all 
taking next summer. The boys are busy 
collecting maps and reading books about 
General Brock and the exciting days of 
the war of 1812. 

There is blessed peace and quiet in our 
living room now. No frenzied arguments. 
We don’t have to fight over whether we 
should watch Green Acres or The Interns. 

Books have re-entered our lives. Every- 
one in the family can choose his own. 
The children’s school marks are improvy- 
ing, we don’t have to nag at them to 
finish homework — they now have a quiet 
atmosphere in which to study. No — we 
didn’t pitch the T.V. set in the garbage. 
It’s a portable and it fits in a cupboard in 
our downstairs bathroom. We bring it out 
when we want to watch something 
together — but then it promptly goes 
back. We do not let T.V. disrupt our 
family or run our lives. Why not try it 
yourselves?* 


Letters 


APPLAUSE IN CHURCH 


During a recent business trip to 
Western Canada, I attended one of our 
churches in a small prairie city. On 
entering I was greeted by a friendly 
couple, who according to the bulletin 
were the reception committee for that 
day. On further reading the bulletin, I 
found that worship for that day to be “A 
Service of Contemporary Drama, Read- 
ings and Music” with the theme “Who is 
Jesus?” 


As the service proceeded, we sang 
some of the modern-day arrangements of 
hymns and songs which were obviously 
enjoyed by both the senior and junior 
choirs. For the second part of the service 
the drama class of a local senior high 
school presented a drama in the sanctuary 
entitled ‘Will the Real Jesus Christ Please 
Stand Up,’’ by Malcolm Marmorstein. The 
students presented this 20-minute play in 
an extremely capable and suitable manner 
complete with costumes. Briefly it was 
the story of a Hollywood movie director 
casting for a man to play the part of 
Christ in an upcoming super production. 
One of the five aspirants and the last to 

(Continued on page 33) 
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FAITH AND TECHN 
by C. A. Coulson 
What is man? A well-known 
British scientist writes about man 
and his faith in God in this tech- 
nological age. 


SOUL and SOIL 


Thoughts by and about 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
Compiled by W. Maurice King 


A fascinating book! Born a 
slave, Dr. Carver was a genius in 
the laboratory and an inspired 
Christian. His spirit lives on in this 
little volume. 


50¢ each; 10 or more, 42¢ each. 
The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 37203 
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is a residential 
school the answer? 


Albert College 


Belleville, Ontario 
Since 1857 
University Preparation 
Well equipped Library 
and laboratories 
Co-educational 
Supervised Study 
Business and Secretarial 
courses available 


For Brochure and | 
Further Information write: 


LORNE L. SHEWFELT, M.A. 
HEADMASTER 
Albert College, Belleville, Ont., Canada 


THE WORLD COMES TO ALBERT COLLEGE 


® Commissioners from the 44 presbyteries across Canada 
gathered in St. Andrew’s Church in downtown Toronto for the 
opening of the 97th general assembly on Sunday evening, June 
6. 

The service was conducted by Rev. Prof. David H. Hay. The 
moderator of the 96th general assembly Rev. Dr. Dillwyn T. 
Evans, preached on the theme “Lord of the lands, make 
Canada thine own.” 

After the highest court of the church was constituted by 
Dr. Evans, the assembly proceeded to elect a moderator. Rev. 
Dr. Murdo Nicolson of Calgary, Alberta, the official nominee, 
was unopposed. 

Dr. Evans reported on his moderatorial duties during the 
year. He then installed Dr. Nicolson into office. A motion of 
appreciation to Dr. Evans was carried unanimously. 


Fraternal delegates 


After meeting in discussion groups during the day the 
commissioners attended a banquet provided by Knox Church, 
Toronto, on Monday evening. At the business sederunt that 
followed in Knox Church Alderman Horace Brown welcomed 
the assembly on behalf of the City of Toronto. 

Fraternal delegates were heard as follows: from the United 
Church of Canada, Mrs. H. R. Parker, a member of the 
executive of the general council; from the Anglican Church of 
Canada the Right Rev. Harry Hunt, suffragan bishop of 
Toronto; from the Baptist Convention of Ontario and Quebec, 
Rev. Dr. Leland Gregory, general secretary; and from the 
Canadian Council of Churches, Canon Maurice Wilkinson, 
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associate secretary. 

The general secretary of the Canadian Bible Society, Rev. 
Dr. Kenneth G. McMillan, presented the moderator with a 
suitably inscribed Bible. 


The Lord’s Supper 


Commissioners met in discussion groups again on Tuesday, 
then the remaining sessions of the general assembly were held 
in Knox College chapel. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was observed on 
Wednesday morning. The service was conducted by the 
moderator assisted by Principal J. S. Glen of Knox College and 
elders from various presbyteries of the church. 


Clerks of general assembly 


For some years there have been two joint clerks of the 
general assembly. A change was made this year to provide for a 
principal clerk and a deputy clerk or clerks. 

Rev. Dr, E. A. Thomson was appointed principal clerk. Rev. 
Dr. L. H. Fowler and Rev. Dr. Donald C. MacDonald were 
named deputy clerks. The right of succession to the principal 
clerkship will be by seniority of appointment as a clerk, 
subject to confirmation by general assembly. 


Aid for East Pakistan 


When the Rev. D. G. Neil of Hamilton reported for the 
committee on international affairs the following action was 
taken: 
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ELATIONSHIP OVERSEAS 


That the 97th general assembly: 
1. Record its profound dismay at the vast man-made disaster 
in East Pakistan and express its deep sympathy for the 
multitude of innocent sufferers and call attention of our 
people to the need now to take immediate and vigorous steps 
to get relief to the sufferers and take appropriate action to 
deal with the political problems which have caused this 
unnecessary and vastly multiplying human disaster. 
2. Express to the government of Canada our commendation 
for the commitment of up to $2 million for relief and for the 
modest sums which have already been made available through 
voluntary agencies to meeting the relief needs of the refugees 
in India, and urge the government of Canada to increase the 
flow of relief as rapidly as possible. 
3. Urge the government of Canada to use every influence it 
has through the United Nations and through Commonwealth 
and other government and inter-governmental agencies to deal 
with the political problems which have caused this man-made 
disaster and to secure immediate permission for relief agencies 
both governmental and voluntary to carry relief aid to the 
suffering victims within East Pakistan who are threatened now 
with disaster of an unprecedented scale. 


Relief for refugees 


The committee on inter-church aid, refugee and world 
service has already sent $5,000 to aid Pakistani refugees, the 
Rev. W. I. McElwain reported. The total contributions of 
$40,000 to date by Canadian churches has been matched by 
the Canadian International Development Agency. 
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An urgent appeal for help in combatting cholera in Nigeria 
has been met by sending $2,000 especially for that purpose, 
the committee reported. Last year Presbyterians in Canada 
gave $60,137 through the committee on inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service. 


International affairs 


Concern for all the people on the island of Taiwan in the 
midst of the radical political changes now taking place in East 
Asia was expressed when the assembly adopted a resolution 
moved by the Rev. Louis deGroot of Dixie, Ont., a former 
missionary in Taiwan. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada has been at work on 
that island (formerly Formosa) since 1872 when the Rev. 
George Leslie MacKay arrived there. 

The assembly rejected a resolution expressing satisfaction 
with the mutual recognition between Canada and the People’s 
Republic of China proposed by the committee on interna- 
tional affairs. However, part of the resolution was adopted as 
follows: “That the 97th general assembly again encourage the 
congregations and people of our church to continue to pray 
for the people of China and to seek a deeper mutual 
understanding between our two nations.” 

With reference to the situation in South Africa and the 
practice of apartheid, the committee was instructed to 
discover the relevant facts and recommend appropriate action 
to the next general assembly. 


Support of youth hostels 


By adopting a motion made by the Rev. Ivan Gamble of 
Kamloops, B.C., the assembly called upon church members 
and adherents to give sympathetic support to whatever 
public-spirited group within their community will establish 
and operate a hostel to accommodate travelling youth. 

In supporting the motion Rev. Dr. G. D. Johnston of 
Brantford said that civic authorities are going to need the 
whole-hearted co-operation of church people to cope with the 
number who will be travelling this summer. 


Corporations and people 


A motion relating to the responsibility of corporations and 
the integrity of church investments was approved, after 
motion by the Rev. James McKay of Creemore, Ont., as 
follows: 

Whereas in the economic structure of Canadian society the 
business corporation has become a major decision-making 
body. 
Whereas The Presbyterian Church in Canada, in its mission to 
participate in the acts of God, through a concern with 
development, justice and the quality of life, has a duty to 
exercise responsible stewardship in its corporate stock hold- 
ings. 
Whereas there is an increasing concern in the business 
community itself with its social responsibility throughout the 
world. 
I move that this general assembly: 
a) take a positive stand in encouraging the growth of social 
concern and responsibility in the corporate policies of the 
various members of the business community, consistent with 
the gospel; 
b) to effect the above instruct the administrative council to 
establish a committee from within and without its membership 
in correspondence with the investment advisors of the trustee 
board, charged with the task of examining and evaluating the 
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policies of those companies in which the church holds stocks; 
c) instruct the committee to examine ways in which the 
church may express its support or opposition to the policies 
considered, acting as a responsible shareholder in those 
companies; 

d) instruct the committee to consult with all of bodies of the 
church that have responsibility for investment portfolios; 

e) instruct the committee to report to the next general 
assembly, and that in that report outline terms of reference for 
its continued existence and operation; 

f) pursuant to this task, instruct the committee to contact 
church and secular agencies elsewhere engaged in similiar 
stewardship. 

In supporting the motion a young adult observer, Brian 
Fraser of Toronto, Ont., referred to the 1,100 shares in the 
Aluminum Company of Canada held by the Presbyterian 
Church. 

“This company has been under fire from a number of 
sources concerning the sale of aluminum to the constructors of 
the Cabora Dam in Portuguese Mozambique” he said. “The 
dam has already forced large numbers of blacks off their farms 
and will provide financial support to the white governments of 
South Africa and Rhodesia as well as Mozambique. This is an 
example of the policies that we want the investment com- 
mittee to evaluate.” 


Personnel services 


A committee of the general assembly on personnel services 
was approved after the report was presented by an interim 
committee on personnel, chaired by W. E. Stanley of Toronto. 

Approval of the appointment of a full-time director of 
personnel services was given. All church employed personnel 
may have direct access to him, regardless of employing 
agencies. 

Under the direction of the Rev. J. C. Cooper, assisted 
latterly by Rev. Dr. W. H. Fuller, a file of records of ministers 
and other full-time workers has been partially compiled. Some 
congregations have supplied information as well. 

The new office will expand this system to help interim 
moderators in filling vacancies. The director will be available 
for counselling and guidance. He will distribute information 
regarding continuing education courses. 


Audio-visual services 


The audio-visual committee was given authority to appoint 
a director of audio-visual services, whose title will be changed 
to communication consultant. He will perform an organiza- 
tional, co-ordinative and referral function on behalf of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. In his first year he will engage 
in research and orientation, making contacts and sorting out 
priorities. 

The new chairman of the audio-visual committee is Dr. 
Ronald Campbell, a Presbyterian minister who works with 
educational television in Toronto. 
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The pension board 


Effective in January next year the annual pension is to be 
raised to $1,900 for ministers retiring at 68 years of age after 
40 years of service who are members of the pension fund. This 
is an increase of $200 annually over the present pension. 
Widows of ministers will receive $950 annually beginning next 
January. 

Further steps to improve the group insurance plan for 
ministers are being taken, it was reported by J. E. Smart of 
Toronto, chairman of the pension board. 


Loyal addresses 


The Rev. Shirley Jeffery of Englehart, Ont., read the loyal 
addresses prepared for transmission to Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth I, His Excellency the Governor General of Canada, 
and the Right Hon. Pierre Elliott Trudeau, Prime Minister of 
Canada. 


Young adult observers 


The presence of the following young adult observers was 
recognized: Brian Fraser, Toronto, Miss Susan Jo-Ann Lawson, 
Winnipeg, Miss Judy Leite, North Battleford, Sask., Murray 
MacPherson, Charlottetown, P. E. I., William Mallalieu, 
Lethbridge, Alta., James Marnoch, Winnipeg, John McLean, 
London, Ont., Miss Joanne Myers, Woodstock, Ont., Kent 
Percival, Cobden, Ont., Jim Rumson, Quebec City, lan Shaw, 
MacTier, Ont., Jim Statham, Burnaby, B.C., Mrs. Anne 
Stephens, Toronto, Bob Wing, New Westminster, B.C., Miss 
Brenda Moncrieff, Lachute, Que. 

Appreciation was expressed for their attendance and 
participation, and it was agreed that young adult observers 
should be invited to the 98th general assembly. 


Inter-church relations 


On recommendation of the committee on inter-church 
relations, with Rev. Dr. W. F. Butcher reporting as convener, it 
was agreed that The Presbyterian Church in Canada should 
continue its active participation in the Canadian Council of 
Churches and the World Council of Churches. 

A further recommendation came from the floor; 

“That in view of the pending union between the Anglican 
Church of Canada and the United Church of Canada, the 
general assembly instruct the committee on inter-church 
relations to articulate to the membership of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada the Presbyterian position on church union.” 

It was referred to the committee for consultation, study, 
and report to the next general assembly. 


Overseas Visitors 


Three of the churches with whom we work in partnership 
overseas were represented at the general assembly on Friday 
morning. Greetings were brought by the Rev. Nwachuku Eme, 
clerk of the synod of the Presbyterian Church of Nigeria, the 
Right Rev. R.S. Bhandare, Bishop of Nagpur and deputy 
moderator of the Church of North India, and Rev. Dr. In Ha 
Lee, general secretary of the Korean Christian Church in 
Japan. 


Board of world missions 


The present general board of missions was dissolved by 
action of the general assembly, and a board of world missions 
will come into being on July 1, 1971. The Rev. George A. 
Malcolm of Cobourg, Ont., is the chairman and Mrs. A. G. 
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Behind the scenes 


Thompson of Stouffville, Ont., is vice-chairman. 

A detailed report by a committee on “The Integration of 
Mission Work of the General Board of Missions, the W.M:S. 
(W.D.) and the W.M.S. (E.D.)” prepared in co-operation with 
the organization and planning committee was adopted with 
some slight changes. 

An explanatory article on the changes in mission structure 
and organization will appear in a later issue of The Record. 


Minutes of appreciation 


The mission board recorded its appreciation of the service 
rendered by Ron McGraw as teacher and relief administrator 
in Nigeria; the Rev. David Murphy who served in Guyana and 
the Caribbean for 11 years; the Rev. Donald H. Powell, who 
after 22 years in Japan and Canada is now with the board of 
Christian education; and the Rev. J. C. Cooper, who has 
resigned after four years as assistant secretary for home 
missions and eight years as director of church extension. 


Home missions 


The assembly adopted regulations regarding the employ- 
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ment of retired ministers part-time in aid-receiving charges. 


It amended the definition of stipend for those under 
appointment to include a free heated house or rented 
apartment. This is to be implemented as funds become 
available. 

_ Home mission appointments in future will be for a period 
of three years under ordinary circumstances. 

A citation for 15 years of service in home missions was 
given to the Rev. Gordon Blackwell of St. Columba Church, 
Saint John, N.B., and the Rev. A. Ross MacKay, super- 
intendent of missions for the synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


The Crieff property 


The last general assembly deferred action on a proposal that 
a conference centre be built on the Crieff property not far 
from Guelph, Ont., which was left to the church by the late 
Colonel J. B. Maclean, well-known publisher. 

After considerable discussion the 97th general assembly 
agreed to the following: 
1. That the administrative council be authorized to use from 
the revenue from the Maclean estate for general assembly 
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A YOUNG MAN LOOKS AT THE ASSEMBLY by Brian Fraser 


® Most of the young adult observers at the 97th general 
assembly arrived with mixed feelings of confusion and 
concern. As Jim Rumson observed after looking through 
the “‘stitched minutes”, “The scope of assembly must be 
tremendous.” But by the end of assembly, late Friday 
night, there was a sense of accomplishment and humble 
satisfaction that we had made a contribution to the 
deliberations of this, the church’s highest court. 

For two days previous to the opening the observers 
met to discuss their concerns and what they felt their 
role to be. The diversity of concerns indicated the varied 
nature of this year’s group. From the colleges came a 
concern with student life, the development of a com- 
munity in which mutual support and understanding was 
present, and a greater awareness on the part of the 
colleges to the university and urban settings in which 
they existed. From those involved in the workings of 
Presbyterian Young Peoples’ Societies came a concern 
with the effectiveness of presbytery and synod bodies 
and what could be done to stimulate local groups. 
Others were concerned about experimental worship, the 
ways in which Christians can speak to the drug culture, 
and the corporate policies of those business interests in 
which the church holds stock. 

There was some disagreement over the role of young 
adult observers. Some felt that it was important to speak 
as a group and present a united front to the assembly. 
Others failed to sense a unity in concern or opinion that 
would make such an approach possible. As assembly 
progressed it was found to be most expedient to work in 
co-operation with commissioners who shared our con- 
cerns and could present them to the court. In this way 
the observers found themselves much more a part of 
assembly than if they had attempted to form a pressure 
group on their own. In the end they felt that they had 
participated as responsible church members in the 
decision-making processes. 

During the first two days in the small working groups, 
the observers raised several questions and discussed how 
best to get the various bodies to act on their suggestions. 
In all groups there was frank and open discussion of the 
issues they raised. Such an atmosphere contributed to the 
way in which they were able to feed their concerns into 
assembly without being forceful or belligerent. 

Following these two days of preliminary discussion, it 
was felt that three specific areas might benefit from our 
experience and ideas: the report of the committee on 
church doctrine in their paper on drugs and theology, 
the report of the committee on the revision of the Book 
of Praise, and a motion to establish a committee to 
examine and evaluate the corporate policies of those 
companies in which the church had invested. 


As we go to press: 


PAKISTANI RELIEF is being organized as a national 
campaign in which Canadian churches and relief agencies 
will co-operate. 
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As Jim Marnoch from Winnipeg noted, it seemed 
obvious that those who had written the paper on drugs 
and theology had never been on a drug trip. This was not 
to suggest that the members of the committee begin 
experimenting with drugs, but rather that they include 
in their discussion those who had. To accomplish this, an 
addition to the motion which recommended that the 
report be sent down to presbyteries and congregations 
for study and report was included and approved. These 
bodies will be encouraged to include young people, 
particularly those who had experienced the effects of 
drugs and had given some thought to their useful and 
harmful effects, in these discussions. It now depends on 
presbyteries and congregations to provide such informa- 
tion for consideration. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada has a tradition of 
exercising responsible stewardship in its investments. 
The young adult observers suggested that attention be 
focused on the policies of the companies in which we 
have investments, in the areas of pollution, projects 
which they supply and operate in developing countries 
throughout the world, policies which affect the internal 
development of Canada and the ways in which those 
companies allow their shareholders to participate in 
decision making. A committee was established to look 
into such questions, examine ways of expressing support 
or opposition to corporate policies and co-operate with 
other groups attempting to exercise similiar stewardship 
in these areas. 


The failure of the assembly to instruct the committee 
on the revision of the Book of Praise to include at least 
ten contemporary hymns in the new book was a 
disappointment. The feeling among the observers was 
that such a move would have helped young people feel, 
in some small way, much more a part of the total 
church. The assembly did instruct the committee to 
produce a supplement of youth hymns, but while useful, 
this measure still does not encourage the incorporation 
of youth into our church life. 


The overall impression left by the week’s activities 
was one of hope. During that time we had seen the 
church opening itself to new questions and areas of 
concern. We had listened to men express deep concern 
with all conditions of humanity and urge the church to 
work for their welfare. But we had also come to deep 
realization that this spirit of hope, concern and mission 
was mere words until it was carried by each of us into 
the local community of God from which we came. Most 
of the action is there. Until ideas are translated into 
active service at the local level, the church is simply 
uttering the “sounds of silence.”* 


You may give through the Committee on Inter-Church 
Aid, Refugee and World Service, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. 
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budget purposes in 1972 an amount of $45,000. 

2. That a special committee, “The Maclean Estate Develop- 
ment Committee” be formed. 

3. That the committee consist of two representatives from 
each of the following: the Crieff conference centre committee, 
the Maclean estate development committee, the trustee board; 
and that the chairman of the administrative council be 
chairman of the committee. 

4. That the committee be authorized to conduct a thorough 
study of the development of the Crieff property, in the light 
of the will of Colonel Maclean and the needs of the church, 
and to bring in a full report to the 98th assembly. 

5. That the committee be authorized to hire a competent 
person to conduct this study, and to obtain specialized 
consultation services as required. 

6. That up to $12,000 on the undistributed income from the 
Maclean estate be made available to the committee for its 
work as outlined above, for the period June 1971 to June 
Io Fn 


The Administrative Council 


When the chairman, Mr. J. G. Inglis of Toronto, presented 
the report of the administrative council, appreciation was 
expressed to Rev. Dr. L. H. Fowler, who is retiring as 
secretary. Rev. Dr. Donald C. MacDonald succeeds him, 
effective July Ist this year. 

An ad hoc committee under Mr. Frank Whilsmith of 
Toronto will consider its study of the membership of the 
various boards and committees of assembly and report again 
next year. 

The name of the committee to strike standing committees 
has been changed to “the committee to nominate standing 
committees.” 

As of April 1, 1971, the council increased the minimum 
stipends of ministers by $300 per annum at a cost to the 
budget of approximately $50,000. 

The council’s report warned that there has been a levelling 
off of receipts from congregations for the budget and that 
expenses are rising. Existing programs may have to be curtailed 
unless some dramatic increase in income occurs. 

In answer to an overture from the Presbytery of Paris, the 
assembly agreed that if no sale or alternative plan for the 
Penmarvian Home is offered by that presbytery by October 1, 
1971, the administrative council should proceed to dispose of 
that property. 

Thanks was expressed to Mr. Inglis for his work, patience 
and courtesy as chairman of the administrative council. 


The church treasurer 


Rev. Dr. M. V. Putnam of Kingston, Ont., reported for a 
special committee that Mr. W. S. Walton wished to adhere to 
his intention to resign as treasurer of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 

The following minute of appreciation was adopted by a 
standing vote and with prolonged applause: 

A year ago in Halifax, the assembly congratulated Mr. W. S. 
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Walton, Q. C., upon the completion of 50 years of dis- 
tinguished service in the legal profession in Ontario. This year 
we express our appreciation to him for the ability, knowledge 
and dedication which he has exhibited in the arduous position 
of treasurer of our denomination since 1957 and from which 
position he now wishes to be relieved. His duties as treasurer 
were added to those of an active legal practice, but somehow 
he always made time for the many demands of the treasurer’s 
office. As he retires from the position he leaves it with our 
sincere thanks and our prayers for many years of health and 
Christian joy. 

Mr. Russell R. Merifield, Q. C. of Toronto, was elected 
treasurer of the church. 


Tribute to Comptroller 


The assembly voiced its great appreciation of the services of 
the Rev. Basil E. Howell, who retires June 30 after serving 
since October, 1961, as comptroller without salary. 

The administrative council has appointed Mr. J. B. Barbour, 
A.C.W.A., as comptroller, and is seeking to fill the office of 
assistant which he held formerly. 

This minute of appreciation was adopted: 

“The Presbyterian Church in Canada owes a great debt of 
gratitude to the Rev. Basil E. Howell for the dedicated 
efficiency and skill with which he has supervised its financial 
affairs in his capacity as comptroller. It has been a very 
demanding and often a thankless position since one of its 
greatest problems arises from the fact that the vision of work 
to be done almost always exceeds the funds available to carry 
it out. Mr. Howell’s keen insight in financial matters and his 
dedicated Christian concern have assisted greatly in the wise 
and efficient use of the finances available to our denomination 
in the spreading of the Gospel. We bespeak God’s continued 
guidance and blessing upon him.” 


Evangelism and social action 


A standing ovation was given to Rev. Dr. Arthur J. 
Gowland, who is retiring on September 6 after 14 years as 
secretary of the board of evangelism and social action. He is 
returning to the pastorate. 

The Rev. Wayne A. Smith, the present assistant, was elected 
secretary for an interim period of from three to five years. 


Drug addiction 


In dealing with a recommendation from the board of 
evangelism and social action the assembly went on record as 
believing that it would not be in the public interest to legalize 
the distribution and possession of proscribed drugs, including 
cannabis. Nevertheless it asked that consideration be given to a 
separate law to deal with charges involving the possession of 
cannabis. 


Old age security 


The assembly commended the federal government for the 
recent increase in old age supplementary pensions, and asked 
that consideration be given to providing medicine, drugs and 
medical treatment to those persons free of charge. 

It asked provincial governments to give relief from educa- 
tional taxes to all old age pensioners owning property, where 
this is not now in effect. 


Coalition for development 
Involvement in the Canadian Coalition for Development 
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AT THE MISSION 
breakfast, Rev. N. Eme 
of Nigeria, the 
moderator, Dr. In Ha 
Lee of Japan, Mrs. E. H. 
Bean, eastern division 
and Miss Mary Whale, 
DR. ARTHUR J. western division, W.M.S. 
GOWLAND who is 
leaving the post of 
secretary of the board 
of evangelism and 
social action to return 
to the pastorate. 


ABOVE, LEFT: Rev. 
Gordon Fish, left, part- 
time secretary of the 
audio-visual committee, 
and Major the Rev. 


R. J. G. Ritchie, 
chaplain and commis- 
sioner. 


ABOVE, RIGHT: 
Pension board chairman 
J. E. Smart, left, and 
acting chairman, 
organization and 
planning, Dr. Robert 

G. MacMillan, right. 


BELOW: THE THREE 
CLERKS of general 
assembly, left to right, 
Dr. L. H. Fowler, 
deputy, Dr. E. H. 
Thomson, principal 
clerk, and Dr. Donald 
C. MacDonald, deputy. 
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will be our church’s major thrust in the effort to combat 
poverty in Canada. A task force on poverty is to be set up 
within the church. The committee on inter-church aid, refugee 
and world service will make provision for receiving funds for 
anti-poverty projects within Canada and abroad. 


Privileged communication 


The general assembly agreed to recommend to the Canadian 
government that the Canada Evidence Act be amended so as to 
give the right of silence in the courts of law to clergymen of 
recognized religions. It asked that the criteria of privileged 
communication be the same for ministers of religion as for 
lawyers. 


Sex and violence 


The assembly passed recommendations of the board of 
evangelism and social action as follows: 

(a) requesting the Vanier Institute to study the social 
consequences of the exploitation of sex and violence in the 
mass media. 

(b) asking Presbyterians to study the scriptures and specific 
literature available from that board with a view to establishing 
a proper attitude to sex and violence among young and old. 

(c) encouraging church members to make a careful choice 
of the movies they view in the theatres in keeping with the 
Christian style of life. 

(d) informing the government of Canada that we view with 
grave concern the use of public funds for the production of 
Canadian movies exploiting violence, immorality and sex. 
Specific mention was made of grants and loans from the 
Canadian Film Development Corporation, a federal govern- 
ment agency, for the production of such pictures as Valerie, 
L Initiation, and Heads and Tails. 


Presbyterian Men 


On recommendation of the national committee of Pres- 
byterian Men, the committee to co-ordinate centennial cele- 
brations will be asked to make provision for special emphasis 
on preaching and visitation evangelism throughout The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada during its centennial year, 1975. 

Laity Sunday is to be observed on October 17 this year. 


Christian education 


In the report of the board of Christian education presented 
by the chairman, Dr. B. H. McNeel of Toronto, decentral#- 
zation of resources was indicated. The board has reduced its 
staff by two persons and their salaries are being made available 
to synods for training and developing key leaders within 
presbyteries who might assist congregations. 

It was stressed that the resources of the board, including 
financial grants and board staff, are assigned primarily in 
response to local initiative. 

Christian education is co-operating with the organization 
and planning committee in its attempt to unify services to 
congregations. The functional pattern of the board provides 
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the basis for an educational support unit which can be fitted 
into any unified structure. 

The board presented guidelines from its committee on the 
church and the university to be used by presbyteries in 
applying for grants in support of joint appointments to campus 
ministry. 


The Book of Praise 


A detailed report on the revision of the Book of Praise was 
presented by Rev. Dr. William Fitch of Toronto, convener of 
the committee which has been at work for seven years. 

The committee will aim at publication of the new book 
within the next year. A major difficulty is the obtaining of 
copyright for hymns that are added. 

It was agreed that the revision committee add to its 
numbers to produce a supplementary hymn book which would 
contain hymns suitable for folk worship, camp fire services, 
and other informal occasions. Young people are to be among 
those added to the committee. 


Ewart College 

Steps to obtain degree granting privileges in the field of 
Christian education will be taken. The college was authorized 
to establish another faculty position in the field of religious 
studies to be filled next July or as soon thereafter as funds are 
available. 


The Presbyterian College 


Rev. Dr. C. Ritchie Bell was confirmed in the position of 
acting principal for another year. 

The senate is to consider a proposal that a course of 
instruction in the French language be offered to all ministers 
and church workers who are involved with French-speaking 
communities. 


Knox College 


The board stated that the college is faced with the prospect 
of reducing some of its services unless its budget allocation for 
1971 and 1972 is increased. The general assembly instructed 
the administrative council to review this matter. It agreed 
“that the finance committee of the council should endeavour 
to see that the essential institutions of the church are given 
adequate financial support, before undertaking any new and 
experimental types of work.” 


Chaplaincy Committee 


The committee that represents our church in its relation- 
ship to the Canadian Forces chaplaincy reported that eight 
Presbyterians now serve as padres in the regular forces. The 
share of chapel offerings given the Presbyterian Church in 
1970 was $2,968.81. 

New developments are taking place in institutional 
chaplaincies, that committee reported. Men with specialized 
training and qualifications are being sought. Several general 
hospitals are appointing co-ordinating chaplains, a position for 
which there are set standards. 


Stewardship and Budget 

Although contributions to religious causes is declining in 
North America, the Presbyterian Church in Canada maintained 
a high level of giving in 1970, Rev. Dr. Hugh F. Davidson told 
the commissioners. 

Under recommendations presented by the chairman of the 
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Browsing- 


: 
: 


board, A. H. Dancey of Oshawa, the assembly approved a 
budget objective for congregational giving of $2,500,000 for 
19725 

Sessions will be advised to appoint a committee or 
responsible person to be the channel of communication for the 
congregation on budget matters. They will be asked to consult 
other churches and social agencies in the community about the 
possibility of setting up consultation services for financial 
family planning, wills and bequests for philanthropic purposes, 
and for the stewardship of natural resources and pollution 
control projects within the community. 


First Church, New Westminster, B.C. 


A judicial commission was appointed by the moderator to 
visit, before the end of June, First Church, New Westminster, 
B.C., “to deal with the tensions apparently existing in the 
congregation there, and matters relevant thereto.” 

This action came as a result of an appeal by the Rev. C. E. 
Jackson of St. Aidan’s Church, New Westminster, against the 
procedures adopted by the presbytery. 

The committee on church doctrine was instructed by the 
assembly to make a study of the doctrine of the working of 
the Holy Spirit with special reference to glossolalia (speaking in 
tongues) and other charismatic gifts as they may be related to 
the doctrines of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Membership decline 


A report from the joint clerks of assembly, Rev. Dr. E. A. 
Thomson and Rev. Dr. L. H. Fowler, showed a decrease of 
membership of 3,771 last year. The total number of com- 
municants on the rolls of Presbyterian congregations at the 
end of 1970 was reported as 186,584. 

There were 852 ministers, a decrease of four, and 12,078 
elders, an increase of 115. There were 325 fewer baptisms in 
1970 than in the previous year. 

Of the 736 pastoral charges, 534 are self-sustaining, 161 are 
ordained mission fields, and 41 are student mission fields. 
There are 1,083 preaching stations. 

A study of declining church membership presented by the 
board of evangelism and social action showed that the number 
of Presbyterian communicants had fallen steadily from a peak 
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THE BOOK DISPLAY by Presbyterian Publica- 
tions is a feature of the general assembly each year. 


of 202,566 in 1964. 

The real crisis is ““unknowingness,” the report claims. We 
are living in an age of unbelief. Another factor is affluence, 
which permits people to have great mobility, second homes, 
and a growing amount of leisure time for travel vacations 
throughout the year. 

Erosion of belief and negative criticism of the church have 
been factors. What really counts in this age is devoted 
discipleship, the report says. 

It calls for priority to be given to visitation evangelism, and 
urges the training of lay people for that form of sharing the 
faith. It asks congregations to organize themselves for 
meaningful mission. It suggests that preaching be relevant in 
contemporary terms, and that modern techniques such as 
radio and television be used to better advantage. 


The 1972 General Assembly 


Next year the 98th general assembly will meet for all its 
sessions in Riverdale Church, Toronto. It will open on the first 
Sunday evening in June. 


In Lighter Vein 


There was an audible amen in the assembly after commis- 
sioners, following lengthy discussion, decided to retain the 
amens in the revised Book of Praise. 

The president of the W.M.S. (W.D.), Mrs. J. M. Burnett, 
spoke of the integration of the various mission boards as being 
like marriage, which means that you forsake all else and go 
into partnership. 


One commissioner referred several times to what he termed 
extravagant statements in the report of the committee on 
inter-church relations. He suggested that those who prepared it 
“should be more sober.” 

There were two Pennys at assembly, the Rev. B. P. Penny 
from Rossburn, Manitoba, and his father, elder A. Penny from 
the same presbytery. There was also A. Farthing, the minister 
at Penetanguishene, Ont. 

Of the seven women commissioners, one minister and six 
elders, only three contributed audibly to the debate in 
assembly. 
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A WELL-EQUIPPED kitchen opens on to 
the lower hall of the new Kenora centre. 


REV. DAVID COOPER, presbytery 
moderator, knocks on the door, then is 
welcomed by the director, Steve Robinson. 


ARCHITECT EARL NELSON, right, hands the keys to AT RIGHT is the original building, still in use. At left, the new building, which at 
board chairman William Goss. Seated at the left is Sam the rear has two storeys with picture windows looking out on the lake. 


Copenace, vice-chairman. 
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ip Centre 


A window is dedicated 


@ A dream came true at Kenora, Ontario, on Sunday, May 30 
when the $150,000 addition to the Fellowship Centre was 
opened and dedicated. 

The sun shone brightly and the blue waters of the lake 
nearby sparkled as a large congregation of people lifted their 
voices in thanksgiving at the dedication service. 

It was preceded by a colourful pow-wow which featured 
Indian drums and songs and dancimg as an expression of joy. 


The new building contains a large lounge, an assembly hall 
complete with stage, a seminar room, a library in which Indian 
arts and crafts are displayed, a crafts room, a laundry room, a 
kitchen, a clothing supply room, and offices for the staff. 

The centre was designed by Earl Nelson, a Kenora architect. 
A grant of $150,000 from the National Development Fund of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada made it possible. 

The first Fellowship Centre building, a former tourist 
home, was opened in October, 1964. It has been renovated 
and remains in use beside the new building. 

Memorials and gifts from individuals, groups and congrega- 
tions across Canada were also dedicated by the Presbytery of 
the Lake of the Woods. The names were read by Sam 
Copenace, president of the Kenora Indian Association and a 
member of the board of the Fellowship Centre. 

The dedication service was conducted by the presbytery 
moderator, the Rev. David Cooper. The lesson was read in 
Ojibway by Chief Alan Paypom. Narration of the steps leading 
to the construction was by the Rev. Alex MacSween, assistant 
secretary for home missions. 

Rey. Dr. J. Alan Munro, executive secretary of the National 
Development Fund, who bought the first property when he 
was secretary for home missions, led the act of dedication. 

Director of the centre is Stephen T. Robinson, whose staff 
includes Mr. and Mrs. T. Williamson and Art Sinclair. The 
chairman of the 15-man board on which six denominations are 
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IN HONOUR of students and 
staff of Cecilia Jeffrey School 
this window was dedicated in 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Kenora. It depicts St. Peter, 
and includes a birch-bark 
canoe and a tepee. Shown at 
the window are, from the left 
Rev. D. C. Robertson, Ed 
Byers, a former principal, 
Rev. Dr. James Dunn, Miss 
Giollo Kelly, representing 
the W.M.S., and Rev. Dr. 
James Munro, preacher at the 
service, 


. 


represented is William Goss. 

At a dinner afterwards greetings were brought by John M. 
Reid, M.P., the Hon. Leo Bernier, minister of mines in the 
Ontario government, a representative of the Kenora council, 
and Colin Wasacase, chief of the cultural affairs division of the 
department of Indian development in Ottawa. 

“This building is a delight to those who have donated in 
money, time and prayer,” declared Rev. Dr. James Dunn of 
White Rock, B.C., in his address at the dinner. He was formerly 
a director of the centre. 

Dr. Dunn said that the new building represents the second 
stage in the development of the Fellowship Centre, the third 
stage will be the erection of a hostel containing sleeping 
quarters. 

The purpose of the centre is ‘“‘to afford Indian people and 
others a place where they can feel at ease in an atmosphere of 
friendliness, visit, stay for varying periods of time, and receive 
assistance in many ways to attain a better standard of life and 
to gain knowledge of life in an urban setting, or to do the 
business that is necessary with the various agencies in Kenora”. 

At the morning service in First Presbyterian Church, 
Kenora, the same day, a window was dedicated “‘in memory of 
the students and staff of Cecilia Jeffrey Indian Residential 
School, whose contribution to the life and work of this church 
and community is gratefully acknowledged.” 

The service was conducted by the Rev. D. C. Robertson, 
minister of the church. Miss Giollo Kelly, executive director of 
national missions for the W.M.S., (W.D.) outlined the history 
of the school. It was named after Mrs. Cecilia Jeffrey, secretary 
of Indian work of the W.M.S. when the first school was opened 
at Shoal Lake in 1901. 

In addition to installing the window, the congregation of 
First Presbyterian Church sent a generous extra contribution 
to the budget fund of The Presbyterian Church in Canada in 
support of the current mission program.® 
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News 


The Scottish Assembly 


® Winds of change blew through this 
year’s assembly, though press reports 
seemed to consider that there was more 
wind than change — the changes tended 
to be either impossibly radical or un- 
important. Lord Clydesmuir, the Lord 
High Commissioner, called for changes 
based on stability. The Rev. Andrew 
Herron, the moderator, typically had a 
swipe at every aspect of church life and 
called for change all round. 


The Common Market 


By 303 votes to 230 the assembly 
agreed to warn the government that entry 
into the Common Market against the 
people’s wishes could have — serious 
consequences. Moving this motion, Capt. 
Hay of Aberdeenshire said that once in 
Europe we could not get out, and asked 
why the government had refused a 
plebiscite. The last commission of 
assembly in November, 1970, rejected 
entry by three votes, and almost every 
other vocal group in Scotland has called 
for rejection or a plebiscite. The Very 
Rev. Lord Macleod demanded a 
referendum or a general election. He said 
that the issue could be tied up before the 
October meetings of the political parties, 
before the Trades Union Council’s next 
meeting, and before another assembly. 
This might be the last big gathering 
before the blow fell. Entry would be the 
biggest surrender of British sovereignty 
since Charles IJ gave way to France for 
subsidies. 

The convener of the church and nation 
committee declared that some would 
want to call a special meeting of the 
commission of assembly if the issue were 
rushed through before October, and he 
hoped every member would attend. Vocal 
opinion in Scotland is heavily against 
entry. 


Change in the kirk 


A very wide-ranging and radical report, 
Priorities for the ‘70’s, by a special 
committee under Prof. Hugh Anderson of 
New College, Edinburgh, unfortunately 
only appeared a week before the 
assembly. A list of 24 suggestions covered 
many of the forms and expressions of 
church life. For instance, the old parish 
system should be abandoned in favour of 
large and loose groupings with fewer 
buildings, team ministries, and small cells 
with largely lay leadership. Instead of 
regular and stereotyped Sunday worship 
there should be occasional gatherings. 
The church should use the mass media, 
literature, the arts etc. in a fresh manner. 
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This report was received and will be 
studied. Critics attacked its omission of 
spiritual revival. 


The panel on doctrine’s suggestion, 
supported by a large majority of pres- 
byteries, that the Westminster Confession 
of Faith be placed on the list of historic 
statements accepted by the church 
instead of being our “subordinate 
standard”’ was agreed by 15 votes, and is 
to go down again to presbyteries with a 
new ordination formula. 


Various matters 


The panel holding conversations with 
the Scottish Episcopal Church suggested 
as one way of greater unity the incorpora- 
tion of the Scottish Episcopal Church as a 
synod in the Church of Scotland, so that 
bishops and others could be duly elected 
assembly commissioners. This has so far 
not found favour with the Episcopalians, 
but is being discussed. 

Owing to the imminent union between 
the Congregationalists and the Pres- 
byterians in England, one Presbyterian 
Church — in Berwick — has joined the 
Church of Scotland and others may be 
applying. It was agreed that applications 
should be considered by the November 
commission of assembly and reported to 
the next general assembly. 

There is a strong feeling that the 
standard for our church membership is 
too low. The present law is that a 
member who is absent from Communion 
for three years without an excuse accept- 
able to the session should be put off the 
roll. The stewardship and budget com- 
mittee got a motion through that sessions 
can remove from the roll members “who 
are giving no evidence of real interest, or 
are taking no share in the church’s work 
and worship.” 

The committee in charge of our 
church’s magazine, Life & Work, sacked 
the editor, the Rev. Leonard Bell, as 
being generally “‘a square peg in a round 
hole”, but gave no specific reasons. After 
legal argument was heard in his support, 
the assembly by a large majority agreed 
that Mr. Bell should remain editor, but 
there should be a special inquiry into all 
the circumstances. By John B. Logan. 


U.P. in U.S.A. assembly 


Evangelism will be promoted as the 
major emphasis of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. beginning 
in 1972, the 183rd general assembly 
decided at Rochester, N.Y., in May. 

A study draft of a plan of reunion 
with the Presbyterian Church in the US. 
was approved after the dates for study 
were extended to January, 1973. The two 
large churches have been separate since 
the civil war more than a century ago. 

The assembly affirmed its conviction 
that a political settlement is the only 
legitimate solution to the war in In- 


dochina. It urged the government of the 
U.S.A. to commit itself to complete 
termination of all military involvement in 
Indochina as soon as possible, and no 
later than the end of 1971. 

Stated clerk William P. Thompson was 
re-elected for another five year term. He 
reported that membership had declined 
by 77,000 to 3,095,791 in 1970. While 
total givings to the United Presbyterian 
Church increased by $4.6 million, budget 
givings decreased by nearly $2 million last 
year. 

An amendment calling upon the 
directors of Presbyterian Life, the church 
magazine, to present both sides of an 
issue in which sincere Christians are 
divided was soundly defeated in the 
general assembly. 

It was pointed out that past general 
assemblies have avoided “tying the 
hands” of the editor of Presbyterian Life, 
since the board of directors of the 
magazine is already an arm of the general 
assembly. 


Dedication at Winnipeg 


An addition to the Presbyterian Fel- 
lowship House, Winnipeg, costing 
$23,000, has been dedicated. The Fellow- 
ship House is a home for boys aged 14 to 
16 on probation and requiring a stable 
family type of environment, operated by 
the Women’s Missionary Society, (W.D.). 
The addition is a residence for staff 
containing two suites and a_ two-car 
garage. 

As the house resumes operation after 
being closed to facilitate enlargement, 
additional staff will be employed. Mr. and 
Mrs. Austin Beattie are the house parents 
and work in close association with the 
provincial government and a_ local 
advisory board named by the presbytery. 


Non-violence study 


The World Council of Churches’ new 
study on violence and non-violence has 
received $5,000 from the North 
American Conference of the Society of 
Friends to make a start on the two-year 
project approved by the WCC central 
committee in January. Member churches 
have been asked to make special contribu- 
tions towards the $25 000 budget. 

The central committee called for a 
program to help the churches’ reflection 
on the ethical dilemmas posed by 
violence and non-violence in the struggle 
for social justice, and to contribute to the 
search for strategies of action that will 
minimize the sum total of violence in 
conflict situations. 

When the working committee of the 
Department on Church and Society met 
in June, it discussed detailed plans of 
study, research and communication. 
Coordinator of the new program is the 
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Rev. David M. Gill, a 31-year-old 
Australian Congregationalist who _ has 
served on the staff of the Department on 
Church and Society since 1968. 


British Churches unite 
The Presbyterian and Congregational 


Church assemblies have voted for the : 


union of the two churches. It will be the 
first major church union in Great Britain 
since the reformation. 

The two churches, each with its own 
Calvinist inheritance, have gone their 
separate ways since Cromwellian times. 
According to the terms of the union, each 
congregation of the Congregational 
Church in England and Wales will be 
asked to ratify the assembly decision by 
December 16. Presbyterian congregations 
are automatically part of the new church 
unless they opt out. 

It is understood a special assembly will 
be convened next year to constitute the 
new church, which will be called the 
United Reformed Church. At the Con- 
gregational Church Assembly 89% of the 
delegates voted for union (1,888 out of 
2,121), whereas 79% of the Presbyterians 
favoured the action (434 out of 549). 


Pennies for peace 


Through pennies placed in cardboard 
banks, the United Nations Association is 
raising money to feed the hungry and 
educate the illiterate. 

Two-thirds of the funds collected will 
go directly to developing countries 
through the United Nations High Com- 
mission for Refugees and the UNESCO 
gift coupon program. The other third will 
be used to educate Canadians about the 
enormous needs overseas, encouraging 
greater support for attempts to meet 
these needs. 

They want to distribute 500,000 of 
the “Pennies for Peace’ banks to indi- 
viduals and groups. If you care about 
peace and world understanding, and 
would like to save pennies, send a request 
for the number of banks you need to: 
Pennies for Peace, United Nations 
Association in Canada, 63 Sparks St., 
Ottawa, Ont., KIP 5A6. Be sure to 
include your name, address and organiza- 
tion. 


Help to East Pakistan 


The Commission on Inter-Church Aid, 
Refugee and World Service of the World 
Council of Churches has cabled US 
$37,000 for immediate emergency 
assistance for East Pakistan refugees cros- 
sing into India. In addition the East Asia 
Christian Conference has sent US $500 as 
an expression of the concern of the 
churches in Asia. The money will be used 


by the India churches’ relief and develop-_ 
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IT HURTS 


TO GO TO BED HUNGRY! 


Thousands of children need immediate help . . 


little victims of:neglect, war and poverty .. . 


. many of them the hopeless 
deserted little wanderers, unable 


to understand or cope with an irrational world. They need food, clothing, 


medical care, friends and homes with 


Q. Where does Christian Children’s Fund 
operate? 
CCF began in China 30 years ago. It 
now provides home, education, physical 
and spiritual aid to children in over 800 
Homes and projects in more than 50 
countries. 
Q. How does it operate? 
Individuals and groups undertake to 
sponsor a child for at least one year at 
$12 per month ($144 per: year). It is an 
intimate person-to-person relationship 
and the sponsor receives the case history, 
photo and all details about the child. 
Q. Is Christian Children’s Fund recog- 
nized and approved? 
Yes. It has the highest credentials and 
reputation extending over a quarter of a 
century; recognized by the Income Tax 
Branch of the Department of Revenue, 
Ottawa; U.S. Government Approved, 
Registered with the Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 

Q. How much does CCF of C spend on 
fund raising and administration? 
The audited financial statement shows 
that fund raising expenses and general 
administration expenses are less than 8% 

of the total income. 

Q. What responsibility does a sponsor 
assume? 

It is a voluntary responsibility to support 

the child at $12 per month with no bina- 

ing or legal obligation. 

Q. Will my name be used for any other 
purpose? 

No. CCF has never released sponsors’ 

names for any other purpose, nor do we 


loving housemothers. 


publicize names of prominent persons 
for promotional purposes. 

Q. Will my “adoptee” write to me? 
Yes, if you write, he or she will answer 
your letter or write a note of thanks to 
acknowledge a gift or favour received. 
You will receive the child’s original note 
along with the translation. For pre-school 
age children, the child’s nurse or house- 
mother will reply. 

Q. How are CCF homes supported? 
Since its inception, CCF has used the 
“Person-to-Person” Adoption Plan. 90% 
of CCF’s income is designated for the 
care of individual children. 


Q. May I visit my “adopted” child when 
I travel overseas? 

Yes. Many Canadians have visited our 

Homes and invariably express their 

pleasure and delight. 


Q. What religious teaching is followed 
in CCF homes? 

A basic requirement in all homes and 

projects is Christian training and nurture 

for all children. 


Q. Does CCF own all its homes and 
projects? 

No. Many are affiliated orphanages, 

homes, schools and projects connected 

with Missionary Boards and others such 

as the Salvation Army. 


Q. In what areas are new Canadian spon- 
sors needed most? 

Hong Kong, Formosa, Korea, Africa, 

India, Brazil, Costa Rica. The need is 

great. Write us today and share your 

love with a fine young girl or boy across 

the seas. 


Receipts for Income Tax Are Issued Promptly 


e-- CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA --- 


1407 YONGE STREET, 


a I wish to ‘‘sponsor’”’ a boy (] girl [J for 
a 


(Name Country) 
al will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 


a Enclosed is payment for the 
a full year (] first month [1] 


# I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
Bto help by giving $............. 

a CJ Please send me more information. 

: Name 


WPlacesve te oa Province......... 


TORONTO 7, CANADA 


CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved by 
the Income Tax _ Branch ; 
of the Dept. of Revenue, 
Ottawa, approved by U.S. [ie 
State Department Advis- = 
ory Commission on Vol- : 
untary Foreign Aid. § 
Christian Children’s § 
Fund has. been helping 
children around the world . a 
since 1938 and at present assists over 90,000 8 
children in nearly 800 Homes and projects 8 
in over 50 countries. a 


ment agency, CASA. 

CASA is working the many relief camps 
set up on the India-Pakistan border in the 
Bongaon area to care for a reported one 
million refugees. The money will be used 
to purchase tarpaulins locally for shelter 
purposes and for feeding and medical 
program. CASA reports, “The continuing 
flow of refugees is making it difficult to 
keep pace. Upon arrival, refugees are 
being registered and cards issued to each 
family. All children are being given 
smallpox vaccinations.” ; 

The World Council has not yet made a 
formal appeal to the churches and their 
related agencies as CASA has not been 
able to make a full assessment of the total 
requirement for its program. But sub- 
stantial amounts are already available for 
relief work. 

On the political front, ecumenical 
bodies in the USA and Great Britain have 
urged their political leaders to try to put 
a stop to the fighting in East Pakistan. 
Mrs. Cynthia Wedel, president of the 
National Council of Churches, has urged 
the senate foreign relations committee to 
examine the question of U.S. military and 
economic aid to Pakistan. 

Recognizing that many delicate poli- 
tical problems were involved, she expres- 
sed the hope that the U.S. government 
would clearly address itself to the need 
for accurate information, and on 
humanitarian grounds “work toward 
preventing any continuation or recur- 
rence of the slaughter.” 

Similarly the British Council ot 
Churches asked the British government to 
use every diplomatic initiative “to ensure 
that further bloodshed is averted, that 
relief organizations are enabled to enter 
the country, and that democratic proces- 
ses of government are restored.” 


Church of North India 


The first synod of the Church of 
North India sent a message to Methodist, 
Baptist and Lutheran churches inviting 
them to participate in the new church to 
help realize that wider union that Christ 
wills for his church. 

Fraternal greetings were also sent to 
the bishops and members of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Noting that differences 
still exist both in doctrine and practice, 
the synod was encouraged that many 
Catholics share a “longing for continued 
reformation and renewal under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit and according 
to the word of God.” It expressed the 
hope that God would increasingly lead all 
Christians to unity. 

The message to the Methodist Church 
in southern Asia expressed sadness at 
“the misunderstandings” that kept the 
Methodists from the united church and 
asked the church leaders to join in look- 
ing towards the future and in attempting 
to cultivate mutual trust. The Baptists 
were told that the Church of North India 
was seeking to harmonize different 
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elements in church order. They were 
assured that within the framework of 
diocesan councils and under the leader- 
ship of a constitutional episcopate, the 
rights and privileges of the local congrega- 
tion would “‘always find their due place.” 

A synod resolution expressed soli- 
darity with the suffering people in East 
Pakistan and urged all members to give 
funds and material relief. The offerings 
taken during the meeting were donated to 
the Indian Red Cross for the relief of 
sufferers. 


Hit Western influence 


Representatives of Lutheran churches 
in Asia and Africa challenged the 
churches of Europe and North America 
to separate Christian mission from 
Western and therefore foreign thought 
forms when transmitting Christianity to 
the Third World. They also called for a 
world-wide investigation of the consequ- 
ences for mission arising out of the 
encounter with socialism, especially 
Maoist socialism. 

These two requests were voiced during 
a consultation sponsored by the depart- 
ment of church cooperation of the 
Lutheran World Federation which drew 
150 participants from 32 countries with 
Africans and Asians in the majority. 
Theme of the meeting was “Lutheranism 
in the Ecumenical Age.” 

During the consultation it became 
evident that the older churches can learn 
from the younger ones in Africa and Asia 
how the Christian faith can assert itself 
among non-Christians. A growing self- 
consciousness was evident among the 
Third World churches. 

After a discussion on how to give 
greater independence to the younger 
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churches while creating a closer fellow- 
ship in new form among all the churches, 
it was unanimously agreed that a 
‘‘universal partnership’ among all 
Christian churches was needed. 

The Commission on Church Coopera- 
tion, which met following the consulta- 
tion, endorsed the idea of an Asia centre 
for advanced studies that would prepare 
Asian leaders able to carry out the work 
of the church in the world; impart the 
scholarship to articulate intelligently their 
own environment in terms of their newly 
discovered Christian ideaology; and 
develop a self-awareness and sense of 
responsibility to share their faith with 
others. 

The hope was expressed that construc- 
tion on the new centre could start by 
1974. 


Laymen to the fore 

At the first meeting of the Church of 
North India Synod since the inauguration 
of the Church officers were elected. The 
Rt. Rev. Eric Nasir, Bishop of Delhi, was 
elected Moderator of the CNI; the Rt. 
Rev. R.S. Bhandare, Bishop of Nagpur is 
the new vice-moderator of the church. A 
laymen, Mr. A. C. Dharmaraj, was ap- 
pointed general secretary. 

Laymen were also appointed in over- 
whelming numbers on the CNI’s eight 
newly established boards of institution. 
Said a spokesman for the church: “It was 
unanimously decided to include as many 
laymen as possible in the administration, 
in order that our bishops and ministers 
will have their hands free for pastoral and 
evangelistic responsibilities.” 

The boards will be responsible for 
several areas of education, for social 
service and industry, agriculture and rural 
development, literature and mass com- 
munications, and for medical work. 
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THE SENIOR HIGH GROUP of the Presbyterian Church at Pictou Landing, N.S. went out ona 
campaign for subscriptions and enrolled their congregation in the Every Home Plan of The 


Presbyterian Record. 
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During the synod meeting collections 
were taken for relief work among East 
Pakistan refugees, and an appeal was 
issued to all member churches for special 
fund raising efforts during May for the 
same purpose. Medical supplies have 
already been sent to East Pakistan 
through the Red Cross. 

Synod members sent a message to the 
Methodist Church in Southern Asia, 
expressing their continuing good will, and 
urging it to look afresh at the possibility 
of joining the CNI. (The M.C.S. A. had 
decided at the last moment to stay out of 
the union). 


Women’s lib features 


The contribution women are making 
to the liberation movements in Africa and 
the Middle East is described in the latest 
issue of Risk devoted to the subject of 
women’s liberation. 

Risk is published quarterly by an 
editorial group within the program unit 
on education and communication of the 
World Council of Churches. 

Miss Laila Khaled, writing from Beirut, 
says: “Women enjoy full equality with 
men in the Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine (PFLP); within the front 
a woman can reach the highest posts of 
leadership commensurate with her 
abilities.” 

Miss Khaled rejects the “sham image 
of freedom which the West is raining 
upon us day and night,” maintaining that 
the ‘‘sexual dimension” has come to 
“preempt the true significance of the 
liberation we are fighting for.” She says 
that in the PFLP women’s liberation “‘is 
part and parcel of the total efforts being 
made to liberate society from all forms of 
repression and exploitation, politically, 
economically and socially, and to free it 
from obsolete customs and traditions, all 
of which form the roots of man’s 
chauvinism.” 

Turning to the specific contribution of 
women she writes: “The Palestinian 
woman who has joined the revolution is 
daily giving an example to the Palestinian 
and Arab woman of how women... can 
decide for themselves, how they can be 
truly free without losing their ‘honour’ 
and how they can free themselves from 
man’s tyranny and the tyranny of society 
in general.” 

Miss Josina Machel writes that women 
have two roles in the Mozambique Libera- 
tion Front (FRELIMO). One is _ the 
mobilization and education of the people. 
to increase their understanding of the 
war. This is done for everyone although 
women have a unique opportunity to 
teach their own sex. Also women persuade 
other women to train as fighters, nurses 
and teachers. The presence of eman- 
cipated women bearing arms often 
shames the men into taking ‘“‘a more 
positive action,” she reports. (Cont.) 
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VACATION IN FLORIDA 
Stay in a choice resort area. Now low summer 
rates. Winter rates on request on a weekly, 
monthly or seasonal basis. Write Colony Apts., 
538 Bayshore Dr., Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
33304, USA. Telephone 305-564-8049. 


WANTED 
Christian Education Director for Knox Church, 
Midland, Ontario, duties to begin September 
Ist, 1971. For further information contact Rev. 
Robert Little, Knox Church, Midland, Ont. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. 
Junior & senior choirs, 
vocal solos, 


Anthems for 
: organ books and solos, 
Chae Des for music on approval. Two 
rganists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. ‘ 
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SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 
offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 


ford, M.S.W., Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
613, Ont. 


another good reason — 
fornotdrinking = 


lower cost 
insurance for 
your home. 


If you're an abstainer, 


you have your own 


reasons for not drinking. Abstainers’ offers 
two more: lower cost car insurance — 
introduced in 1956. And today — lower 
rates on insurance for your home; cottage, 
and other personal property. 

There's no magic behind the Abstainers’ 
concept. We simply believe that non- 
drinkers have fewer accidents, fewer fires. 
And our experience has proven us right. 
That’s why we can insure abstainers for 


less. 


If you live in Alberta, Manitoba or Ontario 
and want further information contact 
your nearest Abstainers’ agent or write -- 


Da 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 
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Other articles in Risk focus on 
women’s liberation and the Church and 
the situation of women in Scandinavia, 
the Netherlands, Germany and the USA. 


Protestants in Spain 


Representatives of European mis- 
sionary societies formerly working in 
Spain have agreed with inter-church aid 
agencies and the United Presbyterian 
Church (USA) to co-operate in seeking 
regular support for the Protestant 
churches in Spain. 

Since 1963 responsibility for educa- 
tional, missionary and service work has 
been undertaken by the Spanish 
churches. Finance for specific projects 
has been sought through the Division of 
Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World 
Service (DICARWS) of the World Council 
of Churches. 

Attempts will now be made to find 
regular support from missionary societies 
and aid agencies in the Netherlands, West 
Germany and Switzerland, and from the 
budgets of the United Presbyterian 
Church, the churches in West Germany 
and through the World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches. 


Dr. Heinrich Puffert, secretary for 
Europe in DICARWS, termed last week’s 
meeting of representatives of these 
various groups “a helpful step” towards 
finding ecumenical assistance for 
minority churches which “play a 
significant role in working for responsible 
ecumenical fellowship”. 


Scottish givings up 


The mission and service fund of the 
Church of Scotland received about 
$250,000 more in 1970 than in the 
previous year, an increase of 10%. This is 
the largest increase since the fund was 
instituted ten years ago. It is used for 
church extension, youth and education, 
social and moral concerns, and overseas 
and home missions. 


In addition Church of Scotland 
members gave about $100,000 for special 
projects such as the East Pakistan Flood 
Relief fund. 


Baptists in Cuba 


The majority of Cuban Baptist pastors 
who were once imprisoned have now 
been released and have resumed preach- 
ing, two officials of the Cuban church 
told a conference of European Baptist 
leaders held in Switzerland. 

Manuel Salom, full-time treasurer of 
the Baptist Convention of Western Cuba, 
and Humberto Dominguez, the conven- 
tion’s missions secretary and pastor of the 
Vibora Church in Havana, were the first 
two Cuban Baptist leaders to go abroad in 
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the last five years. 

They reported that the churches can 
hold worship services as often as they 
wish within their own buildings, but 
services outside the church are not 
permitted. All Baptist churches are self- 
supporting and pastors devote full time to 
pastoral duties. Of the 16,000 Cuban 
Baptists, 9,000 are in the 110 churches of 
the Convention of Eastern Cuba and the 
remainder are members of the 98 
churches of the Western Convention. The 
latter baptised 319 converts last year, 57 
more than the previous year. 


University and student 
play important role 


University students are rendering the 
world a service by rejecting the cultural 
impulses that lead to racism, militarism, 
social and economic injustice, Dr. W. A. 
Visser “t Hooft said in South Africa. 

Dr. Visser ‘t Hooft, who is an hono- 
rary president of the World Council of 
Churches, was delivering the T. B. Davie 
Memorial Lecture at the invitation of the 
University of Capetown. 

Speaking on “A Responsible Univer- 
sity in a Responsible Society,’ the 
Dutch-born theologian said it was the 
responsibility of the university to ensure 
that its students did not graduate as 


HIS EXCELLENCY, Dietrich Baron Von Mirbach, German Ambassador to Canada, paid a visit to 


experts in one small department without 
any awareness of the wider issues of the 
cultural crisis. 


In maintaining that the church and 
scientists have a specific responsibility in 
the world of today, Dr. Visser ‘t Hooft 
said they should work together and 
develop a relevant theology concerning 
the natural world and elaborate an ethic 
which could be the basis of a less arrogant 
and more constructive attitude to our 
natural environment. 

It was against such an important and 
urgent background that the ethical 
impulse of the university student must be 
directed. His protest of today is a rejec- 
tion of the society and culture that 
portrays racism, militarism, social and 
economic injustice, the ecumenical 
pioneer added. 

The university can also play a great 
role in creating a new civilization, Dr. 
Visser ‘t Hooft said. Citing the need for a 
reformulation of international law, he 
said universities could work out a new 
minimal ethical agreement about the 
rights and duties of nations which could 
serve as a basis for the building up of a 
true world community of nations. 

He said universities have neglected to 
teach ethics and serve as centres of 
dialogue about the deeper issues which 
the scientific explosion has made acute. 
The pluralistic society is here to stay and 


the Town of Lunenburg, N.S., a community settled in 1753 by German immigrants. He is shown 
examining old German records of St. Andrew’s Church. With him are, left, Deputy Mayor Clement 
Hietz, Commander Coell, Aide-de-Camp to Lieutenant-Governor Oland, and right, Rev. John 


Cameron. 
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universities must attempt to find 
common rules which give society the 
coherence needed to survive. On the 
question of ethics and scientific integrity, 
Dr. Visser ‘t Hooft said that the scientist 
who locks out the ethical questions from 
his discoveries is in danger of losing his 
true integrity and of becoming the tool of 
political or social forces which use his 
discoveries to increase their power. 


Lotteries opposed 


The Church of Scotland has come out 
again in opposition to any kind of local 
or national lottery. Its moral welfare 
committee says that the only way to 
national wealth is the way of hard work. 
In 1968 the general assembly expressed 
the belief that “public lotteries as a 
means of providing social amenities are 
both harmful and wasteful.” 


Compassion 


@ Words lose their starch, their primitive 
strength. “Sympathize’’ once meant “‘to 
suffer with’  (sun-pathein). It has 
deteriorated until it means “‘to accord,” 
“to agree.” Similarly ‘““compassion”’ still 
meant “participation in suffering” or 
“suffering with” in the 14th century. It 
has atrophied somewhat less, now 
meaning “emotion moved by another’s 
suffering’ or “feeling pity with desire to 
relieve.” 

Does such word degeneration indicate 
corresponding moral decline? Does 
desiccation of these words reflect human 
reluctance to become involved in others’ 
suffering? Isn’t it easier to give a sickly 
little “‘smile of sympathy” or weep ‘“‘tears 
of compassion” than to identify oneself 
actively with sufferers? 

The Incarnation dramatizes the 
meaning of compassion. God was com- 
passionate, forgiving sinners (Ps. 78:38). 
His compassion sent Christ to us. Christ 
was compassionate, entering into man’s 
suffering. ‘““Moved by compassion” he 
touched the leper, healed the sick, gave 
sight to the blind, fed the hungry. He 
gave himself, suffering for us on the cross. 

Christ taught us to be compassionate. 
His parable of the unmerciful servant 
teaches that as God has forgiven our 
debts we must forgive our debtors. His 
most beautiful parable of human relations 
embodies compassion in the Samaritan 
who stops his journey to care for one 
“fallen among thieves.” 

Christ expects active compassion, not 
merely sighing with pity or expressing 
good wishes. Only identification with 
others, active sharing in their suffering, is 
Christian compassion. * 


Turner N. Clinard | 
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FOR Visit Overseas Churches 
PRESBYTERIANS Meet Our Field Staff 


TRAVELLING 
ABROAD 


Find Out About Study, 
Service and Employment 
Opportunities Abroad 


“5 
a 


S— 
Write Service For Laymen Abroad 
TRAVEL AS CHRISTIANS Presbyterian Church in Canada 
NOT JUST TOURISTS 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
Tourist accommodation in private resi- 


The 


dence. Room and breakfast. Spacious = 
grounds, lovely views. Convenient to all next issue 
places of interest. Write airmail to of 
HILLSEA, Box 259, Hamilton, 

pounce. The Record 


will appear 
If you have moved, 

please advise the 

Record office immediately. 
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ONTARIO PUBLIC WORKS 


FOR SALE 
SURPLUS CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
CAMP PICTON, ONTARIO 


SEALED TENDERS will be received until 3:00 p.m. LOCAL TIME on 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18, 1971 


For the Purchase and Removal of Surplus Church Furnishings, as listed below, 
from the Former Department of National Defence Camp, Picton, Ontario. 


32 Oak Pews — 14’ long kneelers included 
5 Oak Pews — 8’ long kneelers included (choir) 
2 Oak Pews — 8’ long with single end seat (choir) 
1 single Minister’s seat _ 
1 pulpit with attached light and lectern 
1 pulpit (slightly smaller than above) 
2 Oak Rails with Kneelers 
Oak Kneeling bench 27” x 42” 
Oak Altar table 7’ x 32%" x 39" high 
Platform — 6’ 8%" x 31" x 6” high 
Platform — 86” x 30%" x 8” high 
Oak Baptismal Font with silver bowl insert and carved oak cover 
Oak hymn number display board 
Oak collection plate 
Wall mounted Oak Cross — approx. 10’ x 3’ x 8” thick 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


NOTE: All above items are in excellent condition. They have been removed 
from the Chapel and are stored on the Camp premises. ALL ITEMS are 
to be purchased and removed as one lot. 

Tender Documents may be obtained from the Department of Public Works, 

Purchasing Branch, 12th floor, Ferguson Block, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, 

Ontario. 

For further information regarding this tender, please call Mr. G. W. Hill, 

Department of Public Works, Toronto, Ontario, (Telephone No. 365-1247), or 

contact Mr. G. F. Mounsteven, Department of Public Works, Regional Office, 797 

Princess St., Kingston, Ontario, (Telephone No. 544-8955), for an appointment to 

view the above items. 

The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 


T. T. Hilliard 
Deputy Minister 


A PARABLE: 
Unity versus division 


® And there arose a young hippie, 
turning his back on culture, fashion, diet 
and the religious traditions of his Jewish 
heritage. He thundered a theme of 
repentance to his audience that flocked 
out to hear him. He referred to the clergy 
as snakes, he intimated that the govern- 
ment was fleecing the public, he accused 
the military of being robbers, liers and 
greedy for better wages — and cautioned 
his contemporaries to share half of all 


Read about the 
Waterloo Mission 
Consultation 

and the 

Guelph Congress 
in your 
September Record 


IDEAL Clerical Shirt 


Short or long sleeves with single 


cuffs. Neat and comfortable. 
Collar attached (1144 opening). 
Hidden zipper in back. 


Perma Press—sizes 14 to 174% 
Short $9.95 Long $10.95 


Shipped prepaid, if cheque accom- 
panies order. 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITED 
26 Duncan Street 
364-4408 Toronto, 133 
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their possessions. 

He acted as a placard for his cousin 
who would soon enter the social- 
political-religious scene; saying that his 
particular job would be to baptize 
people — not with water but with the 
Holy Spirit and with fire. The build-up of 
his cousin was such that all eyes turned in 
expectation of a great political figure who 
would pat the ecclesiastical backs and 
lead them into a smashing victory. To 
their utter disgust this young cousin im- 
merged from a deprived “cockney” 
country whose father eked out an 
existence as a poor labourer. 

He had little in common with the 


1971 ESCORTED TOURS 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, 
Exploration, Adventure, Excitement 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES & TOURS — 


A luxurious 20-day Autumn Tour & 
Cruise to Alaska, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, featuring a 9-day 
cruise on the C.N.’s palatial passenger 
ship, S.S. Prince George will be directed 
by Rev. Clarkson Smith. Tour originates 
Toronto Saturday, September 25th. 
C.N.’s Super Continental, Vancouver and 
return. See Canada C.N. style with the 
countryside rolling by your picture 
window. Enjoy good food, good times 
and comfortable accomodations. Cruise 
Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska and 
return; calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. 
Travel ‘Trail of ‘98°’ via White Pass & 
Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria, Two sight 
seeing tours in each city. Most meals. 
Tour price $739.00. Adjusted rates from 
points in Western Canada. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 

2 identical 22-day Midnight Sun Tours 
will be directed by Rev. Clarkson Smith, 
Originating Toronto, August 3rd, August 
23rd. C.N.R.’s Super Continental to 
Edmonton. ‘“‘North to Alaska’ by 
motorcoach via Alaska Highway, visiting 
Peace River country; Whitehorse and 
Dawson City, Yukon. Fairbanks, Alaska; 
“Trail of ‘98’ via White Pass & Yukon 
Railway. Ferryliner, Skagway to Prince 
Rupert. Visit Vancouver, Victoria, 
Canadian Rockies, Roger’s Pass, Lake 
Louise, Banff, Calgary, Edmonton and 
C.N. to Toronto. Tour price $739.00 
Adjusted rates from points in Western 
Canada. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 
Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: 519-352-1467 


theologs of his day for he refused to 


become involved in their intellectual 
debates — he seemed only intent on 
helping those who confessed need, 


thereby limiting himself to a small 
minority. Besides, his religious training 
was suspect. His talk of peace seemed 
ironical since his very entrance upon the 
human scene caused many innocent 
babies to be butchered. His reputation 
could not be trusted — he was a fanatic, 
emotionally unstable, he hallucinated, 
had paranoic tendencies, was a wine-soak, 
glutted and his social life was question- 
able. 

The church had no alternative but to 
throw out such a poor risk for he was 
causing schism. Theirs was a concern for 
unity. They were the _ recognized 
custodians of the faith. Action, thought 
and training had to come through them. 
After all, proper channels had to be 
observed. But this punk either ignored or 
showed contempt for them. He even 
warned his followers not to waste their 
breath on such religious leaders and 
emphasized his kingdom. He _ was 
endangering the faith of the faithful — 
causing a split that belied his talk about 
oneness and_ reconciliation. What 
authority did this nomad have for even 
mentioning divisions; separating the sheep 
from the goats, the wheat from the chaff, 
light from darkness. He taught contrary 
doctrines, boardering on heresies, showed 
little respect for his superiors and dared 
to name-call his governor. 

To show genuine commitment to 
unity, solidarity and reconciliation (as 
opposed to the hypocrisy of this fellow), 
the church leaders had to swallow their 
pride and ignore the political and 
religious differences between their oppos- 
ing parties and unite with them for a 
common cause and thus save their nation. 

Meeting after meeting was called, the 
ecclesiastical body was determined to 
salvage the church — an unanimous 
decision was reached to hang the hippie’s 
cousin and put him in his place — where 
he belonged, with the rebel criminals. 

After three years he still had only a 
handful of believers and these scattered 
filled with fear and panic. There was no 
peace, no unity — at least not until the 
day of Pentecost when suddenly 120 
came together — united with one 
purpose, one heart, one prayer, one 
worship. Out of this unity 3,000 new 
converts were added to their number in 
one day. 

Before his final exit he warned his 
boys what to expect — they too would 
get the axe. He didn’t spare them, in fact, 
he went on to say that the religious will 
always think they do God a favour by 
getting rid of you. But said he, “I will 
equip you with words, with power and 
with love through my Holy Spirit — you 
will suffer but you will also reign with 
me!” 

Esther MclIlveen 
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DR. AND MRS. EVANS with the Dillwyn 
Evans trophy presented at Thornhill Church. 


With them are Garry, David and Brian James. 


Sports trophy 


The first presentation of a new trophy 
named in his honour was presented to 
Rev. Dr. Dillwyn T. Evans by Doug James 
at Thornhill Presbyterian Church, Ont. 

It is to be awarded each year for good 
sportsmanship. Dr. Evans has supported 
the teams of the church by his attendance 
at games when possible and his interest in 
them as individuals. 


Two senior Sunday school classes of 
Cookstown Church, Ontario, held a 
walkathon to raise money for the work of 
World Vision. Seventeen of them 
completed the walk of 20 miles and were 
able to sponsor a boy and a girl for one 
year in Indonesia, and sent $40 for a 
pastors’ conference. 

During the year they have enjoyed 
keeping in touch with these children by 
letters and remembering them at 
Christmas and birthdays. This is the 
second year they have sponsored their 
friends by a walkathon. 


Christmas in July 


® “When it’s June in January,” goes the 
refrain of an old song and for me it is 
always Christmas in July. At least that is 
when I start making out my special list. 
Because each of the recipients receives 
something that is appropriate to their 
particular needs, a great deal of thought 
goes into the selection of the gift. None 
of these gifts, however, will be purchased 
in a store, nor will they be gift-wrapped 
or put under any tree. 

Has your curiosity been whetted? I 


hope so, and perhaps another year, you 
too will want to make out a special list. It 
has been recorded many times that the 
greatest gift anyone can give, is of them- 
selves, and that is just what I intend to do 
throughout the next 12 months. 

During the bitter month of January, 
an elderly widow in our area will be the 
recipient of my first gift. Because she is 
crippled with arthritis, she will be house- 
bound and lonely. I hope to bring a little 
cheer into her life when I visit one day 
each week. I intend to take along a 
home-made cake, pie or cookies and share 
with her. If there is something she needs 
from the store, I will offer to get it for 
her, or mail letters and any other small 
chore. Of course she won’t realize that 
this is my Christmas gift to her, that will 
remain my secret. In February, my gift 
will be to the accident victims in our large 
city hospitals. Because of icy conditions 
there are a greater number of fractures 
resulting from skating or skiing or just 
slipping down in the street. Many are 
young people from out of town whose 
parents or friends can only visit on the 
weekends and I hope to brighten at least 
one afternoon a week with a visit. 
Knowing a few card tricks I hope to 
mystify and amuse them for an hour or 
two, so that they will forget their pain 
and discomfort and perhaps even laugh. 
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C’MON-GET INTO THE SWIM! 


RIGHT IN! 


The Work of the Church 
Needs YOU! 


373 congregations have 
given NO SUPPORT to 


THE NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Amount promised to date-$3,704,182 


Amount paid to date-$1,823,247 
(Figures to May 26, 1971) 


TOTAL GOAL $5,500,000 


THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FUND 
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In March [ will become a reader tor a 
blind person. If we can spend 15 minutes 
talking to a friend, then we can use this 
time more profitably by reading the news 
items, or a poem or even part of a book 
for a blind person. You can see why I 
must start my Christmas list in July 
because a great deal of thought goes into 
each selection. And each month through- 
out the 12 months, a different group or 
type of person is chosen and in this way 
the spirit of Christmas, that of giving, is 
maintained throughout the whole year. 

During the summer some orphans will 
be taken on a picnic to the beach or park. 
Another family with six youngsters will 
be entertained at our house for a 
barbecue supper, while the parents of 
another large family will be offered an 
evening out together while I baby-sit free. 
None of these people will know it is my 
own special Christmas gift to them, that 
will always be my secret and my pleasure. 
As St. Francis of Assisi said: “It is in 
giving that we receive,’ [ know my own 
life will be enriched because I will have 
made some new friends through my 
Christmas list.* 

Alice Mulvey 
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Who is referred to in Revela- 

tion 13: 138% gee ie munver 
of the beast: for it is the number of 
a man; and his number is 666’’? 

Just about every generation of 

the church has had some 
people within it who have iden- 
tified the most sinister figure of 
their day with “The Beast of 
Revelation.” For example, an aunt 
of mine was convinced the answer 
was Mussolini, and believed I had 
ceased to be a Christian when I 
disagreed with her. 

The Book of Revelation was 
written to encourage the Christians 
of that day. The meanings now 
often hidden to us were not hidden 
to them. Many of the phrases were 
as codes or clues, and with so much 
literature of that type in circulation 
the Book of Revelation was doubt- 
less ignored by the authorities of 
the empire. The identity of the 
beast was clear. If the verse had any 
literal meaning — and it certainly 
had — the answer was Nero. Your 
minister will show you how this 
works out. The Arabic numbering 
(1, 2, and so on ) was not used in 
those times; letters were used for 
numbers. The opinion of New 
Testament scholars is almost un- 
animously for Nero. Part of the 
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Personals 


A cheque and flowers were presented 
to Rev. J. Murdo Pollock and his wife by 
Hamilton Road Church, London, Ont., 
marking 10 years of ministry there. As he 
is also chaplain to the Clan Farquharson 
Pipe Band, Pipe Major Duncan Gibson, a 
member of the congregation, presented a 
clan kilt. 

Rev. Gordon A. Walker, 
secretary of the division of 
evangelism and social action 
of the Baptist Convention of 
Ontario and Quebec, has been 
_ appointed general secretary 

of the Lord’s Day Alliance, 

4 succeeding the Rev. Alvin S. 
McGrath of Toronto who has retired after 
25 years service. 


Noel C. Gordon, 
licensed by the Presbytery of London and 
follows his father, left, into the ministry. 
The Rev. R. Russell Gordon is minister of 


right, has been 


St. George’s Presbyterian Church, 
London, Ont. and clerk of the pres- 
bytery. 

At McDonald’s Corners, Ont., a new 
English Bible was presented to Telford 


The new president of the Ontario Penfold who will study at The Pres- 


Medical 
Colquhoun, 


Association, Dr. James T. 
is an elder of Lakeview 


byterian College, Montreal, next fall. A 
high school teacher, Mr. Penfold is a 


Presbyterian Church, Thunder Bay, Ont. member of the Snow Road congregation. 


point of the reference is that there 
was a wide-spread legend that Nero, 
supposedly dead, was still living. 

However, there is a principle 
behind this and other verses. Just as 
we see the wandering of Abraham 
as a picture and principle for the 
Christian’s journey, so from time to 
time we may see some utterly 
sinister character as the New Testa- 
ment Christians saw Nero. 


Q Js it permissible for com- 
municants to assist in the dis- 
tribution of the bread and wine at 
Communion services? 
A What my correspondent is 
really asking is, Is it permissible 
for communicants, at the request of 
the minister, to come to the Com- 
munion table and receive the bread 
and wine for distribution? I am 
putting it this way because in our 
Presbyterian Churches the com- 
municants receive and pass the 
bread and wine along in their 
respective pews. Thus, they assist in 
the serving. In our churches the 
communicants do not rise and go 
forward to receive the elements of 
Communion from the minister. 
Behind this statement I have 
made is the fact that elders are 
elected, ordained and inducted as 


ruling elders, not as_ liturgical 
officers. Dr. T. Wardlaw Taylor 
emphasizes this in The Ruling 
Elder. His Office and Duties. Elders 
have been sitting at the Communion 
table for centuries, but it is custom 
and not law! 

In my own practice as a pastor I 
never had others than elders take 
the elements from the table to the 
people. I admit, as a confession, I 
had often wished other assistance 
simply to teach certain elders that 
their duties did not begin and end 
at the Communion table, as so 
many of them obviously thought. 
In my opinion, both men and 
women may and should assist in 
this manner at Communion 
services. But also in my opinion, no 
minister should introduce this as a 
reform, for I shan’t term it a 
reform. A matter such as this is not 
worth causing division in the con- 
gregation. Part of the art of living is 
respecting old ways that may be 
foolish in our eyes, but nevertheless 
respecting them for the sake of 
people to whom they mean so 
much. 


Send questions to: Rev, Dr. L, H,. Fowler, 
Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, Willowdale, 
Ont, Include name and address, for in- 
formation only, 
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Miss Helen Goggin has been licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Brampton. 
She is Christian education director at 
Knox Church, Oakville, Ont. 

The first member of Knox Church, 
Windsor, Ont., to enter the ministry, the 
Rev. John W. Cruickshank was presented 
with a cheque following his ordination by 
the Presbytery of Chatham on May 16. 
un choir made a presentation to his 
wife. 


Mrs. Beatrice Ferguson, a member of 
First Church, Portage la Prairie, Man., and 
worthy grand mistress of the Loyal 
Orange Benevolent Association, is shown 
presenting a cheque for $1,432 to the 
president of the Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults in Manitoba, C. H. 
Flintoft, with executive director J. A. 
Carmichael looking on. The money was 
raised through a special project which 
Mrs. Ferguson initiated. 


Alexander C. Price, 92, and William 
Sangster, 94, both long-time elders of St. 
John’s Church, Grimsby, were honoured 
at birthday celebrations, Mr. Price is 
shown, above, with the minister, Rev. 
Reay Duke. Both were presented with 
copies of the New English Bible. 


July-August, 197] 


You Can Be All Over The World 


A gift to the Canadian Bible Society helps to translate, publish 


and distribute the Word of God in 150 countries. 


So much, in so many places, for so many people can be done 


with your gift. 


Support the Bible Society. 


Send your gift today. 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


Wildgoose 

Loonhaunt 
Waipamaiki 

Agoki 

Wunnumin 

Little Vermillion 


Wabotangushi 
North Spirit 


Eyanomaika 


Or, how about Smith, Robinson, MacLean or 
Thompson. There are so many clear, fresh untouched 
lakes in northern Ontario that you could name one 
after yourself. So few people and so many lakes. . 

So come on up. Bring your family. Live a new life 
for awhile. You'll be alone with Loons and Mallards. 
Plus plenty of fighting Muskellunge, Lake Trout, 
and Northern Pike. 


For your free Vacation Guidebooks to the Real North, write to: 


Department of Tourism and Information, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario 


Discover ONTARIO’S North 
The Real North 
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Books 


THE PSALMS FOR MODERN MAN 

Today’s English Version of the Bible 
has been extended to the Psalms. This is a 
distinctly new translation that seeks to 
express the meaning of the Hebrew text in 
words and forms accepted as standard by 
people everywhere who employ English 
as a means of communication. 

Here are some samples from the new 
version: 


Psalm 1: 1-2 

Happy is the man 

who refuses the advice of evil men, 
who does not follow the example of sin- 
ners, or join those who make fun of God. 
Instead, he enjoys reading the law of the 
Lord, 

and studying it day and night. 


Psalm 19: 1-2 
How clearly the sky reveals God’s glory! 
How plainly it shows what he has done! 
Each day announces it to the following 
day; 
each night repeats it to the next. 
Psalm 23: 1-3 
The Lord is my shepherd; 
I have everything I need. 
He lets me rest in fields of green grass and 
leads me to quiet pools of fresh water. 
He gives me new strength. 
He guides me in the right way, 
as he has promised. 


Psalm 46: 8-10 
Come, see what the Lord has done! 

See what amazing things he has done 
on earth! 

He stops wars all over the world; 

he breaks bows, destroys spears, 

and sets shields on fire! 

He says, “Stop your fighting, and know 
that | am God, supreme among the 
nations, supreme over the world!” 

This version of the Psalms was pre- 
pared for the American Bible Society by 
a committee working on a translation of 
the entire Old Testament. It is being 
distributed by the Canadian Bible 
Society, and the paperback volume may 
be obtained for 20c from your nearest 
Bible House or district headquarters. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE WORLD, 
paintings by Barbara Everard and text by 
Brian D. Morley 

For anyone who is interested in wild 
flowers, this book will be fascinating to 
leaf through at your leisure or to study in 
detail the more than 1,000 plants illus- 
trated by an outstanding artist. The 
flowers are grouped in 12 geographical 
regions of the world, for example, the 
Arctic and Antarctic, Middle East, Africa, 
Australia, Central and South America. 
The flowers are chosen from the common 
varieties, as well as the rare and exotic. 
They are portrayed in full colour, general- 
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ly slightly less than life size. The text tells 
about the habitat and differences, and 
gives other information of historical in- 


terest. The text greatly enhances the 
book, especially for the one who wishes 
to make a detailed study of wild flowers. 
(Longmans, $18.75) Mabel M. Booth 


LEARNING TO BE A WOMAN, Kenneth 
G. Smith 

This book is a guideline for study and 
discussion to be used among women’s 
groups. “A woman is not born a woman. 
A woman becomes a woman when she 
becomes what God wants her to be.” 

The book includes units dealing with a 
look at a happy woman, her relationship 
to God, to herself in terms of “I look 
like,” “what I think,’ “how I feel,” 
“what I do.” It deals further with her 
relationship to her husband, her children, 
and to other people. These include “my 
church,” “my work,” “my government,” 
“my culture”? and “my world.” Each 
unit presents a view of woman as she is 
portrayed in the scriptures. Learning to 
be a Woman seeks to give an integrated 
view of woman as the Bible describes her 
so that she can understand herself and her 
function as a godly woman in her various 
relationships. (Inter-Varsity Press, $1.65) 

— Sheila Cochrane 


THE BOOK OF POSTERS, by Norman 
Laliberte and Alex Mogelon 

This enticing and useful book contains 
factual information about the history of 
poster art, well illustrated; 30 practical 
how-to-make-it projects in various forms 
of posters, including three dimensional, 
magic marker, rubber stamp and collage, 
to name only a few; and a lively display 
of contemporary examples. This book 
will be particularly enjoyed by the person 
who likes to try his hand at artistic 
efforts, but also by the group leader who 
wants to help others become more crea- 
tive. (Welch, $9.50) 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, by 
Ferdinand Hahn, August Strobel, Eduard 
Schweizer 

This book is divided into three sec- 
tions, Pre-Easter Discipleship, Disciple- 
ship in the light of the Easter event, 
Discipleship in the Church. Each writer 
discusses with great clarity the question, 
“How did the pre-Easter group of dis- 
ciples become the post-Easter Christian 
community?” Laymen and ministers alike 
will benefit by reading this book, which 
shows what true discipleship can mean 
today. “It is quite obvious that salvation 
is not contained simply in a dogmatic 
concept to which one must give one’s 
intellectual assent, and thus know that 
one is really saved, it is rather an actual 
experience in which life finds its fulfil- 
ment. It is for this reason that every 
witness must describe it anew in his own 
words.” (Augsburg, $2.50) 


CHRIST AND THE WORLD 
RELIGIONS, by Charles Davis 

An insistently vital question, raised by 
young people, world travel, and the in- 
creasing mutual influence of all cultures 
and religions is that of the attitude which 
Christians should have toward the faiths 
of other men. Charles Davis, a Christian 
theologian with great clarity of thought 
and speech, examines the alternatives and 
points a direction, suggesting both that 
God is in fact known by men of all 
religions, and that the supreme revelation 
is given in the biblical prophetic tradition 
and, especially, in Jesus Christ. Highly 
recommended for all who would attempt 
to understand these complex realities of 
human experience. 


(Musson, $5.95) Wilfred F. Butcher 


DIMENSIONS FOR HAPPENING, Lois 
Horton Young 

As the author points out, this book 
contains, “a new approach to confronting 
persons with messages and meanings of 
the Bible for them.” The method used is 
response through art, where participants 
interpret what they feel and discover 
through creative work in an art form. 
This should be especially useful in the 
church school but could be adapted to 
the use of any group leader who wants to 
find new ways of exploring the Bible and 
responses to it. (Welch, $2.75) 


See/hear 


Drug Abuse Record 


For as long as copies are available, the 
Variety Club of Detroit is willing to send, 
free of charge to ministers and Christian 
educators of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada a copy of Craig. Just before 
committing suicide Craig taped a message 
to his family and friends. Share Craig’s 
shattering experience with as many young 
people as possible. Mail your request to: 


Mr. Milton London, 26500 North 
Western Hwy., Ste. 308, Southfield, 
Mich. 48075. 


What’s It All About? 


This is the title of a monthly publica- 
tion from the creative pen of Bill Huie, 
former disc jockey who now is a minister 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S. The 
publication consists of six to eight sides 
of legal size paper. In What’s It All 
About? Mr. Huie reviews contemporary 
pop music, gathers pertinent quotations, 
and makes perceptive comments. I find 
this a helpful publication and commend it 
to you. The subscription cost is $5 from 
What’s It All About, 341 Ponce de Leon 
Ave., N.E. Atlanta, Georgia, 30308. 
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Rock Music 


Rock Music: What’s It All About is a 
cassette that packs a lot of material into 
25 minutes. Of course it is not possible to 
do any more than hint at the history of 
rock in such a short time, but there is 
more here (hear?) than in many longer 
presentations. Of interest to the church is 
the way that the music is presented in 
relation to the gospel. The quality of my 
copy was not quite what it should be but 
the poor fidelity will not be noticed on 
most cassette recorders. The cassette sells 
for $5 and is available from What’s It All 
About, address as above. 


TV Challenge for Change 


The National Film Board of Canada in 
its newsletter, Challenge for Change No. 
6, has presented a special issue on the 
problems, possibilities and potential of 
community cable television. The pre- 
sentation is attractive, articulate and 
concise. If you are interested in the way 
that community cable TV can influence 
change, the newsletter is available at no 
charge from: National Film Board of 
Canada, P.O. Box 6100, Montreal 101, 
Quebec. 


TV Talkback 


The potential of television for in- 
fluencing change is also dealt with in 
Nicholas Johnson’s How to Talk Back to 
Your Television Set. Bantam, paper, 95¢. 


Poster Flip Chart 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus is a flip 
chart (S55 posters and maps) that can be 
put to many uses in our Christian educa- 
tion programs. Most of the posters consist 
of a photograph or painting with a 
question, such as: Who will lead the 
poor? How ought Christians respond to 
conflict? Why is a prophet without 
honour among his own? The chart is 
published by the United Methodist 
Church and costs about $3. 


New Music and Arts 


For $1.00 The New Music and Arts 
Exchange will send you an exciting 
catalogue of worship-study-play 
resources. If you think that there is little 
creativity in the church, forget it and 
send your dollar to the Exchange at 152 
West 66th St., New York, N.Y., 10023. 


Polaroid Film 


Film Nut News that fine little more- 
or-less monthly letter from Alan Oddie 
(706 Homewood Ave, Dayton, Ohio 
45406) reminds us that polaroid film is 
highly toxic and should not be left for 
animals to eat, or lakes and streams to 
absorb. Too many fish and animals have 
already died from polaroid scraps, so 
please be careful. 

— I. E. Siverns 
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™ Members of Chalmers Jack Mission, 
Tobin Road, Cape Breton, N.S., were 
joined by members of St. Giles’ Church, 
North Sydney, for dedication of a pulpit 
fall in memory of Wilfred R. Lawley. It 
was made by Miss Bessie Powers an 

presented to the Mission. 

= Westminster Church, Pierrefonds, 
Que., has erected a cross on the chancel 
wall in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Len 
Benson, and their two children, who died 
in the air crash at Toronto last year. 


Church 
Cameos 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW was given to 
Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S., by Mrs. Catherine 
Williston in memory of her sons, F/S Albert 
Williston and F/S David Williston, killed in 
World War I1. During the unveiling are shown, 
left, Dr. John Williston and Malcolm Williston, 
brothers of the two men, Rev. E. H. Bean and 
James MacKinnon, session clerk. 
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THIS CHAPEL-TRAILER at French Creek, B.C., on Vancouver Island, is an extension charge of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Nanaimo, known as St. Columba by the Sea. Services were begun in June, 
1970, ina nearby Roman Catholic building and the trailer arrived in December. Four months 
later it was fully furnished and free of debt through donations of money, labour and furnishings 
from congregations all over the presbytery. The chapel-trailer is a real tourist attraction, as it is the 
only one in use within British Columbia. 


clock was presented to Dr. D. Crawford Smith, and red roses to Mrs. Smith. In 1946, the year of 
his induction, the congregation stood 19th in total membership in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, and under Dr. Smith's leadership has grown to become the second largest. The presenta- 
tions were made following a special service at which Rev. H. G. Lowry of Knox Church, Burlington, 
Ont., spoke. The same evening over 500 attended a reception honouring the Smiths. Shown, left, 
are J. C. Watkins, former session clerk, Dr. and Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. George McIntosh, W. A. 
president. 
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Men 


PM PERSONALITY 
ONE OF THE MEN to par- 
‘ticipate in the PM leadership 
‘training course in Nigeria 
‘Presbytery in 1960 was Eric 
A. Russell of Port Colborne. 
: Asince then many men and 
some ladies have received leadership train- 
ing under Eric’s guidance. Born in 
Toronto, after attending school in 
Pontypool and Claremont, he moved to 
Port Colborne in 1930, where he is 
watchmaker for J. W. McBain, Ltd., 
Jewellers. 

Eric Russell is an elder and Bible class 
teacher in First Church, Port Colborne. 
Eric has occupied various offices in the 
district council of the Port Colborne 
District Boy Scouts of Canada and is 
active in the work of the Port Colborne 
Branch of the Canadian Bible Society. 
Fishing and hiking are his recreational 
pursuits and he has participated in Miles 
for Millions events. He and his wife, 
Margaret, have one son, Eric Lynden, 
who is a high school teacher in Welland, 
Ont. 


Atlantic conference 


The 11th annual conference of 


Presbyterian Men in the Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces was held May 7 to 9 at 


SOME MEMBERS es the Atlantic aired young 
people’s council were guests at the conference. 


SHOWN at the PM conference in Truro, N.S., 
3) 


the Nova Scotia Agricultural College in 
Truro. The Planning committee was 
under the chairmanship of Sydney Jones 
of Baddeck, N.S., the synod member on 
the national committee of Presbyterian 
Men. 

Rev. Dr. Donald Campbell of Zion 
Church, Charlottetown, P.E.1., spoke on 
the theme “Go Forth’. In his first ad- 
dress he dealt with how the early church 
went forth with the gospel and followed 
with the need for personal evangelism in 
his second address. The Sunday morning 
sermon was a challenge to “go forth” 
with the good news of the gospel in our 
every day situation of life. 

The film “Like a Mighty Army” was 
presented by Dr. Eric Whyte of Sydney 
Mines. It tells the story of how Coral 
Ridge Presbyterian church at Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, under the direction 
of the Rev. Dr. James Kennedy, de- 
veloped a program for lay witness. Roy 
Hamilton, national director of men’s 
work, acted as chairman of the con- 
ference. 

The Atlantic Synod young people’s 
council were guests at dinner on the 
Saturday and sang some contemporary 
Christian songs, led by the Rev. Cedric 
Pettigrew on his accordian. The Rev. 
Cameron Brett was pianist for the con- 
ference, with Bill Graham leading the 
singing. The St. James Men’s Choir of 
Truro provided special music Saturday 
night and at Sunday worship in St. James 
Church, where the Rev. D. R. Chatreau is 
minister. Before leaving Truro the men 
visited several hundred homes inviting 
people to attend St. James if they had no 
church home and left a copy of “The 
Good News in Action’, the Bible 
Society’s new translation of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 


Thunder Bay 


Men of the five congregations of the 
city of Thunder Bay met at St. Andrew’s 


_ Church on May 6 to hear the Reverend 


in May is a study-discussion group in session. 


Wayne A. Smith, assistant secretary of 
the board of evangelism and social action. 
In the discussion which followed, con- 
sideration was given to holding a men’s 
conference in the Presbytery of Superior. 


Alberta seminar 


The men. of  Calgary-MacLeod 
Presbytery under the leadership of Walter 
Buchan, national committee member for 
Alberta, sponsored a week-end seminar 
for men, women and youth, at Camp 
Horizon near Calgary, May 7 and 8. 

The purpose of the seminar was to 
evaluate in depth the spiritual resources 
of the congregations in the presbytery 
and help spark action. The keynote 
speaker was the Rev. Wayne A. Smith. 
Discussion stimulators were Miss Cathie 
Nicoll, a long time worker in the Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, the Rev. 
George Peters, minister of the Fort 
MacLeod congregation and Bert O. 
Scroft, a member of St. Giles congrega- 
tion in Calgary. 


Kootenay consultation 


Creston, B.C., was the scene of a lively 
eight-hour in depth consultation for the 
Kootenay Presbytery, May 14 and 15, 
organized by Rod Douglas of Trail, the 
synod representative on the national com- 
mittee of Presbyterian Men. 

Participating in the event in leadership 
roles were J. Alex. Morrison of Creston, 
Mrs. Robert Allison, wife of the minister 
at Trail, and the Rev. Wayne Smith of 
Toronto. 

Representatives of the various con- 
gregations included men, women and 
youth who gave serious consideration to 
their task as Christians in the world 
to-day and the action required to perform 
it. 


Breakfast 


Men @.0f> St, SeAndrew soeeCiiurcn. 
Markham, Ont., held a breakfast on May 
15, with about 30 present. This was the 
first of such events and it was unani- 
mously decided to have several more in 
the fall of 1971. George Fernie, assistant 
to the national director of PM, led the 
men in their consideration of what might 
be done to be more effective in the life of 
the congregation and community. 


Knox, Woodstock 


Men at Knox Church, Woodstock, 
Ont., met on May 19th for a supper 
meeting, an effort to continue interest in 
Bible study among the men. Thirty at- 
tended, and a men’s quartette supplied 
music. George Fernie helped in discussion 
of the theme “Who gets the Word 
around?” 
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Letters 


audition, turns out to be the Real Christ, 
not having to read for the part but 
selected by his appearance, bearing and 
actions. 

As the minister had indicated at the 
beginning, applause would be permitted if 
so desired and at the conclusion the 
congregation did just that, maybe a little 
restrained, after all Presbyterians don’t 
generally applaud a good sermon. But this 
drama was just that, a sermon with a 
visual demonstration of Christ’s humility, 
compassion and unselfishness to other 
men. 

Yes, I applauded too, and perhaps sang 
the closing hymn, “Lord of the dance” 
with a bit too much gusto. We probably 
can’t have a top-rate drama reguarly in 
our sanctuary, but we can take a long 
hard look at our divine worship com- 
munication methods. Maybe the same old 
story can be told with a new twist once in 
a while, and, as was clearly demonstrated 
that Sunday morning, the youth will love 
us for it. 
Bramalea, Ont. 


(Cont. from 
page 7) 


Murray E. Laidlaw 


Deaths 


Unless notice is received within two weeks 
of the date of death, memorial mention is not 
made in The Record. Items should be sent 
ae active church leaders and members 
only, 

The Record cannot enter into correspond- 
ence re death notices that do not conform to 
the above rules. Please send information, 
including date of death, as soon as possible. 


McAVOY, THE REV. JAMES — A retired 
Presbyterian minister, the Rev. James McAvoy, 
died May 10 in Hamilton, Ont. 

Born in Northern Ireland, he interrupted his 
studies at McGill University to serve overseas 
with the Canadian Tank Regiment in World War 
I, In 1924 he was graduated from The Pres- 
byterian College, and called to Bishop’s Mills, 
Ont. 

Subsequently he served in Montreal, 
Windsor, Ont., Woodstock, Ont., Burnbrae, 
Ont., and Calvin Church, Hamilton, from which 
he retired in 1964. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Rosina 
Duffin, two sons, the Rev. Hubert J. of 
Toronto and the Rev. Homer W. of Aurora, and 
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two daughters, Gloria and Rosabel (Mrs. J. 
Alexander). 

MILLAR, THE REV. GEORGE H. — The 
minister of St. Paul’s Church, Wiarton, Ont., 
the Rev. George H. Millar, died suddenly on 
May 4. 

He was educated in Northern Ireland and 
ordained in 1940. In May, 1957 he was 
inducted as minister at Wiarton, having come to 
Canada from the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland. 

Surviving are his wife, Elizabeth, a daughter, 
Kathryn Mary, and a son Roger St. John. 

SPARKS, THE REV. GEORGE H. — The 
clerk of the Presbytery of Ottawa and minister 
of St. Stephen’s Church there, the Rev. George 
H. Sparks, 60, died suddenly as the result of an 
auto accident on May 9. 

A native of Toronto, Mr. Sparks graduated 
in arts from the University of Manitoba and in 
theology from Knox College. After ordination 
in 1940 he went to St. John’s Church, 
Winnipeg, until he was called to become the 
first minister of St. Stephen’s in Ottawa, where 
he served 26 years. 

At the time of his death Mr. Sparks was 
chairman of the general assembly’s committee 
on organization and planning, and a member of 
the administrative council. He had been clerk of 
presbytery since 1952. 

His wife, Jean, and daughter, Catherine, 
were severely injured in the automobile 
accident. Also surviving is a son, George E. 

BEATTIE, MRS. VICTORIA M., for 30 
years organist at St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec, 
Que., May 7. 

HENDERSON, MISS AGNES, 91, MacVicar 
Memorial Church, Outremont, Que., May 21. 

KILGOUR, GEORGE, elder and honorary 
manager, Ormstown Church, Que., April 23. 

MacEACHERN, WILLIAM D., elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Montague, P.E.I., and father 
of former regional secretary for the Hamilton- 
London Synod, Anne MacEachern Cameron, 
May 16. 


MACPHERSON, MISS AMY, 87, founding 
member of CGIT in Canada, Knox Church, 
Stratford, Ont., May 18. 

NICHOL, MRS. JAMES B., 76, honorary 
life member, Knox Church, Listowel, Ont., 
May 28. 

TURNER, ANDREW BLACK, 88, elder, St. 
Andrew’s, Nanaimo, B.C., April 21. Well-known 
for his work with Vancouver boys for which he 
received that city’s “‘citizen of the year” award 
in 1944, 


Anniversaries 
120th — Orillia, Ont., May 30, (Rev. Eric A. 
Beggs). 


95th — Knox, Leamington, Ont., May 2, (Rev. 
J. M. Grant). 


- Kerrisdale, Vancouver, B.C., May 2, 
(Dr. Harry Lennox). 


Calendar 


ORDINATION 
Newman, Winston, Shakespeare, Ont., May 20. 


INDUCTIONS 

Chen, Rev. William D., Thedford, Knox, Ont., 
May 31. 

Cruickshank, Rev. John W., Corunna, 
Andrew’s, Ont., May 25. 

Morton, Rev. Gary, Burlington, Strathcona, 
Ont., May 19. 

Newman, Rev. Winston, Shakespeare, Ont., 


St. 


May 20. 
Reid, Rev. William, Sheffield, Ont., June 2. 


DESIGNATION 
Hanna, Miss Patricia, missionary to overseas 
students and laymen abroad, Toronto, June 
1. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 
513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Chatham, N.B., Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 513 King 
George Highway, Newcastle. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in Cape 
Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, R.R.1. 
Bras d’Or., N.S. 

Merigomish and Barney’s River, N.S., Rev. 
Hugh Creaser, 214 Washington St. New 
Glasgow. 

River John, Brule, Middleton and Toney River, 
N.S., Rev. Gordon J. Matheson, Box 98, 
Tatamagouche. 

Sunny Corner, N.B., Rev. Donald A. Codling, 
Box 23, Tabusintac. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Carleton Place, Ont., Rev. R. J. Gillanders, Box 
993, Perth. 

Chesterville, Dunbar and Morewood, Ont., Rev. 
T. H. Boyd, P.O. Box 703, Morrisburg. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Rev. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, 
Maxville. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
W. E. Sayers, Box 53, Avonmore. 

Ft. Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. A. B. 
Casselman, 4 Atholl Doune Dr., Lucerne, 
Que. 

Montreal, St. Laurent, Que., Rev. J. C. McLel- 
land, 121 Alston Rd., Pointe Claire. 

Orie, Stic Siemens, Wii, Rew wh) db 
Morrison, 2365 Urbandale Dr., Ottawa 8. 

Renfrew, Ont., Rev. R. K. Earls, Cobden. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 
Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., Dr. W. H. Welch, 1579 
Royal York Rd., Weston. 


Kirkfield and Bolsover, Ont., Rev. M.C. Young, 
P.O. Box 157, Woodville. 

Leaskdale, etc., Ont., Rev. W. Black, 289 North 
St., Port Perry. 

Morriston, Duff's and Crieff, Knox, Ont., Dr. 
D. Crawford Smith, Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Guelph. 

Oshawa, Ukrainian, Ont., Rev. Thomas 
Gemmell, 333 Rossland Rd. W., Oshawa. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Bluevale-Belmore, Ont., Rev. R. H. Armstrong, 
Box 115, Wingham. 

Sarnia, St. Giles, Ont., Rev. Ernest Herron, 311 
Michigan Ave., Point Edward. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 

Biggar and Coleville, Sask., Rev. 
Davidson, Box 45 2, Saskatoon. 
Prince Albert, St. Paul’s Sask., Rev. Stephen 
How, 722 Branion Drive, Prince Albert. 


ReaAs 


Synod of Alberta: 

Edwell, Willowdale and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Douglas O. Fry, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer. 


Synod of British Columbia: 

Prince Rupert, First, B.C., Rev. I. R. McKee, 
133 Williscroft St., Kitimat. 

Trail, First, B.C., Rev. L. Oliver Nugent, 34973 
South Fraser Way, Abbotsford. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 

St. John’s, Kapuskasing, Ont.; Calvin, Sudbury, 
Ont.; St. Stephen’s, Peterborough, Ont.; 
Salmon Arm, B.C. ian, Ap ve, 
Cooper, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, 
Ont. 


OVERSEAS VACANCIES 
NIGERIA — (1) an agriculturist — to help 
re-establish food resources in the eastern 
area. 
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(2) registered nurses — qualifications and 
experience in nursing education and in the 
other areas of nursing, necessary. 


“THE CHORISTER™ 


“The Goun that likes to be compared." 


FOR 
CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


TAIWAN — (1) English teacher for co-educa- 
tional secondary school. 


CARIBBEAN — person with training and 
experience in Christian education for local 
and area leadership (man or woman). 


AFGHANISTAN — registered nurses needed in 
developing country which is focusing 
CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) attention on medical needs of its people. 


LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


Readings 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


ds Phe Ne hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
Montreal 2 ceramic color fired into the glaze of July 1 — Galatians 1:1-10 
these gold edge lined plates. These July 2— Galatians 1: 11-18 
make cherished mementos of your July 3 — Galatians 2: 15-21 
favorite building. For special ara July 4 — Galatians 3: 6-9, 23-29 

mittees, projects or occasions they i$ : Ses 

A. MILLARD GEORGE offer an ideal solution. Wholesale He Ba epee EE 
Funeral Home Limited prices. Organizations only. July 7 — Galatians 5: 16-26 
ay eee Ontario Write today for particulars vy : = sea e ioe 

idout St. S. (formerly 190 uly 9 — Galatians 6: 5- 

Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 CANADIAN ART CHINA July 10 — Galatians 6: 11-18 


July 11 — James 1: 12-22 
July 12 — Matthew 4: 1-4 
July 13 — Matthew 4: 5-7 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 


Private parking LIMITED 


Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 


Ee P.R. July 14 — Matthew 4: 8-11 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS Pa ee ae 
. July 16 — Gen. 1: 1-8 
Stained Glass July 17 — Gen. 1: 9-19 
July 18 — Gen. 1: 26-31 
LUXFER STUDIOS July 19 — Gen. 2: 2: 4-7 
162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 July 20.— Gen. 2: 8-15 
364-8276 FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR Tuy eee ae hee 
my © COUGHS, COLDS MISERY ees cede 
Nasty sneezing, drippy runny July 23 — Gen. 3: 8-17 
noses, chest colds, feverish- July 24 — Gen. 3: 22-24 
Designers and Manufacturers of ness, sore throat, hoarseness, July 25 = Rev. 2:1-7 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 4 irritable coughs from colds, July 26 — Rev. 2: 8-11 
SANCTUARY LAMPS = == Cigarette smoking, working in 1 feat 2:17 
ENGRAVED PLATES apart dusty shops, mines, bronchial July 27 — Rev. 2: 12- 
COLLECTION PLATES DiawA asthma, bronchitis or sinus July 28 — Rev. 2: 19-29 
BRASS & BRONZE ae GHGs headache. DIANA substances July 29 — Rev. 3: 1-6 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES comes | break-up and loosen phlegm, July 30—R zis Asi 
Catalogues on request COUGHS congestion, open respiratory, uy Soe 9 
(State which required) nasal passages, give easier July 31 — Rev. 3: 14-22 


““pAills’’ 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


LSINCE STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18. ONT 


| KEATES ORGANS 


Our 25th year.of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


} aa CHURCH WINDOWS 
ON 
AS MEIKLE 


STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


iA 


SE7 pad 


Box 757 Port Elgin, Ont. 
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coLos 

asrima 
SORE 

THROAT 


freer breathing stimulation. 
Also aching gums, toothache 
pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 
NOTHING helps fike DIANA 


my to feel better quickly. Sold 


by druggists across Canada. 
Price $1.99 a bottle. 
The biggest seller today. 


UNFAILING ROXODIUM FOR 


MUSCULAR 
ARTHRITIC 
RHEUMATIC 
ACHES end PAINS 


Order 


Acute — severe ARTHRITIC, 
RHEUMATIC ACHES & PAINS. 
Sore aching back, painful 
finger knuckles, wrists, el- 
bows, arms, shoulder pain, 
stiff neck, sore legs, knees, 
ankles. Fast Penetrating An 


“| algesic ROXODIUM is made 


to quickly take-out PAIN, ease 


.| SORENESS and SWELLING from 


nasty injury, body _ bruises. 
In boils, pimples, skin  itch- 
ing, skin irritation. NOTHING 
works like ROXODIUM - for 
quick action and results. Sold 
by druggists across Canada. 
Price $1.99 a bottle. Or in 
spray cans: Makers: Luscoe 
Prod. Ltd., 559 Bathurst St., 
Toronto 4, Ont., Canada. 


BOOKS 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


August 1 — John 15: 9-13 
August 2 —I Thess. 5: 14-23 
August 3 —I John 4: 7-12 
August 4 — Matt. 28: 16-20 
August 5 — 2 Cor. 11: 16-20 
August 6 — Matt. 5: 43-48 
August 7 — Heb. 13: 1-8 
August 8 —I Peter 3: 1-12 
August 9 —I Peter 3: 13-22 
August 10 — I Peter 4: 1-6 
August 11 — I Peter 4: 7-8 
August 12 — I Peter 4: 9-11 
August 13 — I Peter 4: 12-16 
August 14 — I Peter 4: 17-19 
August 15 — 2 Kings 5: 1-7 
August 16 — 2 Kings 5: 2-4 
August 17 — 2 Kings 5: 5-7 
August 18 — 2 Kings 5: 8-12 
August 19 — 2 Kings 5: 13-19 
August 20 — 2 Kings 5: 19-24 
August 21 — 2 Kings 5: 24-27 
August 22 — Luke 6: 12-16 
August 23 — Acts 8: 14-17 
August 24 — Matt. 10: 24-33 
August 25 — Mark 13: 1-10 
August 26 — Romans 3: 21-26 
August 27 — I Peter 2: 1-10 
August 28 — John 21: 15-23 
August 29 — Acts 14: 8-18 
August 30 — Luke 24: 28-35 
August 31 — I John 4: 13-21 


— from “These Days”’ 
THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


Camping with the Abeys 


@ It was asunny day in Amkhut, India, as Margaret and Piyari 
sat crossed legged on the steps of the mission bungalow 
preparing curry puffs for lunch. There was a silence for some 
time when suddenly Margaret said, “I wonder if we’re going to 
camp again this year?” 

“T hope so,” replied Piyari. ‘““Wasn’t it fun riding in the 
truck all that way?” 

“And sleeping out on the verandah,” replied Margaret. 

“Yes,” said Piyari. “But it was a little scary when the 
thieves came around. I was glad to go inside.” 

The girls were silent again. They were not conscious that 
someone was approaching until they heard the swishing of Miss 
Brown’s sari as she came around the corner of the building. 

“A rupee for your thoughts,” said Miss Brown. 

The two girls looked up in surprise as if caught in a trap. 

“Camp!” said the girls almost together. 

“What a happy thought,” said Miss Brown. “‘Isn’t that a 
coincidence. I was thinking about it too. I had a letter from 
Canada today asking if we were going to have a camp this 
summer.” 

A broad smile came over each girl’s face. “How did they 
know we had a camp?” said Margaret. “How come!” 

“Well, someone must have told them,” answered Miss 
Brown. “Could you guess?”’ 

The girls looked puzzled and then Piyari said, ‘Could it be 
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Miss Hislop? She went to Canada a short time ago. | know 
because I was at the good-bye party for her.” 

“T think you are right,” replied Miss Brown, sitting down 
on the ground beside the girls. ““And now to get back to the 
letter. | was asked to write a letter to tell the boys and girls in 
Canada about our camp. What should I[ say? You tell me and 
Pll write it down.” 

The girls told about the trip by bus, the 43 miles from 
Amkhut to Patadungari; how they stayed in a stone house 
where they slept and ate, on the broad verandahs; about the 
beautiful lake made by building a dam. After a few years of 
monsoons a good-sized lake was formed which now was 
stocked with fish. As well they told about the busy time they 
had before they left when they gathered the pots and pans and 
wood, the food and the bedding they would need for the 
week’s outing. 

“Do you remember the scurrying we had to get all those 
things together?” said Piyari. “It must have been a big job for 
you too, Miss Brown, because I remember the games we 
played, the Bible study we had. It was a good thing you took 
the medicine chest, because I cut my finger on a sharp rock.” 

“Yes,” continued Margaret, “I remember that, but wasn’t it 
fun cooking our own food. I liked cooking the bread best.” 

“But do you remember,” said Piyari, “the day Silas and 
Rajesh went fishing at the lake? The boys and I were the cooks 
that day. They were really proud when everyone said how 
much they liked the dinner.” 

“T think I liked best,’ continued Margaret, “when we sat 
quietly on the verandah and I had a chance to tell what I 
thought about the Bible stories and how I felt about being 
loved by all my Abey brothers and sisters and most of all by 
Jesus. And then we sang the song, ‘Jesus is the Children’s 
Friend.’ ” 

“That reminds me of the Bhil women,” said Piyari, “who 
used to come to rest near our house. From the distance their 
saris looked like flowers as the women lay on the grass.” 

“Do you remember how we quietly slunk up on them one 
day and surprised them with our singing?” 

The girls told about how it seemed strange when they told 
the women the Bible stories and they said they hadn’t heard 
them before. They went the next day and sang more hymns 
and told more stories. The women were happy to know there 
was a God who loved them so much he sent his son. 

“I was the one,” said Margaret, “who told them about Jesus 
when he was a baby.” 

“IT wondered if they have heard Bible stories since we were 
there?” said Piyari wistfully. “Maybe if we can go away to 
camp they will be there again. [ think they'd like to hear 
them.” 

“T think you’ve reminisced long enough,” said Miss Brown 
as she stood up. “You won’t have your work done if I stay 
here much longer. [ll tell the boys and girls in Canada about 
our camp last year. Maybe they'll help us to have another one 
this year!” 

“IT hope we can go again,” said Piyari, “and I know I’m 
answering for the whole Abey family.’* 


) 


Camping with the Abeys is the sharing project for camps and 
vacation schools for 1971. The name Abey comes from the M. G. Abey 
Children’s Home in Amkhut, India, which is provided by the Women’s 
Missionary Society (W.D.). for children who are orphans or have only 
one parent. The offerings will make possible a camping experience for 
40 boys and girls, 6 to 12 years old. For further information write to 
the Children’s Department of the W.M.S., 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 
403, Ont. 

Miss Pauline Brown, mentioned in the story, is manager of the Abey 
Home and the Amkhut Hostels, India. Miss Agnes Hislop, who is on 
furlough from India, will probably be engaged in Christian education 
work in the Diocese of Bhopal, Church of North India, when she returns 
to that country. 
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QUALITY EDUCATION tn cue 


is planned, growing out of and serving to fulfil the PURPOSE (MISSION) 
of the congregation 


involves trained leaders and teachers, 


who embody the spirit of the Christ in the life-style of active discipleship 


is worthy of our calling 


Study to show yourselves approved unto God; workmen that need not 
be ashamed. PAUL. 2 Timothy 2:15 


PRESBYTERIAN 


RECORD SEPTEMBER, 1971 


Youth group leaders. 


SIXTY-TWO persons from 
across Canada spent 
seven days in June at 
the annual Ewart 
College Christian 
education institute 

and workshop. Lectures 
by Prof. Kendig B. and 
Prof. Iris V. Culley 
explored current trends 
and developments in 
theology, psychology 
and education. Teachers 
and leaders of various 
age-groups examined 


Making a relief map. 


2. ar. characteristics of 
A map of the Mediterannean these SOUPS and how to 
made by church school pupils. work with them. New 


ways of making class 
sessions more interest- 
ing were discovered 

in workshops on 
puppetry, map-making, 
music, murals and 
drama. 


Seminar for ministers and deaconesses. 
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MEDITATION 


Shortage of Teachers 


“Go therefore and make all nations my disciples; baptize... 
and teach them to observe all that | have commanded you” 
Matt. 28: 20 (NEB). 


m As schools re-open, the news media faithfully report the 
registration. Of recent years, we have become accustomed to 
increasing numbers in attendance at almost all levels although 
now there is some suggestion of reaching a plateau in terms of 
numbers, especially of the most primary ages. This levelling-off 
may continue. 

The slower growth in registrations is but one of the reasons 
for the unemployment this fall of a substantial number of 
teachers who graduated last spring. These young people are 
unaware of any “scarcity” in their field. Certain steps are 
being taken to reduce the number of teachers without jobs by 
encouraging earlier retirement at one end of the scale, and 
requiring a higher level of training at the other end. 

Our young people may have some difficulty in perceiving 
the happier aspects of the situation, but ours is nonetheless a 
wonderful position to occupy. How many other world nations 
must envy us! How they may well wish they could come even 
near the fortunate position of having a surplus of teachers in a 
world in which literacy is imperative and so many of their 
young are denied the privileges of schooling! 

Yet even school is not everything! My high school had a 
Latin motto which in translation said, “We study not for 
school but for life’. | remain “square” enough to consider that 
a commendable goal of education. 

Away from formal education for too long, I have come to 
believe that our society involves the necessity of “making a 
living”. This is not so purely materialistic a goal as is 
sometimes claimed. A proper aim of education should be to 
provide us with the training needed to support ourselves and 
those who may be or become dependent upon us. 

More than ever, however, we have become aware that a 
more important goal of education, formal or otherwise, must 
be to teach us ‘‘to live’. Somewhere there is a definition of 
education to the effect that it is “the transmission of life to 
the living by the living’. In one of his commentaries, the 
prolific William Barclay tells of Dr. Wilfred Grenfell of 
Labrador needing help for his medical work and approaching 
one of the head nurses in the famous Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


September, 1971 


AND 
Students 


He said: “If you want to have the time of your life, come with 
me and run a hospital next summer for the orphans of the 
northland. There will not be a cent of money in it for you, 
and you will have to pay your own expenses. But I will 
guarantee that you will feel a love for life you have never 
experienced before.” She went, and later wrote: “I never knew 
before that life was good for anything but what one could get 
out of it. Now I know that the real fun lies in seeing how 
much one can put into life for others.” 

We must know how to “‘make a living’, but more important 
far, how to make a “‘life’’. Still more important as far as the 
teaching of our Lord is concerned, is the business of learning 
how to “‘live a Christian life’. The command to the church has 
been clear ever since Jesus spoke so unmistakably to his 
disciples: ““Go — Teach”’! 

The need is greater, if lesser appreciated, than ever before. 
Fifteen years ago, the late and esteemed W. E. Sangster, 
reporting to the Methodist Conference in England, said: “We 
are appalled by the granite indifference of the artisan masses 
to our faith. ...Our own church membership has decreased 
again. While there are places where the work is gloriously 
reviving, there is no obvious revival of religion in the nation as 
awhole. ...The simple truth is that these people feel no need 
for the goods which they think we are offering. We offer in 
Christ’s name forgiveness, and at present they feel no need of 
it. We talk about peace and joy, and they say: ‘I get along all 
right’.” 

Few of our teacher training colleges offer any course, I 
suppose, devoted to the objective of one’s life. None, for 
obvious reasons, will offer anything on the purely Christian 
goals for living. Yet the real scarcity in the field to-day is in 
the area of Christ-like living and Christ-like concern. Two 
words remain as an imperative: “Go... teach!” 


PRAYER: 


Great God, all-wise and all-knowing, ever ready to teach and to 
guide without ever needing yourself to be taught, willing to 
help us and we so slow to learn, help us to acknowledge our 
incompetence and ignorance without you. Make us readier to 
learn the lessons you would teach from your Word and 
through your Word made flesh. We ask it in his name. Amen.® 
/BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
3, 


Editorials 


What readers think of The Record 


@ Who reads the editorials anyway? As we pondered that 
question, enervated by the heat of summer, the temptation to 
fill this space with other material was strong. 

Then the tabulation of a professional survey of a section of 
our readers arrived. It was encouraging to learn that 81% of 
those who responded do read The Record editorials, 55% 
regularly and 26% occasionally. Thank you, dear readers, we 
hope that you speak for a silent majority. 

Next in popularity is the Pungent and Pertinent section 
which presents the views and opinions of others in the church, 
it is read by 78% of the respondents. Close behind is Dr. L. H. 
Fowler’s “You Were Asking?”, with 77%, and Dr. D. Glenn 
Campbell’s meditation, 70%. 

We discovered other reactions that will guide the staff in 
planning future issues of this magazine. More than half of 
those who replied want more articles that will help them live 
as Christians, provide ideas and programs for congregations 
and groups, deal with family life situations, and focus on 
youth. 

Less than half the respondents are interested in Pres- 
byterian doctrine or articles on such social issues as pollution 
and abortion. Church Cameos are read by 77% of those 
questioned, the cartoons are appreciated by 67%, and the 
book reviews by 50%. 

Only 7% of the survey replies indicated regular use of the 
daily Bible reading list, 38% occasionally, and 55% not at all. 
The children’s page is read by 11% in those homes where there 
are children, but a surprisingly large number of the subcribers 
surveyed, 459 out of 662, have no children under 13 years. 


Replies to the question, “For easy reading, how do you rate 
the general layout of The Record?” brought these responses: 
excellent, 20%; good, 63%; fair, 10%; poor 1%; unspecified 
6%. Some 12% spend two hours on reading the magazine, 
while 7% take as little as 15 minutes. The average reading time 
is 70 minutes. 

The survey uncovered a lot of information about Record 
readers that will be of use to advertisers. Six out of seven of 
the respondents live in houses, and 78% own their dwellings. 
The proportion of those who have one or more automobiles is 
also 78%, while 93% have television sets. Some 12% are 
planning overseas holidays within the next 12 months. 

Almost half the responding families have members who are 
elders, managers or office bearers in the church. Some 14% 


indicated that their congregations are considering new build- 
ings or renovations at the present time. 

We are satisfied that the survey was fair and representative. 
It was conducted by the Elliott Research Corporation in- 
dependently of The Record office. Ballots were sent by mail 
to 2,000 subscribers selected at random on the rough basis of 
one in 40. The response totalled 727 returns, representing 
36.4%. However 65 forms were found to be incomplete or 
unusable, so the final sample was based on 662 completed 
questionnaires. 

At the general assembly The Record convener and our 
business manager engaged in dialogue about the magazine with 
commissioners from across the country. Next month Miss 
Helen Allen, the convener, will report on what came out of 
those group discussions, 


Meet the Prime Minister ! 


® We think that most of our readers will find the interview on 
page 10 with the Right Hon. Pierre Elliott Trudeau of interest, 
for it uncovers aspects of the prime minister’s views that have 
not been expressed before. 

Publication of this article simultaneously in Anglican, 
United Church and Presbyterian national monthlies represents 
a first in denominational co-operation. For years we have 
worked together in the Canadian Church Press and the 
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Associated Church Press, and sometimes we all print an article 
syndicated by ACP. 

The hope is that increasingly in future the resources and 
initiative of one Canadian church journal may be used for the 
benefit of a number of others. Dr. A. C. Forrest has provided 
us with an exclusive interview with the head of the 
government of Canada in which Mr. Trudeau deals specifically 
with issues which should concern all of us.* 
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Letters 


AGAINST SINGING AMENS 


I am very sorry that the general 
assembly voted for the retention of 
Amens in the Revised Book of Praise. Not 
that I love Amens less, but that I love 
reasons more — and it was the reasoning 
(and lack of it) that surprised me. 

The committee for the revision of the 
Book of Praise sought the guidance of the 
assembly on this point. In the study 
sessions on the first two days, reasons for 
the committee’s own preference for 
dropping Amens were advanced and some 
quite useful discussion ensued, but in 
each of the eight sessions I attended, a 
straw vote produced a majority for 
dropping. However, the assembly voted at 
a late hour on the Friday night to keep 
the Amens. 

Let me, as a member of the committee 
writing in my personal capacity and not 
officially, say why I personally favoured 
dropping Amens. 

Amen (“So be it”) is the (Hebrew) 
terminal word of prayer in Jewish, 
Christian and Mohammedan worship. Of 
PRAYER, notice. When prayer is led by a 
minister on behalf of a congregation 
whose members are presumably joining 
silently by doing the mental exercise 
simultaneously, it is entirely fitting that 
all should say ‘““Amen” aloud at the close. 
But I am at a loss to understand why, 
when one has participated aloud in a 
hymn, which surely one means, it should 
be necessary to say at the end “Amen” — 
So be it; I believe it; etc. OF COURSE 
you do — otherwise you would be 
deranged if you had taken part in it. 

The People’s Amen is a Scottish 
Presbyterian tradition and applies with 
maximum effect at the end of a service to 
sum up all that has been said or sung 
under the leadership of the teaching 
elder. 

Anthems deserve Amens as much or as 
little as hymns do since their texts are 
often hymn lyrics, but they rarely 
contain them. Is any body short sold? 

Musically, a composer builds his 
setting of the lyrics up to a fine climax, if 
appropriate, (Vaughan Williams great 
tune Sine Nomine to the words “For all 
the Saints” is an example), ending with a 
strong V-1 cadence. (And don’t let 
anyone think that lyrics are not most 
carefully matched to their tunes, because 
they are). How anti-climactic to tag on 
the weak Plagal, [V-1 (or Amen) cadence. 


(Continued on page 8 ) 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


ONE WESTERNER 
LOOKS AT 
CONGRESS 1971 


by Lloyd Mackey, 
Chilliwack, B.C. 


® About two-thirds of the audience 
stood up when Congress 1971 chairman, 
Mrs. Margaret Taylor asked how many 
participants came from Ontario. 

In most similar situations, the people 
from the west would probably have 
muttered under their breath “‘there go 
those Ontario people, as usual trying to 
dominate us by sheer numbers.” 

Most people from central Canada have 
heard vague whisperings now and then 
that westerners feel alienated from the 
rest of Canada. We whisper our feelings 
with such soft voices that we are com- 
pletely overshadowed by separatist groans 
from Quebec. However, our feelings are 
no less real. 

This is the reason why the fact that 


Southern Ontario people were willing to 
share among themselves, the cost of 
bringing the rest of us to Congress, 
seemed such an act of unselfish Christian 
concern. 

This is why the Guelph people at 
Congress received such thunderous 
applause, when the Rev. Bruce Miles of 
Winnipeg pointed out in his own salty 
way that they had “paid ninety bucks” to 
come such a short distance. 

There was a little rumour running 
around that some of the Ontario churches 
had boycotted the Congress because of the 
travel pool. Such a rumour is hard to 
believe; but af sit) isstruess le teel sorry: 
The sorrow is for the boycotting churches 
because their members missed out on 
one of life’s greatest experiences — that 
of giving out of love, with no chance of 
receiving anything in return. There is no 
way a Congress held in Vancouver or 
Winnipeg could sustain the kind of travel 
pool that was used for Guelph. 

A Guelphite or Torontonian might 
respond by saying “Is the travel pool the 
only thing which impressed you about 
Congress? If it was, you must be very 
money-oriented.”’ 

There were other, very exciting things 
that Congress 1971 offered to westerners. 
I will get to them in a minute. 

Just let me say that the matter of 


equalization is more than a matter of 
money. What Ontario Presbyterians did 
to ensure that ordinary unwealthy people 
from the West and the Maritimes could 
experience Congress was, in miniature, 
what needs to happen in our nation at 
large, to resolve alienation problems. 

(Incidentally, if some of us white 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants who were in the 
driver’s seat two or three hundred years 
ago had acted like the Ontario people at 
Congress, there would be much less 
alienation now between French Canada 
and English Canada.) 


Out west, we often get the feeling that 
we are only a market place or a source of 
raw materials. This feeling has developed 
to the point, for example, where some of 
us can see little difference between 
sending our raw products to Ontario to 
be processed, or shipping them to Japan. 


We can see ourselves no worse off either 
way. 

What we westerners are doing, by 
expressing such sentiments, is offering a 
secular reaction to an equally secular 


force. 
But Presbyterians are Christians! And 


the equalization pool is a good example 
to people who adopt a non-Christian 
outlook. [t can demonstrate that non- 
-Christian action creates unhappiness, 
repression, resentment, and eventually 
violence, while Christian behavior brings 
the warmth of fellowship, co-operation 
and peace. 

Congress 1971, itself, offered much of 
value to people in western churches. The 
theme, and the spirit which developed 
from it, was probably just what we 
needed. 

Churches in the west have suffered 
perhaps, much more than their Ontario 
counterparts, from recent past trends 
toward secularization of the Christian 
faith. 

When people turned from the life of 
the church because they found it offering 
nothing that other institutions could not, 
the small scattered congregations with 
few endowments or other external 
resources were hit hard. I am certain that 
many people coming from these types of 
congregations received a fresh and 
energizing look at Christ as the motivator 
of the church, as they participated in 
Congress. 

They may have come thinking that it 
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takes money, methods or cleverness to 
build a strong church. Now, they have 
been infused with the idea that the 
“crucified one’ is the source of their 
congregation’s life. They know now that 
if Christ, himself, lives in the individual, 
the spirit and the emotion of faith helps 
the Christian to apply Christian concepts 
to resolve loneliness, proverty and repres- 
sion. 

This westerner was impressed with the 
emphasis on conciliation between 
“conservative” and “progressive” view- 
points, especially as enunciated by Dr. 
Albert van den Heuvel. 

In an analogy which he used to 
describe his vision of a congregation 
effectively reflecting Christ, the Dutch 
theologian spoke of the pastor “wining 
and dining” the conservative and progres- 
sive until they became “mellow enough 
to talk to each other.” 

Mr. Miles spoke of frustration, anger, 
helplessness and despair “‘burning the 
bush (of the church) down’. He noted 
that in order for the bush to “burn up” 
again, there was a need for God’s people 
to (among other things) ““work on some 
kind of personal belief system.” 


Dr. Hans-Ruedi Weber, who led the 
Bible studies planted the idea that faith 
goes beyond conceptual matters to the 
question of having, in Christ, a faith to 
confess. 

These items are only tidbits, but they 
represent the stuff from which living 
churches are made. 

If western Presbyterians catch the 
spirit of the “Crux of the Matter” Con- 
gress, western churches will start acting 
again like Mosaic burning bushes. There 
will be enough hearts and hands then, to 
act on the social issues which concern 
the church. The Ontario Congress 


participants’ money will have been well 
spent. 

Who knows? Maybe someday, there 
could be a Congress in Vancouver, and a 
travel equalization pool which would 
work there just as well as it did in 
Guelph!* 


LET’S LOOK 
AT 
WOMEN’S WORK 


by Isabel McLaren, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


@ A serious re-examination of the overall 
concept of women’s work in the Pres- 
byterian Church at the congregational 
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level is becoming a matter of urgency. If 
the difficulties arising from decreased 
membership in the various church guilds 
and W.M.S. auxiliaries (plus a general lack 
of commitment to serve), are to be 
studied intelligently, the purpose for 
which these groups exist and the goals to 
which they aspire must be understood. 

Hard-working women, dedicated to 
long-established congregational customs, 
feel-““there-is much jtosbe’ done’, and 
wonder who will carry on this work when 
present members are forced to retire from 
active service. They are disappointed that 
the younger element in our congregations 
has not felt motivated to come forward 
and carry on the type of work traditional 
with women in the church and, con- 
sequently, there is growing anxiety which 
is contributing to situations of tension 
and frustration. Such an atmosphere is 
hardly an attractive one into which to 
invite a newcomer, nor is it an easy one in 
which to carry on the Lord’s work. 

Worthwhile statements of purpose 
exist for most, if not all, women’s 
organizations within the church, and each 
has been prayerfully drawn up by 
dedicated women who have based them 
on the guidelines offered to us by our 
Lord for full Christian service. 

What has happened then? Why has 
women’s work in the church lost its 
appeal? Are the Gospel guidelines 
outdated, or could it be that the methods 
we well-meaning women have been using 
to put the Gospel message into action 
are NOW coming into question? 


Do we fully understand our Lord’s 
commission on which these statements of 
purpose are based, or have we slipped 
into the error of performing service on 
our own terms rather than on his? It is an 
understandable human frailty to 
emphasize activities which we ourselves 
most enjoy, or feel we perform best, and 
decide that these are what the Lord 
requires of us. This kind of thinking, 
however, can involve us in little more 
than church-centred busy-work. Also, as 
we have seen in the past, it can lead us 
easily into a preoccupation with fund- 
raising projects, the pressures of which 
inevitably push the more important 
things into the background. 

Women are a part of the “ministry of 
the laity’? and need to understand that 
the major part of their ministry is to BE 
Christians, wherever they are, seven days 
a week. What we do at the church should 
be really preparation — learning, being 
helped and strengthened — for our role in 
the church, which is to minister to God’s 
world. Therefore, when we canvass a 
prospective member for one of our 
church groups, is the work we have in 


mind for her going to prepare her for this 
role? Remembering that she is a busy 
woman — and who isn’t today! — alert to 
what is going on in the world and her 
community, sensitive to human need, and 
anxious to serve some purpose which she 
feels will help her fulfil Christ’s commis- 
sion, how will she relate the challenges we 
offer her to those offered by our Lord? 
A divisive factor in women’s work at 
the congregational level appears to be the 
existence of two separate areas of activity 
— the Ladies’ Aid, or Guild, and a W.M:S. 
auxiliary — the former dedicated almost 
exclusively to fund-raising projects 
directed mainly towards the maintenance 
of manse and church building, and the 
latter to the support of national and 
overseas missions and Christian Education. 
There are a few women in each congrega- 
tion who belong to both organizations, 
but many give their support in one 
direction only; and then there is the silent 
majority who have felt no motivation to 
identify with either organization. 
Fortunately, many of these women have 
answered the call for voluntary service in 
hospitals, with retarded children, senior 
citizens, the physically handicapped, the 
blind, and so on. Hopefully, we now 
recognize that this work is what our Lord 
meant when he said, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these...” Dare we be critical of these 
women if they are reluctant to involve 
themselves in our teas and bazaars? 


Presumably, as committed members of 
Christ’s church, we women _ have 
accepted his call to service. Now, when 
decreasing membership in both of our 
main organizations is weakening the 
overall effort, must we continue to divide 
ourselves into distinct and almost un- 
related groups within the congregation to 
perform this service? Is there really an 
valid reason why we women should not 
join forces, re-affirm our Christian 
purpose, establish up-to-date goals and 
thereby strengthen our witness for 
Christ? 

Since the W.M.S. has come into the 
mainstream of our church’s involvement 
in world mission by its integration with 
the general board of missions, it would 
seem an appropriate time to study ways 
and means by which our Aid and Guild 
groups likewise can be involved in the 
total work of the church. 

A move towards unifying Presbyterian 
women’s groups will not be without 
problems — even some unpleasant ones! 
We women are not all alike and do not all 
enjoy or want the same things, but it will 
be found that if our goals are prayerfully 
examined in the light of our Lord’s 
approval, difficulties will resolve them- 
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(Cont. from 
@etters x5 
What saddened me most at the 


assembly was that these arguments were 
not advanced by any of the commis- 
sioners when the point was being dis- 
cussed late in the 9th sederunt. What 
were advanced were arguments which 
seemed to indicate that several speakers 
were seizing on this one point on which 
they might be able desperately to beat 
the dreaded “change’’ which they feel is 
rocking the church! One speaker even 
said that if Amens were removed from 
hymns, the next thing would be that they 
would be removed from prayers, just as 
we had (sic) removed the Bible from the 
schools! It was as logical as that! 

To support the additional argument 
that Amen is used much less frequently in 
many new hymn books to-day, the 
following are some of the books I have 
consulted which either do not use it at 
all, or impose severe restrictions on its 
use: 


100 Hymns for To-day (1969) 
Hymns Ancient and Modern Revised 
(1950) 


SIS SST A a NS 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


continued 
selves. 

We are aware that this is the remedial 
step our sisters in the United and 


Anglican communions have taken. The 
changes have upset some of the women 
who have worked hard and faithfully for 
their churches in the old way, and the 
process of integration has had to be a 
slow and cautious one. The Catholic 
Women’s League has also made some 
notable constitutional changes. “The 
church and the world are changing, and 
we found ourselves in the same structure 
we had been in for years’, said their 
national president last year in a Canadian 
Press report. This same statement could 
be echoed in many Presbyterian congrega- 
tions. It is good to know, however, that 
there are some already engaged in 
integrating the work of their women’s 
groups, and it would be helpful as well as 
interesting to hear of their progress. 

In order to gain the interest, concern 
and involvement of our younger women 
in the total work of our church, it is 
imperative that we make a serious study 
of the purposes and goals for which our 
women’s organizations exist in relation to 
our Christian witness, and understand 
them.* 
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Hymns Ancient and Modern School 
Edition (1958) 

Songs of Praise (1931) 

BBC Hymn Book (1951) 

Baptist Hymn Book (UK 1962) 

Anglican Hymn Book (UK 1965) 

It now devolves on individual worship 
committees, organists and ministers to 
take a serious and fresh book at the use 
of Amen at the end of hymns and give 
the leadership at the local level which the 
committee for the revision of the Book of 
Praise presumably now cannot give to the 
church as a whole. 


Toronto Alan H. Cowle 


DRAFT AGE IMMIGRANTS 


I could not escape the overwhelming 
feeling of imbalance in the Rev. Robert 
Gardner’s article on American political 
refugees in the June Record. 

Surely such a well supported ministry 
would be better directed at the per- 
petrators of the moral outrages and to the 
immediate victims of the outrages both in 
the U. S. and Vietnam. Why not work to 
stop the war, the pollution, the defolia- 
tion and the sadistic Chicago outbursts at 
their source? Why merely “file all this 
sadness” of more people hating each 
other and move on? 

The mission to political refugees 
however good may not be the best 
example of priorities. 


Helensburgh, Scotland A. J. Flatman 


MR. GARDNER REPLIES 


Let me begin by stating how grateful I 
am for the nature of Mr. Flatman’s 
criticism. Most criticism I have received 
on the address (The Record article was 
originally an address to the Canadian 
Church Press) has been that I was too 
“political” in my statements or that I 
drew too pessimistic a picture of the 
current state of the U.S.A.! It is nice to 
know that somebody recognizes that I 
understated rather than overstated the 
case. 

But as to specifics: the ministry is not 
all that “well supported.” In 1970, we 
were able to spend about 50¢ for each 
immigrant. In 1971 by dint of much 
effort, we may be able to raise this to a 
little over $1.00 each person. We make 
the funds go the farthest by supporting 
those aid centres which are most effective 
in welcoming, counseling, and aiding 
refugees in their transition to Canada. 

As to “immediate victims’. the young 
and the draftable are among the most 
immediate victims of U.S. policy within 
the U.S.A. The churches are helping them 


in many ways both within the U.S.A. and 
in Canada. 

Immediate victims in Vietnam are 
assisted by a project of the World Council 
of Churches at a level of approximately a 
quarter of a million dollars a year. 

Obviously, none of this is enough! 

As for striking at the source of war, 
etc., how do little people deflect the 
tuthless juggernaut of empire? The only 
answer I know is resistance in many, 
many ways by many, many people. 
Assisting American political refugees in 
Canada is only one way. No priority has 
been assigned it. It is the concernof some 
of us at the moment. Others are con- 
cerned about international development, 
peace lobbying in Washington, urban 
renewal, publishing the Pentagon papers, 
combatting racisms etc., etc. Maybe the 
sum of many efforts will make a differ- 
ence. 
Toronto Robert Gardner, Coordinator 
Ministry to Draft Age 
Immigrants 


FOR NIGERIA FROM TAIWAN 


The enclosed cheque for twelve dollars 
and eighty-five cents ($12.85) comes 
from the offerings of students and staff at 
the Chang Jung Middle School. It is 
specially designated for the relief of 
suffering caused by the Nigerian civil war. 
We would appreciate it being used to buy 
farming implements, or seed or chickens 
or something else of this nature. 

In our school chapel services we have 
prayed for the people in Nigeria and trust 


that their suffering is rapidly being 

alleviated. 

Tainan, Taiwan H. T. Ellis 
Chaplain. 


BAD TASTE IN THE RECORD 


When I read “A Parable: Unity Versus 
Division” (July/August), I was awed by 
the felicity with which the writer 
managed to make one half of a page 
bristle with historical misnomers and 
errors of interpretation. Besides, it was no 
parable. 

Worse than that, it is in incredible bad 
taste that in our church’s magazine a 
writer’s imagination should conjure up 
the worst terms in which Jesus’ enemies 
could have spoken of him. It is question- 
able whether anyone’s devotion to Christ 
can be deepened, or anyone can be held 
back from perishing, by presenting this 
hostile and contemptible way of talking 
about him. The implication that this is 
the mark of “‘church leaders” is a silly 
fad. 


The article closes by quoting Jesus as 
(continued) 
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ABINGDON presents including the Apocrypha, 
with General Articles 
Edited by Charles M. Laymon 


Completely new 


T e and up-to-date. _ 
The Interpreter’s One-V olume 
RP ER Commentary stands proudly 
in the tradition of its suc- 
cessful predecessors, The 


Interpreters Bible and The 


Interpreter’s Dictionary of 
= the Bible, yet stands alone in 
its all-new material, approach, 


and format. Latest archae- 


ological information and 
technological advancements 
have been used in preparing 
this volume. Seventy scholars 
—Protestant, Roman Catholic, 


and Jewish—have contributed 


fresh, new interpretations of 
the ageless truths of the 
Bible. 

Based on the RSV Bible, it 


features: 

* Commentary on each book 
of the Old and New Tes- 
taments and the Apocrypha 

* Forty-three up-to-date 
General Articles 

* Special reader helps on 
biblical chronology and 
measures and money 

* Sixteen pages of newly 
revised Oxford maps in full 
color edited by Herbert 
G. May 

* 140 photographs 

¢ 32 sketch maps and 
drawings 

° 1424 pages—6%4”’x 10” 

* Individually boxed 

Designed for use by anyone 

who studies the 

Bible. 

Through December 

31, 1971: Regular edition, 

$15.75; thumb-indexed, 

$17.95 Thereafter: Regular 
edition, $18.50; thumb- 
indexed, $20.50 
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saying, “I will give you words.” But “this 
boys” (and gals), writing in such a mood, 
aren't even giving him a chance to do 
that. 

Dunnville, Ont. 
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lower cost 
insurance for 
your home 


another 


reason for not 
_ drinking. 


A few years ago, the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company introduced a new idea in car 
insurance to motorists in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: lower rates for non-drinkers. 
Thousands of Canadians soon began to save 
money the Abstainers’ way. 

Today, the Abstainers’ concept has been 
extended to home and property insurance, 
too. If you don’t drink, Abstainers’ can 
probably insure your home, your cottage, and 
other personal property for less than you're 
paying now. 

For further information contact your nearest 
Abstainers’ agent or write — 


Da 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 


RE SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


The grade three elementary school 
teacher, Frances Kilbourne of Mount 
Brydges, should be highly complimented 
for taking the trouble to let The Record 
know of her experience with some of her 
grade three pupils (June, page 7). 

Oh that it would be possible to have a 
copy of this experience go to every 
member of the Ontario Legislature. 

| have clipped the page out and sent it 
to the Hon. Robert Welch, Minister of 
Education. 

Scarborough, Ont. F. George Brimicombe 


PROVOCATIVE 


In “Getting What Word Around” 
(July-August) Glenn Campbell quotes, 
‘What the revolution means in a sentence 
is: Every person can not communicate 
with any other person on the face of the 
globe.” (Italics are mine) I assume the 
‘not’ is a misprint for “now.” But the 
statement as printed in The Record may 
come perilously close to the truth. How 
many are able to communicate effectively 
with one other person? 

Did the writer answer the question 
“Getting what word around?” Is _ this 
another exercise in the use of words 
about words? | find myself looking for an 
answer and wonder if a closer look at the 
effective speakers of the past may prove 
helpful. 

Why were Paul’s words gripping, arrest- 
ing, convincing? I believe it was because 
he was speaking about his own personal 
experience. When you heard him say, “I 
can do all things through Christ who 
makes me strong,” this man wasn’t fool- 
ing. He’d been through the mill, had been 
beaten up, whipped, imprisoned, ship- 
wrecked .... you name it. You weren't 
listening to him tell something he had 
heard about from someone else trying to 
describe an event that was centuries old. 
You were listening to him tell about his 
own experience of the love of God. He 
knew it was real. He’d tried it; it worked 
for him. He was obviously trying to share 
an experience which meant a great deal to 
him. In fact you could see he just had to 
tell about it. 

When there’s a new product on the 
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I have read your column a long 

time and have yet to read any 
discussion by you of the Vietnam 
war, pollution, insurance rackets, 
discrimination, etc. Why? 

Because... Gl) a ihere sp erot 

enough space to do so in this 
column, even if | knew what I was 
talking about; 

(2) There’s lots of intelligent 
discussion on these topics in any 
library if you want to look for it; 

(3) ('m tired of preachers and 
others sounding off on subjects on 
which they are obviously _ ill- 
informed, men whose judgments 
become more emphatic the less 
they know, and who are victims of 
their own factless logic. In illustra- 
tion of factless logic, my favourite 
story is from a trave!ler friend who 
was visiting a remote tribe in South 
America. The tribe’s transportation 
was in dug-out canoes, and to them 
a tree thirty inches in diameter was 
a giant of the forest. He was asked 
where he came from, and explained 
he was from over the big sea. Asked 
how he came, he answered that it 
was by boat. Asked the size of the 
boat, he gave the length and the 
beam of the vessel. The chief, 
through the interpreter, had an 
answer of factless logic, ““You one 
big liar”. 


fe) I heard Bernadette Devlin, ina 

television show, state that the 
cause of poverty was the capitalist 
system. Comment? 

Just a stupid, propaganda an- 

swer, likely of the Maoist order, 
if I have followed this young 
woman’s political outlook correctly. 
Poverty has been a characteristic of 
organized society since the dawn of 
civilizations. It was found in Egypt, 
even apart from the occasional 
famine as in the days of Joseph. 
The Egyptians apparently had a 
population control based on the 
food that the Nile land would 
produce year by year. This, if true, 
throws some light on the Pharaoh’s 
attempt to limit the number of the 
offspring of the Hebrews. 

You name the civilization, give 
me fifteen minutes in a library, and 
I will present evidence of poverty in 
every conceivable type of society, 
including the never-never lands of 
communist theories and practices. 
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The problem of poverty is one ot 
the most intricate, the most baffl- 
ing, that we have. It remains to be 
seen if the “guaranteed annual 
income” (alias “guaranteed jobs’’) 
is an answer at all. 

On this continent a few religious 
communities ( | am not including 
the Hutterites) in their limited 
field, backed by the strong pres- 
sures provided by religious belief, 
have tried and failed in their 
attempts to provide for all equally. 
Ie haved read> asta g.bit ein» the 
fascinating history of these com- 
munities. The breakdown comes 
from what I call the human factor. 
Tell people that you are going to 
provide for them and you will be 
amazed how many suavely become 
free-loaders. They accept with 
enthusiasm the idea that the world 
owes them a living, but they do not 
accept the other side of the coin — 
that they owe the world a life. 


I have heard people addressing 
ministers as “Reverend”. | 


suspect this is a wrong form of 


address. Am I correct? 
A You are. I have given up my 
battle of over four decades on 
this academic point. I have lost 
count of the number of letters | 
have written editors about it, all to 
no permanent effect. It doesn’t 
matter very much to me, for when | 
am addressed as “Reverend”, as 
‘“Good morning, Reverend”, I take 
the good will and forget all about 
wrong usage. 

No minister, priest, or rabbi, is 
properly addressed any _ time, 
anywhere, as “Reverend”. Yet I 
find it, even in some presbytery 
minutes, in this form: “Sederunt: 
Reverends Jones, Smith, Brown 

eo limisseror correct .form-sthe 
Reverend Messrs. Jones, Smith, 
Brown...” In presbytery minutes 
the word ‘Reverend’ should not be 
used. The correct form for pres- 
byteries is, “Messrs. Jones, Smith, 
Brown; ministers...” ‘““Reverend”’ 
cannot be put into the plural. 
Between it and the name of the 
cleroymanwemuste bem Mrs. <Dr.: 
‘Prof.’, or his initials. The Rev. A. 
B. Brown, the Rev. Mr. Brown, and 
so on. The word is an adjective. We 
do not greet Mr. Trudeau or Mr. 
Diefenbaker as ‘Good morning, 
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Right Honourable’, nor do we 
address a letter, ‘“‘Rt. Hon. 
Trudeau’’, 


Now, class, you may put away 
your notepaper and pencils and go 
out to play. 


Q What is a commission of pres- 
bytery, synod or general 
Assembly? 
A A commission is appointed by 
thewecourt-| Concerned Sand 
immediately has all the authority of 
the court within the terms of 
reference given. When it completes 
its work, it reports to the court on 
what it has done and asks to be 
discharged. Or, if the work is not 
completed, it reports on what has 
been done and the continuance of 
the commission depends on the 
pleasure of the court. The court 
does not review the work done; it 
receives the report “for informa- 
tion”. The work of a commission 
may be appealed against only if the 
commission has made errors of 
procedure or has gone beyond its 
terms of reference. 

A committee, on the other hand, 
has its work reviewed by the court 
appointing it. Generally speaking, 
the committee gathers facts, makes 
recommendations, and leaves the 
action to the court. The word 
‘commission’ has a sinister meaning 
to some people. Presbyteries often 
appoint a committee “with power 
to issue’ to avoid the word ‘“‘com- 
mission”, but a committee with 
power to issue is a commission. 
Some of my learned friends try to 
make a distinction between these 
two, but I find myself unable to go 
along with any _ suggested dis- 


tinction. 
The foregoing is a general state- 
ment. There are modifications, 


usually found in the ‘terms of 
reference’, but what I have written 
I have given frequently in answer to 
a common question, and it usually 
clears the major difficulties of 
understanding. The best answer of 
all is Section 4 of the Book of 
Forms. 


Send questions to: Rev, Dr. L. H, Fowler, 
Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, Willowdale, 
Ont. Include name and address, for in- 
formation only, 
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This exclusive interview by the editor of The United 
Church Observer is being run simultaneously by The 
Observer, The Canadian Churchman and The 
Presbyterian Record. 


Mr. Trudeau reveals his thoughts or 


Dr. Forrest: The first thing I’d like to ask, Mr. Prime Miuister, 
is are you confident that Canada is going to stay united’ 

Prime Minister Trudeau: Yes, I am. I am, I guess, because I 
feel very deeply for Canada, and I believe most Canadians do. I 
am confident also for political reasons because I think that the 
history of the past hundred years has shown us that, by and 
large, the one linguistic group to whom separatism is being 
preached is not moved by the arguments which are used. 

Q. Can you think of anything that Protestant church people 
in the English-speaking part of Canada may do to contribute 
to understanding on this whole divisive issue? 

PM: In specific terms I don’t think [ could make any 
suggestions, but in general terms I believe that it is because 
Canadians have been under the good influences of their 
churches that they are a tolerant people, an understanding and 
patient people, so that there has been little backlash against 
the excesses which have happened over the decades in French 
and in English Canada which might turn either group off. | 
think that there’s been a remarkable show of maturity in the 
reaction of Canadian people, and I am sure this is because of 
the basic tolerance of their philosophy, a basic humanistic 
approach to society and equality of man. 

Q. Do you think then Canadian people are reasonably free of 
bias or bigotry? 

PM: I think they are — yes. 

Q. And do you feel that the churches both Protestant and 
Catholic are now contributing positively to unity? There have 
been times when they have been divisive. 

PM: There have been times when they were very divisive. I 
think that it was in periods before political pluralism was 
accepted as the only sane way to run a society. I think the 
sense of exclusivity that tended to be associated with religions 
in past times has now disappeared. At least it has disappeared 
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in its political and social manifestations as far as I can see. 

Q. Now, I’m going to get personal. I have been told you are a 
devout Catholic. | know that you don’t let photographers take 
pictures of you going to church and apparently you don’t even 
want it mentioned that you go to church. I don’t know 
whether you are a devout Catholic or not, I don’t know 
whether the people know. 

PM: I honestly don’t know what they mean by a devout 
Catholic. 

Q. Well, you are a believer and you go to church? 

PM: Yes. Does that make you a devout man? 

A: No. 

PM: | believe in life after death. | believe in God, and ’'m a 
Christian. 

Q. Did you ever in your youth for a time leave your faith or 
find yourself severely shaken in it’? 

PM: I was shaken to the extent that people who criticized me 
used to say that | was Protestant more than a Catholic because 
I like to impose constraints on myself, but I don’t like them to 
be imposed from the outside. You will remember that in 
Shaw’s preface to Saint Joan he describes her as perhaps the 
first Protestant: sometimes I felt sympathy with that. I believe 
that the Catholic Church now would find much more 
accommodation for this type of person than did the particular 
milieu I was brought up in in school. But as to whether I had 
any philosophical doubts, about life and the hereafter and so 
on, | don’t think I would like to answer that because I’m not 
sure how significant such doubts are. | mean, as does every 
young man studying philosophy, I naturally asked myself 
questions about the truth of all this, and about the meaning of 
freedom, predestination, and liberty of choice and so on. But 
to have asked questions of yourself about it, I think is not too 
important. Let’s say — I remain — I remained a believer. 
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‘eligion, the use of violence, 
he recognition of Red China, and other matters 


»f concern to church men and women 


THE 


PERSONAL PHILOSOPHY 


Q. You were interested in finding out about the religion of 
other people, religions such as Buddhism and Islam on your 
travels: how do you react to the exclusive claims of 
Christianity, such as “there is no other name under heaven 
whereby ye may be saved,” or “I am the way, the truth and 
the light, no man cometh unto the father but by me”’, or am I 
asking questions that are too personal? 

PM: No, that question is perfectly legitimate. | can honestly 
say that I have never attempted to answer that because that is 
not my approach to religion. In my formative years the people 
who influenced me most were the Christian existentialists, I 
mean men like Munier and Kierkegaard and perhaps most of 
all Nicholas Berdyaev and in my travels I looked for one thing 
more than anything. I rarely discussed, probably mainly 
because of language difficulties, metaphysics with the various 
religious people of other groups (d meet with. But I'd very 
much try to see how they were incarnated, how their 
particular soul was incarnated or took roots into reality. | was 
inclined to judge the validity of a man’s faith more by the 
depth of his roots in reality and brotherhood and love. So I 
felt more at home, shall we say with some Zoroastrians in the 
far East, than I did with some Catholic missionaries. 

Q. I don’t like pressing on this but you really don’t like 
publicity about your faith. Is it a feeling that it might be 
exploited? Or is this just a personal thing? 

PM: Two reasons. For one thing it seems to me it would be 
pretty awful if Canadians came to choose political leaders not 
for their political ideas and actions, but because of their 
adherence or their devotedness to one faith or another. The 
other reason is that | feel religion is basically and essentially a 
communication between a man and his God and | think it is 
the most personal thing of all and I don’t think it concerns too 
many people. I don’t mind discussing it like this, but I do 
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object to the sensationalism or even the voyeurism of doing 
things in church or out of church. 
Q. But you wouldn’t get Canadians divided on religious 
grounds as Americans were once over John Kennedy’s 
election, would you? 
PM: I don’t think you would. That’s also part of the maturity 
that | was talking about. Perhaps if we looked a generation 
back, we might. You know, I’m sure that in the days when 
the papists were on one side and the Orange Lodge was on the 
other, under certain circumstances of poverty and of conflict, 
what is now happening in Northern Ireland might have 
happened here. But I think that we are beyond that now. 
Q. As Prime Minister do you find that churches and religious 
Organizations act as pressure groups on government”? 
PM: They do. | remember a few specific occasions where 
they acted very definitely as pressure groups when | was 
studying the form of the divorce laws when I was Minister of 
Justice. I got a great deal of representation from the churches. 
And I found it very helpful. 
Q. In other words, it was a positive presentation of different 
points of view? 
PM: Yes, it was. Another example was the reform of the 
Criminal Code which also brought a certain number of moral 
questions to the fore. Remember the questions of abortion, 
homosexuality and so on. There was representation on those 
questions. 
Q. But that was what you'd call a proper democratic 
representation with briefs to commissions rather than pressure 
from behind the scenes? 
PM: It was, as you say, appearing with briefs and having 
extended presentations of them in the presence of myself and 
a few cabinet ministers. It also expressed itself in other ways — 
through letter-writing, undoubtedly on the advice of the 
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What's the proper and most effective way for a church to influenc 


pastor or the priest of the parish. You could obviously see it 
was a community approach to the problem. We had the same 
thing very strongly when we were debating recognition of the 
Vatican. 

Q. What’s the proper and most effective way for a church to 
influence government policy? 

PM: I suppose there are two approaches — both of which | 
think are reasonable and proper. One is to make direct 
representation through the hierarchy by presentation of briefs, 
by explanation of points of view, by reaching the minister or 
member of parliament and telling him what the Catholic or 
Protestant or Jewish or Muslim point of view is on this 


‘The most beautiful missionaries 

| saw were those who talked less 

about religion...*’ 
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particular thing and to hope that the govenment will see it. 
And the other, which is probably more effective, is in making 
sure that the morality in which people of a particular religion 
believe is translated into their approach to social and political 
problems — making sure when they vote, when they discuss or 
when they write to a member of parliament that they are 
illuminated as it were by the particular set of truths in which 
they believe. : 
| think it’s important here that I make another distinction — 
that the churches must realize that when they take a position 
on a political event that they must accept the rules of the 
game. When, for instance, churches become a pressure group 
on Biafra, | think they must realize that they have no 
particular mandate to speak the truth on Biafra. If they’re 
talking of generosity, of respect of human life and so on, then 
they do have a mandate. I mean, this is part of the ethic of 
that particular metaphysic, whatever religion it is. But if they 
are making a political decision, a practical deduction from 
some of their moralistic beliefs, I believe first they must 
recognize the fallibility of their advice and they must realize 
too that then they are making a practical decision, and 
therefore they should be exposed to the type of contradiction 
and perhaps humiliation that politicians are exposed to — 
rebuttal, rejoinder and so on. 
Q. As a young man you must have seen in your wanderings 
around the world representatives of the church at work in the 
so-called undeveloped world. Did you get any lasting impres- 
sion about what you saw? 
PM: Yes, very much. Strangely enough, at lunch today I was 
talking about it to some of my companions. One of them had 
been to India as a young boy and he was talking about a 
certain hotel in Bombay. And I said ‘Sorry, 1 didn’t stay at the 
hotels in those days — either I slept in the railway stations or 
at the YMCAs’. 
Perhaps the greatest thing I saw in terms of brotherhood and 
interracial tolerance and so on, was the kind of work done by 
the Christian missionaries and others who set up YMCAs, 
youth hostels and so on. Being then a wanderer, I was very 
sensitive to the Christianity or otherwise of the various 
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missionary sects I'd meet in the middle of Africa or in India or 
in some remote part of China. I wouldn’t like to generalize 
about Protestants or Catholics, but it was a sure test, | believe, 
of what I thought to be the right approach, if, apart from what 
they did as religious men, they were kind to a wanderer by 
letting him sleep in their hostel or in their compound if they 
didn’t have a bed or by offering him a meal. | have many many 
memories of this. The most beautiful missionaries I saw were 
those who talked less about religion but who were very 
generous in their approach. | can remember a little brother, 
where the Ganges runs into the Indian Ocean, who lived with 
the fishermen and didn’t teach them religion but he taught 
them how to fish. He just loved those people and they just 
loved him. They were all Moslems and I guess he was probably 
the only Christian. | thought this was a great testimony to the 
depth of his faith. | can remember going around Mount Athos 
visiting various monasteries. [t was an extraordinarily moving 
experience because of the solitude of some of these monks and 
the beauty of the monasteries. Some would receive you as a 
pilgrim and they would really follow the rule of the order and 
make sure that you had something to eat and drink, even if it 
was only a piece of stale bread which they ate themselves. 
Others took the haughty, hierarchical approach to things. And 
it’s the same the world over with all religions. You find some 
who are suspicious of their surroundings and who are there 
just to preach the faith and others who are generous and warm 
and who really love the people. 

Q. This brings me to a tougher question. The churches which 
identify with the dispossessed and the repressed in certain parts 
of the world — South Africa, Rhodesia, Mozambique, even to 
an extent in the Middle East — are finding that by their 
indentification and by their assistance, that they are actually 
supporting groups that have turned to violence in order to end 
the violence under which they have lived. The World Council 
of Churches, for example, is in trouble over giving grants of 
money for medical supplies and so on to such groups. I have 
read recently some of the things you’ve said about violence 
and the tremendous question it raises in our time. Are you 
completely nonviolent? Or do you think there’s a case for a 
suppressed people trying to end their repression by resorting 
to violence? 

PM: In my political philosophy I think that there sometimes 
is room for violence. In my religion I really cannot think of 
cases where violence is justified. | know the usual answer of 
Christ using violence to get the sellers out of the temple, but 
to me this was impatience rather than violence. 

Q. Personally, you’re almost pacifist? 

PM: No. I think that religions must seek peace and love and 
therefore be pacifist. But, here again, when the religious 
principles, like the philosophical, are translated into reality, 
sometimes the reality forces violence on you, and there is no 
escape from it, and then I[ don’t think it’s something you 
should try to hide your face from. 

Q. If you were a young American of draft age called up to go 
to Vietnam, would you come to Canada? 

PM: I couldn’t say because | — you know, this type of 
hypothetical situation — God knows what I would think if I 
were of that age. But I could perhaps answer your question 
indirectly by saying that those who make the conscientious 
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judgment that they must not participate in this war and who 
become draft-dodgers have my complete sympathy, and 
indeed our political approach has been to give them access to 
Canada whether they are draft-dodgers or, even more serious, 
deserters from the ranks of their armed forces. That, perhaps, 
could enlighten you at least on my theoretical approach. I see 
nothing wrong with it. | think that the only ultimate guide we 
have is our conscience, and if the law of the land goes against 
our conscience | think we should disobey the law. But because 
I also am a deep believer in the civil society, I think we should 
be prepared to pay the consequences of breaking the law and 
that is either paying the penalty for it, or leaving the country. 
I feel perhaps I didn’t deal with the question of violence in 
depth. If you want to return to it | won’t object. 

Q. Well, let’s go back to this because I have gathered you have 
said you're not judging those who, under specific 
circumstances, turn to violence. 

PM: That’s right. It’s the circumstances which one also has to 
have a philosophy about. Let’s take a specific example. If you 
live in a society where those who govern society and determine 
its path do not respect freedom of speech and freedom of 
religion, freedom of choice, freedom of assembly, and if there 
is no democratic process and no way to change the order of 
things by reason and peace and love and so on, and if, as a 
result of that, certain ideas in which you believe are being 
crushed, then I think the only way you can defend yourself 
against this violence is in using violence of your own. | can see 
that in certain political situations you have to use force to 
overthrow police states, for instance. As a politician ve never 
had to face that because I’ve always lived in a democratic 
society. But I think violence is counter-productive and it is bad 
in democratic societies. 

Q. When you first became Prime Minister you implied we 
should have a new approach to the so-called communist world 
which you had found wasn’t as monolithic or as hostile as 
some of us thought. You have made substantial progress in 
this. Have you any comment on Canadian reaction to the 
recognition of Red China? 

PM: I’ve found that thus far there’s been no adverse reaction. 
[ think it’s something which was overdue in political terms and 
when it happened I think people just heaved a sigh of relief. 
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They say ‘good’, then they forget about it; they forget it was 
ever a problem. I’m sure in a few years it will be unthinkable 
to say there were 20 years when we didn’t recognize the 
Peoples Republic of China. And then we'll have to explain 
what the political constraints were and why it didn’t happen 
earlier. 

Q. Professor Joseph Hromadka said some years-ago that he 
was more fearful of anti-communism as it was being expressed 
in certain parts of the west than of communism. Have you any 
comment on the policy of trying to contain communism with 
military force in other countries? 
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PM: Yes. I don’t believe you can contain ideas by military 
force. | believe military force can be used to redress or change 
the balance of power in the world, but I think that that’s 
always a losing operation if you’re not trying to do it in a way 
which corresponds to the basic desires of the people on whom 
you are acting. Who is it that said that ‘you have not converted 
a man because you have silenced him?’ This is true of the use 
of the military on people. 

As you gather from my earlier answer, | am peaceful but | am 
not a pacifist in the philosophical sense. | recognize that in 
some cases it’s more important to have freedom and justice 
than to have peace. Sometimes you must live in a violent 
world in order to get greater justice. But I think all of us, 
politicians and churchmen, should do our utmost to change 
the society so that there would be no need for violence. This is 
the beauty of the democratic process: it permits that 
subjective view of justice — which everyone holds — permits 
that subjective way to express itself peacefully through 
discussion, through reason and through the voting process. ’'m 
far from believing that we’ve solved the problem of violence in 
the 20th century and that’s why I’m not discouraged that we 
still have the Biafras and the Northern Irelands and the East 
Pakistans and, for that matter, violence in American or 
Canadian cities. | think that as the guardian of justice elected 
by the people it’s our duty to use whatever forms of force, 
police, army, to make sure that at least the freedom of choice 
is preserved. You know it is a dichotomy between order and 
freedom. Not too long ago I was asked which my preference 
would be. Obviously I prefer freedom, but I know, and I think 
all history has told us, that freedom cannot flow from anarchy 
and disorder. Freedom can flow from order. That is not to say 
that freedom always flows from order because you can have a 
totalitarian order and you can have an undemocratic order 
from which freedom will not flow, but that surest way to 
destroy freedom is to have chaos. 

Q. To switch to another area: we accept in our society that a 
rich man’s son or daughter may live on his or her inheritance 
through an unproductive life without criticism. They have 
inherited it. What about the healthy man who doesn’t choose 
to work? Is he entitled by the very fact that he is a man in 
Canada, to the heritage of basic living? 

PM: On the first part of your statement I agree with you 
generally, but it would be fair to point out that the inheritance 
laws in Canada, and now the capital gains tax, which hits 
pretty hard when paid, qualify your statement a little bit. We 
don’t think every man should be free to pass on everything to 
his descendants. 

Q. Should we have a floor under which no man may sink even 
if it’s his own fault? Should every Canadian be given a basic 
income whether he works or not? 

PM: | think my answer would be to state what I think is 
theoretically right and then what is practically possible. | think 
theoretically if a man is young and healthy society should not 
give him a basic income. He should not be given dole. He 
should not be eligible for welfare. If he can work and if there 
is work available, he should take his choice. If he wants to be a 
hermit or beggar, that’s fine. If he wants to move with the sun 
and live off the land, that’s fine. If he is in a society which has 
work for him I don’t think he should theoretically be eligible 
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for welfare. But, in practice, the administration of these laws 
would be difficult — to examine each person and say, ‘Are you 
physically ill or are you psychologically deranged, or are you 
just going, through a phase now where you will be stricken by 
disease and blight if youre not fed, and therefore we must 
help you.’ Because of the impossibility of going through this 
type of exercise | don’t see any easy way of disqualifying 
people on the basis that they decide not to work. 

Every time I have a political rally | meet some people who say, 
“| need a job.” | met one yesterday and I said, what is your 
trade? What would you like to work at? Do you want a job? I 
told him “Pll find you a job.” And he said, “‘I want a hundred 
thousand jobs. Canada needs a hundred thousand jobs.” He 
didn’t want a job, he was just demonstrating. More power to 
him. If he doesn’t want a job, let him wander. He’s a young man 
and perhaps it’s his time to do so. If he wants a job then I 
think we should help him find one. If we can’t help him find 
one then | think we should take care of him because society is 
responsible for its social organization, and if it can’t provide 
the wherewithal for men to be gainfully employed then it 
should pay the penalty and give them welfare. 

Q. You either coined or popularized the phrase “participatory 
democracy” and yet some of your critics say that you get very 
impatient with the processes of the House of Commons. 

PM: That’s true, though I think if it mattered for the record I 
could put a lot of things there that showed that I’ve done or 
helped do a fair amount for the House of Commons which 
shows my respect of it. You know, in terms of research, 
assistance to the back-benchers, improving the rules and the 
committee system and so on. [’m impatient not with 
the House of Commons as an institution, but with the 
way in which it is operated. This doesn’t prove I don’t believe 
in participatory democracy. I’m sometimes impatient with 
young people who demonstrate at my meetings and who don’t 
want an argument, but who just want to go on television as 
having been there and made a fuss. This doesn’t mean I don’t 
believe in participatory democracy. 

Q. How do you feel about the young people — especially 
those youngsters hitchhiking around the country? You are 
concerned about those who couldn’t get jobs, but how about 
those who are doing this instead of taking a job — how do you 
feel about them? 

PM: I[ think it’s great. | think that more and more young 
people are discovering that gainful employment isn’t the only 
thing in life. That they can perhaps be just as useful to society 
and themselves by travelling across the land or around the 
world, learning more about humanity and going through the 
various experiences which will make their adulthood more 
productive. 

Q. You did that when you were a young man. How 
productive was it for you from the point of view of education 
and understanding of the world? Was it equal to a year or two 
in college? 

PM: Oh, gosh, I suppose it was probably equal to ten years in 
college in terms of seeing the world, understanding people, 
feeling misery and poverty and isolation at first hand, and also 
probably in the moulding of my own personality. You 
remember in Melville’s Moby Dick I believe it was Ishmael who 
said that when he feels that desire to go out and knock men’s 
hats off, he realizes it’s time to go to sea, and he hunts the 
white whale. I think young people are like that all the time. I 
think I was much better advised to bum around the world for 
a few years than to stay around Canada knocking people’s hats 
off. And I think a lot of the young people today are realizing 
that.You know you have a lot of impatience with reality as 
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@ Nomadic young people, in numbers estimated at anywhere 
from 75,000 to 150,000 were on the roads in Canada this 
summer. Most of those heading west had to end up in the 
Pacific metropolis of Vancouver or at least spend some time in 
the lotus land of the Okanagan Valley. 

What were British Columbia Presbyterians doing to minister 
to these young people, or at least to see that they had some 
food and shelter? 

The Record took a fast survey in July and found that quite 
a few Presbyterians were doing a number of different things, 
with greater and lesser degrees of success. 

In Vancouver, where Mayor Tom Campbell has gained a 
reputation as an opponent of long haired visitors, Fairview 
Church had been all set to manage a hostel to be operated in a 
school gymnasium. 

The church was one of several groups who had responded 
when the city, school board and federal government had 


you see it when you’re a young man and full of dynamism and 
strength and ideals and so on. | think it’s good that you test 
the reality that surrounds you in your neighbourhood with the 
reality as it is in other parts of the world; you come up with a 
better judgment. I’m not meaning that literally you can only 
do that and not go to school at all but in terms of enrichment 
of a personality I think it’s a fabulous thing. 


Q. Can you assess any positive results from our new relation- 
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gotten together on a plan to use gymnasiums for hostels 
housing approximately 50 young people each per night. 

According to Dr. lan Rennie, Fairview’s minister, the 
church was highly enthusiastic about being involved in the 
plan. The session had agreed unanimously; there were may 
church members lined up as volunteers for various parts of the 
project; and young people had been hired to staff the hostel. 

Then came the insurance hitch. 

The companies insuring school board facilities said that if 
the hostel plan went through, the whole insurance contract 
would have to be rewritten. 

Hugh Wade, who works with the youth programs branch of 
the federal state secretary’s department said the quoted rates 
represented an increase of as much as 10 times. 

He also noted that British Columbia was, as far as he was 
aware, the only province in Canada where insurance companies 
had proposed such a rate hike in connection with hostel 
coverage. 

Commenting on the let down, Dr. Rennie said the church 
believed the city’s pian to break the hostel housing into small 
units of 50 was a good one and would have precluded the kind 
of difficulties which had arisen in 1970. (At that time, 
armories and other Canadian Forces facilities had been used, 
and a number of aduit-youth confrontations had taken place 
on the hostel sites.) 

The hostel staff had visualized, in addition to providing 
shelter for transient youth, the possibility of offering a verbal 
Christian witness. Dr. Rennie spoke of plans for person-to- 
person faith — sharing in a relaxed atmosphere as well as 
showing of Christian films. 

At the time of our survey, Fairview was hoping to salvage 
some of the planning work with the establishing of a daytime 
drop-in centre — particularly geared for Vancouver’s oc- 
casional rainy days. 

Other Christian groups which had their gymnasium-hostel 
projects die of insurance difficulties included Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help parish and the Jesus People (who have about 
400 “evangelical hippie” followers on the Canadian west 
coast.) 


Meanwhile, at Kamloops, the Rev. Ivan Gamble had felt 
strongly that a hostel could be set up in the Presbyterian 
church hall, with some plumbing changes. The board of 
managers agreed to the idea, but the session turned it down. 

Mr. Gamble felt so strongly about the question that he 
submitted his resignation as minister. The congregation asked 
Kamloops presbytery to turn down the resignation and 
presbytery tabled the whole matter until October, with the 
hope that session, minister and board would be able to work 
out an “acceptable form” of church outreach. 

In the Kamloops situation, those opposed to having the 
hostel in the building felt that the church would be encourag- 
ing a “lazy” approach to life. Some also believed that church 
neighbors should be polled for their reaction. 

On the other side of the issue, some indicated that the 


ship with the Vatican? 

PM: I couldn’t say really on a cost benefit analysis whether it 
is productive or not. I think it will take a period of time and 
perhaps a period of a few ambassadors to know if it is good or 
not. I believe it was the right thing, even if only in terms of 
clearing the record of things that were held back for the wrong 
reasons — a bit like the recognition of Peking. Whether having 
done them good results only will flow, is something I can’t 
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surveying of neighbors was tantamount to having the world 
tell the church how to behave. Mr. Gamble’s viewpoint was 
that whether or not Christian people agreed with the life style 
of transient young people, they were still there and needed 
help. “It is a case of Christ saying ‘1 was hungry and you fed 
me’,” the minister told The Record. 

A youth hostel was eventually set up in kenieoee under 
the auspices of the YWCA. The girls sleep in the basement of a 
United Church, while the fellows use Boys’ Club facilities. Mr. 
Gamble’s son, Ken, who is 19, is on the staff there. 

In Kelowna, the session had approved in principle a request 
to use the Presbyterian church hall for hostel overflow from 
Anglican facilities just down the street. 

The congregation, however, voted about 60 per cent against 
the idea. Bill Halyk, one of the church laymen said in 
retrospect that those members feeling that housing of the 
hostel was a means of community. involvement for the church 
were deeply disappointed in the church decision. He added, 
however, that new lines of communication had opened as a 
result of the encounter. His hope is that those lines will work 
well for future church social action. 

In Penticton, the Rev. Gordon Faraday, who has been 
minister in the southern Okanagan city for just a few months, 
was in the forefront of a ministerial association-initiated move 
to get a Penticton secondary school gymnasium opened for 
hostel purpose. 

The school board had cleared the idea, then reversed the 
decision because of community outcry which resulted in a 
2,500-name petition against it. 

However, when the gymnasium project was wiped out, 
ministerial assocation members were bombarded with phone 
calls from about 300 people who wanted to open their homes 
to transient young people. 

Mr. Faraday is co-ordinating the results of that response. 

In Chilliwack, 65 miles east of Vancouver, a session 
sub-committee had decided that using the church hall might 
not be such a good idea, but still believed something should be 
done. At last word, they had gathered an ad hoc group and 
were making plans to set up a small tent hostel facility near 
Highway 401. The idea is that not many young people stop at 
Chilliwack, but some might be overtaken by darkness while 
trying to hitchhike. 

Hugh Wade (referred to earlier) visited the Chilliwack group 
to explain how federal participation could be arranged. He 
told the sub-committee that although he had no formal faith, 
he had been tremendously encouraged by the amount of real 
Christianity he had seen in church members this summer. He 
said that he was not quite so happy with some town councils 
and insurance companies. 

A couple of his quotes (given with a touch of emotion in 
his voice), included: 

“The church really seems to be doing the church’s job.” 

“Some of the ministers | have met the last few months are 
nothing short of being real ‘saints’.”* 


nS 


say. But I’m prepared to take the risk. 
Q. You got pressure beforehand against it. Since you acted has 
there been reaction against it? 
PM: None that I could mention. I’m sure some people still 
feel that it was the wrong decision, perhaps that it was a waste 
of the taxpayers’ money. I don’t share these views. I believe 
it’s too soon to assess it. But in terms of fanatical hostility 
against the decision, I’m not aware of any.* 

1, 


@ When 100 or so people came together at Waterloo Lutheran 
University in mid-June for a five-day consultation on world 
mission, they did so at the invitation of the board of world 
missions of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

The objective of the consultation was to define the world 
mission task today in terms that are authentic to the gospel, 
real to the contemporary world, firmly set in the realities of 
the world-wide church, and meaningful for the involvement of 
the local congregation. 

Leaders of overseas churches with which we act in 
partnership today were there, from India, Nigeria, Guyana and 
Japan. Missionaries came for the consultation, and executives 
from sister churches and church councils. 

In small groups the themes were discussed and reports 
formulated, but no formal findings were agreed upon. The 
consultation was not brought together to legislate, but to delve 
into the questions confronting the church today and attempt 
to find guidelines for future use. A findings committee will 
shape the results of discussion into form for this purpose. 

“Mission is the energizing of the church to action,” Dr. 
Tracey Jones of New York said in the opening address. He is 
missions secretary of the United Methodist Church. 
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The Waterloo Consultation on 


Future Mission 


CANADA 


LEFT: Top; Rev. Boris 
Anderson; Rev. N. Eme; 
Rev. Haimdat Sawk; 
Dr. |n Ha Lee; Miss 
Pauline Brown; Miss 
Ann Drummond, 
Tyndale House, 
Montreal. LEFT 
bottom, part of a 

study group. 


“Youth sees the survival of the human race as the main 
issue in missions,’ said Dr. Jones. Poverty, hunger and 
oppression are the stark facts of life for most of the world’s 
people today, and much of the economic and political power 
to correct these conditions lies in the hands of Christian 
people. 

While admitting that the church cannot force people to go 
or to give Dr. Jones stated: ““But we can point out the issues. 
We can surface the facts. We can correct each other”. 

He called upon the church “to work toward the liberation 
of oppressed people, to initiate and support movements for 
greater social justice and to create alternatives to racism and 
cultural and economic domination of one group over 
another.” 

Mission work must continue to be innovative and experi- 
mental, as it has indeed been in the past, he said. Experiments 
must make it clear that mission focuses on individuals, and 
these experiments can be carried out in every congregation. 

Salvation was the theme of the daily Bible study led by the 
Rev. Boris Anderson, overseas secretary of The Presbyterian 
Church of England. He gave insights and raised questions that 
were discussed informally in the small groups. 
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Strategy 


BY DECOURCY H. RAYNER 


The Rev. C. I. Itty of India and the World Council of 
Churches staff asked, “Isn’t mission essentially enabling people 
in communities to realize their full intention as provided by 
God? Isn’t it development?” He gave the triangular formula of 
justice, self-reliance and economic growth as the basis of 
human development. Justice must be first, and self-reliance 
must have a high priority. 

Mr. Itty emphasized that in modern missions we must allow 
the transition of decision making from the donor to the 
receiver. The recipients of mission funds should decide upon 
their programs and projects. They should be encouraged to 
exercise self-determination. 

“The world is crying out for liberation in a way never 
before heard,’ said Dr. Garth Legge, associate mission 
secretary of The United Church of Canada. He pointed to the 
disparity between the pampered who form 20% of the world’s 
population and the plundered who form 80% of it. ‘We live a 
lie because we know that there is but one human family,” Dr. 
Legge stated. “Christ is with the poor, if we are not with the 
poor we are not with Christ.” 

Prof. James Seunarine, of the United Theological College of 
the West Indies, emphasized the effects of migration on church 
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life. Immigrants have come to Canada in large numbers, there 
are about 6,000 from Trinidad in Toronto alone, he said. What 
is the home church doing about this? 

Dialogue with people of other faiths is essential to modern 
mission, Prof. Seunarine said. Listening and learning are a part 
of Christian witness. 

Prof. Donald Wade of Victoria University supported this, 
urging “a wholesome attitude of respect for others.” Dr. Wade 
warned that changes are taking place so quickly that some of 
our problems may dissolve in the midst of the changes that are 
upon us. 

The ecumenical nature of mission was stressed by Bishop R. 
S. Bandare of the Church of North India. “The mission work 
of the church everywhere is the concern of Christians 
everywhere,” he said. 

How do we emphasize mission in the life of the local 
congregation? This question was discussed by a panel. 

Bryan Ruttan, speaking from experience with an inner city 
church in Toronto, said that it is imperative to develop a 
strong sense of community in the congregation, to become 
involved in one another’s lives. Often the question is: 
congregation or mission, when it should be: congregation and 
mission. 

The church today is in enemy occupied territory, he 
suggested, and when we join the church we are joining a 
guerrilla movement to liberate society. Mission is the witness 
of Christian people as individuals and as a community in the 
world. 

Here are some excerpts from group findings, which do not 
necessarily represent the view of the consultation: 

“Wherever we are encountered by forms of human life and 
understanding that appear strange to us, we discern a summons 
to enter into dialogue .. especially in relation to other faiths.” 

“Development is a process, the goal of which is wholeness. 
The ingredients of this wholeness are economic, political, 
educational, social and spiritual ... Christians have received a 
gospel which is directed to the whole man and we are 
obligated to impart it.” 

“Our own decision-making structure which sets financial 
and program priorities is often itself an obstacle to mission and 
needs to be liberated ...The bureaucracy must be as ruthless 
with itself as the local congregation must be in seeking to 
become a liberating instrument.” 

“Dialogue is a ruthlessly honest sharing of our understand- 
ing of the fundamental issues of human life with someone who 
does not share our understanding of Christ as saviour and 
lord... Listening has to be taken as seriously as talking.” 

“We must be involved in the process that allows man to 
express his whole humanity in a dehumanizing age . . . Libera- 
tion is the greatest aspect of our new life in Christ. In him we 
become fully human. The role of mission is to encourage us to 
live up to this potential.” 

“Insofar as Canada’s economic growth is at the expense of 
the poorer nations, the assumption that Canada’s gross 
national product should continue to expand must be brought 
into serious question.” 

“A congregation which is not sensitive to injustice in its 
own neighbourhood cannot be sensitive to injustice elsewhere, 
e.g., what about Indian Canadians? 

‘Much of what we confidently believe is Christian truth is 
nothing of the kind; it’s Western tradition.” 

“The structure of mission boards should be minimal, with 
adequate flexibility and freedom to adapt as may be required 
to maintain an efficient response to changing situations.” * 
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The open air communion service. 


@ Most of the delegates to the 1971 Presbyterian Congress 
arrived at the University of Guelph uncertain as to what to 
expect. They had read that a congress is a gathering of God’s 
people for rejoicing and inquiry. They knew that the theme 
“The Crux of the Matter’ was intended to call them back to 
the foundation of Christian faith, belief in the crucified and 
resurrected Christ. 

More than one third of the delegates were under 30 years of 
age, and many were skeptical of church gatherings of this sort. 
With 589 people in attendance, what could the Congress 
accomplish beyond proving that so many Presbyterians were 
alive and interested? 

The warm-up came on Thursday evening, June 24, in the 
university’s War Memorial Hall. The first session was billed as a 
“hymn sing’, but it was far from conventional. 

Terry Samuel, a Knox College student, and his attractive 
wife, Eileen, introduced the other musicians and _ singers, 
Sherrill Taylor of Belleville and Jarvis Sheridan of Oakville. 
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Led by this youthful and talented quartette the audience 
joined in folk songs and rousing hymns. Almost at once 
congress fever set in and a bond of Christian fellowship was 
created. The singing swelled as delegates mastered the theme 
hymn of the congress, which ends with the words: 

“He shall forever reign, 

ruler of time and space; 

God in the midst of men, 

Seen in the human face. 

We give expression to our creed 

by love, in thought, in word and deed.” 

Dr. Murdo Nicolson, moderator of the 97th general 
assembly, officially opened the congress. The chairman was 
Mrs. K. Denton (Margaret) Taylor of Belleville, Ontario, who 
over the past two years had travelled miles and spent many 
busy hours as head of the congress planning committee. 

Then came the first address from the man who had flown 
from Geneva, Switzerland to speak on the congress theme, Dr. 
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Albert van den Heuvel. It was a call for simplicity of faith, 
single-mindedness of purpose, dedication of self. It was a 
challenge to look at the Crucified One rather than the cross, to 
commune with the Son of Man himself so that our lives may 
be changed. To reconcile ourselves with others, including those 
in the congregation whom we can’t stand. To have a passion 
for society, so that we share, especially with the poor in spirit, 
the hope that Christ offers us. 

Dr. van den Heuvel concluded: “The ultimate goal for 
which God prepares us is the adoration at which every knee 
will bow and say that Christ is lord.” 

Thursday evening ended (some hours later for many) with 
‘“Vienettes”, informal singing and dialogue at the coffee house 
set up especially for the congress. 

Dr. Hans-Ruedi Weber, whose able leadership of Bible study 
at the 1967 Congress won him an invitation to this one, is now 
director of biblical studies for the World Council of Churches, 
Geneva. At three separate sessions different panels of delegates 
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participated with Dr. Weber in developing the study topics: 
“The Crux of Faith’, The Crux of Life’, and “The Crux of 
JESUS, 

In groups of ten or so the members of congress explored 
these themes still further, as they tried to work out practical 
applications for the truths that they had rediscovered. 

Singing preceded each of the main sessions, and the original 
leaders were joined on Friday and Saturday by Walter 
Thurston, organist and choir leader of Bonar-Parkdale 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 

How can our faith help us in day-to-day decisions? This was 
the question discussed in sections that dealt with the Christian 
and family relationships, the Christian and the state, and the 
Christian at work. It was an attempt to find “The Crux of the 
Matter” for the individual. 

A Canadian from Winnipeg, the Rev. Bruce A. Miles of First 
Presbyterian Church, was the Friday evening speaker. He 
examined the church from the inside and the outside. 

“So often the church doesn’t hear and doesn’t see when 
people in need cry out,” said Mr. Miles, as he gave examples of 
the ways in which a congregation may offer service to the 
community. 

“We must make decisions together,” he said. “‘No more is 
the minister the comanding officer. Members of the congrega- 
tion must devise strategies and do things together.” 

An added feature on Saturday night was the Scott Free 
group from Toronto led by Steve and Mike Farris. All of these 
young people work as volunteers with the Scott Mission, hence 
the group name. 

Dr. van den Heuvel’s last address was a plea for personal 
commitment, “belonging to Christ and to others, belonging, 
not to my church, but to his church.” 

Speaking of the need for solidarity with the poor he said: 
‘Because our Lord was a poor man, and yet our Lord, when I 
meet a poor man I will bow deeply, just in case.”’ 

The message of the cross is revealed to us, not discovered, 
but revealed from the outside, he commented. The sign of the 
cross is the sign of service, and service is costly, it should be 
sacrificial. Dr. van den Heuvel pleaded with congress members 
to go back to their congregations with the sign of the seal of 
the cross ready to act as well as speak, to celebrate as well as 
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All of the speakers, and the visitors from churches overseas, 
were available to delegates in ‘‘rap” sessions that often 
stretched into the early hours of the morning. This dialogue, 
informal and intense, was for many the highlight of the 1971 
Congress.* /BY DeCOURCY H. RAYNER 


Open-air Communion 


@ On Sunday morning June 27, nearly 600 of God’s people 
marched to worship singing his praise in the words of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” The sanctuary was a grassy 
clearing bordered by trees on the beautiful University of 
Guelph campus. 

The worship leader asked, ““Why have we come?” The 
people responded, “To worship God.” “Do we have any word 
from God?’ asked the leader, to which the people replied, 
“Jesus Christ is God’s word to us.” Under the sunny sky 
Presbyterians from all parts of Canada joined together in 
prayers of confession and praise. 


The Bible was enacted rather than read as five people took 
the parts of those involved in John’s accounts of Christ’s 
feeding of the people with five loaves and two fishes. For the 
men and women of the congress the Bible came alive as they, 
like the people of long ago were assembled before Jesus 
waiting to be fed. As they listened “the old, old story” took 
on new meaning for they heard Christ declare “I am the bread 
of life. He who comes to me will never be hungry; he who 
believes in me will never thirst.” 

Dr. Albert van den Heuvel then preached a short sermon 
based on the scripture just enacted. He pointed out that 
members of the congress had been made to sit on the grass in 
the open just as the people of long ago had been made to sit 
on the grass before Christ. According to the records there were 
5,000 men (not to mention women and children) when Christ 
first shared the loaves and fishes. The congress was a much 
smaller gathering. But numbers were not the important thing! 
Dr. van den Heuvel stressed that just as the bread, when 
broken, was enough for all, so the people of God, if broken, 
could be used by God to reach to the ends of the world. Out 
of the 600 were there 50, or 25, or ten or five whom God 
could use? He did not need great armies — even one man 
broken for Christ could accomplish God’s will. 

Young and old, in shirts and shorts, hot pants and pant 
suits, dresses and shirt jacs, as well as business suits, then 
professed their faith in the words of the Apostles’ Creed. This 
was followed by the offering which the congress had decided 
would go to Nigeria, to provide goats for the poor people 
struggling to regain their living after the tragic civil war. Paper 
money filled the collection baskets to overflowing, the 
offering totalled $1,347.00! 

One had the feeling that the people were giving more than 
money — they were giving something of themselves to the task 
in another land. The prayers of intercession, which followed, 
were said by Miss Pauline Brown, one of our missionaries to 
India, who remembered all of God’s people throughout the 
world. 

The method of celebrating the Lord’s Supper provided a 
new experience for most of the worshippers. Three ministers, 
the Rev. Doug Herron, the Rev. Bruce Miles and the Rev. Ron 
Courtenay officiated behind a long table. Mr. Herron set the 
example as he ate the bread and drank from the chalice in the 
sight of all the people. Large loaves of bread, the body of 
Christ, were broken and handed out. Each participant tore off 
a chunk and passed the loaf on to his neighbor. Each 
communicant was responsible to see that his neighbors 
received food. The wine, the blood of Christ, was distributed 
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Comments on the Congress 
@ Before delegates left the 1971 Congress they were 
invited to submit their reactions to it. Here are some of 
the comments: 

The Communion service on the lawn was an outstand- 
ing feature. | would like to see this extended to the 
point of discussion over the bread and wine, actual 
fellowship as occurred at the actual Last Supper. 

A wonderful experience to add to my spiritual 
growth. Hope all of us can carry the message back to our 
congregations. Reserve a spot for my wife and myself at 
the 1975 Congress! 

The folk music was tremendous, a true ministry in 
the best sense of the word by those four young people. 

The congress was too short. What about an audi- 
torium with air conditioning? 

The congress was a revitalizing experience and left me 
with the urge for more action. Too bad we have a 
summer lapse to cool off a little. If it were in the fall we 
could move while exhilarated! 

There seemed to be an underlying assumption that 
every delegate was a committed Christian and that 
proved to be false. 

Rap sessions were just right for more personal insight 
into the man behind the message. 

| certainly got my ninety dollars worth (a delegate 
from nearby Waterloo, Ontario). 

Try to make ministers aware of the great need that 
someone just must make use of the opportunity 
provided by a congress. 

Before the end of the year ask delegates what has 
happened in their congregations through the congress. 

When can we pre-register for the 1975 congress? 
Please give dates two years In advance so that we can 
arrange our holidays. 

There should be regional congresses so that more 
people will experience some of this beautiful excite- 
ment. 

Beefs: we need an hour of fun time to get acquainted; 
how about a sight-seeing tour?; give us more advance 
information; | think presbyteries dropped the ball; we 
were not given anything individual to do; not enough 
prayer; the atmosphere was too informal for me; the 
program format was too rigid and too traditional; all the 
young people should get together, at least once, to share 
their ideas.* 


in individual plastic cups. After all had partaken of the meal 
and the left-overs had been collected it was significant that 
there remained enough bread and wine to feed many more. 

After so deep a communion it was fitting that the people 
offered up prayers of thanksgiving and sang their gratitude. 
The precentor, Graham Bowser of Halifax, led them in the 
hymn, “Now thank we all our God...” 

The benediction, the good word, which closed the service 
had a deeper meaning for all who were there. There was the 
command, “Go forth in the strength of the Lord.” And then 
there was the assurance that the people were not alone, that 
God was ever present: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you 
now and always.” To which the people said ‘“‘Amen.” 

Some people considered the communion service a wonder- 
ful conclusion to a most inspiring event. | would rather hope 
that it was the start of a new beginning .* 

/ By ZANDER DUNN 
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COMMUNICATION CONSULTANT 
For 
COMMITTEE 
ON AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN CANADA 
Duties: To give leadership in the 
field of communication media and 
to have administrative responsi- 
bility for A-V Services. 


BEAUTIFUL BERMUDA 
BECKONS 
Winter Get-Away 
5th Annual Tour, Directed by 


Rev. James Gordon Wetherall, 
Traveller and Author 


Oct. 30 to Nov. 6 — (8 Days.) 


Only $289. Includes Air Canada fares, 
Ocean View room with private bath, all 
meals, uransfers, | Tours, ands lps: 
Departure from Montreal, Toronto and 
Ottawa. Other points arranged. 

Space limited. 

For more information write, 

Bermuda Tour, 813 Pieasant Pk. Rd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS — 
NOVEMBER 1, 1971 

APPLY TO: DR. R.F.G. CAMPBELL, 

CHAIRMAN, A-V SERVICES COM- 

MITTEE, 50 WYNFORD DRIVE, DON 

MILLS, ONTARIO CANADA. 


is the bible college 
out of date in 
this modern world ? 


Some people think so. Not us. Neither do our 

350 wide-awake students. Nor our 4058 graduates 
who are serving the Lord in 56 countries around 
the world. Write for more information on this 
up-to-date campus where exciting things 

are happening every day. 


¢ Evangelical 
¢ International 
¢ Interdenominational 


¢ Competent full-time faculty 


- Accredited degree programs 
(B.R.E., B.S.M., B.Th.) 


¢ Special courses for 
professional people 


Write to: THE REGISTRAR 


ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE 


16 SPADINA ROAD 
TORONTO 179, ONTARIO, CANADA 
SERGI Bea TIL I 
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News 


Commission reports on 
New Westminster case 


The action of the Presbytery of New 
Westminster in dealing with the tensions 
existing in First Presbyterian Church, 
New Westminster, B.C., were found to be 
legally correct in procedure by the 
judicial commission of the 97th general 
assembly. 

The appeal of the Rev. C. E. Jackson 
against the presbytery’s action was dis- 
missed by the commission when it met in 
New Westminster. Rev. Dr. G. Deane 
Johnston was chairman, and commission 
members were Prof. David W. Hay, Rev. 
Dr. W. J. Klempa, Rev. Dr. Robert G. 
MacMillan, and Dr. W. Reavley, an elder 
who was unable to be present. Rev. Dr. L. 
H. Fowler represented the clerks of 
assembly in a consultative capacity. 

The commission found “that deep 
divisions exist in First Church between 
the minister, the Rev. Calvin Chambers, 
and some of the session, the minister and 
some of his people, between some 
members of the congregation and 
others.” These divisions within the con- 
gregation, in the opinion of the commis- 
sion, have been caused by the undue 
emphasis by the minister and others on 
the religious movement known as the 
Charismatic Renewal. It found “that 
errors have been committed by all parties 
arising out of lack of understanding and 
intolerance.” 

The commission ruled that the con- 
gregation of First Church continue to 
function as a congregation with its 
present minister for a trial period of six 
months, and laid down the conditions for 
this. It enjoined the session to assume its 
full responsibility and to exercise its 
oversight of the congregation in love. It 
provided for a ministerial advisor to 
consult with and guide the minister and 
to instruct the session in the matter of 
charismatic gifts and their place in the life 
of the congregation. 

The unanimous opinion of the com- 
mission was “that it believes that genuine 
speaking in tongues, controlled within the 
specifications given by St. Paul is, in his 
words, not to be forbidden but with all 
things done decently and in order. (I 
Corinthians 14:20).” 

The reformed church through the 
centuries has had manifestations of 
tongues and their interpretation, but has 
found them of the least significance 
among the many gifts of the Spirit, the 
commission stated. St. Paul lists them last 
of all in his enumeration of the gifts. The 
reformed church historically has placed 
its emphasis on the ministry of the word 
and sacraments. 
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When manifestations of tongues 
appear they must be considered as gifts of 
the Spirit to individuals and not as 
essential requirements to a full Christian 
experience, the commission pointed out. 
They must be considered as private gifts 
and the individual so endowed must be 
judged as to their authenticity by the 
evidences in his or her life of deepened 
Christian expression. 

“The biblical teaching as interpreted 
by the Presbyterian Church is that there 
is one baptism (Ephesians 4:5), and that 
reference to seeking a second blessing, or 
the baptism of the Spirit in contrast to 
baptism with water, is erroneous and 
misleading,” the commission commented. 


Joint Pakistani appeal 


Eight organizations have joined forces 
to launch a Canada-wide appeal for funds 
to aid Pakistani refugees in India. 

The eight — Oxfam of Canada, CARE, 
the Canadian Save the Children Fund, the 
Canadian UNICEF Committee, the 
United Nations High Commission for 
Refugees, the Canadian Council of 
Churches, the Canadian Catholic 
Organization for Development and Peace 
and the Canadian Red Cross Society — 
have been individually sending aid to 
India, but the outbreak of cholera and 
the onset of the monsoons have increased 
the gravity of the situation. 

The new umbrella organizations, called 
Combined Appeal for Parkistini Relief, 
hopes to raise a minimum of two-and-a- 
half million dollars. The money would be 
used for food, clothing, vaccines, and for 
handling and transportation of relief 
supplies for the estimated six million 
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BAMBOO AND TARPAULINS were used to construct a refugee camp for Pakistanis in the 


refugees. 

On July 19 the Canadian Council of 
Churches reported the following receipts 
totalling $112,443.87: 

Anglican Church of Canada $35,420, 
Baptist Federation $13,000, Lutheran 
(Canadian Lutheran World Relief) 
$10,250, Presbyterian Church in Canada 
$6,597, Salvation Army $4,484.92, 
United Church of Canada $40,000, 
Canadian Council of Churches (Reformed 
Churches and others) $2,691.95. 

The Canadian Catholic Organization 
for Development and Peace has made 
$83,000 available to assist refugees, 
$40,000 of which was received from 
CIDA. The Mennonite Central Committee 
has contributed $5,000. 

Donations for Pakistini refugee relief 
may be made through the Committee on 
Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World 
Service, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario. 


World Council team 
reports on Dacca visit 


Distribution problems were identified 
as a major difficulty in the food situation 
in East Pakistan in the report of a World 
Council of Churches team just back from 
Dacca. According to Kentaro Buma, Asia 
secretary of the commission on _ inter- 
church aid, refugee and world service 
(CICARWS), there are adequate food 
stocks to last until October but the 
distribution system has broken down. 

Railway stock, trucks and steamers 
have either been destroyed or confiscated 
for military purposes. Relief experts in 
Dacca estimate however that this year’s 


harvest will be reduced and a food 
shortage is inevitable after October. But 
the current situation does not justify 
World Council assistance at the moment, 
says the team report. 

It became clear during the visit that 
the post-cyclone rehabilitation scheme 
proposed by the World Council after last 
November’s disaster is no longer practic- 
able. Possibilities are being explored with 
the East Pakistan Christian Council of 
mounting community development 
programs in response to the cyclone and 
the current situation instead. 


Ewart College students 
run afternoon school 


“He lives! He lives!” shouted tiny 
voices from behind a wooden screen on 
the platform of Trinity Presbyterian 
church hall, York Mills, Toronto. 

These were the enthusiastic voices of 
grade one pupils who for three weeks had 
attended an experimental afternoon 
church school. The classes were con- 
ducted by Ewart College students after 
regular school hours from 3.30 to 5.30 
p.m. 
The school was organized to give the 
students more practical teaching experi- 
ence. Youngsters of all denominations 
were invited and more than 50 children 
attended every day. A whole new concept 
of Christian education teaching and 
handcrafts was shown. 


Parents invited to the closing exercises 
were amazed at the amount of work and 


“a Knowledge accumulated by their children 
win such a short period. A complete 


waa Palestinian village had been made and 
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Jaintia hills of India. It was provided by the commission on inter-church aid, refugee and world 


service of the World Council of Churches. 
September, 1971 


» the 


assembled on the floor so that the pupils 


' really knew the villages of Jesus’ day. A 


large coloured map of the Mediterranean 
showing the voyages of Paul had been 


; made in detail by grade six students. 


Tiny grade one students had made 
puppets from paper rolls and re-enacted 
excitement of Pentecost. Large 
paper-mache puppets were made by older 
students to portray characters in other 
biblical stories. 

Realistic stained glass windows made 
by the pupils were painted in bright 
colours forming traditional or modern 
ecclesiastical designs. 

The complete devotional service was 
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presented easily and confidently by the 
youngsters and was accompanied by their 
own choir. 

The enthusiasm and keen interest of 
the Ewart students was contagious and 
the York Mills youngsters were anxious 
not to miss a class. 

Grades one and two were taught by 
Jay Bailey, Agincourt, Ont., first male 
student at Ewart; Kathleen Bailie, 
Calgary, Alta; and Shirley King, Sydney, 
N.S. Charlotte Brown, Fingal, Ont. and 
Janet Main of Kitchener, Ont. taught 
Grades 3 and 4. Ella George of Nigeria, 
Margaret Stewart, Montreal, Que. and 
Margaret MacLeod, Sydney, N.S. taught 
Grades 5 and 6. 

Special guests at 
monies were Principal 


the closing cere- 
Dr. Margaret 


Webster, Dean Miss Ada Adams, lecturer 
Miss Irene Dickson, all of Ewart College; 
and Miss Jessie Horne and Rev. John 
Allan of Trinity Presbyterian Church./BY 
BETTY WORTHINGTON 
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Saskatoon Summer School 

Since 1932 the Saskatoon Summer 
School has been an annual event, and 
many young people have gone into places 
of leadership in the church as the result 
of their attendance at it. Now known as 
the Synod Youth Conference it attracted 
some 40 persons this year to the Pres- 
byterian residence in Saskatoon. 

This year the Rev. Peter Ruddell acted 
as dean, Prof. A. L. Farris was the theme 
speaker, the Rev. R. M. Ransom was the 
missionary speaker, Miss Margaret Boyd 
led Bible study, the Rev. Robin Ross was 
song leader, Miss Ruby Walker was house 
mother, and Miss Ethel McCutcheon was 
registrar. Miss Walker presented a corsage 
to Miss McCutcheon in recognition of her 
services as registrar since the inception of 
the school. 

A reunion on Sunday, July 4, brought 
back many former participants. Prof. 
Farris preached at the service in St. 
Andrew’s Church which was followed by a 
luncheon. A program to commemorate 
the occasion featured addresses by Rev. 
Dr. J. A. Munro and Miss McCutcheon. 
This year’s delegates sang at the reunion. 


Fewer missionaries 


An increase in the number of Indian 
pastors has resulted in fewer missionaries 
being needed in India and shows the 
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growth in national leadership throughout 
India. 

According to figures released in New 
Delhi, there are now less than half the 
number of missionaries in India than in 
1954. Government authorities said there 
are now 2,469 missionaries as against 
5,783 then. 

The decline is in line with the policy 
of Indian churches and _ missionary 
societies in the ecumenical movement to 
encourage national leadership. There has 
been a sustained increase in the number 
of Indian pastors over the past 20 years. 

The figures released by the govern- 
ment do not include missionaries from 
the British Commonwealth who 
numbered 2,434 at the beginning of 
1970. 


Three from one family 
in Glencoe pulpit 


Morning and evening services in the 
Presbyterian Church, Glencoe, Ont., on 
June 6 were conducted by three members 
‘of one family. The occasion was the 81st 
anniversary of the building of the present 
church, and the participants were 
Duncan, Jim and Charlotte Farris, who 
come from a family long associated with 
that congregation. 

The Rev. Duncan Farris is now 
assistant minister of New St. James 
Presbyterian Church, London, Ont. His 
brother is Prof. James Farris of Knox 
College, Toronto. Their sister Charlotte is 
the deaconess at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Port Credit, Ont. 

Their father, the late Charles W. Farris, 
served for 25 years on the session at 
Glencoe and their mother, who has since 
died, was also active in the congregation. 


The southern assembly 


Despite strong conservative pressures, 
the general assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. (Southern) continued on its 
ecumenical course. It voted to proceed 
with discussion of a plan of union with 
the United Presbyterian Church and 
asked that comments and recommenda- 
tions on the plan be sent to the joint 
committee of twenty-four by November 
30, 1972. Then both churches could take 
up the plan at their assemblies in 1973. 

In a second action the assembly 
approved continued membership in the 
World Council of Churches by a vote of 
216 to 185. However, the standing com- 
mittee on inter-church agencies and 
councils noted that strong negative feel- 
ings exist in some local congregations. 


MB, 
W.S.WALTON, Q.C., left, has been succeeded 
by Russell R. Merifield, 0.C., B.A., B.C.L., 
A.C.1.S., as treasurer of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Mr. Walton served the church 
in this exacting office in a voluntary capacity 
for 14 years. Mr. Merifield is vice-president and 
general manager of the Victoria and Grey Trust 
Company, Toronto, and an elder in Glenview 
Church. Before moving from Montreal in 1967 
he was honorary treasurer of The Presbyterian 
College and chairman of the board of managers 
and clerk of session of the Town of Mount 
Royal Presbyterian Church. He is vice-president 
of the McGill Society of Toronto. 


THE REV. BASIL E. HOWELL, left, has retired after serving as comptroller of The Presbyterian 


Church in Canada since October, 1961, without salary. He has been succeeded by James B. 
Barbour, A.C.W.A., centre, who was formerly assistant comptroller. Mr. Barbour was_an elder 
in Knox’s Church, Galt, Ont., before moving to Toronto, where he belongs to Leaside 
Presbyterian Church. The new assistant comptroller is Stanley H. Voisey, right, who was with 
Loblaw’s Groceteria head office before taking this position. He has been a member of St. James 
Presbyterian Church, Long Branch, Ont., since early 1970, and prior to that was an elder in St. 


Andrew’s Church, Port Credit, for 15 years. 
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Formosan pastor killed 


Early in July the Rev. H. 
C. Chang, one of the leading 
ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church of Taiwan (Formosa) 
died after being struck by an 
. automobile in San Francisco, 
California where he was visiting his 
daughter. 

Mr. Chang, a former moderator of the 
general assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Taiwan, was pastor of the First 
Church, Nanking Road in Taipei and at 
the time of his decease held the position 
of chairman of the MacKay Memorial 
Hospital Board. 

Mr. Chang was in Canada for some 
months in 1962 ona scholarship to study 
at Knox College. Then he spent an 
additional six months studying Christian 
education methods at Richmond, 
Virginia, U.S.A. At that time he held the 
office of secretary for Christian education 
and youth work under the general 
assembly in Taiwan. 

Mr. Chang is the fourth former 
moderator of the Taiwan general 
assembly to lose his life accidently. His 
leadership in the church and community 
will be greatly missed and his death was 
widely mourned. 


Union in England 


The general synod of the Church of 
England has provisionally agreed to unite 
with the Methodist Church. During the 
next six months the proposal will be put 
to the rank and file members and a final 
vote taken by the General Synod in 
February. 

The Methodist Church approved the 
first stage of a unity plan in 1969. 


Minister expelled 


A Japanese-born Canadian minister, 
the Rev. Tadashi Mitsui, chaplain to 
Protestant students at the University of 
Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland has 
been refused re-entry into South Africa 
and declared a prohibited immigrant. He 
had served in Lesotho since 1968, sent 
out by the board of world missions of the 
United Church of Canada. 

Returning to Lesotho from a leader- 
ship training course in Botswana earlier 
this year, Mr. Mitsui was intercepted by 
South African security police at Johan- 
nesburg airport and told to get out of the 
country within eight hours. 


The Amkhut Mela 


@ “Bol Prebhu Yishu Masih ki jai” — 
“Victory to Jesus Christ!” The loud 
deep voice boomed out this affirmation 
of faith, and the response came back 
immediately from some of the 600 
persons who attended the annual Mela, or 
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She 
Needs 
Your 
Love... 


Little Rosetta doesn’t know that her future 
hangs in the balance...her father has 
just been killed in an accident, her mother 
cannvut earn enough to feed a large family. 

Before long her big smile will be lost as 
she searches for food, shivers without 
warm clothing, unable to even write her 
own name, trapped for life in a crowded 
slum in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

We must enroll her in our Family 
Helper Project immediately, so she can 
stay with her mother, yet receive the assist- 
ance and education that will make her 
childhood happy—and her future hopeful. 

How can you sponsor a child like Ro- 
setta in countries around the world? Here 
are some answers to your questions: 

Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child ? 
A. Only $12 per month. (Your gifts are 
tax deductible.) 

Q. May I choose the child I wish to help ? 
A. You may indicate your preference of 
boy or girl, age, and country. Many 
sponsors allow us to select a child from 
our emergency list. 

Q. Will I receive a photograph of my child ? 
A. Yes, and with the photograph will come 
a case history plus a description of the 
home or project where your child re- 
ceives help. 

Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. In 
fact, your child will write to you a few 
weeks after you become a sponsor. Your 
letters are translated by one of our workers 
overseas. YOu receive your child’s original 
letter, plus an English translation, direct 
from the home or project overseas. 


Q. How long has CCF been helping chil- 
dren? A. Since 1938. 

Q. What help does the child receive from 
my support ? A. In countries of great pov- 
erty, such as India, your gifts provide total 
support for achild. In other countries your 
sponsorship gives the children benefits that 
otherwise they would not receive, such as 
diet supplements, medical care, adequate 
clothing, school supplies. 

Q. Are all the children in orphanages? A. 
No, some live with widowed mothers, and 
through CCF Family Helper Projects they 
are enabled to stay at home, rather than 
enter an orphanage. CCF has homes for 
the blind, abandoned babies homes, day 
care nurseries, health homes, vocational 
training centers, and many other types of 
projects. 

Q. Who owns and operates CCF ? A. Chris- 
tian Children’s Fund is an independent, 
non-profit organization, regulated by a 
national Board of Directors. CCF co- 
operates with both church and government 
agencies, but is completely independent. 


Q. How do you keep track of all the chil- 
dren and sponsors ? A. Through our IBM 
data processing equipment, we maintain 
complete information on every child re- 
ceiving assistance and the sponsor who 
provides the gifts. 


Sponsors urgently needed this month for 
children in: India, Brazil, Taiwan (For- 
mosa), Hong Kong, Philippines and Thai- 
land. (Or let us select a child for you from 
our emergency list.) 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


r==CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA:=4 


I wish to ‘‘sponsor’” a boy (J girl [J for 


one year in 


(Name Country ) 


I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 


full year [J first month (J 
I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
toshelpi Dy Giving Gmc. eee 232-2-c56 


(] Please send me more information. 
Name 


Piacerecsias Seer seeds cenets Province ............ 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


CCF is experienced, effi- 


cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved 
by the Income _ Tax ; 


Branch of the Dept. of 
Revenue, Ottawa, 
approved by U.S. State 
Department Advisory | 
Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. Christian 
Children’s Fund has been 
helping children around 
the world since 1938 and at present assists [J 
over 90,000 children in nearly 800 homes 

and projects in over 50 countries. | 
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The National Development Fund 
is Working for You 


through THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


IMEKRE SABIE SE 
FEE SBE ZE BAT 


®OHJ], HAWIOHAJIBHOFO PO3BUTKY O3HAYAE NIKJIYBAHHA MPO HAPI. 


A NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FUND egyhazi k6ézosségiink 


erdeket szolgalja! 


IL FONDO NAZIONALE DI SVILUPPO Si Cura Di Voi ‘talian 


LE FOND NATIONAL POUR DEVELOPPEMENT pourvoira 


pour vous 


Chinese 


Ukrainian 


ye 


Hungarian 


daly 
PRR Np 


mS) 
ig 


French 


“As 


Japanese 


\ 
Jd 


The Gospel is preached in all of the above languages each week in The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


As at July 31, 1971 


TREASURY REPORT 


Congregational Gifts $2,997,774 
Advance (or “Special’’) 
Gifts 538,649 
Tentative Targets (not yet 
pledged by Congregations) 180,334 
Total $3,716,757 


Congregational Cash received 


to date $1,360,492 
Advance Gifts Cash received 


to date 499,919 
Total $1,860,411 


34 Congregations have made initial contributions during 1971. 
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Christian convention, in Amkhut, Madya 
Pradsh:” ... Jai!” This three-fold creed 
came as an impromptu act in the 
welcome given the Rt. Rev. S. K. Patro, 
the Bishop of Bhopal, during his first 
excursion deep into the jungles of the 
Bhils on the borders of Madya Pradsh and 
Gujerat. 

““Hamara (our) Bishop” was a new 
term in their vocabulary — it was a new 
concept to their thought patterns. But 
never have the Bhil Christians taken to 
such a radical change so quickly. Their 
representatives had returned from Nagpur 
with glowing reports of all the wonder 
and excitement of the inauguration of the 
Church of North India last November. 
Still more were able to attend the 
unification of the ministry service in 
Indore in February, and without excep- 
tion, all pressed their invitation upon 
““Hamara Bishop.” Word quickly returned 
that the Bishop had answered ‘“Zurur 
aunga!”’ (Most certainly I will come). A 
man’s word to the tribal is as good as a 
signature over a stamped receipt. 

The daily temperatures of 100 degrees 
did little to prevent people from gather- 
ing together from the villages of a 25 mile 
radius. Some came from distances in 
excess of 100 miles! They arrived by bus, 
rented truck, tractor trailer and on foot. 
Each family with their own “bisters” 
(bed-roll), tins and baskets of all shapes 
and sizes, setting up house in temporary 
structures made by weaving leafy 
branches around a bamboo frame. There 
were doctors, nurses, teachers, para- 
medical workers, drivers, farmers, etc., all 
making a useful contribution, holding 
responsible positions and __ fulfilling 
important roles in the life of the com- 
munity and the witness of the church. 

Classes for children, an afternoon 
meeting for the women and morning and 
evening devotions and studies were led by 
the Bishop, the Rt. Rev. S. K. Patro, the 
Rev. J. Story and the Rev. Hilda Johnson 
and Miss M. F. Kennedy. New bhajans 
(songs), including the CARAVS church 
union hymn were learned, the Bible 
expounded, testimony shared, prayer was 
offered and a call to rededication was 
sounded. In all and through all the 
presence of the Holy Spirit enabled those 
in attendance to unite in the praise of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in the fellowship 
of his worship. 

The Amkhut Mela has been an 
important feature in the establishment of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, the 
growth of the Vindhya-Satpura Church 
Council of the UCNI and now continues 
to contribute in the strengthening and 
upbuilding of the Bhopal Diocese of the 
CNI. Church leaders and forms of govern- 
ment may change but still the united and 
uniting affirmation of faith rings through 
the Vindhya-Satpura hills —” Bol Prebhu 
Yishu Masih ki... JAI!” 

— J. Desmond Howard 


Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Barwani 
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Moving is an adventure...for the whole family. 


experience in moving can stand you in 
good stead, can work for your com- 
fort and peace of mind. So, if there’s 
a move for you in the offing, look to 
the Allied member near you... he’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages under 
‘Movers’. You can be sure he’s the 
best in town, can be depended upon to 
make your move a happy adventure. 


Back of all the excitement in moving, 
there are bound to be doubts and mis- 
givings. But these can be dissolved by 
confidence that every problem, both 
real and imagined, is in the hands of 
reliable people, that your move can be 
made efficiently and thoughtfully, 
down to the last detail. 

With Allied, it’s as if your most 
treasured things were our own. Our 


The friendly people. 


MORE CANADIANS GO THIS WAY ‘{ 
THAN ANY OTHER. 


Watch the $$ Dollars $$ Flow Easily 
Your Treasury Through , 


“FUNDS TO SERVE” 


C. G. |. T. — Cubs — Scouts — Brownies — 
Guides and other organizations. 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


Why not join the thousands of other groups 
which have met their financial objectives 
easily through our services. 


Follow this five-point plan to success in 
raising $50 to $10,000 for any worth- 
while project. 


* Send for this free informative project plan- 
ner (without any obligation). It shows a 
variety of plans and items of proven con- 
sumer acceptance. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


I Please send_ FREE illustrated 12 page 
l catalogue 


Hallowe’en Sample [_] 


* From this 12 page full color 
booklet choose items of interest 
to your committee and send for 
free samples (no money required 
— no risk involved). 


%* Present samples to your com- | 1. OGlOUD Sierra he Sy al eld 
mittee for approval. { CRUTCH A= ane ay ee 

* Order items and free sales aids. Ad CESS clase Ret os ti tnd, Citic inva 

%* Watch the dollars flow into your AC al Re ecese tc ann SeenON Les 


CCCASULY amen ee Leon i eee CLL Y me meri A rea | TOVINIGE. 20 oto We 


“FUNDS TO SERVE” 
48 Apex Rd., Toronto 19, Ontario 


Ladies — Write for our special 
brochure on home craft project. 
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Personals 


The moderator of the 97th general 
assembly, Rev. Dr. Murdo Nicolson, was a 
delegate to the World Council of 
Christian Education assembly in Lima, 
Peru, July 14-21. Rev. Dr. Albert Bailey 
senior educational consultant of the 
board of Christian education, was also a 
delgate. 

The Presbytery of Montreal held a 
service entirely in French for the licensing 
of the Rev. Jean Porret on June 20. 

Rey. Dr. Dillwyn T. Evans has been 
appointed Canada’s first “chaplain on 
call” at the Holiday Inn, Wynford Drive, 
at Eglinton Avenue East, Don Mills, Ont. 
More than 600 of the 1,350 Holiday Inns 
in North America have a chaplain on call. 

Mrs. Sterling (Margaret) Campbell, a 
member of Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, has been sworn in as a 
judge in the family division of the 
provincial court of Ontario. 


Fred G. Beer, clerk of session, wel- 
comes the Rev. Robert Allison as minister 
of St. Andrew’s and St. Stephen’s Church 
in North Vancouver, B.C. At right is the 
Rev. Robert Pollock, moderator of the 
Presbytery of Westminster. 


The Rey. L. E. Siverns has been named 
interim co-ordinator of the team for 
youth ministry, a special three year 
project authorized by the general 
assembly and supported by the National 
Development Fund through the board of 
Christian education. He began his duties 
on a half-time basis on September 1. Mr. 
Siverns, until recently the assistant to the 
minister at St. Andrews Church, 
Windsor, comes to this position with 
much experience in youth ministry. He 
and his family are residing in Montreal. 


A mother and daughter will be 
ordained as elders at Thornhill Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., on September 12. 
Mrs. E. J. (Helen) Sand and Mrs. Gary 
(Elizabeth) Fraser have been elected to 
that office. 


Ralph Gauntlett, M.B.E., has retired 
after 19 years as Collector of Customs 
(chief officer) in Bermuda. He is an elder 
is St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton and 
served as clerk of session for some years. 

Miss Agnes Roy has retired as execu- 
tive director of the Y. W. C. A. in Canada. 
From now until December 31 she will be 
on the staff of Calvin Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, and then will move to 
thes worlds ofices of ethe:. Yaw Ain 
Geneva, Switzerland to do a short term 
project there. 


C. R. McIntosh of North Battleford, 
Sask., elder, publisher, former M. P., for 
many years a commissioner to the general 
assembly, celebrated his 100th birthday 
on July 7. 


The Rev. Hugh MacDonald celebrated 
the 25th anniversary of his ordination at 
Victoria-Royce Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, where he has been minister for 
the past seven years. 


THE REV. W N MacNEILL, the Presbyterian who is chaplain of No. 2 Air Reserve regional 


headquarters, Toronto, and Father W. Crenner consecrated the 411 Squadron standard at a 
drumhead service. In the white uniform is Governor-General Roland Michener. The squadron 
qualified for the standard, on which its battle honours are inscribed, after 25 years of service. 
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Shirley and Jim Hutchison were given 
a send off by the congregation of Melrose 
Park Church, Toronto, on July 25 and a 
presentation of over $600 made to them. 
They left in August for Swaziland, where 
Jim will teach and Shirley will nurse in 
the high school at Mankayane, under the 
auspices of the African Evangelical 
Fellowship. 


The Rev. W. G. Lewis of Rodney, 
Ont., left, at the ordination of his son, 


the Rev. W. Roderick Lewis, now 
minister of Boston and Omagh, Ont., 
together with the Rev. F. N. Young of 
Georgetown, Ont. 


Miss Linda Wood, who was designated 
as a deaconess in her home church, Knox, 
Harvey Station, N.B., is working within 
Red Deer Presbytery, Alberta. 


The Rev. J. A. McGowan of Vankleek 
Hill, Ont., is president of the Glengarry- 
Prescott Christian Council. At the June 


j meeting of the council in Knox Pres- 
byterian 


Church Communion was 
celebrated in the manner of the first 
Lord’s Supper with Roman Catholic and 
Protestant clergy from the area partaking. 


The Rev. John P. Posno has left the 
Hopewell-East River charge in Pictou 
Presbytery to become minister of Calvin 
Church, Chatham, N.B. 


A presentation was made to Grant 
Cameron when he retired after 30 years 
as clerk of session of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wallacetown, Ont. 


The Rev. David Walker has resigned 
from Aldershot Church, Burlington, Ont., 
to enter the business world for a time. 

The Rey. Wallace MacKinnon has 
accepted a call to Greenock Church, St. 
Andrew’s, N.B. 

The Rev. Anne Wightman has resigned 
as minister of Knox Church, Sooke, B.C., 
to be married. 

R. MacMillan, the catechist at Duncan, 
B.C., for some years, retired this month. 
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Books 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCHES OF 
PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY edited by 
Patricia Taylor. 

The Women’s Institute in Picton, 
Ontario, undertook to gather historical 
sketches of all the churches in their 
county as a Canadian centennial project. 
This comprehensive volume is the result, 
and it does accomplish much by establish- 
ing a record of the various congregations 
of all denominations in that area. It is 
disappointing to find, however, that the 
list of recent Presbyterian ministers does 
not include all dates or even Christian 
names or initials, information that is 
readily available. ($6.50 plus 50c postage 
from The Picton Gazette, Box 80, Picton, 
Ont.) 


UP AND DOWN HAMILTON, a History 
in Pictures by T. M. Bailey and C. A. 
Carter. 

Published at a time when Hamilton is 
celebrating its 125th anniversary as a city, 
this book of photographs and sketches 
gives an insight into the life and times of 
that Ontario centre. Priceless pictures 


preserve the happenings and architecture 
of the past two centuries, in four 
sections, the pioneer days, the railway 
industrial age, the growing years, and the 
search for maturity. ($3.95 from Rev. T. 
M, Bailey, 81 Cloverhill Rd., Hamilton 
40.) 


TELL IT THE WAY IT IS: A Primer for 


Christian Communicators by G. W. Target. 


If you are “religious”? do not bother to 
read this book. It will only upset you. 
Target does not have much good to say 
about religion, priests, sermons, Billy 
Graham or even T.S. Eliot! Some might 
find this little book “‘smart-alecky”’ but I 
found it refreshingly free from cant. 

Target quotes a host of critics within 
and without the church to show that the 
established church is not communicating 
the Gospel to modern man. Indeed, 
perhaps the key sentence in the book is 
that ‘Priests are the custodians of a safely 
dead creed: what we must find are the 
prophets of a dangerously living 
language...” 

Who are those prophets? To put it 
briefly, Target strongly contends that the 


prophets of today are the ‘‘secular” 
novelists, dramatists, poets and musicians. 
Through books, movies and T. V. they 
raise the basic issues of life which should 
concern all men. The author urges 


Christians to listen to their messages for 
they are the modern parable tellers. (Has 
the church forgotten that Jesus spoke in 
parables?) Target then suggests that the 
church has to get serious about movies, 
radio and T. V. But please no “religious” 
drama — not only is it usually bad T. V. 
but people would rather watch something 
else. 

O.K. so we’ve heard all that before. 
Target’s service to us is that he presents 
the case succinctly and cogently. (Welch, 
$2.00). Zander Dunn 


WOMEN WITHOUT MEN, by Dorothy 
Payne 

This penetrating analysis of the 
dilemma — and hope — of a little-under- 
stood minority, the single woman over 
30, is written by a woman who is 
involved in an experimental ministry to 
single women in Manhatten. Perhaps the 
most poignant and revealing part of the 
book is the section dealing with the 
author’s own experience as one who has 
been married, divorced and widowed. The 
position of the single woman she shows, 
is often lonely, exploited by society and 
rejected by their culture. And she gives 
some practical help to the one who wants 
to better her life. 
(McGraw-Hill, $5.75) 


Let Nabisco 100” Bran 


CEREAL NET wT 16 ozs. 


NABISCO 
lOO BRAN 


The only bran cereal flavoured with fig and prune juices 


September, 1971 


and regular. 


help keep 
you naturally 


regular 


Only one bran cereal contains 
fig and prune juices— 
Nabisco 100% Bran. Try it. 

It can provide the natural 

bulk your system may need 

to keep you active, healthy 


Put Nabisco 100% Bran on 
your breakfast table at least 
three times a week to 

maintain natural regularity. 
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6000 Iona Drive 


MEANING IN DAILY LIFE. 


Write to the REGISTRAR. 


CONTINUING THE WORK OF ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
AND UNION COLLEGE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Vancouver 8, B.C. Canada 
An Ecumenical Study Centre Affiliated With 
The University Of British Columbia 


FOR ENQUIRING MINDS-Lay and Clerical 
PROVIDING AN OPPORTUNITY TO DISCOVER THEOLOGICAL 


Give People The Answers 


The Bible gives specific answers to the questions men are asking today: 


What did He do? 


Who is Jesus Christ? 


What does He want? 


Send your gift today. 


Your gift will permit people to read for themselves in their 
own language the answers to these basic questions. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 


National Office 


Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


Majestic Magnificent 


Music that reaches the heart, 
thunders but yet can soothe, 
inspires and humbles. 

Only the organ. 

These qualities are created by 
the combined skills of the crafts- 
men who make them. Tones, 
rich and true as a Stradivarius, as 
restful and quiet as a vesper, are 
brought to life by Baldwin. 

Baldwin church organs are 
created to provide the range, ver- 
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satility and quality for every cir- 
cumstance. A demonstration or 
our detailed descriptive literature 
will assure you of Baldwin’s 
unique character and individuality. 
Write to Dept. 
R71-9 

Baldwin Piano 
Company 
(Canada) Limited, 
Downsview, 


BALDWIN 
Ontario. PIANOS » OROANS 


SOMEONE’S PRAYING, LORD, by 
Arthur A. Rounder, Jr. 

Modern and unconventional prayers in 
which the author identifies himself with 
every person whom he meets, believing as 
he does that all men are brothers, and 
that as brothers we must be involved in 
the lives of others, helping them to reach 
their highest potential. (Prentice-Hall, 
$9.50) 


THE FAMILY ALBUM, by Nancy and 
Arthur DeMoss 

A collection which could be used by 
someone who needs short poems or 
historical readings. Many old favourites 
are to be found here, such as ‘‘The Village 
Blacksmith,” “The House By The Side Of 
The Road.” An ideal gift or presentation 
book. (Welch, $5.50) 


Youth 


The national junior ten pin bowling 
champion is from First Church, Portage la 
Prairie, Manitoba. In the photo Randy 
Kostenuk receives a bowler’s desk set 
from Leona Neufelt. The presentation 
was made at a joint young people’s 
meeting at St. Andrew’s Church, Crescent 
Heights, in Portage la Prairie. 


Rev. Dr. Murdo Nicolson’s first official 
engagement after being elected moderator 
of the general assembly was to speak at 
an outdoor gathering commemorating the 
30th anniversary of Camp Kannawin in 
the Synod of Alberta. Assisting in the 
service on June 20 were the Gateway 
Singers from the moderator’s congrega- 
tion, Grace Church, Calgary. 


The Rev. Robert J. Burton narrated 
the history of the camp, and certificates 
of recognition were presented to a 
number who have rendered service to it 
over the years. 


The P.Y.P.S. at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Arthur, Ont., has expanded into an 
interdenominational youth group calling 
themselves Y.O.N.G.E. Inc. The initials 
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stand for “Youth Opens New Gates for 
one.” 


In the photo they are shown in a play 
on war and peace which was written, 
produced, directed and acted by the 
young people. It was presented in the 
sanctuary of St. Andrew’s Church before 
a large audience. 

Pictured is the eulogy for war and 
hatred as the symbols of destruction are 
placed in a coffin. 


.@ 
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Cubs and Scouts from Troop No. 9, 
First Presbyterian Church, Chatham, 
Ont., received their religion and life 
emblems at a special service conducted by 
the Rev. G. C. Dalzell. On the same day 
Group 9 celebrated the 40th anniversary 
of the granting of its charter, which 
makes it the oldest church sponsored 
group in Chatham district. 


Five members of the Ist Calgary Boys’ 
Brigade have received bronze Duke of 
Edinburgh Awards, the first Brigade boys 
in Western Canada to be so honoured. 
The recipients were: Harry Dunne, 
Robert Menzies, Bernie Graven, Mervin 
Stark, and Tom Dunne. 


A Maritime C. G. I. T. conference for 
leaders and senior girls will be held in 
Moncton, N.B., on the weekend of 
November 5-7. It will seek to renew 
enthusiasm among C. G. I. T. groups in 
the Atlantic provinces. 


Men 


PM PERSONALITY 


- Many men give outstanding 
eadership in new church 
xtension charges of Canada, 
and such a person is Bill 
Sinnis, the session clerk of 
Bethel Church, Riverview 
Heights, a suburb of St. John, 
4 N.B. This church was dedi- 
cated in June, 1970. 
Born in Pictou, N. S., Bill settled in 


September, 1971] 


Riverview Heights in 1954. In addition to 
being Sunday school superintendent, Bill 
gives fine leadership to the youth of the 
church. In the early days of the PM 
movement he took the leadership training 
provided. Bill’s wife, Marlene, also gives 
leadership in the church. 

The Sinnis’ have three children, David, 
9, Mark, 8, and Deborah, 4. In business 
Bill is in the accounting department of 
Swift Canadian Company Ltd. He also 
gives encouragement to youth in minor 
hockey and in the local home and school 
association. 


Strathroy PM 


Redd Harper of Hollywood, 
California, was the speaker at a banquet 
of Presbyterian Men at the Strathroy 
Country Club. He also spoke at the 
Sunday morning service at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Strathroy, Ont. and sang for the 
congregation. A member of First Pres- 
byterian Church in Hollywood, Mr. 
Harper has appeared on radio and televi- 
sion, and in two Billy Graham films. 

With him in the photo is Mrs. R. 
Russell Gordon of London, Ont., and 
Rev. Dr. Archibald Brown of Strathroy. 


Banff conference 


The men of Western Canada are well 
into their plans for a conference at the 
Banff School of Fine Arts, September 
24-26. The theme is “Ambassadors for 
Christ.” 

The speakers will be: Rev. Dr. Murdo 
Nicolson, moderator of the 97th general 
assembly; Robert D. Foster, an outstand- 
ing Presbyterian layman from Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, U.S.A. who edits the 
bi-weekly letter to laymen called The 
Challenge, and the Rev. Ross Manthorpe, 
who is a prison chaplain at Vancouver. 


The planning committee includes 
Walter Buchan of Calgary and George 
Ward of Saskatoon. Wes Vickers of 
Regina is the conference program 
director. (Cont.) 


ARE YOU PAYING 
TOO MUCH 
FOR THE RECORD? 


If you are paying 
$2 a year 

your congregation 

is NOT on 

the Every Home Plan. 


t 
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Meditations on 


COMMUNICATING 


THE GOSPEL 
By William Barclay 


With keen scholarship and lucid 
writing, Dr. Barclay, of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, Scotland, 
tells of the prophets and apostles 
as communicators of the gospel, 
and gives help for communicat- 
ing this gospel today. 


$1.00 each; 10 or more, 85¢ each. 


GOD, MAM AND EARTH 


By Norman W. Clemens 

Does Theology have anything to 
do with ecology? This book deals 
with man’s use and abuse of 
God's creation. 


25¢ each; 10 or more, 20¢ each. 


Order the above books from 


The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


Jim Taylor of Swift Current is co- 
ordinator for Saskatchewan and will be 
working with the men’s work contact 
men in each congregation. Similar 
contacts have been arranged in Alberta 
and invitations are being extended to the 
men in British Columbia and Manitoba, 
through Rod Douglas of Trail and Ernie 
Kirkpatrick or Dr. John Mundie of 
Winnipeg. 


Miramichi Presbytery 


The men of Miramichi Presbytery in 
the northern part of New Brunswick held 
a weekend conference at Camp Churchill, 
July 16-17. Charles Sterling of Dalhousie, 
vice-chairman of the Atlantic Synod 
men’s work committee, served as 
chairman. 

The discussion stimulator was the Rev. 
Robert Ross of Woodstock, N. B. who led 
in three study periods on evangelism 
based on the study booklet Have You 
Heard? The film Like a Mighty Army 
which tells the story of Dr. James 
Kennedy’s lay witness program in the 
Coral Ridge Presbyterian Church at Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida was shown. The Rev. 
Murray Graham of Campbellton was 
pleased with the response of the men, 
many of whom have been unable to 
attend the annual Synod conferences at 
Truro, N.S. due to the great distance. It is 
planned to hold another conference in 
this area next year, if not before. 


TSS ES SR TRATES BE ES STE ES 


@ Three stained glass memorial windows 
were dedicated in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Fort Coulonge, Que. Two were given by 
Mrs. Mary Dale for her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. G. Proudfoot, and the third was 
the gift of Florence Rae Shields for her 
husband David Hodges Proudfoot. 

m@ A new record was set at St. Andrew’s 
Church, New Glasgow, N.S., when 28 
young people were received into 
membership on profession of faith. They 
were prepared in a series of classes by the 
minister, the Rev. J. Bruce Robertson. 

® Gifts to Kenyon Church, Dunvegan, 
Ont., include a pulpit fall given in 
memory of Rev. H. Russell Ferguson by 
his sisters and brother, Bertha, Olive and 
James, and choir drapes, table and pulpit 
covers, also for Mr. Ferguson, from the 
young people’s society. New carpeting 
was given by the women’s association. 

@ An electric organ has been purchased 
by Knox Church, Blue Mountain, Pictou 
Co., N.S. using gifts in memory of loved 
ones. It was accepted on behalf of the 
congregation by Archie MacIntosh, clerk, 
at the 153rd anniversary service. 

® The Pictou Landing senior high group 
presented 50 copies of Psalms for Modern 
Man — Today’s English Version to Bethel 
Church, for use in the congregation’s 
worship. 
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EX a 


IN HONOUR of the Calver family who have 
served St. David’s Church, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland through six generations, this 
window was dedicated. John the Baptist 

is the patron saint of the city and the 
province. Shown, from the left, are: Fred 
Calver, who unveiled the window, Mayor 
W.G. Adams of St. John’s, and Rev. J.S.S. 
Armour. 


THE GUILD of Bethel Church, Pictou Land- 
ing, N.S., have given a set of clerical robes to 
their minister, Rev. Cameron Brett. Shown 
with Mr. Brett is Mrs. John Cameron, guild 
president. 


Church 
Cameos 


AN OAK BAPTISMAL FONT was given to 
First Church, Portage la Prairie, Man., by Mr. 
and Mrs. W: G. Vollett, in memory of her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Roe. Shown, left, 
is N. Pliszka, elder; Darren MacDonald; W. G. 
Vollett, elder; Mrs. Waind MacDonald; 
Meechelle MacDonald; Mrs. W. G. Vollett; Rev. 
a H. L. Henderson and lan McKenzie, elder. 
MRS. G. A. GORDIER gave a Bible stand, Bible 
and vases in memory of her parents, to 
Guthrie Church, Alvinston, Ont., on the 97th 
anniversary. Shown, left, is Rev. S. E. Smith, 
the minister, Rev. G. A. and Mrs. Gordier, 
and R. A. McEachern, session clerk. 


@ Fire has destroyed the old sanctuary 
used as a church hall of Chippawa 
Church, Ont. The church proper was 
damaged by smoke and water. 
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LAUREL LEA CHURCH, Sarnia, Ont., received a public address system, given in memory of Edwin 
Wilson by his wife. Shown, left, is Mrs. Wilson, Rev. John M. Anderson, Roy Hetherington, session 
clerk and Charles Mooney, elder. 
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aaah JIM CLIMANS says... “If you've got money problems, don’t worry 

Let ters Seen about it!” Call him right away at 363-8271 

from page 10) and your worries are over. 
Homeowners-Borrow 

market, or a new fun place to visit, what : $2000. to $25,000. now! 


a difference there is between listening to 


Jim Climans can arrange a fast, low cost first 


someone who has only read about it, or or second mortgage loan on your property. Cut 
heard about it, and listening to someone ments Bavinents i half by coneol eager al 

seociio ti your bills. Discover for yourself how easy it is 
Bee ue AL, or has been pe y to get an immediate cash loan on your house. 
really turned them on, their enthusiasm Remember . . . your home is worth a lot more 
makes you want to try it too. Their f today than when you bought it! And because 


; : : you are a homeowner, terms are excellent, call 
words are alive. Their experience speaks him today, you'll be happy you did! 24 hour 


to you. 363-8271 service, including weekends. 363-8271. 


Does the church really lack anything 80 RICHMOND W. 
but people who have seen, heard, and CER GIFIE TORONTO, ONT. 


experienced the love of God in their own 
everyday lives? Try to keep such a person 
quiet! A very small group of such people 
turned the world upside down. What | | M EMORIAL WI NDOWS 
might happen in the Presbyterian since OTAINED GLASS 1856 
Church ...Canada ...the world, if even Robert MircCausland Limited 
a few saw, heard and experienced the love 30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18.ONT 
of God personally, and talked about it! : 
Was it a teen-ager herding sheep, or a 
king with all the problems of government 
in his hands, who said, “O taste and see 
that the Lord is good.”? Try him. You'll 
see: : 
Orangeville, Ont. Charles Ross 


FINANCIAL SERVICES LIMITED 


1971 ESCORTED TOURS 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, 
Exploration, Adventure, Excitement 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES & TOURS — 


A luxurious 20-day Autumn Tour & 
Cruise to Alaska, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, featuring a 9-day 
cruise on the C.N.‘s palatial passenger 
ship, S.S. Prince George will be directed 
by Rev. Clarkson Smith. Tour originates 
Toronto Saturday, September 25th. 
C.N.’s Super Continental, Vancouver and 
return. See Canada C.N. style with the 
countryside rolling by your picture 
window. Enjoy good food, good times 
and comfortable accomodations. Cruise 
Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska and 
return; calls made Prince Rupert, B.C.; 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. 
Travel ‘‘Trail of ‘98"’ via White Pass & 
Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Two sight 
seeing tours in each city. Most meals. 
Tour price $739.00. Adjusted rates from 
points in Western Canada. 


KEATES ORGANS 
Our 26th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 
KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


LETTERS should be limited to 200 
words and deal with one specific topic. 


3 aN CHURCH WINDOWS 


eZ) MEIKLE 
-(\] STAINED. GLASS STUDIO 


Box 757 Port Elgin, Ont. 


For complete information write: 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Hearing? 


Deat h Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 
: ; Box 894 
S _ Chicago, Ill.—A free offer of special J Che themecntancteanads 
interest to those who hear but do not Phone: 519-352-1467 


D’ANJOU. THE REV. J. H. REAL — A_ | Understand words has been announced 
former Roman Catholic priest who entered the | by Beltone. A non-operating model of 
ministry of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, | the smallest Beltone aid ever made will 
the Rev. J. H. Real d’Anjou died in Montreal on be given absolutely free to anyone 


June 23. Once minister at Fontenelle, Quebec, ; : ; 
he had been inactive due to ill-health for some answering this advertisement. 


“THE CHORISTER’™ 


years. Try it to see how it is worn in the 

Ss ae i ee ROPERS E. = A | privacy of your own home without cost “The Gown that likes to be compared.” 
graduate o ox College this year, licensed in : : : ’ 

May, Miss Kinnon, 38, died on July 12 of te ee eee of oy galie = S as : FOR 
cancer. eep, free. It weighs ess than a thir ~ CHOIR, CLERGY, 

A native of Regina, Sask., Miss Kinnon left of an ounce, and it’s all at ear level, in Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
there at 18 years of age and trained as an one unit. No wires lead from body Collars. Accessories samples 
actress. She played on CBC television, with the to head. ae sikes Ree ot 
eae pou eon. broadway, an These models are free, so we suggest 

She was a graduate in arts of the University you write for yours now. Again, we p|| CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
of Saskatchewan and obtained a bachelor of | repeat, there is no cost, and certainly LIMITED 
divinity degree from Knox College this year. In no obligation. Write to Dept. 4625, P.O. Box 397 


Ae apn tah geencoiperi ote Rosedale Beltone Electronics Corp., 4201 W. : DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


Surviving are her mother, Mrs. A. Kinnon of |! Victoria, Chicago, Ill. 60646. 
September, 1971 
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Ministers 

like you 
invented 

life insurance... 


Ministers who cared about the welfare 
of their families. Ministers who strove 
to protect their widows and children 


from privation. They were the men who 
founded PMF, North America’s first 
insurance company. 


PMF has preserved this concept during the past two 
and a half centuries. Through two world wars, 

several depressions and numerous financial struggles, 

we have faithfully served clergymen of all denominations 
and their families. 


Because of our exclusive clientele, PMF can provide you, 
and your family, with permanent, participating life 
insurance at extremely low premium rates. 


Life insurance from a company of ministers, founded by 
ministers, is your smartest investment. Please contact us for 
additional information on how the Fund can work for you. 


Presbyterian 


MINISTERS’ FUND 


LIFE INSURANCE 


in Canada: 15 Gervals Drive, Sulte 700, Don Millis, Ontario 
Home Office: 1809 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 19103 e S. Carson Wasson, D.D., Pres. 


Please send information about insurance rates and policies offered by the Fund. 


Date. of Birth? iio.) eats oo yee oe Telephone Nowic) ib cure Dk as ae ae 


A NONDENOMINATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY FOR THE CLERGY 


PR-101 


Regina, and a brother, Jack, of Lethbridge, 
Alberta. 

NEWTON, THE REV. WILBERT L. — Word 
has been received of the death in Woodland 
Hills, California, U.S.A., of the Rev. W. L. 
Newton, 84, who retired from the ministry of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada in 1961. 

Mr. Newton was a graduate in arts from the 
University of Toronto and in theology from 
Knox College. He took a B. D. there and at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

After ordination in 1914 he became minister 
at Harrington, Ont. and ended his active 
ministry at Dresden, Ont. He is survived by his 
wife, Ethel, who lives in California. 

ADAMS, JAMES I., 74, elder, Chippawa 
Church, Ont., July 7. 

BARTOLINI, DR. REGINALDO — former 
minister of the Italian Presbyterian Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., in Philadelphia, June 21. 

CHAPMAN, JOHN A., 92, Knox Church, 
Burgoyne, Ont., session clerk, after retirement, 
a member of Tolmie Memorial Church, Port 
Elgin, July 10. 

CUNNINGHAM, J. C., 86, pioneer member 
and session clerk of Knox Church, Waterloo, 
Ont., May 25. 

DIXON, PHILIP, 84, session clerk, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Riverview, N.S., May 31. 

FARRIS, MRS, CHARLES, 91, long-time 
member of Glencoe Church, Ont., life member 
of the W.M.S., mother of the Rev. C. Duncan 
Farris, London, Ont., Prof. W. James S. Farris, 
Knox College, and Miss Charlotte E. Farris, 
Christian education director, Port Credit, Ont., 
July 17. 

HARPER, MRS. W. L., a founding member 
of Saint David’s Church, Halifax, various times 
president of the ladies’ guild and W.M.S., July 
iS: 

HARROW, JOHN M., elder, St. Andrew's 
Church, Port Credit, Ont., May 8. 

HOWELL, EDGAR N., Elmwood Avenue 
Church, London, Ont., formerly elder in 
Montreal West Church, July 17. 

JAMES, ERNEST C., 63, elder and trustee, 
South Gate Church, Hamilton, Ont., June 30. 

LOCKHART, MRS. E. H., widow of a 
Presbyterian minister who was once principal of 
the Birtle Indian School, Manitoba; Moosomin, 
Sask,, June 5. 

MITCHELL, CHRISTINE ALLAN, Calvin 
Church, Toronto, June 24. 

MACKENZIE, MISS MARY, charter 
member of the W.M.S., ladies’ guild and a 
Sunday school teacher at St. David’s Church, 
Springhill, N.S., for 40 years, May 27. 

MacRAE, NORMAN A,., elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., July 19. 

McCALLUM, DUGALD, 74, senior elder of 
Knox, Dawn, Brigden charge, Ont., session 
clerk, June 20. 


McKELLAR, JAMES ROBERTSON, 77, 
elder, Knox Church, Dutton, Ont., June 10. 

MITCHELL, PETER M., 87, elder, St. Paul’s 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., July 2. 

PAGE, ARTHUR, 60, elder, Cheyne Church, 
Stoney Creek, Ont., June 6. 

ROBINSON, MRS. FLORENCE MAY, 82, 
life member of the. W.M.S., St. Andrew’s 
Church, Moncton, N.B., May 19. 

THOMSON, MRS. MARGUERITE, widow 
of the Rey. Albert O. Thomson, in Victoria, 
B.C., formerly of Grand River, N.S., May 25. 

WALDIE, HAROLD WENDELL, 67, elder, 
Athelstan Church, Que., July 9. 

WALTERS, ROBERT, 77, elder, St. John’s, 
Grimsby, Ont., June 5. 

WORRALL, MRS. LOUISE, 90, MacVicar 
Memorial Church, Outremont, Que., June 8. 


Anniversaries 


147th — Knox, Vankleek Hill, Ont., May 16, 
(Rev. J. A. McGowan). 

111th — Zion, Charlottetown, Ont., May 30, 
(Rev. D. A. Campbell). 

105th = St. Andrew’s,. Victoria, B.C.2 Sépt. 
18, (Rev. Dr. J. L. W. McLean). 
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Calendar 


ORDINATIONS 


Bigelow, Cameron, Forbes Church, Grande 
Prairie, Alta., June 25, 

Fourney, Robert P., Latona Church, Dornoch, 
Ont., June 27. 

Gibson, A. Ross, Emmanuel Church, Toronto, 
June 24, 

Gordon, Noel, Braeside Church, St. Albert, 
Alta., June 22. 

Lewis, W. Roderick, Boston, Ont., June 20. 

Neil, Ralph D., Knox Church, Mountain, Ont., 
May 20. 

Porret, Jean Frederic, L’Eglise Presbyterienne 
St. Luc, Montreal, June 1. 


INDUCTIONS 


Allison, Rev. Robert, St. Andrew’s and St. 
Stephen’s Church, North Vancouver, B.C., 
June 4. 

Davidson, Rev. J. R. H., Scotstown, Lac 
Megantic and Milan, Que., June 20. 2 
Fourney, Rev. Robert P., Chatsworth and 

Dornoch, Ont., June 27. 

Gowland, Dr. Arthur J., team ministry, Queen 
Street East Church, Toronto, Sept. 9. 

Lewis, Rev. W. Roderick, Boston and Omagh, 
Ont., June 20. 

Neil, Rev. Ralph D., Winchester and Mountain, 
Ont., May 20 

Smith, Rev. Leslie Gordon, St. 
Hamilton, Bermuda, June 17. 

Wheaton, Rev. Kenneth M. L., Clairlea Park 
Church, Toronto, June 22. 


Andrew’s, 


RECOGNITIONS 


Gibson, Rev. A. Ross, Emmanuel and St. 
James, Toronto, June 24. 

Gordon, Rev. Noel, Braeside, St. Albert, Alta., 
June 22. 


DESIGNATION 


Wilson, Rev. Robert Dale, Chauvin, Alta., 
team ministry, Lagos-Ibaden area of Nigeria, 
June 14. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Athantic Province: 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 
513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in Cape 
Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, R.R.1. 
Bras d’Or., N.S. F 

River John, Brule, Middleton and Toney River, 
N.S., Rev. Gordon J. Matheson, Box 98, 
Tatamagouche. , 

Sunny Corner, N.B., Rev. Donald A. Codling, 


Box 23, Tabusintac. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Carleton Place, Ont., Rev. R. J. Gillanders, Box 
993, Perth. 

Chesterville, Dunbar and Morewood, Ont., Rev. 
T. H. Boyd, P.O. Box 703, Morrisburg. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Rev. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, 
Maxville. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
W. E. Sayers, Box 53, Avonmore. 

Ft. Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. A. B. 
Casselman, 4 Atholl Doune Dr., Lucerne, 


ue. 
“pa St. Laurent, Que., Rev. J. C. McLel- 
land, 121 Alston Rd., Pointe Claire. 
Ottawa, St. Stephen’s, Ont., Rev. A. J. 
Morrison, 2365 Urbandale Dr., Ottawa 8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 
Kirkfield and Bolsover, Ont., Rev. 
Young, P.O. Box 157, Woodville. 
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BERMUDA VACATION 
Tourist accommodation in private resi- 
dence. Room and breakfast. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views. Convenient to all 


places of interest. Write airmail to 
HILLSEA, Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
We will be pleased to place insertions under 
this heading at the rate of 30¢ per word, 


minimum $8.00. Heading in capital letters 
$1.00 additional for first line, each additional 
line 70¢. Cash in advance. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for 
church clubs and fraternal societics are avail- 
able from A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 
Dept. PR, 555 Waterloo Street, London, 
Ontario. 
INES I RE ON ar SION ES ee Vt 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 

counseling within a Christian perspective. 

Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 

po Sy Ae Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
, Ont. 


CAMP DIRECTOR 

Glen Mhor Presbyterian Camp, Beaverton, 
Ontario, Synod of Toronto — Kingston, 
requires a Camp Director for July & August of 
1972. If interested send your name, address, 
age, qualifications, three references including 
your minister, other pertinent information and 
renumeration desired to: Mr. David Phillips, 
Box 795, Uxbridge, Ontario. 


HOLIDAY IN FLORIDA 
Choice resort area. Nicely furnished guest 
rooms, efficiencies and apartments. Summer 
rates till December 15th. Winter rates on 
request. Weekly, monthly or seasonal. Write 
Colony Apartments, 538 Bayshore Drive, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida 33304. 


COURT CHAPLAIN 

Applications are invited from clergy for the 
position of Chaplain at the Provincial Court 
(Family Division) at 311 Jarvis St., Toronto. 
Appointment to begin about November 1st, 
1971. Applications and information about 
requisites and qualifications are available from 
the Rev. Gerald Loweth, Metropolitan Toronto 
Urban Church Board, 85 St. Clair Ave., E. 
Toronto 7. 


> 


CHOIR GOWNS 


Quality fabrics — Modern stylings 
Traditional Harcourt excellence, Personalized service 
Phone or write for sample gowns, fabrics and prices 


HARCOURTS, LIMITED 


Robemakers & Tailors 
Clerical, Legal & Academic 


26-28 Duncan St., Toronto 1 


33, Ontario (416) 364-4408 


DICTIONARIES 
WEBSTER 


Library size 1970 edition, brand new, still 
in box. Cost new $45.00. 
(WILL SELL FOR $15) 
Deduct 10% on order of 
6 or more 


MAIL TO 


NORTH AMERICAN LIQUIDATORS 

58 — 158 2nd Ave. N. Dept. 0 — 213 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

C.O.D. orders enclose $1.00 per volume good 
will deposit. Pay balance plus C.0.D. shipping 
on delivery. Be satisfied on inspection or return 
within 10 days for full refund. No dealers, each 
volume specifically stamped not for resale. 


“Thou shalt not kill!’ 


From Abraham to the historical 
conquest of Canaan by Joshua. 


It is the contention of the author 
that passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, in which God is quoted 
as having commanded genocides to 
be committed, or in which God, 
Himself, is quoted as having com- 
mitted miass-killing, are based on 
dreams and _ hallucinations of 
religious leaders in Biblical times. 


In Paperback-$1.95-postpaid. 
Order from 
UNIVERSITY -CITY AUTHORS, 
20 Norman Crescent, 
Saskatoon, Sask., 
Telephone: 652-1079 — Area Code 306. 


A Golden Jubilee 
On October 31st, 1971 
Victoria-Royce 
Presbyterian Church, 
(Annette & Medland), TORONTO, 


will honour 


MISS MARIE TEW 


who has completed 50 years as 
deaconess in the congregation. 


All friends and co-workers of Miss 
Tew are invited to be present. 


Divine Worship at 11 a.m. 
Reception following Divine Worship. 


To insure uninterrupted 
service on your Record, 
please notify us at least 
four weeks before you 
move. 


DIRECTOR 
Preventive Social Services 
$8000 — $12000 
Yorkton 


To carry on established preventive social 
service program. 

Duties will include administration of 
existing Preventive Projects and develop- 
ment and initiation of new projects. 


Applicant should have experience and 
skill in community organization, be 
effective in stimulating and co-ordinating 
the interest of others and capable of 
composing and _ presenting reports. 
Applicant must have interest in people as 
individuals and be able to work with 
groups. 


University training in one of the 
behavioral sciences is advantageous but 
not essential. 


Salary will be commensurate with 


qualifications. 


Apply in confidence stating experience, 


salary requirements and _ educational 
references, qualifications, to the 
Secretary of SIGN, Box 81, Yorkton, 
Saskatchewan. 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


PICTORIAL PLATES 

Custom decorated, featuring an etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospitel, 
School, etc., in handsome ceramie color 
fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 
plates. Wholessie prices. Organizations 
only. 

Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


BOOKS - 
all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
$2 Wyntord Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


Order 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 

Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 

Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
"(Founded 1785) 


10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 
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FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 

Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 

noses, chest colds, feverish- 

ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 

irritable coughs from colds, 

3 cigarette smoking, working in 

== \ dusty shops, mines, bronchial 

Din asthma, bronchitis or sinus 

MINN | headache. DIANA substances 

“svn «a+ | break-up and loosen phlegm, 

COUGHS congestion, open respiratory, 

COLDS nasal passages, give easier 

weal! freer breathing stimulation. 

Also aching gums, toothache 

SORE pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 

THROAT NOTHING helps fike DIANA 

mg to feel better quickly. Sold 

by druggists across Canada. 

Price $1.99 a bottle. 

The biggest seller today. 


UNFAILING ROXODIUM FOR 
Acute — severe ARTHRITIC, 
RHEUMATIC ACHES & PAINS. 
Sore aching back, painful 
finger knuckles, wrists, el- 
bows, arms, shoulder pain, 
stiff neck, sore legs, knees, 
ankles. Fast Penetrating An 
algesic ROXODIUM is made 
to quickly take-out PAIN, ease 
..| SORENESS and SWELLING from 
nasty injury, body bruises. 
In boils, pimples, skin  itch- 
# |ing, skin irritation. NOTHING 
MUSCULAR) works like ROXODIUM _ for 
pmtunure| quick action and results. Sold 
ACHES end pains| DY. druggists across Canada. 
Price $1.99 a bottle. Or in 
spray cans: Makers: Luscoe 
Prod. Ltd., 559 Bathurst St., 
Toronto 4, Ont., Canada. 


ASTHMA 


lax oe Pimducty Loneited 


Leaskdale, etc., Ont., Rev. W. Black, 289 North 
St., Port Perry. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Aldershot, Ont., Rev. J. A. Goldsmith, 5318 
Spruce St., Burlington. 

Wiarton, St. Paul’s Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Lawson, Southampton. 


Frank 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario: 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s and Southminster, Man., 
Rev. Graeme E. Duncan, Box 429, Carberry. 

Winnipeg, Westwood, Man., Rev. Bruce A. 
Miles, 209 Oxford St., Winnipeg 9. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 

Biggar and Coleville, Sask., Rev. 
Davidson, Box 452, Saskatoon. 
Prince Albert, St. Paul’s Sask., Rev. Stephen 
How, 722 Branion Drive, Prince Albert. 


R. A, 


Synod of Alberta: 

Edwell, Willowdale and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Douglas O. Fry, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer. 


Synod of British Columbia: 

Prince Rupert, First, B.C., Rev. I. R. McKee, 
133 Williscroft St., Kitimat. 

Trail, First B.C., Rev. L. Oliver Nugent, 34973 
South Fraser Way, Abbotsford. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 


Bruce-Maitland, Rev. Charles M. Shaver, Box 
808, Hanover, Ont., 

Edmonton, Mrs. D. Springstein, 10609 — 60A 
Ave., Edmonton 70, Alta. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


St. John’s, Kapuskasing, Ont.; Salmon Atm, 
B.C. Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills 403, Ont. 


Readings 


September 1 — Romans 12: 9-21 
September 2 — Matthew 6: 25-33 
September 3 —I Cor. 12: 12-26 


September 4 — James 5: 13-20 
September 5 — Psalm 46 
September 6 — Matthew 11: 25-30 
September 7 — Psalm 9: 1-8 
September 8 — Matthew 4: 1-11 
September 9 — Genesis 13: 8-18 
September 10 — Joshua 1: 1-9 
September 11 — John 21: 20-25 
September 12 — John 3: 16-21 
September 13 — Psalm 78: 1-8 
September 14 — 2 Thess. 3: 6-13 


September 15 — Phil. 
September 16 — Phil. 
September 17 — Phil. 
September 18 — Phil. 
September 19 — Phil. 
September 20 — Phil. 
September 21 — Phil. 
September 22 — Phil. 
September 23 — Phil. 
September 24 — Phil. 4: 14-23 
September 25 — Deut. 6: 1-3, 17-19 
September 26 — Deut. 6: 4, 5, 14-18 
September 27 — Matt. 22: 34-40 
September 28 — Deut. 6: 7, 20-25 
September 29 — Psalm 92: 1-5 
September 30 — Deut. 6: 6-9; 
Exodus 11: 9, 10 


— from “These Days”’ 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
by Sally Arbuthnot 
drawing by Michelle Ballagh 


The 
Treasure 


Nobody 
Wanted 


™ Andy, the farm pixie, leaned on his tiny hoe, instead of 
cleaning up the strawberry patch on the Double D. Farm in 
Pixie Land. 

Andy was puzzled. “It’s funny, I always thought there were 
only two kinds of Pixies...Farm Pixies and City Pixies. 
Yesterday, I heard someone talking about Lumberjack Pixies 
who work in the Forests, and Deep-Sea Diver Pixies, too.” 

That night he could hardly wait to get his farm chores 
done. “Work, work, work...” he grumbled. If it isn’t the 
strawberries it’s the carrots to thin out or peas to be picked. 
His mother and two older brothers shook their heads, while 
eating their good supper. 

Andy lay in bed trying to decide which was better — a 
lumberjack pixie who could sleep and eat outdoors under the 
stars, or a deep-sea diver pixie who would search the bottom 
of the ocean for hidden treasure. 

Early next morning his alarm clock bell rang. “‘Be quiet!” 
Andy shouted and he pulled the covers over his eyes and stuck 
his fingers in his ears. 

“T wish, I wish, I double wish .. .1 could be SOMETHING 
besides a farm pixie!” 

Now Andy did not know these words would bring the Pixie 
Queen, so he was surprised when he looked up to find her 
sitting on the alarm clock, mixing some earth and moon dust 
in a glass jelly jar. 

Her eyes were serious. Andy looked away quickly. 

“Have you decided, Andy, which kind of Pixie you would 
like best to be?” 

“Yes, yes, yes.” Andy was so excited. He never dreamed his 
wish might be granted. 

‘““A Deep-Sea Diver Pixie, with a shiny rubber suit, fins, and 
a tight cap with a snorkel, so I can breathe under water.” 

“Why do you want to change, Andy?” asked the Queen. 

“Oh — I am tired of working so hard on the farm. I can find 
sunken treasures at the bottom of the ocean.” 

“Very well. Here is a small rubber bag containing magic 
dust. If you change your mind, blow a little towards the 
setting sun — but, remember, only one chance, Andy.”’ She 
touched his nose and vanished. 

Andy found himself on a rocky ledge overlooking the Big 
Wide Ocean. Carefully he fitted on his diving hat and suit. The 
fins and snorkel next, and he was ready to dive. For one 
second he wished he was back on the farm. 
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Gold and silver fish slithered by, blinking unfriendly eyes. 

“Hi.” called Andy. They whispered together. “I hear he is a 
farm pixie, what is he doing down here?” 

“Pooh. “Andy flipped his fins and blew bubbles. 

A round fish with many wiggly fingers pushed Andy 
roughly: ‘““Why don’t you dig up treasures on your own farm?” 
Andy tried not to be rude. “We have only vegetables — no 
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vegetables.” 

Andy searched, almost giving up. “Hurrah!” A grey oyster 
shell with a silver nutcracker lay hidden behind some sea fern. 

He pried, poked and pounded. The shell broke in two. Tiny 
white balls lay inside and Andy scooped them into the rubber 
bag. 

“Now I must get to the city and sell them. Twelve lovely 
pearls.” He was tired. It was hard work hunting for treasures. 


A kindly fish gave him directions to the top of the ocean. 
In the Big City everyone was rushing here and rushing 


there. Nobody looked at his pearls or listened. Andy finally 
came to the Big Forest, wishing for his heavy farm boots on 
the rough trail. Lumberjack Pixies were cooking dinner over 
the campfire. It smelled good. They shared it with him, but 
were not interested in his treasure. 

‘Fresh vegetables, now, we would have bought gladly.” 
they said. 

Andy waved good-bye. He could not figure it out. 

He realized the red sun was setting. All of a sudden he 
wanted to go back home. Quickly he blew a pinch of magic 
dust towards the West. 

A smiling Pixie Queen appeared. “Is it back to the farm 
Andy?” “You will have to work hard to catch up for your day 
off...” Andy shouted, ‘‘Oh, yes, I will, but what shall I do 
with these pearls ... the treasure. Nobody wants them, in the 
Forest or the City nor will my two big brothers.” 

“Well,” said the Pixie Queen, opening the magic gate into 
Pixie Land farm, “It would be a shame to waste them.” She 
bent down, sprinkling each slowly with magic dust and Andy’s 
eyes opened wide. The twelve shiny white pearls changed into 
twelve satin-smooth eggs. A full dozen. 

“Thank you...thank you, Pixie Queen. I know my 
mother and brothers will like these better than deep-sea 
treasure, any old day.” 

Andy ran all the way back home.* 


grouchy fish grunted, 
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WHAT 5 MAN? 


OUR CHALLENGE AS A CHURCH 


THE BIBLE SAYS: TO PRESENT EFFECTIVELY THE 

Se eae CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MAN 
THROUGH ALL THE COMMUNICATIONS 
MEDIA 


SPONSORED BY THE COMMITTEE ON AUDIO VISUAL SERVICES 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
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AUTUMN HARVEST 


Prayer — the pathway to power in Western Ontario 


A new era in mission 
Hosea meets the vacancy committee 


RELY er. 
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Aid is given through 
individual counselling 
and gifts of clothing. 


i 


It’s fun to climb the rings at camp. The front door of the Missi 


ABOVE: At the camp in 
Ontario’s Caledon hills, 
children are shown swim- 
ming in the spacious pool, 
and doing crafts. 


| 

A converted barn serves 
the campers’ dining he 

| 
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A ministry of service 
in the heart of 
the inner city 
is the task of 


=; THE SCOTT MISSION 


Fardugh Meals on Wheels, hot 
meals are sent to 159 homes. 


Over 225,000 meals were 
served last year to 
unemployed men. 


@ Operating only on funds given by concerned people of various 
denominations, The Scott Mission in downtown Toronto aids the needy 
in a wide variety of ways. Unemployed men receive meals, bag lunches, 
haircuts, clothing, and find recreation in the drop-in centre. Also, food, 
clothing and furniture are given to families. Nor are children and 
teen-agers forgotten, there’s a day nursery, fresh-air camp and clubs for 
them. Some homes receive hot meals sent out, followed by a visit. 
Regular Sunday services are held in the chapel, with a weekly Bible study 
and ladies group, Sunday school and daily vacation Bible school. 
Besides all this, the Scott Mission sends food and money to 7117 overseas 
countries. 

Much of the responsibility for operation of the Mission lies in the 
hands of seven members of the Zeidman family. Alex, a Presbyterian 
Pe the doll centre minister, is superintendent. Working closely with him is his wife Elaine, 
at the nursery school. his brother David and his wife; his sister Elaine Markovic and her 
husband, and the mother, Annie A. Zeidman, whose husband until his 
death was the superintendent. 
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A time to give thanks 


® Canadians who have been abroad this summer returned to 
their homes with a deeper sense of appreciation for all that we 
enjoy in this country. It is true that we have our problems, 
pollution and prejudice and poverty are found within our land. 
But we take for granted privileges and opportunities that are 
denied to many people. 

It is fitting, then, that we should pause for a time in 
October to give thanks as a nation for all that God has given us. 
Our pioneer settlers made it a practice to acknowledge the gift 
of the harvest, and many of our churches will be decorated on 
Thanksgiving Sunday with tokens from gardens and fields in 


The end of an era? 


@ It is nearly 90 years since an appeal was made to The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada to send a missionary to British 
Guiana. The request came from a lay committee of the Church 
of Scotland in that South American country, men who were 
concerned that the gospel should be made known to inden- 
tured immigrants who were arriving from India in great 
numbers. 

John Gibson was the first Canadian to volunteer, and he 
died of a tropical disease before he had been in colony long. 
His work was subsequently taken up by the Rev. James 
Cropper, whose service in British Guiana spanned half a 
century. Although he and some of his colleagues were not 
Canadian, they worked under the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission. 

Through the years many others have gone from Canada to 
preach and teach and minister to the people. Progress in 
church work was slow at first, but wisely much effort was 
devoted to the education and uplift of the East Indians. 

In recent years the mission has become self-governing, 
organized with a presbytery under the name Guyana Pres- 
byterian Church. Its schools have been handed over to the 
government, and an interim council has taken over all the 
responsibilities of the former Canadian Mission Council. 

The country has changed rapidly in recent years. In May, 
1966, the crown colony of British Guiana became Guyana, an 


Our mission at home 


@ One of the marks of change in the Caribbean is the 
increasing number of immigrants to Canada. Many of them are 
people seeking to better themselves in their profession or 
trade, or simply to find in this country what is lacking in their 
own. 

The question is how the church can fulfil its ministry to 
these new Canadians? We believe that it is best to work 
through congregations, where they can be welcomed and 
accepted as brothers and sisters in Christ. But it may be 
necessary for the church to seek them out, to encourage them 
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Editorials 


keeping with that custom. 

Let us not forget that while Thanksgiving Day falls on the 
second Monday in October, it is preceded by a Sunday which 
provides an opportunity for expression of thanks to God. 

As families gather around the table to partake of the 
traditional turkey dinner, let us take time to say a word of 
appreciation for the abundance that is ours. Let us resolve to 
share with others, in India and Nigeria and wherever there is 
need, some of the good things of life with which we in Canada 
have been favoured. Let us remember that giving is the 
important half of the word thanksgiving. 


independent nation within the British Commonwealth. Last 
year those ties were broken, the one-time colony proclaimed 
itself ‘The Co-operative Republic of Guyana.” 

With this new status there has been a change of official 
attitude towards missionaries. Canadians are now regarded as 
“expatriates.” The last representative of our church in that 
country, who was born in Guyana of missionary parents, has 
been refused permission to continue in association with the 
Guyana Presbyterian Church. An appeal made through the 
local church to the government has been denied, no visa will 
be granted. 

So the day for which the Guyanese people were being 
prepared has come. The church must stand on its own, with 
little except monetary assistance from Canada. We must be 
grateful for the opportunity of serving Christ for so long 
among the Guyanese people, and look to the ministers and 
elders and deaconesses to carry on. It is inevitable that 
independence should come to the church as well as to the 
nation, though it is difficult to accept a condition that is 
forced by government. 

As a church in Canada we must maintain our interest in 
Guyana. The people there must be the object of our concern 
as well as our prayers. This may be the end of an era, but it is 
not the final chapter of the history of the Guyana Presbyterian 
Church. 


to associate themselves with a congregation nearby. 

We suggest that it is time that the presbyteries in urban 
centres should make Caribbean immigrants a matter of 
attention and concern. It would be unwise to consider 
formation of ethnic congregations among people whose native 
language is English. They simply need to be found and visited 
and invited to come to our churches. There is ample 
opportunity for Christian witness and the expression of 
Christian concern right around those who live in our large 
Canadian cities today .* 
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How odd, God 
that in this crazy 


mixed up, mashed up, messed up world 


your praises are being sounded 
in strange new ways! 

what do we say when hippies 
start turning on with Jesus? 
Proclaiming in the streets — 
“Repent and come to Jesus 
People high on Jesus — 
intoxicated by 

the presence of the Lord! 
What happened, Lord? 
We thought them godless 
and irresponsible 

and now their dedication to you 
puts ours to shame! 

Even rock music 

has a strange new message 

asking strange questions 

about a strange man 

who had a strange effect on people: 
“Jesus Christ — who are you?” 
The question of the ages 

has not been put to rest by science 
but has been resurrected 

to haunt man in fresh new ways! 
“Jesus Christ! Superstar!” 

Why did you break in on us 

like this Lord? 

We somehow expected you 

to use us — our sacred places — 
our holy vessels — 

our tried and tested ways 

of doing your work — 

why not our solemn assemblies 
and our sacred councils? 

You sneaked up behind us Lord 
and came at us from the blind side 
we don’t want to complain Lord — 
but we do feel double crossed! 

We were the faithful elder brother 
but now your prodigal 

sons and daughters 

have taken the play away from us! 
Help us to accept Lord 

the fact that your Spirit 

is as wide as this world 

that it runs and dances 

throughout your vast creation 

and is not bound 

to our religious mills. 

Help us to accept, Lord 

that ministry is not a question 

of celluloid black robes 

of pulpit gestures 

and high sounding words 

but of believers 

singing out their faith 

and living unashamed 

of their love for you! 

May we have the grace 

to share your Spirit 

and your ministry 

with even the least of these 

your children! — by Albert Farthing 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


“TO SEE OURSEL’S 
AS ITHERS 

SEE US!” 

by Helen Allen, 
Convener, 

The Record Committee. 


B One of the most valuable aspects of 
the general assembly was the opportunity 
for commissioners and observers to meet 
in small groups with representatives of 
various boards and committees of the 
church. 

I hope those two days of travelling 
study groups in June gave them a better 
understanding of the work and purpose 
of the many facets of our church organi- 
zation. | am certain they gave us who are 
concerned with The Record a clear idea 
of what Presbyterians think of our church 
magazine and what they expect from it. 


Suggestions made at these informal 
discussions combined with the results of 
the recent readership survey conducted 
by the Elliott Research Foundation will 
be most helpful to the editor and staff in 
planning for the future. 

The dialogue at the assembly and the 
survey showed some of the same feelings 
about the church magazine. For instance 
Pungent and Pertinent rated high among 
the assembly groups and among readers 
who responded to the survey. (Contribu- 


tions are always welcome for this 
section.) Dr. Fowler’s question and 
answer column was another favorite 


which a number of readers wanted to see 
expanded. (This has already been done.) 

Comments made at the assembly 
covered all aspects of the magazine — 
content, layout, circulation, cost, adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Alex Culley, The  Record’s 
business manager, and I made extensive 
notes to bolster our memories of this 
invaluable forum of opinions of Pres- 
byterians from coast to coast. 

In two days and ten group sessions we 
heard many more favourable comments 
on The Record than critical ones. It was 
obvious that a majority of readers found 
the magazine interesting, informative and 
helpful in interpreting the church to its 
members and the members to one 
another. 

An interesting fact emerged from the 
discussions — that the value of The 
Record increases as people study the 
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magazine. An elder from a Quebec con- 
gregation gave an instance. 

His church, seeking ways’ to 
economize, (as what church isn’t!) con- 
sidered dropping the Every Home Plan. 
Before reaching a decision they launched 
a congregational survey of the magazine. 
It was found there was much more 
appreciation when members were looking 
seriously at The Record. Rather than 
dropping the Every Home Plan, members 
of that church gave it an enthusiastic 
endorsement. 

The Every Home Plan came up in most 
of the group sessions. Several reports 
were heard of church groups, such as the 
CGIT, making the plan their special 
project. 

A surprising number of people seemed 
prepared to pay more for the magazine, 
but without any actual figures to go on, it 
appears the majority welcomes the 
present low price. This agrees with The 
Record committee’s thinking. We are 
constantly studying costs of production, 
paper and mailing, and comparing them 
with revenue from subscriptions, advertis- 
ing and the annual subsidy from church 
funds. It is our aim that the subsidy 
should be kept at a minimum and that 
the subscription rate be as low as pos- 
sible. 


Suggestions on content of the 
magazine included: “more good Pres- 
byterian humour, more _ continuing 


articles that encourage people to look for 
the next issue, such as the widely praised 
series on the Apostles’ Creed; more news 
and articles about Presbyterian concerns 
in different parts of this big, diverse 
country; more coverage of missions.” 
These, together with any others put 
forward by the groups, have been turned 
over to the editor. 

Gratifying as it is to hear praise of The 
Record, special interest is being taken in 
criticism of the magazine, since its goal is 
to meet, so far as possible, the needs of 
Presbyterians everywhere in Canada. If 
the magazine is falling short of this 
objective the editor wants to know. 


Some of the criticisms, however, pose 
difficulties for any editor. 

Consider this pair: 

“The articles are too theological — too 
much for ministers.” 

“There should be more articles with a 
doctrinal theme.” 

Or these two: 

“Not enough attention is paid to social 
issues, the things concerning young people 
today.” 

“Some young people don’t like The 
Record because it seems to be oriented to 
social concerns rather than evangelical 
concerns.” 

Most of the other complaints were 
minor, several dealing with distribution 
problems which have already been 
handled. 

But these four present direct con- 
tradictions. Obviously a positive response 
to one of these paired criticisms is going 
to bring dissatisfaction to proponents of 
the other. 

No publication can please everybody, 
especially when the views of what people 
hope to find are so divergent as the ones 
just outlined. But The Record columns 
are open, so that readers have the op- 
portunity to express their own thoughts 
or to disagree with those of others. 

Dr. Rayner has described The Record 
as being a mirror in which we can see 
ourselves and as a window through which, 
not only can we look at the world, but 
the world can look at us, Canada’s 
Presbyterians. 

As convener I feel we are fortunate in 
having a magazine that fulfils its mission 
so admirably.* 


ASSEMBLY 
COURTESIES, 
by David W. Hay, 
Knox College, 
Toronto 


@ Allow me to back you in your effort 
to redress the present practice by which 
church courts rise on being addressed by 
a woman (July-August editorial). 

The practice (which must be com- 
paratively recent) could have arisen only 
on the assumption that church courts are 
essentially male bodies. There is no 
excuse for that delusion in our day, 
when, as you remark, women are 
members of the courts. Who ever heard of 
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a judge of a secular court rising to receive 
a female witness or barrister? On the 
contrary, it is his duty to preserve the 
dignity of the law represented in his 
person by seeing that all present, male 
and female, respect the court. Similarly, 
in a church court considerations of sex do 
not apply. It is quite unbecoming and 
irregular that church courts should ever 
have stood for women. The respect 
should have come from the other side, for 
they, like men, are subject to the courts. 
It is proper for a church court to stand 
only for extraordinary reasons, as to greet 
the representative of another church or a 
high-ranking state officer. 

May I add that there is no need to 
work for legislation by a general assembly 
to change the present unfitting custom? 
Dr. Wardlaw Taylor once _ rightly 
remarked to me that matters of courtesy 
are not fit subjects for legislation. He 
was referring to a decision by an assembly 
to disuse the titles “Right Reverend” and 
“Very Reverend” for moderators. They 
regarded the decision as ultra vires. 
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“ABOUT THE NEW BARBIE DOLL, MOM... 
I'VE DECIDED TO GO OVER YOUR HEAD. ” 


Geo, Ceensuaul 
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(Certainly it has put our moderators and 
church at a disadvantage in the public 
scene). To revert to the point, all that is 
necessary for us to do is that those who 
see the due relation that should exist 
between church courts and those subject 
to them is to refuse henceforth to rise 
when a court is addressed by a woman.* 


A LIVING FAITH 
| FOR THE 
20TH CENTURY 


By Stuart B. Coles, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Lee LRS GH GPAN DIS MGSO DOLE BA SCL ALE a St 


@ The power of the living Spirit seems to 
have evaporated from the systems of 
belief and the behaviour codes on which 
most of us were raised. They were formed 


in the situation and in the value system of 
their day, and they served their day. 

It was a fairly long day at that; say, 
from the 16th century to the 19th. Now 
they are increasingly empty husks. The 
Jesus Freaks and others are demonstrat- 
ing that these long-dried husks can still be 
ground up and fermented into a latter- 
day brew which imparts a potent “high” 
to its imbibers. 

But the basic task of the true church 
in this 20th century is more like the task 
of the 16th — to venture into the highly 
risky yet highly essential labour of 
finding contemporary forms for the 
inwardness and the outwardness of the 
apostolic faith. 

Let us cease from fruitless anxieties 
and belabourings about Elizabethan, 
Puritan, or Victorian modes of sin. Let us 


ask for light to perceive the con- 
temporary forms of depravity and 
deformity -— and God’s good-news 


response to these present-day actualities. 
For example, I think that there are only 
two mortal sins for Christians today. One 
is despair. The other is triumphalism. 

Triumphalism is the hallucinatory 
conviction that Christianity, or our 
chosen system of theology and morality, 
will triumph over all competitors and 
counter-creeds; and therefore that the 
appointed mission of Christians is to 
proselytize people away from their other 
ideologies and into ours. The antidote for 
this triumphalistic misunderstanding of 
our mission, as well as for all forms of 
despair, is that power and mystery which 
lies at the heart of the Bible: the theme 
and covenant of koinonia. 

Koinonia means partnership. Here is 
an attempt to sketch this koinonial 
Christianity and some of its practical 
implications in TEN COMMANDMENTS 
FOR THE TIME THAT IS NOW UPON 
US. 

1. You shall not dream about, nor 
labour towards, supremacy over your 
neighbour, or over his faith, because God 
is on a mission not of triumph over his 
enemies but of christly covenant with 
them for a shared growth as participators 
in salvation. 

2. You shall not bow down to despair 
concerning your neighbour, your self, 
your world, or the mission of God, for 
God has covenanted himself to share in 
our life and in our death and the power 
of that participation is stronger than the 
mirages of triumphalism and the darkness 
of despair. 


3. You shall not reduce the personal, 
social and global gospel of God’s 
covenant to a private religion preoccupied 
with ego-insulation and institutional self- 
preservation. (Continued on page 32) 
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® Malcolm Muggeridge, in the foreword of his book, Jesus 
Rediscovered, tells of a monk who had written to thank him 
for the help he had received from something Muggeridge had 
written on the Christian faith. In the letter the monk says: 

“Every morning at 5 a.m. before I go to offer the Holy 

Sacrifice, as a small token of my gratitude to you, I ask our 
beloved Saviour to be good to you and to those dear to you. I 
will continue to do that for whatever short time remains 
before I meet him face to face.” 
Muggeridge comments as follows: “‘no one human being could 
possibly do another a more precious favour than this.” Clearly 
this sophisticated journalist believes that the most important 
thing one man can do for another is to pray for him. That, of 
course, is a thoroughly biblical point of view. To pray 
regularly for someone is the greatest possible service we can 
render that person, because in some quite inexplicable way, 
when we do so, we are releasing the power of God to operate 
in that person’s life. And what the Bible emphasizes is, that 
the link between the power of God on the one hand, and the 
need of the person on the other, is the link of prayer. 

There are many reasons why we pray. One reason is because 
it is instinctive to pray. Even Mr. Khrushchev, who claims he 
doesn’t believe in God, was heard on one occasion in London, 
to exclaim, “My God!” Crude though it may have been, that 
was still a prayer. For a brief moment Mr. Khrushchev forgot 
himself, obeyed an instinct and prayed. 

Christians, of course, also pray because they have been 
commanded to do so by God. Luther in his Larger Catechism, 
answers the question, “Why should we pray?,’ by stating 
simply, “We pray because God has commanded us.” Or again, 
we pray often because of some crisis in our lives. Shakespeare, 
in his play The Tempest, makes the sailors cry out, “‘To 
prayer, all is lost, to prayer!” 

The reason why James in his epistle, urges upon us the 
discipline and need of prayer is because of the temendous 
results that accrue from it. Because prayer gets things done, 
because of the powerful effects of prayer, he urges upon us the 
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discipline of intercession in these words, ““The prayer of a 
righteous man has great power in its effects.” This text (found 
in James 5:16b) is translated differently in our English 
versions, but all the translations unite in stressing the fact that 
prayer produces startling and powerful results — that the 
pathway to power is the pathway of prayer. 

To illustrate that the pathway to power is the pathway of 
prayer, James selects the prophet Elijah as an example. Elijah 
was a man in whose life we clearly see the power of God at 
work in the most marvellous ways. Elijah prays and the rain 
ceases; he prays and the rain descends in floods; he prays and 
the widow’s dead child is brought back to life; he prays on 
Mount Carmel and the fire descends and the priests of Baal are 
routed. Elijah is a man of power, but clearly this is because 
Elijah is also a man of prayer. In the life of the prophet, God’s 
power and man’s prayer are inextricably linked together. 
Indeed, the praying of Elijah is simply a demonstration of the 
supernatural power of prayer. James could just as easily have 
selected other men in the Old Testament to illustrate the fact 
that the pathway to power is the pathway of prayer. He might 
have pointed to Abraham pleading for Sodom; to Jacob 
wrestling in the stillness of the night; to David heart-broken 
with grief; to Hezekiah interceding in the temple as the 
Assyrian host pounded on the gates of Jerusalem. 

The New Testament is even more striking in the way it 
stresses the fact that the greatest force in the world is prayer, 
that it can move mountains. In Acts 4:31, it was “when they 
had prayed” that “the place in which they were gathered 
together was shaken.” It was after “Paul and Silas prayed at 
midnight,” that “suddenly there was a great earthquake so 
that the foundations of the prison were shaken ... and 
everyone’s chains were unfastened.” And it was only after 
“earnest prayer was made by the church to God” for Peter, 
that the apostle was miraculously released from prison. The 
young church knew from experience that the pathway to 
power is the pathway of prayer. 

Paul was always urging his brethren to pray for him, 
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ATHUIAY TO POWER 


BY EDWARD McKINLAY 


because he knew that the success of his work was linked to the 
power that was generated through the prayers of his brethren. 
In Ephesians he refers to prayer as one of the chief weapons in 
the Christian’s armoury. Again and again in his letters the cry 
goes up, “Brethren pray for me,” testifying to his conviction 
that prayer is the greatest force in the world . . . that it is the 
pathway to power. 

That prayer is the pathway to power is especially evident in 
the life of our Lord. He attached the greatest importance to 
prayer because he knew full well that prayer is the key that 
releases the power we need in our lives. In his own ministry we 
see how prayer for him was a mighty power to be used. 
Through the power that comes from prayer, he fed the 
crowds; he cast out demons; he heals the sick (and rebukes his 
impotent disciples who failed to heal the boy because they did 
not pray); through the power of prayer he raises the dead, so 
that P. T. Forsyth is constrained to say in one place, “His 
intercessions meant more than his miracles.” 

Believing then, as he did, that the pathway to power is the 
pathway of prayer, it is little wonder our Lord lays such great 
stress on the importance of prayer in the life of his followers. 
“Whatever you ask in prayer,” he tells them in one place, 
“believe you will receive it and you will.’ The climax of our 
Lord’s teaching on prayer is to be found in the Fourth Gospel, 
chapters 14 to 16, where we have what has been called, The 
Seven Sayings Concerning Prayer, given in the upper room. In 
these seven sayings, it is clearly taught by our Lord that there 
is no limit to what the Father will do for those who ask. You 
shall receive “‘all things whatsoever you ask.” That is the 
promise made to those who ask in the name of Christ. Clearly 
then in the teaching of our Lord, the pathway to power is the 
pathway of prayer. 

Prayer as the pathway to power is confirmed in the history 
of the Christian church. The reformation in Europe sprung out 
of the loins of earnest prayer. Luther spent two hours daily in 
prayer. The praying of John Knox in Scotland was more 
feared by his enemies than his preaching, according to one 
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historian. The Wesleyan revival came as a result of the Oxford 
praying circles. John Mott, that much-travelled ambassador for 
Christ gave it as his considered opinion that wherever he found 
traces of revival in the churches he visited, always behind it 
was a praying people. 

Nor are examples lacking in our own day which highlight 
the truth that the pathway to power is the pathway of prayer. 
Garth Lean, who co-authors the book, Christian Counter- 
Attack, along with Sir Arnold Lunn, stresses in one chapter 
that the power of prayer is just as experimentally certain as are 
the assured results of science. He insists that “If science is 
known by result . . . so too are the truths of religion.” He cites 
as an example of the power of prayer, the amazing story of 
Mother Teresa of Calcutta, a Loretto nun who went to India in 
1929. Garth Lean tells how in 1948 this simple un- 
distinguished nun with no resources whatsoever, began to care 
for the destitute and drying whom she found lying in the 
garbage and gutters of Calcutta. Between 1952 and 1956 
Mother Teresa and a few helpers she had banded together, had 
picked up over 18,000 destitute and dying people, and 
through their care and love, nursed half of them back to health 
and strength. Her work has now been expanded to include the 
care and rehabilitation of lepers, as well as the care of 
thousands of children. The important point is this: Mother 
Teresa relies solely on prayer to provide for her needs. SHE 
DOESN’T RECEIVE ONE RED CENT IN OFFICIAL AID OR 
GRANTS. She depends solely on the power of prayer to 
provide, and thus far in her experience, she has proved that 
when the heavenly Father is asked for bread he does not give a 
stone. 

Of all the needs in the church today, none is more urgent 
and basic than the need for the power that comes from the 
living God. Nothing, I am persuaded, would turn our nation 
back to God so surely and so quickly as a church that 
displayed the mark of spiritual power. The need for renewal, 
acknowledged on every hand, is surely a tacit confession of 
our lack of power. Our own Presbyterian Church is busy 
seeking to re-organize its structures in the hope that this will 
solve some of our problems. We do not despise organization. 
Did not the apostle counsel us to do “‘all things decently and 
in order?” But if we depend on organization we shall only get 
what organization can give; if, however, we depend on prayer, 
we shall get what God can give . . . power from on high. 

The English Methodist leader the late Dr. W. E. Sangster, 
stated his conviction that there could be no real revival in the 
church until there was a return to the life of prayer among the 
people of God. Towards the end of a memorable address, 
Sangster cried out in passion, “Oh that God would give us a 
man who would call our people back to prayer.” 

Is that not the fundamental need of the hour? Is not the 
pathway of prayer the pathway we need to walk in order to 
experience afresh the power of the living God in our lives? 
Would not the problems of disunity, spiritual apathy and 
declining church membership, be resolved if the fire from 
heaven fell on us baptizing us with the power from on high? Is 
there any word that we need to hear more urgently than the 
words recorded in 2nd Chronicles 7:14, “If my people who are 
called by my name, will humble themselves, and pray, and 
seek my face, then will I hear from heaven, and will forgive 
their sin, and will heal their land.” The law of revival is still the 
same today as it was in Israel long ago. Revival will come, but 
only when we acknowledge that the pathway to power is the 
pathway of prayer. * 


Dr. McKinlay is the minister of St. Enoch Presbyterian Church, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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A CRY FOR 


BY A. E. BAILEY 


@ Two boys have fallen asleep watching television. So what? 
The television is in a store window. The boys are asleep on the 
street, thin cardboard their “‘bed” for protection against the 
cold winter pavement. 

The minister of education is a uniformed general of the 
revolutionary government of the armed forces. His aide 
continually scans the audience for signs of trouble as the 
minister speaks. 

The professor of education is a former monsignor and 
vice-chancellor of a prominent Roman Catholic university, 
suspended at his own request from his priestly functions to 
provide leadership for cultural and social revolution in Latin 
America. 

These are some of the memorable highlights shared by 380 
delegates from 77 countries to the quadrennial world assembly 
of the World Council of Christian Education meeting near 
Lima, Peru, July 14-21. Under the theme “New Perspectives 
for Christian Education” the delegates spent the previous week 
in small encounter groups in 18 different Latin American 
cities. The encounters provided opportunities for learning first 
hand from the people in each specific area, to explore the 
scope of their problems as they saw them, the effects of 
Western technology and economic colonialism, issues in 
education, the influence of church schools in education. 
Sharing experiences at Lima revealed great differences 
throughout the country, and certain common factors. 
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What did we find? 


A cry for liberation from various forms of cultural, 
economic and political oppression. While the group in Chile 
were greeted by a minor earthquake the group in Paraguay 
were shaken by an open letter delivered to them on arrival in 
Asuncion. It read, 

‘““As searchers for human dignity we welcome you to 

Paraguay, one of the most repressive states in the world 

today, with the hope that the Christian message of freedom 

and liberation might be heard. 


*“But we share with the poor and oppressed through Latin 
America, a silent grin at your naive intentions and repressed 
anger at the money you have spent to come here. 
“What we ask is not understanding. We have met many 
people passing through our country with good intentions 
who were unwilling to commit themselves to our liberation. 
We are skeptical of the church’s sincerity and your stated 
concern for our lives. 
“We challenge you to reexamine your Christian com- 
mitment to include not only ‘all men’ but also ‘all the man’ 
in his political, social and economic life, so that freedom 
and justice might be ours and yours.” 
And the Minister of Education for the revolutionary govern- 
ment of the armed forces of Peru challenged us with these 
words, 
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“Peru is living one of the most important and decisive 
moments in its history. Our concerns are yours. Together 
we are committed to the task of liberating education and 
the mission of creating a new society. This revolutionary 
mission arises out of our need to give full realization to the 
Christian values which are at the foundation of humaniza- 
tion. 
“Regretfully,’” he continued, “the official region we teach 
has been betrayed by the exploitation of man by man. In 
the name of Christianity the status-quo of injustice and 
poverty has been legalized, religious education has done 
nothing but reinforce the divorce between Christian ideals 
and social justice. 

“But”, he concluded, ‘“‘Christian education can fulfill the 

highest and most intense task of our time to free mankind. 

Education is a key in the process of social transformation, 

but it is not the only thing necessary nor is it the first thing 

which must be done. Educational reform must be part of a 

global policy of structural socio-economic transformation.” 

This cry for liberation could almost be felt arising from the 
very streets, and the ferment for revolution was obvious. Not 
necessarily violent revolution. All fervently wished that needed 
changes could take place without violence, but few had 
confidence that they could. Some we met had already suffered 
loss of employment and persecution for seeking social change. 
Some had been forced into working underground. The current 
hero is Padre Camilo Torres, priest leader with university 
students, country people and his parish, a sociologist even- 
tually resorting to guerrilla activity on behalf of his people, 
hunted down and killed in 1966. 

It was the minority, severely persecuted “evangelicals” (the 
name for all Protestants) whose witness opened the closed 
mind of South America to the possibility of a free man 
through Christ. They now appear mostly reactionary to the 
implications of that freedom for the whole man, while much 
of the leadership for revolution is coming from R.C. priests 
with an awakened conscience. Many of the priests have had to 
move outside the official church to carry out their mission, 
but the effects of Vatican II and of quickened consciences is 
also transforming the official church. Formerly the bastion of 
the establishment the R.C. Church appears to be penitently 
aligning herself with the cause of liberation, openly seeking 
co-operation with all Christians. 


What is being protested? 


A “neo-Colonialism’” from both inside and outside the 
continent. The Spaniards came seeking gold and brought with 
them the R.C. church, its support and blessing. The Spaniards 
mercilessly destroyed the native Indians and their culture. The 
few remaining Indians have no status or protection. The 
people and the country were exploited for the Spanish elite 
until the country gained its independence. Western Protestant 
missionaries and the inroads of Western capitalism came 
around the same time. The missionary and the mission 
enterprise tend to reflect western culture and values which are 
foreign to South Americans. The “evangelical church” is 
patterned along lines derived from the countries from which 
the missionaries came, and despite exceptions tends to 
maintain paternalistic attitudes. Both R.C. and evangelical 
emphases have focussed primarily on a future life and 
encouraged a spirit of submissiveness to present reality. 

The technological and economic monopolies of North 
America and Europe dominate the culture, limit the develo- 
pment of the country, and maintain a dependence that creates 
political instability. Corruption is rife. The poor are exploited. 
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Power and wealth within the countries lie in the hands of a 
few. These ‘‘elite” are in turn pawns of foreign domination. So 
an economic “neo-colonialism” has the country in chains. 


What do the schools have to do with this? 


The school system in a country tends to become co-opted 
by the ruling classes for furthering their own interests. In Latin 
America the government schools have been few and enrol- 
Iment limited. Only the elite could afford private schools. 
Church schools have tried to offer opportunity to poorer 
people, but limited spaces and the need for charging tuition 
has pushed them toward the “elitist” tradition. The system of 
education has been geared to equipping persons to take their 
place in relation to the elitist leadership. The church schools 
being generally superior have often been sought as a status 
boost to leadership positions. 

Schooling has generally been denied to the masses. Those 
from the large rural population that have had schooling have 
usually dropped out by Grade 3. What schooling they have had 
has made them discontent with their rural poverty. Many have 
seen their only hope for relief from despair lying in the cities 
and have drifted there only to find themselves unemployable. 
Roughly 30% of the population of the larger cities is made up 
of these unemployed pilgrims living in deplorable “‘shack- 
town” conditions on the outskirts. From among them come 
the hundreds, especially children, who literally make the 
streets their home and live by their wits. It is estimated that in 
Bogota alone there are 4000 trained professional thieves. 


What are the hopes? 


The ministries of education in the various areas are seeking 
radical reform. They are trying to break through the elitist 
tradition and provide education for the masses. In Columbia, 
they are developing a curriculum for rural children that is 
different from the curriculum for urban children, designed to 
relate them more to their environment, to keep the rural 
families ‘“‘on the farm” and help them cope with the problems 
of diminishing yields for expanding families. In Peru, the 
revolutionary army is undertaking land reform without which 
they feel reform in education would be futile. 

Others say that educational reform is not enough as long as 
it remains ‘schooling’ and conditions the masses to be 
submissive to oppression. They agree with Dr. Ivan Illich of 
the Centro Intercultural de Documentacion in Cuernavaca, 
Mexico, “that forcing all children to climb an open-ended 
education ladder cannot enhance equality but must favour the 
individual who starts out earlier, healthier, or better prepared; 
that enforced instruction deadens for most people the will for 
independent learning; and that knowledge treated as a com- 
modity, delivered in packages, and accepted as private pro- 
perty once it is acquired, must always be scarce.” It is their 
contention that the “‘age of schooling’ must be ended and the 
natural quest for learning be nurtured through access to the 
reality about which schooling now professes to teach. 

Systems of schooling are seen by many as perpetuating 
forms of oppression and opposed to education for liberation. 
Paulo Freire, in his The Pedagogy of the Oppressed, has set out 
proposals for education for liberation through a process which 
he calls “conscientization.” Impossible of translation into 
English it is a process by which persons are enabled to take 
hold of the reality of their historical situation and take 
responsibility for transforming it. There are many experiments 
now going on following his proposals. 

In addition to Illich and Freire the delegates also wrestled 
with the thinking of Dr. José Miguez Bonino and _ his 
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“Theology of Liberation.’ He also is seeking to replace the 
intellectualizing of life with reality, affirming that experience 
(or practice) is prior and our reflection upon it must follow. 
Therefore, revelation takes place in practicing the faith. 
Theology is not reflection upon the reflections of previous 
theologians nor the development of systems of thought, but 
reflection upon the truth discovered in obedience to the Spirit. 
God is calling his people to participate in true liberation for all 
humanity. As we enter into his activity he will be revealed. 
The socio-economic fields provide the tools for understanding 
and interpreting in such theological enquiry. While coming 
under severe criticism from a responding panel, Dr. Bonino 
was passionately defended and supported by the Latin 
Americans present. 


What are the ‘new perspectives for Christian education’? 


The forms of oppression which have developed within the 
military-industrial complex of Western capitalism and spread 
throughout the world by international corporate policies 
protected by (usually) U.S. arms, diplomacy and intrigue, were 
thrown into bold relief. It became easy to understand and 
identify with the concerns of the FLQ in Quebec and with 


those within our own society protesting against our 
“schooling” and our whole socio-economic system which is 
increasingly destructive of human values and of our ecological 
life-system. 

Some who remained rather aloof from the conference, 
maintaining a somewhat colonial attitude, accused the re- 
source people of being communist. No one who participated 
fully could fail to be aware of the deep Christian commitment 
openly confessed and expressed by the resource people, nor 
could they blind themselves or their feelings to the reality of 
oppression evident all around us, nor resist feeling the shame 
of our own complicity in it. 

There was no doubt in the minds of most present that 
Christian education, to retain the name Christian, must be 
derived from and geared to the reality in which we live, and 
can avoid being political only by denying the Christ our king, 
who announced his own ministry of the kingdom as “pro- 
claiming liberty to the captives.’’ Where this will lead us is not 
clear. But it is clear that Christian educators have been fully 
challenged regarding our complicity in the established order. 


Dr. Bailey, who is senior educational consultant for the board of 
Christian education, and Dr. Murdo Nicolson, moderator of the 
general assembly this year, were official delegates to this world assembly. 


RAR RR ARR RAR AK A KK KK AK YOU WERE ASKING? ers eee 


Our minister is a fine fellow 
and I really like him, but why, 
oh why, to be “relevant”? and 
“involved” (his favourite words) 
must he get himself into every civic 
dog-fight in our community ? 
A Ask him. 


thing from a fundamentalist to 
a modernist. What are you? 


A I have been called worse than 

either, maam, sandaelesam 
amazed to find the words 
“fundamentalist” and ‘‘modernist” 
used at all. In my own eyes I am 
simply a village pastor who by 
chance got into an executive post; a 
middle-of-the-road Presbyterian, a 
Westminster Confession of Faith 
man who believes in plain religion, 
biblically based, without frills, fads 
or fusses. I hope I am something 
like that in the Lord’s eyes. At my 
age, what I am in the church’s eyes 
may be interesting and _ will 
doubtless be amusing to me — if I 
ever find out. 


Fath tat A eae toh dems t pili tld taal toltd tok 


Q Do trustees of a congregation 
have to be members in full 
communion? 
A No. Section 149 of the Book 
of Forms says they should be, 
but does not make it mandatory. 
Perhaps the first reason for this 
comes from the Scottish Highland 
parishes where so few were — and 
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re) I have heard you called every- 


are — communicants but many 
were and are of unquestioned 
loyalty. ““Adherents” in our Cana- 
dian church are recognized without 
debate as part of the fact of a 
congregation and are eligible for 
election as trustees and managers. 


In the July-August Record 

there is an article by the Dean 
of Niagara on what he calls a 
presbytery in his area of the 
Anglican Church of Canada. What 
do you think of it? 


A | cannot but be pleased that 
Anglicans are thinking in this 
direction. As I have pointed 
out to Anglican friends, our 
presbyteries are much over-rated by 
them — the other fellow’s grass is 
always greener, you know. Our 
presbyteries are in deep trouble. 
They have, of necessity, moved far 
away from Reformation days. 
Today they have administrative 
duties not known in the 1600’s — 
Christian education, stewardship 
and budget, social concerns, and 
missions. Our _ presbyteries are 
unable to handle all the work-load 
given them by the superior courts. 
In the 1950’s I attempted a 
‘reform’ of our presbyteries, the 
gist of the reform being to hand 
these items over to a council 
composed of men and women in 
equal numbers from all the con- 
gregations, with the presbytery 


having only a technical veto if the 
council got out of line. In this 
scheme the presbyteries would have 
only the work of Reformation 
times — functions of legislation and 
appeal, ordinations and inductions, 
doctrinal matters and_ pastoral 
concerns. The presbyteries would 
have time, perhaps even leisure, to 
deal with such fundamental 
matters. | was roundly defeated on 
the whole project, but I believe we 
shall have to come to something 
like it. 

I mention these factors because 
the rector’s article indicates that 
the Anglicans are getting some 
results in a plan to spread wide the 
basis of administration. Bishops of 
my acquaintance are often over- 
whelmed with administrative 
details. What the rector says is 
good, real good. However, | am 
bound to say that in my opinion he 
hasn’t a presbytery. A presbytery 
has authority; a presbytery ordains 
and inducts; a presbytery considers 
doctrine, and a presbytery consists 
of ordained people, teaching elders 
(ministers) and ruling elders. These 
factors — and they are essential in 


the Presbyterian definition of ‘pres- 


bytery’ — are missing from the 
rector’s set-up as reported by him. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, Suite 802, 15 Tangreen 
Court, Willowdale, Ont. Include 
name and address, for information 
only. 


eno Sore pp ase e yah mren ape tae pani ie ratane? 
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BY P. WINNIFRED ROWLES 


@ With social action assuming such an important place today 
in the work of many churches, the story of Saskatoon 
Friendship Inn is a good example of ecumenicity at work. At 
11:00 A.M. daily the faces of a lot of people turn toward the 
door of 619 — 20th Street West in Saskatoon. These people 
know that for over two years there has been a good hot meal 
at Friendship Inn for all who come to that door. The meal is 
the first step in a program designed to help people whose lives 
seem to be lacking in meaning and purpose. Money to support 
Friendship Inn comes from many faiths, volunteers from 
different churches take turns, week by week, providing 
kitchen help. 

Friendship Inn was the result of a study which was begun in 
Saskatoon in 1967 when a committee of laymen and ministers 
from the Inner City Church Council began studying the 
question of poverty in the city. From the Presbyterian church, 
George Cairns was one of the members of that original 
committee. Anglican, Lutheran, Roman Catholic and United 
Churches are also represented on the board and James Tait, 
from St. Andrews Presbyterian Church represents them on the 
present board of directors. 

It was on March 3, 1969 that the first hot meal was served 
at Friendship Inn and it was Rev. R. A. Davidson who drew up 
at the door with a load of plates, cups and other dishes in time 
for the first meal to be served. During 1970 the number of 
meals totalled 45,989; in the summer the daily servings were 
over 200 each noon and, as more and more transient youth 
moves from city to city across Canada, the meal estimate for 
1971 is over 54,000. 

Coffee is available almost all the time and there usually are 
a few men sitting together playing cribbage or checkers or the 
occasional game of solitaire. The Inn has mushroomed into a 
clubroom for many out-of-work people who are glad of an 
escape hatch from their uninviting living quarters. Welfare 
cheques, if a person is sufficiently lucky as to be on the 
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welfare roll, do not stretch beyond minimum necessities. It is 
said that poverty is the most explosive force in the world 
today, and it is with the poverty in the lives of many people 
that Friendship Inn is trying to deal. 

The director of Friendship Inn frequently refers people to 
the community agencies that can best help them in their 
efforts to re-establish themselves in a productive life. Often 
they are directed to Manpower or to the Unemployment 
Insurance Office. Some need the City Welfare Department and 
others the John Howard Society. Many are processed through 
the Medical, Dental or Legal Clinics which are operating within 
the Inn itself. 

Saskatoon is a university city and one of the delightful 
developments from Friendship Inn has been the response of 
the students in different professional colleges who apparently 
want to do something practical for the less-fortunate people of 
society. Since November 1967 the students from the College 
of Law have been staffing a free legal clinic to provide counsel 
for people who qualify under one or other definition of 
poverty, and who seem unable to get help through existing 
channels. 

In January 1971 students from the Medical College opened 
a medical clinic and, later the same year students from the 
young College of Dentistry opened a clinic to run in 
conjunction with the medical clinic. Each of these clinics 
serves as a referral centre for the established services and each 
operates under the strict supervision of recognized professional 
men in the particular field of service. Many of the Inn’s 
patrons are so completely alienated from society that they are 
unwilling to present themselves at the regular “establishment” 
services. 

Alcohol plays a part in the breakdown of a number of the 
people who come to Friendship Inn and frequent referrals are 
made to the Alcoholism Commission of Saskatchewan. No 
drinking is tolerated within the building and a sign above the 
entrance reads: 

‘Absolutely no alcoholic beverages allowed in this building, 

on you or in you. Anyone obviously under the influence of 

alcohol will be politely told to get the hell out.” 

Meetings of Alcoholics Anonymous are held on Monday 
evenings at the Inn. Monday is ladies’ sewing night and 
Wednesday evenings have been considered as family night, 
with free films for all comers. 

In his report at the 1971 annual meeting of Friendship Inn, 
the chairman of the board said, ““We have people of different 
faiths working together on a common project, — an accom- 
plishment that represents a breakdown in the traditional 
prejudices and suspicions between churches in the city.” He 
pointed out that, through the help of volunteer workers and 
through generous contributions of food, the 46,000 meals 
served in 1970 had been done at an approximate cost of 17 
cents per meal. It may be a long time till we can get all 
Christians to WORSHIP together but if we can at least get 
ourselves to WORK together it is an important step in the right 
direction. 

Revitalization of human beings is the object of the Inn and, 
if it were to be considered merely a soup kitchen, its purpose 
would be lost. Many individuals, because of their immediate 
physical and emotional needs are close to the point of moral 
and spiritual bankruptcy. Often they need jobs. All need new 
hope. Whether or not they gain a job, many of them, through 
their association with the Inn, have gained new confidence. 
Our responsibility at Friendship Inn is to help people find 
deeper satisfaction within their own lives. The board of 
directors and the staff are trying to make of Friendship Inn a 
place where people will truly find friendship. * 
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BY GEORGE JOHNSTON 


w Inside the German Reich during the first three months of 
1945 Albert Speer, the genius of war production, was seeking 
ways to sabotage the scorched earth policy of his fuhrer, Adolf 
Hitler, and indeed even planning to assassinate his leader and 
end the war. By March 29th his very life was at stake when 
Hitler gave him 24 hours to decide if any glimmer of hope 
remained for Germany, and if there were, for Speer to remain 
a loyal member of the Nazi government. 

In this predicament Speer composed a desperate letter to 
Hitler, but he never managed to present it. But he tells us in 
his Memoirs what he wrote, including these two paragraphs: 

My feeling is that if I should quit my post at this critical 

moment, even at your orders, I would be guilty of deserting 

the German people, not to speak of my loyal associates. 

Nevertheless, I am duty-bound to tell you bluntly and 

without embellishment how the course of events looks to 

me, irrespective of the possible consequences for me. 

Unlike so many of your co-workers I have always spoken 

frankly to you, and I shall continue to do so .... 

I believe in the future of the German people. I believe in 

a Providence that is just and inexorable, and thus I believe 
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in God. It pained me deeply during the victorious days of 

1940 to see how many among our leaders were losing their 

inner integrity. This was the moment when we should have 

commended ourselves to Providence by our decency and 
inner modesty...But during those months we were 
weighed in the balance and found too light for ultimate 

victory . . . (Inside the Third Reich, p.454). 

I don’t think we should dismiss that confession with too 
much cynicism, though it is well known that Hitler himself 
used to insist that, while he was no devout church-goer and 
was very hostile to the Catholic Church as such, he believed in 
Providence as well as the eternal glory of Germany. I am 
willing to take Speer at his word. Notice, then, this man’s 
recognition that there is a Power in history, a Power not 
human, that is active for the rise and fall of empires: that there 
are moral forces in the universe which effect nemesis for the 
wicked and result in disaster for those who know the truth but 
are disobedient. 

Historians and theologians will remind us that this is 
precisely the kind of recognition that the great Hebrew 
prophets had in the 8th century before Christ, as they watched 
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Hosea preached 
before a vacancy 
committee, 
would they 
simply hear that 
God is a 


God of mercy? 


Committee | 


the rise and fall of Assyria and other imperial powers — Amos, 
Hosea, Micah and Isaiah of Jerusalem. 

Sir George Adam Smith and Dr. Fleming James have both 
put in a nutshell the characteristic proclamations of these 
prophets: 

the demand for social justice in Amos; 

the call for a humble walk with God in Micah; 

Isaiah’s magnificent sense of the holiness of God; 

Hosea’s emphasis on the grace and love of God. 

Yes, it is commonly held that Hosea is the prophet of chesed, 
covenant mercy, loving-kindness, divine grace. 

If Hosea was to preach before a vacancy committee, would 
they simply hear that God is a God of mercy? Not at all. For 
part of the answer is in the following passage: 

Ephraim shall be laid waste when the day comes for 

punishment; 

I pronounce certain doom for the tribes of Israel. 

The leaders of Judah are like men who displace the 

boundary mark; 


I mean to pour my anger out on them in a flood. 
Ephraim is an oppressor, he tramples on justice, 
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so set is he on his pursuit of nothingness. 
Very well, I myself will be like a festering sore to 
Ephraim and as a canker to the house of Judah... 


For I mean to be like a panther to Ephraim, 
like a young lion to the house of Judah; 
I, yes I, will tear them to pieces and go my way, 
I will carry off my prey that no one can snatch from me... 


What am I to do with you, O Ephraim? 

What am | to do with you, O Judah? 

This love of yours is like a morning cloud, like the dew 
that quickly disappears. 

This is why I have torn them in pieces by my prophets, 
why I slaughtered them with the words of my mouth. 

For what I want is love, not sacrifice; knowledge of God, 
not burnt offerings. 


If Albert Speer had read his letter to Hitler at their 
interview, he would never have emerged from the bunker alive. 
If Hosea were to say such things to a vacancy committee, he 
would never get a gospel call to be a minister! 


Weighed in the Balance. 

For Hosea too talks about an inexorable moral Providence. 
In his own day, about 735 B.C., he was preaching in the 
context of a nation’s faith. Their God was Yahweh. He was 
their Saviour. He was the dependable One, the holy One, the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; the God of Moses, who 
keeps covenant and mercy from one generation to another; the 
God of the miraculous Exodus who had forced the Pharaoh to 
let his people go. And now this prophet Hosea was talking 
about their destruction! The pus, the suppuration, and the 
canker of their national life sprang from their God. He acts in 
history like a panther, like a lion, to maul his prey, to put an 
end to the people’s life. They too had been weighed in the 
balance and found to be unworthy of survival. It was their 
God that would tear them to pieces! 

Oh, in truth, Herr Albert Speer, you could have found your 
text even in Hosea. No wonder that the Nazis forbade the 
Christian preachers of Germany to get their texts from the Old 
Testament prophets. Mercy indeed. Nothing but grace? 

And today, I suppose, some of you here might want to 
wear Hosea’s mantie and prophesy to the nations about their 
policies in Vietnam, in the Middle East, in Latin America; or 
somewhere obvious like that; to remind them that there is a 
spiritual Power at work in the universe to destroy the policies, 
the operations, and sometimes even the national identity of 
any people who pretend to godliness and yet live in devilry. 

I want to suggest to you that it is not only in the secular 
world far away that we should listen for the echo of Hosea. 
Israel was a religious entity, not simply one of the nations, a 
political union. Hosea wasn’t worried only about her foreign 
policy and entanglements in war. 


Today therefore we would do well to consider if the 
message of Hosea bears on our religious situation. This is a 
time of decline and fall perhaps for religious institutions like 
the church. No longer can it dictate the curricula of education 
or the length of miniskirts on the streets of Quebec or London 
or Paris. No longer is the church in the western world 
advancing year by year to success and glory. Some clergymen 
are dropping out from ecclesiastical to secular service. Church 
schools must fight to stay alive. Students for the ministry in 
many communions are coming forward in penny numbers. 

We could blame some of this on rapid social change: but 
that won’t do. We could find a scapegoat in the evil genius in 
technology; the source of corruption in the invasion of 
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government and police into our private lives; the unsettlement 
as something caused by the foolish rising hopes of people in 
the third world (including the urban core of North American 
cities); our ecclesiastical loss of nerve in the patent lust of our 
own young people for distant Asiatic, mystical cults: anything 
but the faith of their parents and their native land. But none 
of these will do. For we have too often failed those who took 
our profession for real, our words for truth. 

Is it not possible therefore that the word of God spoken by 
Hosea, modulated and transposed no doubt, still holds good: 
that God himself can be a destructive Power in history when 
his own folk flout his just and holy and loving ways? 


The Response of Religion 

In Hosea 5: 8 to 6: 6, the passage that is the focus for this 
address, there is a quite specific reference to what we may call 
the ecclesiastical situation. 

Unfortunately every Scot is liable to misunderstand it, 
because Scots are brought up to sing it as the 30th paraphrase: 
“Come, let us to the Lord our God with contrite hearts 
return”; it is highly recommended for Ash Wednesday or the 
first Sunday in Lent, not to say any day of national 
repentance. We were all led to assume that returning to God in 
the words of Hosea is ‘‘a good thing”’, very right and proper if 
not man’s chief end. 

How wrong the whole thing is! It is based on a nice 
amendment to the original that advises us to take with us on 
the return journey “‘contrite hearts”. But Hosea said no such 
thing. Hosea is chastising Israel for talking about return as a 
substitute for the real thing. So you will find in the Jerusalem 
Bible and the New English Bible an essential highway sign 
which reads: ‘J/srael’s short-lived and shallow repentance.”’ 

The response of religion in the crisis of the nation’s history 
was nothing but a hollow mockery that sounded fine. Much of 
religion is made of that kind of stuff; for in fact the nationals 
who have got into serious trouble are the self-same folk who 
are supposed to repent. If they had wanted to please God in 
the first place, there would have been no crisis. To our 
grievous discomfort we must realize that religion is no stranger 
to complacency. The too-easy assumption about the gracious 
love of God is not Hosea’s, but Israel’s: 

We will offer sacrifices, we will make burnt offerings. 

God will bandage up our wounds and revive us. 

In a day or two his light will dawn, 

his refreshing rains will come: 

it’s a sure thing! 

All we have to do is visit the temple and get the priests to 

say the liturgy of repentance. 

What has such verbiage, such complacent prayer, to do witha 
stupid and sinful foreign policy? The great king of Assyria 
won't be deflected by Israel’s piety in the temple. 

What has this liturgy to do with the terrible items on the 
indictment brought by this same Hosea against  I[srael? 
Widespread injustice, cheating, idolatry, affluent luxury, sheer 
dishonesty? Any vacancy committee that wants a minister will 
have to reckon that your Hosea can be very nasty and that he 
hits the target of social and personal evil. Today, for example, 
he would have something to say about ecology, urban and 
rural slums, automobile and smog pollution, the high cost of 
dying, the pros and cons of abortion on demand, the drug 
culture, and so on. Many voices are raised on such issues on 
T.V. and radio, in newspapers and magazines, in parliament, 
and some churches. They are not all of them prophetic voices 
speaking in the name of God. But amidst the clamour we need 
someone like Hosea to remind us who are religious that you do 
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not solve social problems by reciting the liturgy of repentance. 

When you mention Vietnam or the Suez Canal in your 
prayers, you have not necessarily done anything to remedy the 
war situation. Politicians certainly pay no attention, and 
apparently the prayers have little effect even on God. Most of 
us have mentioned Vietnam and Suez to him quite frequently 
since 1948. With Hosea as preacher, we would at least be 
delivered from the charge of irrelevance. Words without heart 
go nowhere; and petitions without realistic plans are liable to 
become garbage. God does not work cheap miracles to save the 
Alaska slope or the lives of the Eskimos. We who are church 
professionals really don’t like to hear that, especially if our 
liturgy of repentance, praise and intercession is hallowed by 
adding the name of Jesus Christ. 


The Order of Priorities 

Nevertheless, it is only fair to note that Hosea was not 
attacking religion and the cult. He still believed in God, and a 
God who uses prophets as spokesmen to tear down and to 
build up. For Hosea, as for Jesus and for Christians, 
Providence is committed to the covenant and will never 
forsake his people. “How can I give you up, O Ephraim? How 
can I surrender you, O Israel? For | am God and not a man, 
the Holy One in your midst.” 

Aye, in spite of our solemn penitence worded nicely in 
liturgical repetition; in spite of the gratitude and praise 
hymned so tunefully with the help of Johann Sebastian Bach 
or Donald Swann or Bob Dylan but translated so dismally into 
life; in spite of every broken promise, this God does not give 
up. How lucky the vacancy committee that finds one of God’s 
spokesmen like Hosea on its short leet! 

God seems to be committed still to spokesmen, and some 
of you want to serve him in that ministry. Do not then, I 
beseech you, turn the word into an opiate of the people, 
offering short, simple solutions, disguising the cost of redemp- 
tion, encouraging religious answers to the perplexing questions 
that confront us all. Tell the vacancy committee that Hosea is 
your image of a contemporary ministry, with his dire warnings 
as well as his accent on gracious love. So your ministry may 
have to be destructive, not always comforting, since our 
Reformed and Presbyterian tradition still insists that reforma- 
tion is a continual process, and it begins at the house of God. 

“What I want is loyalty, not sacrifice; knowledge of God 
rather than burnt offerings”, said God to Hosea. The order of 
priorities is still the same. Martin Luther King would say so if 
he were alive. For he clothed that message with his life, and 
the price of loyalty was his martyrdom. Ivan Illich is saying 
this today, as he calls for a distinctively Christian note to be 
sounded and for churches to do their own thing. He is not the 
most popular priest in Mexican Catholicism. You can think of 
others who belong to the breed, Berrigans, Eliots, MacLeods. 
And to this company belongs no lesser leader than Jesus of 
Nazareth himself, in whose service you graduates intend to 
venture. 

May you go in the tradition of Hosea and his fellows, to 
open eyes that are blind, to release feet that are paralyzed, to 
encourage brains that are indolent, to teach discrimination 
that will set loyalty above religion and the true love of God 
and neighbour above all ceremony; to disturb if need be, and 
always finally and always best of all to keep on comforting 
men, women and kids with the gospel of gracious love in the 
Providence that shapes our ends “rough hew them how we 
will” .* 

(Adapted from the address given to the graduating class at The 
Presbyterian College by the dean of the faculty of religious studies 
at McGill University.) 
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“|. in everything make your requests known to God in prayer and 
petition with thanksgiving’ (N.E.B.) Philippians 4:6. 


™ Because of printing deadlines this article is written in 
mid-summer. Summer reading, for the writer, included two 
books of interest. The one, Look to the North Star, is the 
biography of the Rev. William King, a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, and originator of the idea of 
establishing a Canadian place of refuge for negro slaves prior to 
and following upon the civil war in the U.S.A. His dream 
became a reality in the establishment of the community of 
Buxton in southwestern Ontario — the northern terminus of 
the Underground Railroad. 

The second book, an autobiography of Mahalia Jackson, 
Movin’ on up, tells of her birth in the shanty-town section of 
New Orleans, and of her growth to womanhood on Chicago’s 
South Side. It is the story of finding self-fulfilment in the 
singing of the gospel songs that have a common appeal to 
black and white alike. 

Born the grand-daughter of slaves from the cotton belt, she 
says that her given name of Mahalia derives from the biblical 
Hebrew for “‘Blessed by the Lord.” Of her singing she says “I'll 
never give up my gospel songs for the blues. Blues are the 
songs of despair, but gospel songs are the songs of hope. When 
you sing them you are delivered of your burden. You have a 
feeling that there is a cure for what’s wrong.” 

On October 11 we Canadians celebrate thanksgiving. The 
words of another representative of a down-trodden people come 
to this writer’s mind. The people, of course, are the Jews, their 
representative, the tent-maker from Damascus, Paul. Words of 
his that seem particularly relevant appear at the head of this 
article. 

Do Paul’s words seem reasonable to you? “In everything 
... thanksgiving?”’ “In everything?” Those of us who question 
the need of new translations of the New Testament Greek into 
modern English should read again this passage from 
Philippians, comparing the New English Bible version, for 
example, with one of the older and more familiar versions. 

Whereas older versions suggest that Paul wrote, “I have 
learned in whatsoever state | am therewith to be content” 
(verse 11), newer versions surely truer to the apostle’s meaning 
suggest, “I have learned to find resources in myself whatever 
my circumstances.” The older versions make Paul sound like a 
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New Testament Andrea del Sarto (Remember? “I am peaceful 
as old age tonight. I regret little. | would change still less.’’) 
This is not an attitude to be coveted by any Christian. Surely 
there was much in the world, much in his own life, and year, 
much even in the New Testament church that Paul would have 
radically changed! Yet he who knew what it was like both “‘to 
be brought low, and. . . to have plenty” remained confident in 
the face of all things, saying (verse 13), “I have strength for 
anything through him who gives me power.” No wonder such 
a one could also say that in everything with all his requests he 
also offered thanks! He was, after all, ‘‘a man in Christ.” 

What relevance has all this to us in this season of the year? 
Many of us in all honesty ask, ““What grounds have [ for 
thanksgiving?” We are none of us able for long to hang on to 
youth, beauty and weaith, much less to health and life. Many 
sorely tried feel absolutely bereft of grounds for thanksgiving. 
While none of us may ever know why half of the world 
appears blessed, with the other half under a curse, it is but one 
more incentive for us to “get the word around” — the word of 
life and good news for all people. 

Yet with all of the losses and crosses many of the oppressed 
around the world have nonetheless been able to sing provided 
that their faith was strong — the Jews in exile and the negroes 
in slavery. Mahalia Jackson’s troubled people have long joined 
together in the words of “Nobody knows the trouble I’ve 
scene: 

But in even that emotion-filled song each chorus ends with 
the triumphant, “Glory! Hallelujah!” 

If you have faith to equal theirs you will be able to join 
with Paul in thanksgiving. 


PRAYER: 


O God, whose ways are past finding out, we know that you 
are able to make all things work together for the good of those 
who love you. Help us to see, behind even those things that 
test our strength and try our spirits, the proof of your great 
love. Enable us to see in our weakness, how you would teach 
us to rely on your resources more than on our own. So reveal 
your love in Jesus Christ for each of us that with the ancient 
mystic and poet we may be able to bless the Lord with all our 
soul. In Jesus’ name. Amen.* /BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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@ Many questions have been asked since the 97th general 
assembly in June approved the plan of the organization and 
planning committee report on “The Integration of the 
Administration of the General Board of Missions and the 
Women’s Missionary Societies, Eastern and Western Divisions.” 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada is developing a new era 
in missions as the administration of all mission work comes 
under the new board of world missions. 


When? 


The effective schedule comes in three stages — 

1. Following the establishment of the board during the 
1971 assembly, it will meet next month. The executive was 
given full powers to act until then. The staff of the general 
board of missions, together with the national director and the 
overseas director of the Women’s Missionary Society (W.D.) 
constitute the new staff of the board of world missions 
(B.W.M.) Mrs. A. G. Thompson of Stouffville, Ontario was 
named as vice-chairman. The present staff include: Dr. E. H. 
Johnson, Dr. H. A. Doig, Rev. J. C. Cooper, Rev. A. 
MacSween, Rev. M. Ransom, Rev. E. Roberts, Miss Mary 
Whale, Miss Gigl]lo Kelly. 

2. The second stage is effective January Ist, 1972, when 
the missionary staff of the W.M.S. Eastern and Western 
Divisions, both overseas and home, become part of the B.W.M. 
staff. The W.M.S. groups will decide which of their personnel 
will join the B.W.M., but those involved only in Christian 
education will not be included. 

3. The third stage will be a comprehensive plan which will 
become effective when the general secretary comes on staff, 
after his or her appointment by the 98th general assembly, 
June 1972. 


Why? 


As a result of an overture from the Atlantic Synod in 1969 
which called for the integration of mission work, a committee 
under the leadership of Dr. G. D. Johnston, with Dr. A. L. 
MacKay and Dr. D. T. Evans met with representatives of the 
W.M.S. and general board of missions. They recommended to 
the 1970 general assembly that one administration for all 
mission work, both home and overseas, was to be desired. The 
reasons for this move help us to understand the ‘“‘Why?” 

1. The 44 presbyteries in our church would make their 
requests to one board for personnel and financial grants 
instead of separately to the general board of missions and the 
Women’s Missionary Society as formerly. 

2. In our overseas fields, the national churches would write 
to one board for personnel and financial grants instead of the 
three agencies as formerly. 

3. There would be a common policy for mission workers 
overseas and in Canada. 

4. The general board of missions under the leadership of 
Dr. A. H. Johnston, had streamlined many of its procedures 
and it had felt that there should be one board, with many of 
the home and overseas concerns more fully integrated. 

5. While the need for co-ordination is of the utmost 
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importance, the need for flexibility in this age is well known 
to all of us, as more lay and ordained people and financial 
resources are available for specialized types of ministry. 


How? 


This integration will become effective through the de- 
dicated efforts of the members of the board of world missions 
composed of 21 persons from across Canada, plus the eight 
Synod conveners, nine members and the president of the 
W.M.S. (W.D.), (nominated by the W.M.S. (W.D.), and three 
members nominated by the W.M.S. (E.D.) and all appointed 
by the general assembly, together with a loyal and responsible 
administrative staff. During 1971 and 1972 the board will 
work to attain administrative integration and an effective 
policy for our mission task in the 70’s. 


How can you help? 


In meetings already held during the summer period, the 
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- AND MRS. 
NALD A. UNGER 


indications are that the work of the new board of world 
missions can be carried forward during this interim period. It 
will work for the benefit of our mission in Canada and with 
our sister churches overseas. 

— You can help by your continued interest in the work of 
spreading the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

— You can help by your prayers for the board members 
and the staff as they work out the policy and procedures 
which will make our mission work more effective at home in 
Canada and in the regions beyond our shores. 

— You can help by your prayers as the new secretary for 
the board of world missions is sought, praying that the 
Presbyterian Church will obtain wise and courageous leader- 
ship in the person of the new secretary. 

— You can help by your continued financial support to the 
general assembly budget. The mission task is not smaller 
today. All of us realize that much more needs to be done for 
Christ and his kingdom, because there are more people in the 
world. 

— You can help if you are a member of the Women’s 


REV. AND MRS. 
ROBERT D. WILSON 


under the Presbyterian Church of Nigeria. They will 
probably be assigned to the Queen Elizabeth Hospital in 
Umuahia. 

The Ungers have just completed a two year assign- 
ment under the University of Manitoba at Fort 
Churchill, Manitoba. Born in Rosthern, Saskatchewan, 
Dr. Unger, a member of Mayfair Mennonite Church, 
Saskatoon, studied for one year at the Canadian 
Mennonite Bible College in Winnipeg and then obtained 
his B.A., B.Ed. and M.D. degrees at the University of 
Saskatchewan in Saskatoon. 

Mrs. Unger was born in Altona, Manitoba and is a 
graduate of the School of Nursing in:Brandon, holding 
diplomas in registered, psychiatric and practical nursing. 
While in Fort Churchill with her husband she served as 
supervisor of a transient centre attached to the Fort 
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Missionary Society, because the Society will continue 


function as a body interested in the furtherance of the 
Christian message. Your study can become wider as you take a 
greater interest in all the missionaries of the church at home 
and abroad. Now you have an interest in them all, whereas 
previously there were some missionary staff who were in a 
special sense yours because you paid them directly. The 
financial needs continue as the W.M.S. funds will be used along 
with the assembly budget funds for the mission work of The 


Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


to 


— You can help by your personal commitment to the 


lordship of Christ and the furtherance of the Christian faith 
Canada and abroad. 


in 


A new era has begun in Presbyterian missions as we work 


together in this new venture and share in the common task 
making Jesus Christ known as saviour and Lord. * 


of 


BY GEORGE MALCOLM 


THE AUTHOR is the chairman of the new board of world missions. 


Churchill Hospital. 

The Rev. Robert D. and Mrs. Wilson, were also 
appointed to serve in the field of church development 
under the Presbyterian Church of Nigeria. Mr. Wilson 
will do the work of an ordained missionary under the 
direction of the Nigerian Church, probably in the Lagos 
or Ibadan area. 

Rev. Bob Wilson was born in Saskatoon, receiving his 
Bachelor of Commerce degree from the University of 
Saskatchewan and graduating with his B.D. from Knox 
College in 1968. Before that he was a cost accountant 
with Dupont of Canada Limited, and later, a personnel 
officer in the Federated Co-Operatives of Alberta. After 
graduation he went to the charge of Wainwright and 
Chauvin where he has served up to the time of his 
appointment overseas. 

Mrs. Wilson (Sheila), was born jin Scotland and 
received business college training in Saskatoon and then 
went on to obtain her diploma in nursing from the 
University of Saskatchewan. She has had four years 
nursing experience and has been active in youth work in 
her husband’‘s pastorate. 

The Rev. Donald W. MacKay who recently returned 
from his assignment in Italy with the World Council of 
Churches team was also appointed ta Nigeria in response 
to an urgent request from the church there, to serve as 
an ordained missionary in the important city of Port 
Harcourt. He will serve as pastor of the _ local 
Presbyterian congregation and take part in_ the 
ecumenical Port Harcourt project, which is an overall 
plan to serve the various economic, social and religious 
needs of the city. * 
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Action on Pakistan 


A declaration of concern for the 
threatening disaster in India/Pakistan was 
issued in Toronto in August, signed by 
distinguished men and women represen- 
tative of many facets of public life. 

The declaration calls for an immediate 
end to all killing, achieved by a political 
settlement. It urges all governments to 
terminate military deliveries to Pakistan 
immediately, and to suspend economic 
aid. It asks that all possible resources for 
famine relief be channelled through the 
United Nations. It demands immediate 
intervention to save the life of Sheik 
Mujibar Rahman. 

Included among the signers of the 
declaration were Hugh Keenleyside, 
Chester Ronning, Chester Bowles, John 
Kenneth Galbraith, Prof. Nurul Hassam 
of India, Archbishop Edward Scott, Rev. 
Dre Ernest Palong, and Reve Dian, 
Johnson. 


Pakistani relief 


The latest figures from the Canadian 
Council of Churches show that $168,015 
has been contributed for relief of 
Pakistani refugees. 

Of that amount $9,822.47 was given 
by The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
through the Committee on Inter-Church 
Aid, Refugee and World Service, which is 
still receiving contributions from con- 
gregations and individuals. 


African women seek 
active role in church 


African women believe they have a 
contribution to make towards solving 
some of the social and political problems 
affecting their countries, the women’s 
seminar held in Lome, Togo showed. It 
was sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches and the All Africa Conference 
of Churches. 

Two of the women’s primary concerns 
were the content of education and the 
conflict between modern culture and 
traditional customs, some of which 
degrade women. They were anxious that 
education should not alienate children 
from their parents and looked to 
Christianity for guidance as to what to 
retain in their African heritage. Specifical- 
ly, they wanted the church to be more 
vocal on the treatment of widows. 

While the 45 women from 14 African 
countries varied widely in age and 
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cultural background, they had a positive 
attitude towards change and a will to 
attack such problems as racism, refugees 
and rural development as well as to 
receive instruction on nutrition, family 
planning and health care. 


Protestants in Portugal 


NonCatholics in Portugal will hence- 
forth be protected from  discrimina- 
tion in employment and their children 
can secure exemption from Catholic 
instruction in public schools under a new 
law passed by the Portuguese assembly. 
To obtain protection a denomination 
must prove it has at least 500 adherents. 


The church in Tatwan 


About a year ago, the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan decided to withdraw 
from the World Council of Churches. 
Now, in a new declaration, the church 
states: We feel that our faith was in- 
adequately expressed in last year’s state- 
ment. 

Under the heading “We believe in one 
holy catholic church’, the statement 
says: “Although we withdrew from the 
World Council of Churches in July 1970, 
we still believe that in Christ we have 
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spiritual fellowship with those through- 
out the world who believe in him as their 
saviour, and have unity with them.” 

The statement contains a challenge to 
“fight against materialism, atheism, all 
injustice and the power of inhumanity,” 
and it expresses the hope that the nations 
of the world will strive to establish 
righteousness and work for the happiness 
of all humanity. 


Centennial in Mexico 


Preparations are well under way for 
next year’s celebration or the centenary 
of the National Presbyterian Church of 
Mexico. A pre-centenary assembly has 
outlined a 13-point program which rather 
than being retrospective, emphasizes the 
church’s commitment to the future. 

The department of Christian education 
of the church will shortly publish a basic 
training course for church members; 
teaching material for adult Sunday 
schools will be completely updated and 
young people’s organizations will gear 
their programs for next year to the 
centenary celebrations. 

An appeal has been launched to 
finance specialist ministries, missionary 
and evangelistic campaigns, and the 


publication of centenary literature. 
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as their offering at the outdoor Communion service. 

The money will be used to buy goats! These are raised by women of the village churches, 
and their sale produces their most significant cash income. During the war thousands were lost, 
and even precious breeding goats were sold to buy food for the children. For women left penniless 
when Biafran currency was declared worthless, the price of new breeding goats is astronomical — 


$15 each. 


Mr. N. A. Ndu, former head of the Rural Development Agency of the Eastern Nigerian govern- 
ment, writes, ‘There is nothing that would give our women greater psychological encouragement 
than to have their goats again. Goats mean money to our women, but they also have something 
of the same place in our society as dogs do in yours — the compounds and village squares seem 
empty without them. In Ohafia Central, where before every family had goats — literally hundreds 
— there are now not up to 20 goats remaining.’’ He has set up a “‘revolving goat’’ project by which 
women receiving a goat bought from gifts from abroad return the first female offspring, which 
in turn goes to another woman under the same arrangement 

Those wishing to contribute may do so through the Committee on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee 
and World Service, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ont. 
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Thousands of students have enrolled in 
a correspondence course, aimed at 
mobilizing the church’s young people in 
mission and evangelism. 

The first missionaries from the Pres- 
byterian Church, in the USA landed in 
Veracruz inl1872. The first general synod 
met in 1901; the first general assembly of 
the National Presbyterian Church was 
called in 1947. 


Church built in ten days 


A new Presbyterian church building 
was erected at Isiai in the New Hebrides 
in ten days, and a new manse was almost 
completed. This was the three weeks’ 
work record of an 18-strong group of 
Maori and Pakeha volunteers who went 
from New Zealand to the New Hebrides’ 
island of Tanna recently. 

The church has a corrugated iron 
gabled roof, block walls and a coral floor. 
As there is no sand on the island, con- 
crete was made with coral. 

At the opening service, the leader of 
the New Zealand volunteer group, Mr. 
Tom Takao, an elder, preached the 
sermon, which was translated into the 
language of the Isiai people by the district 
pastor, the Rev. N. Silas. 


Closer fellowship urged 


A former chairman of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, Dr. 
James I. McCord of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, has urged that churches of 
Presbyterian and Lutheran tradition 
declare themselves in pulpit and aitar 
fellowship. This would be one step 
towards eventual merger of world 
Lutheran and Reformed bodies, he said 
following an address delivered to a 
theological conference at St. Olaf College 
(American Lutheran), Northfield, 
Minnesota. 

Dr. McCord reported that top USS. 
Lutheran and Presbyterian church leaders 
plan to meet informally in New York to 
see what should be done to implement a 
conclusion reached by theologians of the 
two confessional families that there were 
“no insuperable obstacles” to an 
exchange of pastors and communion 
being received in churches of the other 
confession. 


A dual celebration 


Homecoming ‘71 Sunday in 
Saskatchewan, July 4, was 
themeoccasionss Of ta adual 
celebration in St. Andrew’s, 
“North Battleford. The con- 
gregation welcomed _ the 
return of the Rev. I. R. Carroll of Selkirk, 
Manitoba, a former ‘minister, and 
honoured Mr. Cameron Ross McIntosh 
who celebrated his 100th birthday on 
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YOUR LOVE 
WITH A 


Choose a waiting child from 
one of the countries where 
there is a desperate need. This 
can be the beginning of a warm 
personal relationship between 
vou and a needy girl or boy. 
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Fill out the sponsor form below 
indicating any special 
preference you may have, or 
allow us to choose a child for 
you who urgently needs a 
sponsor. 
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You pay only $12 per month. A 
sponsorship may be carried for as. 
long as you wish. However, 
financial situations can change 
unexpectedly so you are free to 
cancel if necessary. 
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The child you sponsor will know 
who you are, and you will 
receive a recent snapshot, a 
personal history, and 
information about the 
orphanage, school or project 
where your child receives help. 


Your love and interest circles the globe when you write 

direct to your child and your letters are answered. 
Correspondence is translated in our overseas field offices— 
your receive the original letter and the English translation. 
Will you help a needy child? Some countries of greatest need are: 
India, Taiwan, Pakistan, Africa, Brazil, Mexico. (Or let us choose 
a child for you from our emergency list). 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly 


| I wish to “sponsor” a boy () girl (1 for 
| one year in 
(Name Country ) 

a I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
| Enclosed is payment for the 

full year [ first month (] 
| I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
| to help by giving $ eae 
§ Nia eae es tere ee eek eer Sd ete ; 
ry A dresses ee cree 

Place ..... Wied .. Province 
L P-10-71 


= =CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA== 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


CCF is experienced, effi- © 
cient, economical and | 
conscientious. Approved = 
by the Income Tax ; 
Branch of the Dept. of | 
Revenue, Ottawa, 
approved by U.S. State 
Department Advisory 
Commission on Voluntary ag re 
Foreign Aid. Christian ee a 
Children’s Fund has been “a 
helping children around ee 
the world since 1938 and at present assists 
over 90,000 children in more than 700 
Homes and projects in over 50 countries. 


July 7. Mr. McIntosh served the congrega- 
tion as representative elder and church 
school superintendent for many years. An 
acknowledgement plaque was presented 
at a luncheon following the worship 
service. Rev. L. Fourney is the minister. 
Mr. McIntosh, who had served the 
church in many ways, including several 
years as a member of the assembly’s 
Record committee, died on August 8. 


Sod turned for 
new Fernie House 
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AT THE SOD-TURNING the plans for the 
new Fernie House were examined by Mrs. 
James H. Williams of Glenview Church, 
Dr. E. A. Thomson, senior clerk of the general 
assembly, and J. Farrugia, the architect. 


Government and _ church officials 
gathered in Pickering, Ontario, on August 
18 for the turning of the sod for the new 
Fernie House home for boys. 

George Fernie, chairman of the first 
board, after whom the house is named, 
turned the first sod at 562 Rosebank 
Road. 

Rev. Dr. James Williams, minister of 
Glenview Church, Toronto, was chair- 
man. The Rev. John Waldie, clerk of the 
Presbytery of East Toronto, which 
sponsors the home, narrated the steps. 
Rev. Dr. J. Alan Munro, executive 
director of the National Development 
Fund of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, gave the address. Three boys 
from the home, temporarily located at 
Oakville, took part in the ceremony. 

Work on the new youth rehabilitation 
centre has begun, and the building is 
expected to be completed before the 
end of this year. The total cost, including 
land, will be approximately $115,000. It 
is designed to accommodate eight boys 
and the supervisory staff. 


Church Cameos 


@ Dunleath Church in the Presbytery of 
Assiniboia, Sask., held special services on 
July 11 to celebrate the removal of the 
mortgage. 

A worship service was conducted by 
two former ministers, the Rev. M. S. 
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McLean and the Rev. R. J. Gillanders. It 
was followed by a luncheon served by the 
Ladies’ Aid. 

The Dunleath Church was moved to its 

present site in the village five years ago, 
and the mortgage of $5,000 taken at that 
time has been paid off. It is linked with 
Knox Church, Yorkton, and serves a rural 
Saskatchewan area. 
m At the 114th anniversary of Mira 
Ferry Church, N.S., the Gaelic service in 
the morning was conducted by the Rev. 
D. J. Gillies of Vancouver, B.C. Music was 
led by a Gaelic choir. The two services in 
English were taken by the Rev. Murdock 
facRae of Boularderie, Cape Breton. 
@ In Prince Edward Island the congrega- 
tion of Alberton Church marked the 
140th anniversary with the Rev. L. E. 
Blaikie of Moncton, N.B. as guest 
preacher. 


@ A stained glass window was given to 
St. Matthew’s Church, Saint John, N.B., 
by Mrs. William M. Sharp of Ottawa, in 
memory of her husband. It was presented 
by her son, the Rev. Donald Sharp, rector 
of the Parish of Clements in the Diocese 
of Nova Scotia. 

@ Roman Catholics and Presbyterians in 
the Dalhousie Lake area of Ontario joined 
for an ecumenical service in the Township 
Park on the lakeshore. Rev. Paul 
MacAvoy, parish priest at Elgin, spoke on 


the Pentecostal movement within the 
Roman Catholic Church. About 250 
attended. 

@ St. Andrew’s Church, Beechwood, 


Ont., observed its 100th anniversary with 
Rev. Prof. Robert Lennox of Knox 
College as guest preacher. 

® Four collection plates were presented 
to Knox Church, Blue Mountain, Pictou 


My Friend Sany 


by Sharon Vickers 

SANY CAME TO CANADA 
Cagersar Duta iriehtencd 
interested but uninformed, 


ment. She was a member of a 
Japanese student agriculture group in 
Canada for one year on a work ex- 
perience project. Yet the most common 
English words were completely foreign to 
her. She was confronted with a strange 
country, different customs, several new 
languages, and a new job within a single 
day, and expected not only to cope, but 
to learn. 

At the age of 21, Sachiko Nakamura 
had never before travelled outside Japan. 
She had been brought up according to old 
Japanese traditions in the Shinto religion 
and as a subdued, obedient girl. 

Sany had been in Leamington, Ontario 
only two months when she began to 
wonder why I disappeared for an hour 
each Sunday. With her extremely limited 
understanding of the English language 
and my equally limited Japanese I tried 
to explain simply what church was, and 
why I attended regularly. This led to 
numerous questions, and eventually the 
question “What is God?” arose. Sany 
could not begin to imagine how one God 
could possibly look after everyone’s 
needs and troubles. Somehow, from amid 
the confusion of charades and broken 
phrases she managed to get a slight but 
correct idea and the next Sunday she 
hesitantly said “Sany go too.” And so, 
for the first time, Sany experienced 
worship without the familiar idols of a 
Shinto temple. 

The choir puzzled her. “Why did 
everyone wear black dresses?’ She didn’t 


thrilled yet filled with an- 
xiety in her strange environ- 


understand the words, but the music was 
happy and pretty, so she was content to 
tap her foot in tune, or to go to sleep 
through the rest of the service. She was a 
little surprised that one person could hold 
an audience silent for so long without 
heckling. At any rate, she was quite 
satisfied with the sights, sounds and 
friendly smiles and she returned every 
Sunday that her work allowed. Another 
item of interest to her was that admission 
was optional and that she was allowed in 
church anytime without an invitation or 
without my company. 

Before Sany returned to Japan, she 
had at least 50 photos of Knox Pres- 
byterian Church, inside, outside, empty, 
full, in summer, autumn and winter... 
and Sany was a true artist in photo- 
graphy. 

Upon leaving Leamington Sany had a 
Bible and a copy of the Book of Praise in 
her Japanese handbag. She assured me 
that she intended to find a Presbyterian 
church in Hiroshima and continue her 
attendance. But I know there is every 
possibility of her return to the Shinto 
temple, for Sany’s parents could ask her 
to leave their home if she chose to 
disobey their wishes by attending a 
Christian church. If she decides to make a 
choice it will be a difficult and hurting 
decision. I can only hope that her new 
found faith and beliefs will help her on 
her way. 

As I patiently wait for her to settle into 
college before we begin our correspond- 
ence | have her many Japanese gifts to 
me; the laughs we shared in our many 
misunderstandings, and the warmest 
thought of all; the One who keeps her 
memory closest .. . the knowledge that as 
I befriended and helped a. stranger, I 
gained a close friend for whom | could at 
least perform a slight but evident in- 
troduction to the “Friend of friends.”’* 
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Co., N.S., by the Campbell family in 
memory of Berwyn Douglas Campbell. 


@ The new University Church, Toronto, 
was dedicated by the Presbytery of East 
Toronto on Sept. 19. 


New Bible Society film 


Thailand is the theme of a new colour 
film on Bible distribution which is now 
available through any branch of the 
Canadian Bible Society. 

Taken in the land of temples, pagodas 
and palaces, the film shows the work 
being done by colporteurs. Cassette tapes 
have been produced to accompany 
illustrated Scripture selections. These are 
circulated among tribal people, many of 
whom cannot read. 

The United Bible Societies met in 
Canada in September, the first time in its 
25 years of existence that it has held a 
meeting here. 

The UBS consists of 50 national Bible 
Societies, and co-ordinates the transla- 
tion, publication and distribution of 
scriptures in 150 countries. World dis- 
tribution reached a record 170 million 
copies last year. 


ie 
The Bowl 


A bow! of fruit framed in my window, 
Bathed in splendour by warm sunlight, 

A cut-glass bowl gleaming in my window, 
Prismatic countours in soft sunlight. 


An orange or two from a distant clime, 

An Okanagan apple, a red-tinged spy, 

Grapes on the stem, a bitter-sweet lime, 

Born by the good earth beneath an 
open sky. 


There, a lesson in the genesis of creation, 

Until a blemish reveals the fibrous paste, 

Shocked, | see Adam’s evil seed of 
damnation, 

Casting my spirit into an arid waste. 


No blossom from the beauty of the earth, 
No nectar for the golden honey bee, 

No ecstasy from the miracle of birth, 

| ask myself, quietly, how could it be. 


— Adam C. Zimmerman 
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Books 


BLOOD SWEAT AND LOVE, by Carl T. 
Uehling 

The author invites us to join the ranks 
of the circus and travel from town to 
town with a group of 50 groovy people 
who are attempting to put on a good 
show, and at the same time express a 
message of peace and love. This is the 
story of the Circus Kirk, an experiment in 
modern evangelism promoted by the 
Lutheran Church, and some of the trials 
and tribulations it encountered on the 
sawdust trail in the summer of ‘69. A 
warm, humorous and intimate attempt is 
made to reveal the very human qualities 
possessed by the various members cf the 
circus troupe, and to show how these 
were woven into a powerful sense of 
community. A delightful reading experi- 
ence! (Welch, $2.75) Jack Green 


TREES of Canada and the Northern 
United States, by F. H. Montgomery 

A useful book for the nature-lover, 
hiker and camper, this is a com- 
prehensive, practical guide to the trees 


Let Nabisco 100” Bran 


CEREAL NET wr 16 ozs. 


NABISCO 
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The only bran cereal flavoured with fig and prune Juices 
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and regular. 


help keep 
you naturally 


regular 


Only one bran cereal contains 
fig and prune juices — 
Nabisco 100% Bran. Try it. 

It can provide the natural 

bulk your system may need 

to keep you active, healthy 


Put Nabisco 100% Bran on 
your breakfast table at least 
three times a week to 
maintain natural regularity. 


ZS 


most commonly found in Canada and the 
Northern U.S. Well illustrated with line 
drawings for easy identification, plus a 
few colour photos, it is in a compact size, 
easy to carry and refer to when exploring 
the nature trails. 

(Ryerson/McGraw-Hill, $4.95) 


C.S. LEWIS — UNDECEPTIONS, ed. by 
Walter Hopper 

While most of Lewis’ books are well- 
known, before his death in 1963 there 
were also many articles in various 
periodicals. The editor selected for 
publication in this book a number with 
relevance for our time. As a former 
agnostic and then a Christian layman, 
Lewis gives answers to challenges of 
atheists and skeptics in a direct and 
thorough way. Since the pieces are only 
grouped under general headings, the book 
can be picked up at any point for a 
reading of clarity and freshness, rooted in 
the Biblical faith. 


(Collins, $8.50) W. I. McElwain 


Paperbacks 


NAUGHT FOR YOUR COMFORT, by 
Trevor Huddleston, Fontana, $1.25 — The 
author describes his 12 years ministry in 
Sophiatown, the coloured quarter outside 
Johannesburg, from 1944 to 1956. 


MAN MAKES HIMSELF, by V. Gordon 
Childe, Fontana, $1.95 — An introduction 
to the history of early man, starting over 
340,000 years ago to the urban revolu- 
tion. 


LOVE, SEX, and the FAMILY, a guide 
for young adults, by Morton S. Fine, 
M.S., and Ivan Kusinitz, Ph.D., Signet 
95¢ Here teen-agers can find answers to 
their questions about physical develop- 
ment and emotional needs. 


BRIGHT WORLD AROUND US, by 
Miller and Margaret Stewart, Pocket 
Books, $1.25. A delightful exploration 
into the lives of animals, birds, fish and 
insects by a couple who know and love 
them. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE THIRD RE- 
PUBLIC, by William L. Shirer, Pocket 
Books, $1.95 — An inquiry into the fall 
of France in 1940, a re-creation of one of 
the major tragedies of our time. 


THE CRISIS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS, 
by Erich Fromm, Fawcett, 95¢ Nine 
essays analyze the role and promise of 
psychoanalysis in a discussion of Freud, 
Marx, and social psychology. 


ON THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN, by 
John Stuart Mill, Fawcett, 75¢ — The 
famous essay on society’s most con- 
troversial issue, discussing issues as 
important today as when this was first 
published over a century ago. 
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See/hear 


Joseph And the Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoat 


Biblical critics have not yet deter- 
mined the style of Joseph’s coat. Was it 
multicoloured or was it simply a dress 
coat with long sleeves? Never mind! 
Before Jesus Christ Superstar, Webber 
and Rice took the story of Joseph 
(Genesis, Chapters 37 to 50) and colour- 
fully interpreted it. Music styles range 
from soft-shoe and waltz to choral and 
rock. It is a delightful, even educational 
record, suitable for people of all ages. 
London Records DL 3001. 


Superstar 


The Rev. Frederic A. Brussat has 
interviewed Andrew Webber and Tim 
Rice, creators of Jesus Christ Superstar. 
Their views about Jesus, Mary Magdalene, 
the disciples, — especially Judas Iscariot, 
are considered, and the reasons why the 
rock-opera was created are discussed. 
There is a considerable amount of back- 
ground noise on the Webber and Rice side 
of the interview, and it is too bad the 
sound was not ‘‘cleaned”. A fine little 
discussion guide accompanies the tape. I 
am tempted to suggest that you pay $5. 
for the guide (it’s worth it), and the 
Board of Publication, Lutheran Church in 
America, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 19129, will give you the tape at no 
extra charge. 


THREE FILMS 
Lawrence of Arabia 


Despite some poor editing in the 
shorter version of Lawrence that is now 
making the theater rounds, it is a film 
worth seeing. It is worth comparing the 
Biblical concept of ‘‘name” with that of 
Lawrence, who says: “I only give my 
name to my friends.” Compare too those 
occasions in which eating together means 
protection, with Psalm 23: ‘‘You have 
prepared a banquet for me in the sight of 
my foes.” Discussion on the moral issues 
should not be difficult; was it right, for 
example, for Lawrence to shoot the Arab 
— whom he had previously rescued from 
sure death in the desert — in order to 
meet the law of “an eye for an eye”? The 
alternative appeared to be tribal warfare, 
but were there other possibilities? If you 
want a good film to watch and an easy 
film to discuss, Lawrence should fill the 
bill. 


Klute 


Jane Fonda and Donald Sutherland are 
the actress-cum-call-girl and small-town 
detective in this melodramatic film. The 
music is tingling; the photography is 
interesting. The use of tapes (to 
reproduce the past) and a psychiatrist (to 


reveal ambivalence and frustration) are 
certainly effective. What is man? The 
psychopath, the prostitute, the man who 
suffers on behalf of his friend, the woman 
who discovers that she loves and is loved, 
all sharpen the question. 

Definitely for adults this film demands 
discussion. 


Summer of ‘42 


Hermie, Oscy and Benjy are the 
teenage ‘“‘terrible trio” of 1942. Hermie 
looks back to that time and nostalgically 
notes: “In the summer of ‘42, Benjy 
broke his watch, Oscy gave up the 
harmonica, and in a very special way, 
Hermie was lost forever.’ Lost, found, 
and the nature of love, is the theme of 
this sometimes touching, sometimes 
humourous, always interesting film. 

The film can be interpreted as a 
parable with each of the three boys 
representing an approach to life and love. 
The ethical issues could be considered in 
the light of Joseph Fletcher’s Situation 
Ethics and subsequent debate centered on 
Fletcher’s book. 


Let The Cosmos Ring 


It’s good! Our own Crosscurrent 
Community has just had their Let The 
Cosmos Ring album re-released by Avant 
Garde Records. The material is all original 
and the quality of the production is very 
high — much better than on the original 
release. The music ranges from folk to 
folk-rock and is always skilfully inter- 
preted and sympathetically presented. 
Jack Green is the vocalist and [ll admit 
to being partial to his voice and style. I’ll 
be surprised if you are not moved by 
“Freedom” and “It Is I You Pass By”, 
and I’ll be surprised if your toes aren’t 
tapping to “Sing, Brothers, Sing!” and 
“Let the Cosmos Ring’’. It is to be hoped 
that Jack Green (music) and Valerie 
Dunn (words) will continue their creative 
work. 

One complaint. The three provocative 
poems by Jim Brunswick and Valerie 
Dunn should have been gathered together 
on one side of the album. There is a time 
when you want to hear music, and a time 
for poetry. 

The album is available from the 
Ryerson Bookstore, 85 St. Clair Ave. 
East, Toronto 7, Ontario, $5.75 


Songs for a Century of Peace and Tumult 


That’s the subtitle of the songbook 
for Let The Cosmos Ring. It con- 
tains 28 original hymns, most of them 
turned out by the Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada — Dunn and Green. Exaggera- 
tion? Maybe, but what’s that word about 
a prophet without honour in his own 
country? At any rate, for $2 you’ve got a 
bargain. Who knows, you may be able to 
give an old choir new life. Vanguard is the 
publisher; available from the Ryerson 
Bookstore. 
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by the Rev. J. C. Rhoad, the minister. 
Involved were 81 pupils and teachers. 


Youth 


Innisfail vacation school 


Graduates of the Innisfail Presbyterian 
Vacation Bible School in Alberta 


presented a stereo set to the Autumn 
Glen Lodge for the use of its senior 
residents. 


Young people of The Presbyterian 
Church at Durham, Ontario, rode bicycles 
for 31 miles to raise over $776 for the 
National Development Fund. They were 
joined by some of the older members and 
the minister’s wife. 

Other activities of the congregation in 
support of the NDF included a pancake 
supper provided by the men, a dinner 
prepared by the ladies, several croquinole 


Shown making the presentation is 
Robbin Edgar. Receiving the gift is Mrs. 
Elvine Triomphe, while the matron, Mrs. 


A bike-a-thon for the NDF 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


ou Receipts from congregations 

for the general assembly's budget 
totalled A 755 at the end oe ce 
August, compared to 
: se22, 099 at ‘the same da 
7 Eg pennies: pisunted” ‘to ae 
$1, 542,260 for the first eight 

months, as. against $1,571 976 
in the” same period fast. year. 


Personals | 


The Rev. C. A. (Zander) Dunn has 
accepted a call to Calvin Church, North 
Bay, Ont. The government of Guyana has 
refused to grant visas to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dunn to return to work with the church 
there. 

At the convocation 
Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, U.S.A., the degree of D. Min. 
was conferred upon the Rev. Malcolm A. 
McCuaig, minister of The Kirk of St. 
James, Charlottetown, P.E_I. 


of Christian 


Rev. Dr. 


parties and curling fellowships. Mite 
boxes are being used in most homes as 
well. 


C. Ritchie Beil, 
principal of The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, was the summer minister at the 


Ci If 
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acting 
E. B. Davies and Mrs. Dora Sick look on. 


The fourth annual school was directed 


It’s catching .. . like the smile of a child. 
This spirit of Christmas should — and 
can — last all year long. 

Share this joy now and throughout 
the coming year with a gift of The Upper 
Room daily devotional guide. 

With regular prayer, Bible reading 
and meditations, you and your family 
can enjoy The Upper Room and share 
this joyous message with your friends. 

Start your subscription with the 
November-December issue. Order 10 or 
more copies at 15 cents each, give nine 
copies as gifts, keep one for your own 
use. Individual three-year subscription, 


$3.00. Order from 
The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 37203 
YAS) 
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United Community Church, Sun City 
Centre, Florida, U.S.A. The minister 


there is an alumnus of the college, the 
Rev. Russell C. Archer. 


A 


Ll 
5 
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At Caven Church, Exeter Ont... a 
swivel chair was presented to Mr. and 
Mrs. William Sillery, centre, at a reception 
in their honour. Mr. Sillery has retired as 
clerk of session after 30 years in office. 
At left is the new clerk, Clifford Ersman, 
at right the Rev. Wilfred Jarvis. 

Presentations for long service were 
made by Alexandra Church, Brantford, 
Ont., to Mrs. Ralph Carter, 35 years 
teacher and pianist in the church school, 
and Mrs. Malcolm R. Macalpine, with 30 
years service as teacher and _ super- 
intendent. 


Miss Mary A. MacKenzie, left, has 
retired after 39 years as a deaconess. She 
was honoured at a testimonial dinner 
given by the presbytery and the W.MS. 
presbyterial of Prince Edward Island. A 
hand-tooled wallet containing a sub- 
stantial sum of money was presented on 
behalf of the presbytery and the pres- 
byterial by Mrs. Lloyd Wilkie, right, 
president of the P.E.I. presbyterial. 

The degree of Th. M. in pastoral 
theology was conferred upon the Rev. 
John Carr by Princeton Theological 
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Seminary. He is continuing as a part-time 
special student there and is serving as 
assistant to the minister of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

Mr. A. C. Dharmaraj has assumed his 
duties as the first general secretary of the 
Church of North India with an office in 
Bombay. Formerly he was secretary of 
the National Christian Council of India. 

Dr. William Richard Tolbert, im- 
mediate past president of the Baptist 
World Alliance, has become president of 
Liberia, Africa, succeeding the late 
William Tubman. 


Letters 


ON CHURCH TRIVIA 


Did the general assembly really spend 
eight sessions discussing and voting on 
whether ‘““Amens” should be retained in 
the forthcoming revised Book of Praise? 
(refer to A. H. Cowle’s letter to editor, 
September Record.) [ commend our 
church leaders for tackling this serious 
problem and resolving it with such 
expediency. 

Personally I can’t wait to get my hands 
on the new United Church hymnbook, 
due to be published in the next few 
months I believe. It sounds most interest- 
ing, undoubtedly a little controversial, 
but at least imaginative and proof of 
initiative and action. 

When will the revised Book of Praise 
be out? Why did the Presbyterian Church 
decline the invitation and opportunity to 
collaborate with the United Church on a 
common hymn book? Why did the 
Anglican Church accept? Most of the 
hymns are the same. Economies of scale 
would have been realized with larger 
printing runs. And Presbyterian organists 
would no longer have to switch to the 
United Church hymnbook each Christmas 
season because of the sparse collection of 
carols or unfamiliar carol tunes contained 
in the Book of Praise. 

I would appreciate some background 
comment by The Record in answer to 
these questions. As a Presbyterian — 
elder-organist-choir leader — I find it 
difficult at times to understand the zeal 
with which some of our church leaders 
direct us down the road of preserving our 
Presbyterian identity. Don’t misunder- 
stand me — I think a number of different 
sects (even among Protestants) is 
justifiable and beneficial. But I also 
believe more conscious efforts must be 
made by different churches to work 
together in more areas and projects of 
common interest. Some progress is being 
made, but I don’t have the feeling that 
the Presbyterian Church is actively 
supporting this movement as much as it 
could. 


The hymnbook deal is an example. As 
for the ‘““Amens” ... did it really occupy 
eight sessions of discussion and voting at 
the general assembly? Whew! 

A positive note...the Trudeau 
interview by A. C. Forrest was excellent, 
as was your decision to run it in The 
Record. That’s a good example of how to 
develop and share a common interest. 
Keep it up! 


Bolton, Ont. Ken Graydon 


RECOGNITION OF CHINA 


While at the time of writing our 
congregation in Ottawa has understand- 
ably yet to receive a report on Assembly 
‘71 from one of the commissioners, and 
although the congress in Guelph (coming 
as it did on the heels of general assembly) 
was remarkably devoid of references to 
the proceedings of that august gathering, 
The Record has again come to the rescue 
of the man in the pew by giving him an 
account of the events and decisions at 
Toronto last June. The article in The 
Record read like an official communique. 
Just the same, it provided a much needed 
source of information. 

It is all too easy to find fault with 
decisions made by others. This point is 
very much on my mind as | comment on 
the treatment which Assembly ‘71 
accorded the resolution proposed by the 
committee on international affairs with 
respect to mutual recognition by Canada 
and the People’s Republic of China. 
Nevertheless, merely from my reading of 
The Record account, I must say I am 
personally disappointed that the com- 
mittee’s resolution, as _ originally 
proposed, was rejected. If general 
assembly saw fit to accept that part of 
the resolution which encouraged “the 
congregations and people of our church 
to continue to pray for the people of 
China and to seek a deeper mutual 
understanding between our two nations,” 
it seems inconsistent of it to have rejected 
that part of the resolution which expres- 
sed satisfaction with mutual recognition. 
The achievement of recognition is certain- 
ly no guarantee that ‘a deeper mutual 
understanding” will develop. I do believe, 
however, that the absence of such 
recognition can impede the kind of 
understanding amongst God’s children 
which we desire. 

Il am consequently tempted to think 
that the majority of commissioners to 
general assembly, mindful of the work of 
our church in Formosa since 1872 — a 
witness which continues while it suits the 
interests of the authorities in Taipei — 
decided to ignore the event of recognition 
— an event which, in any case, the Taipei 
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48 WYNFORD DRIVE ° DON MILLS, ONTARIO ° TELEPHONE 429-0110 


October 1971 


Open letter to ali our church people 


You have seen in The Record that of a total 
goal of $5,500,000 for the National Development Fund 
campaign the amount indicated to be raised so far is 
$3,704,182, and the amount paid is $1,823,247. 


This is a good response from the congregations 
which have accepted their allocations or signified their 
intention for the Fund. But it leaves us far short of 
total participation and commitment. It is very difficult 
to find a reason for the failure of 367 congregations who 
have given no support to the National Development Fund. 
Those who have been so generous are not more wealthy, 
hor do they have fewer local problems, than those con- 
gregations which have not participated. 


All of us who are charged by the church to 
direct this campaign want to know why our church people 
PectwandmeleactssoO ditrenencuye = YOU Cam tell us. 


The committee respectfully seeks your help 
DYsockKinGmUnew readers Ors tniscemagazine to fill out 
and return the questionnaire on the reverse of this 
page, to help us in the making of final plans to 
complete the campaign. 


Wemstalledppreciarcmntelt vou wil LekindlLy 
complete the questionnaire and hand it in to your 
minister at the next church service. 


] Yours faithfully, 
{ 


James Alan Munro, 
Executive Director. 


JAM:B 


QUESTIONNAIRE RE THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Name of Congregation 


Location (i.e. City, Town, etc.) 


QUESTIONS 


1. Do you know what the Church intends to do with the money raised by the National Develop- 
ment Fund? 


NaS No 
ey Gal 
2. Do you think the information you have received about this has been adequate? 
Yes No 
CJ EJ 


3. Are you personally interested in this project? 


Ves No 
Ea LJ 
4 ‘If not already committed, would you be willing to commit yourself to this project? 
Yes No 
i] ra 


5. Do you think the allocation requested of your congregation is reasonable? 
Yes No 
CT] a 


6. If your congregation has not accepted an allocation would you be willing to attend a meeting to 
determine a commitment within your means? 


Yes No 
pe LJ 


7. Do you think this meeting could be held as a part of your Sunday service, the theme of which 
would be the National Development Fund? 


Yes ; No 
[_] fe) 


NOTE: We would appreciate it if you would complete this questionnaire and hand it in to your minister at your 
next Church service. 


NO SIGNATURE REQUIRED 
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regime has hardly lost sight of and which 
will henceforth be a factor in whatever Oder BOOKS 
relations it may wish to conduct with dence. Room and breakfast. Spacious 
Canada, the politics of the general grounds, lovely views. Convenient to all 
assembly of The Presbyterian Church in $2 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontosio places of interest. Write airmail to 
Canada notwithstanding. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST HILLSEA, Box 259, Hamilton, 
That general assembly can make deci- Ou 

sions and go on record such as it did 
regarding China and thereby claim to 
represent the views of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada — and, by implication, 
its members — is, to me, disconcerting to 
say the least, and is not, surely, entirely 
in keeping with the democratic spirit (if 
not the form) of government our system 
of church courts is alleged to portray. 

Ottawa, Ont. David J. McJanet @e0e 


another good reason 
for not drinking — 


BERMUDA VACATION 
Tourist accommodation in private resi- 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


If you have moved, please advise the Record office immediately. 


WOMEN COMMISSIONERS 


After reading the Assembly 71 réport 
in the July-August Record, I felt that I 
must comment upon the final statement, 
“Of the seven women commissioners, one 
minister and six elders, only three con- 
tributed audibly to the debate in 
assembly.” (page 17). 

The above quotation might lead a 
reader to conclude that women are out of 
place at assembly and make no meaning- 
ful contribution. Yet three out of seven is 
42.8%. | wonder if the male commis- 
sioners participated on an equal basis? It 
would seem to me that 42.8% is a very 
good average for people so newly admit- 
ted to the church courts and who are still 
gaining experience. Why single out the 
seven women and keep score on their 
performance and not on the men present? 

In our home churches, for the most 
part, it is the women on whom we 
depend for leadership in Sunday school, 
youth groups and mission work. If 
women are capable to perform in the 


home church I am sure that with mT’ If you're an abstainer, you have your own 
experience and greater numbers they will reasons for not drinking. Abstainers’ offers 
make significant contributions to two more: lower cost car insurance — 
assembly decisions. introduced in 1956. And today — lower 


lower cost 
insurance for 


your home. 


Such statements might tend to dis- 
courage women from participating in the 
courts of our church in future years. 
Ashburn, Ont. Ruth Oliver 


WELL SAID, MR. COOPER! 


In the June Record, Mr. Cooper 
lays his finger on a trend, a tendency, 
— strong, subtle and far-reaching —, 
which is to be found today not only 
in his own church, but, within most 
of the major communions of the 
Reformed family in North America. And 
this is the predilection to rethink our 
ideas of ministerial authority and 
ministerial commissioning, in terms of 
what is commonly acclaimed as the 
October, 1971 


rates on insurance for your home, cottage, 
and other personal property. 

There’s no magic behind the Abstainers’ 
concept. We simply believe that: non- 
drinkers have fewer accidents, fewer fires. 
And our experience has proven us right. 
That's why we can insure abstainers for 
less. 

If you live in Alberta, Manitoba or Ontario 
and want further information contact 
your nearest Abstainers’ agent or write — 


AN ABSTAINERS' 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 
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democratic ideal, but this with little or no 
reference to our inheritance as Reformed, 
churchmen or to what lies behind that 
inheritance, namely, the clear teaching of 
the New Testament. 


According to this type of thinking, — 
so popular and widely pervasive today, — 
all power is believed to reside in the 
people. The officials, whom the people 
elect are but their representatives, clothed 
in a little brief authority for a season, but 
to be stripped of the same whenever the 
people may determine. So also is it, some 
among us are quick to argue, with the 
everyday workings of the church of God. 
Here all authority rests with and derives 
from the congregation, the laos, about 
whom everyone is talking nowadays, — 
while, as for the ministry, well, surely in 
essence it must be recognized as a purely 
practical expedient, set in motion by the 
laos the better to get things done. So, as a 
clear-minded American churchman 
expressed it sometime ago, “ecclesiastical 
polity is completely assimilated to secular 
politics, and today the popular ideal of 
representative government is applied to 
the church as a matter of course.” It 
needs no word of mine to inform Mr. 
Cooper or any other well-instructed 
churchman that such an attitude is 
nothing other than a complete denial of 
everything our Reformed forefathers 
whole-mindedly believed in and 
strenuously and even sacrificially stood 
for. 

When your sister communion, the 
United Church of Canada, came into 
being in 1925, it inherited a high doctrine 
of the ministry’s place and prerogatives 
from its Reformed and Methodist 
ancestors. Article XVII of the Basis of 
Union sets forth this doctrine in a truly 
acceptable fashion. Again, the annual 
conference, in which was vested the 
power of ministerial ordination, was 
always, said our Manual, to have a 
minister as its presiding officer. Finally, 
to place the whole matter high beyond 
the reach of argument, the 2nd General 
Council decreed that, within our 
jurisdiction, the solemn act of ordination 
was to be perfected by the prayers “and 
the laying on of hands of the ministers 
duly authorized there to.” So among us, 
presbyters already ordained, were to be 
“the conveying cause’, — the words are 
Richard Baxter’s, — of that shining autho- 
rity to serve and to sacrifice, which the 
church’s only head and king gives to 
those who answer the call to be his 
ministers. 

But now, suddenly, all this is being 
changed, lightly thrown aside and callous- 
ly disregarded. The 1968 report on “The 
Ministry In The Twentieth Century”, —” 
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a light-weight statement by ill-prepared 
theologians’, if ever there was one, — was 
perhaps the first piece of tangible 
evidence, passing before our eyes to 
indicate the direction in which the mind 
of the church was moving. Since then, 
laymen and laywomen have been elected 
as presidents of conference. What is more, 
layfolk of both sexes are now being 
invited to participate in the ordination 
rite. So, to borrow Mr. Cooper’s words, 
everything is being “changed by giving 
clergy lay roles and lay people clergy 


roles.” 
I was not present at the latest meeting 


of my own conference, but one of the 
most highly respected ministers of our 
church, who was in attendance, wrote me 
shortly after ward to say that in a certain 
ordination the conference president, who 
was a minister, was assisted in the laying 
on of hands by the young man’s mother 
and by his sweet young wife! I have 
serious doubts as to whether such an 
ordination would be recognized as in any 
way regular or valid by the Church of 
Scotland or by the Methodist Church of 
Great Britain. For these two _ historic 
mother communions still hold stoutly to 
the conviction that authority to minister 
in Christ’s name can be conveyed to 
others only by those to whom it has 
already been given. 

“But the winds of change, which are 
blowing across this and other churches 
make many such innovations highly 
desirable.” So reason those who seem 
determined to reduce all ministerial 
authority and accountability to 
something less than a cypher. Of course, 
some winds are blowing, and even 
howling, today. But when did it become 
right for 20th century Christians, sud- 
denly bereft of mind and will, to yield 
themselves helplessly to the pressures 
exerted upon them by an increasingly 
secularized age. Are we no longer to 
refuse to be blown about by every wind 
of doctrine? Are we no longer to stand 
steadfast and immovable for what we 
truly believe to be the work of the Lord? 
Mr. Cooper believes that we are so to 
stand in this present evil hour, and having 
done all to stand. And I agree with him. 

(Rev. Dr.) G. Campbell Wadsworth 
Minister emeritus, 
Montreal West United Church 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND 


As a great many readers of The Record 
and others in our denomination provide 
generous help through The Christian 
Children’s Fund to needy children around 
the world your publication is the best 
way to convey appreciation and, also, 


some information. 

Along with its basic program of 
providing sponsors for children in homes 
and projects Christian Children’s Fund of 
Canada has, from time to time, been able 
to make grants to worthy child-care 
institutions. The most recent of these is a 
grant of $25,000. to the Asociacion 
Roblealto pro-Bienestar del Nino in Costa 
Rica. The Asociacion Reblealto is the 
Christian social action arm of the Latin 
America Mission and in this complex are 
the orphanage, day-care centres, family 
helper projects, a well equipped camp, 
large farm and hatchery etc. Many 
Canadians sponsor children in the large 
cottage-plan orphanage and the school at 
Monterey. 

While in that area recently I had the 
opportunity to stop over and see this 
program in operation and noted that it, 
and the personnel, are held in high esteem 
by government agencies who are attempt- 
ing to cope with almost unsurmountable 
problems, and churches both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic. Several Canadians 
are leaders in the program, and in the 
gratifying association we have with sister 
denominations I discovered that two 
senior staff people are from congregations 
known to many of us because of special 
services rendered by their ministers to our 
church — First Presbyterian, Hollywood 
and First Presbyterian, Berkeley, 
California. 

All these people asked me to express 
their deep appreciation and gratitude to 
Canadians who have shared in this work. 
Toronto Frank J. Whilsmith, 

President 


JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR 


While I appreciated Valerie Dunn’s 
critique of ‘Jesus Christ Superstar’, I must 
differ with her conclusions. 

“Why,” we are asked, “would any 
writer of today, who really wants to 
probe into the meaning of Christ for 
contemporary people, write a work con- 
fining him to the dusty past?” Why 
indeed? In fact, why re-translate the Bible 
into contemporary English? Obviously 
(with respect), to put the matter in 
comprehensible form. Just as King James’ 
English tends to be obscure as a medium- 
especially to the impatient youth-so is the 
music of Handel and Bach rather a losing 
proposition. 

Let me add that I am not trying to 
support Rock against Bach, or vice-versa: 
I am, however, saying that we are con- 
cerned with getting the Message across, 
not in propagating any particular form of 
music. Further, | would not agree that 
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this is a mere restatement of the Gospel. 4 ; 
In fact, I would agree that one or two How To Lose Money Without Really Trying 


scenes are doubtful theologically — but 
thought-provoking for today. Of course, World Poverty makes it necessary for the Bible Society to provide 


any successful re-statement of the Gospel 80% of the Scriptures below cost and lose 8 million dollars annually. 


must be thought-provoking, as the story 
of Christ itself gives ample food for 
thought. Let us take a look at one of 
these doubtful passages .. . 


The Last Supper ends with the 
apostles slightly inebriated with a surfeit 
of wine, singing ‘“‘Look at all my trials 
and tribulations/Sinking in a gentle pool 
of wine ...”’ Not the classical interpreta- 
tion of the Last Supper. And certainly, 
rather different from our usual Com- 
munion services (sedate to the extent of 
being funereal). Back to the apostles: 
‘Always hoped that I’d be an apostle/ 
Knew that I would make it if I tried/ 
Then when we retire we can write the 
gospels/ So they’ll still talk about us 
when we’ve died’.!” Not exactly accord- 
ing to Hoyle. 

We may not like this interpretation of 
the Last Supper, but it does seem more 
realistic than the usual interpretation of 
the disciples. It shows them totally 
unable to understand what is happening. 
Judas is not the only one who indulges in 
self-interest. This is an attempt, it would 
appear, to get away from the stained-glass 
window men we usually imagine. Does 
this “dusty past” remind us of anything? 
I, for one, tend to use Communion as a 
means of “Sinking... all my trials and 
tribulations’, not as a way of preparing 
myself to face them. This part of the 
Rock-Opera is probably closer to the 
original event than our usual Presbyterian 
Communion service (grim-faced elders 
marching down the aisle like angels of 
death). 

I therefore disagree with Miss Dunn in 
her description of the musical as a work 
which doesn’t come to grips with the 
“‘often painful realities’ that we face in 
this century. Superstar is also attacked 
because the Christ which is depicted is 
“rather insipid, tame and conventional” 
— the sort found in tedious church school 
lessons, the text of Superstar being 
written with the understanding of a 
12-year-old. And to think that I subjected 
my class of nine-year-olds to the tedium! 
I used the music and words to depict the 
conflict between Christ and Rome, 
Herod, and the priests. 

Mind you, I had to edit the production 
— and even then I only just avoided being 
forced into a show-down as to the 
relationship between Christ and Mary 
Magdalene. But seriously, the Christ who 
cries ‘“‘Heal yourselves”, the Christ who 
tells God in Gethsemane “I have changed 
I’m not as sure/ As when we started/ 
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JIM CLIMANS says... “If you've got money problems, don’t worry 


363-8271 service, including weekends. 363-8271. 


The more Scriptures the Canadian Bible Society distributes the 
more money it loses. 


Only your gifts keep the Bible Society operating. 


Please help. 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
; National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


about it!” Call him right away at 363-8271 
and your worries are over. 


eer er are 
$2000. to $25,000. now! 


Jim Climans can arrange a fast, low cost first 
or second mortgage loan on your property. Cut 
monthly payments in half by consolidating all 
your bills. Discover for yourself how easy it is 
to get an immediate cash loan on your house. 
Remember . . . your home is worth a lot more 
today than when you bought it! And because 
you are a homeowner, terms are excellent, call 
him today, you'll be happy you did! 24 hour 
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TINANCIAL SERVICES LIMITED 


Bel Is speak What more appropriate gift than the timeless 


inspiration of a carillon ringing out from your 


a UN iversal church? A carillon can perpetuate the mem- 


ory of a loved one, and provide a beautiful 


language of memorial from an individual or your church 


group. And a Schulmerich® Carillon can be 


love and selected to meet any desired investment. 
brotherhood. We invite your inquiry regarding a carillon 


donor program. 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


12 Simcoe Blvd. 3120—35 Avenue 
Simcoe, Ontario Calgary, Alberta 


407 Marquette 
Sherbrooke, Quebec 


The 


“Living Memorial’’® 
Carillon 


theabingdon 
-_ Bible 
commentary 


* Five volumes in one 
* Explains each biblical book 
by chapter and verse 

~ * Master work of 63 scholars 
‘* Colorful maps 

- * Cross references 
* Complete index 

= “= b452 Rages 


$10.95 
$13.50 


S Regular edition, 
thumb-indexed, 


At your local bookstore 


abingdon 


~ @RWelchCo.,Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 


irs 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 


CANADIAN ART CHINA 


LIMITED 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 
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Then I was inspired/ Now I’m sad and 
tired”, is more than the usual “suffer the 
little children” pastel colour church 
parlour figure! The hell through which 
Christ passes as he is scourged and 
crucified is used to give insight into 
Christ’s character ...The crowd mocks 
“Come on God this is not like you/... 
Youll escape in the final reel”. The 
Crucifixion scene I find to be horrific. 
Valerie Dunn may be justified in 
finding Superstar to be inadequate as a 
serious contemporary expression of 
Christianity for today; she may well have 
progressed to better things. Yet, this 
Rock-Opera is enjoying remarkable 
success among circles outside the church; 
it is this which I would find to be the 
ultimate vindication for the work. 
Toronto Justin White 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 
(Continued from page 7) 


4. You shall re-form the worship 
customs, administrative methods and 
financial priorities of the church around 
God’s constantly innovating mission to 
participate in the daily experience and 
week-by-week actualities of everyman no 
matter what his or her occupation, race, 
religion, or circumstances. The church’s 
central business is to celebrate God’s 
invitation to everyman to perceive his or 
her life as a calling into the christly 
covenant of partnership. 

5. You shall give courage and support 
to children, youth and adults, and receive 
the same from them concerning the ways 
of love, the way of truth, and the ways of 
freedom, which together are the way of 
peace, in their sexual and familial rela- 
tionships. 

6. You shall learn how to keep house 
in accordance with the convenant that 
interlocks your personal and _ local 
economics with the national and interna- 
tional ecology of what men consume and 
what they produce. 

7. You shall learn how to make the 
styles and institutions of political power 
serve the well-being of everyman by 
challenging his or her maturation toward 
the true freedom of commitment to 
self-responsibility and neighbourly 
justice. 

8. You shall learn the powers, arts, 
and risks, of communication so that men 
become not the prisoners but rather the 
employers of their own and_ their 
neighbours’ information, ideas, images 
and value systems. 

9. You shall not covet your neigh- 
bour’s conversion to your religion, for 
God is no respecter of religious labels; he 
is in the company of the other, as he is in 


yours; he desires that you and your 
neighbour help each other in love and 
truth to piece together the good news and 
the guidance which through the Christ 
covenant he intends for you both. 

10. You shall educate yourselves and 
your neighbours in the uses of anger, and 
hope, and laughter, and love, and truth, 
in human living and human dying as 
reflections of God’s missionary mood and 
determination that nobody should live in 
isolation or die unregarded.* 


Deaths 


Unless notice is received within two weeks 
of the date of death, memorial mention is not 
made in The Record. Items should be sent 
ees active church leaders and members 
only. 
The Record cannot enter into correspona- 
ence re death notices that do not conform to 
the above rules. Please send information, 
including date of death, as soon as possible. 


NICOL, THE REV. GEORGE — The death 
occurred in Scotland of the Rev. George Nicol, 
77, on July 29. He served as missionary in 
British Guiana from 1927-30 and then as 
minister at Southampton, Ont., for five years. 

Mr. Nicol was originally a minister of the 
Church of Scotland and returned to the 
ministry in that country in 1935. 


BURNETT, MRS. JOHN, 64, WMS worker, 


Sunday school and youth groups, Knox, 
Wallaceburg, Ont., Aug. 21. 
BLUITT, MRS. LORNE, 85, St. James 


Church, Thamesville, Ont., Aug. 8. 
CORBETT, JOHN, elder, Durham Church, 
Ont., Aug. 8. 


CHAPMAN, FREDERICK T., 79, envelope 
secretary, Tweedsmuir Church, Orangeville, 
Ont., Aug. 11. 


DRINNAN, ADA, 87, active in W.M.S. of 
St. John’s Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., July 24. 

EAKIN, MRS. THOMAS, widow of the 
former principal of Knox College, member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Aug. 12. 

ELLIOTT, W. CLARK, 88, clerk of session, 
Chalmers Church, Sussex, N.B., July 22. 

GAREN, MRS. RAY, 82, St. James Church, 
Thamesville, Ont., Aug. 21. 

GIFFIN, MRS. MELVILLE (CLARA), 87, 
life member of the W.M.S. in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Chatsworth, Ont. 

ISBISTER, ROBERT  D., 56, elder, St. 
Paul’s Church, Hamilton, Ont., Aug. 20. 

KINLEY, THE HON. J. J., 89, senator, 
former M.P., past president, Nova Scotia 
district, Canadian Bible Society, chairman, 
board of trustees, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Lunenburg, N.S., Aug. 23. 

MACDONALD, MRS. GEORGE N., 91, 
active in the W.M.S. at Bethany Church, Milan, 
Que., July 17. 

McINTOSH, CAMERON ROSS, 100, elder, 
St. Andrew’s Church, North Battleford, Sask., a 
member of the House of Commons from 1925 
to 1940, Aug. 8. 

McRAE, MALCOLM F., 63, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Avonmore, Ont., secretary of 
the congregation and former board chairman, 
secretary-treasurer of the Avonmore Branch of 
the Canadian Bible Society, July 27. 

PALMER, JAMES L., 79, charter member, 
elder, trustee, manager, former choir member, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Pickering, Ont., Aug. 29. 

ROSAMOND, MRS. BESSIE, life-long 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Newmarket, 
Ont., July 30. 
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RUTHERFORD, MRS. DAWSON, W.M.S. 
life member, president, of W.M.S. and Ladies’ 
Aid, Centreville Church, South Monaghan, 
Ont., former member of the executive of 
Peterborough Presbyterial, July 17. 

SNELLING, WALTER, 66, elder and roll 
clerk, Knox Church, Dundas, Ont., July 31. 

STEWART, JUDGE ALAN S., 64, twice 
mayor of Owen Sound, former city solicitor of 
Hamilton, choir member, clerk of session, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Owen Sound, Ont., Aug. 8. 

SUTHERLAND, ALEXANDER, 41, clerk 
of session and board member, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Maple, Ont., July 12. 

TATE, MRS. HAROLD, 78, W.M.S. life 
member, Centreville Church, South Monaghan, 
Ont., former president of Peterborough Pres- 
byterial, vice-president, Toronto and Kingston 
Synodical, Aug. 1. 

TAYLOR, HENRY (HARRY), 72, elder, St. 
Giles Church, Calgary, Alta. 

TEEL, MARGARET, 67, active in women’s 
work at St. John’s Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., 
July 15. 

WILLSON, MRS. F. B., 83, widow of a 
Presbyterian minister, at Winnipeg, Aug. 2. 

WINTER, LEO ELTON, 88, senior elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Napier, Ont., Aug. 19. 

WEAVER, MRS. MARGARET CRAIG, 91, 
honorary member, W.M.S., and active in 
Sunday school work, Knox Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., Aug. 10. 

YOUNG, MRS. LUTHER L., the widow of 
the former missionary to Korea and Japan, in 
Glendale, California, Aug. 5. 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 

Doo, Rev. William, Chinese Church, Toronto, 
Sept. 10. 

Kutcher, Rev. Walter, Oshawa, Ukrainian, Ont., 
Sept. 16. 

MacLeod, Rev. J. Kenneth, Merigomish, St. 
Paul’s and Barney’s River, N.S., Aug. 3. 

Taylor, Rev. R. C., Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., 
Sept. 16. 

Young, Rev. F. N., Morriston and Crieff, Ont., 
Sept. 28. 


ORDINATION 
MacLeod, J. Kenneth, Merigomish, N.S., 


August 3. 


RECOGNITION 
Sarcen, Rev. Gerald, Nine Mile Creek, P.E.L., 
June 29. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Athantic Province: 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 
513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in Cape 
Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, R.R.1. 
Bras d’Or., N.S. 

River John, Brule, Middleton and Toney River, 
N.S., Rev. Gordon J. Matheson, Box 98, 
Tatamagouche. 

Sunny Corner, N.B., Rev. Donald A. Codling, 
Box 23, Tabusintac. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Chesterville, Dunbar and Morewood, Ont., Rev. 
T. H. Boyd, P.O. Box 703, Morrisburg. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Rev. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, 
Maxville. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
W. E. Sayers, Box 53, Avonmore. 

Ft. Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. A. B. 
Casselman, 4 Atholl Doune Dr., Lucerne, 


Que. 
October, 1971 


CHOIR 


GOWNS 


Quality fabrics — Modern stylings 
Traditional Harcourt excellence, Personalized service 
Phone or write for sample gowns, fabrics and prices 


HARCOURTS, LIMITED 


Robemakers & Tailors 
Clerical, Legal & Academic 


26-28 Duncan St., Toronto 133, Ontario (416) 364-4408 


B.C. Sales Manager — Wm. Farquhar 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
We will be pleased to place insertions under 
this heading at the rate of 30¢ per word, 
minimum $8.00. Heading in capital letters 
$1.00 additional for first line, each additional 
line 70¢. Cash in advance. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


CARPET BOWLING 
CARPET BALLS with carpet for same for 
church clubs and fraternal societics are avail- 
able from A. A. Langford Bowls Company, 
Dept. PR, 555 Waterloo Street, London, 
Ontario. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 
ford, M.S.W., Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
613, Ont. 


HOLIDAY IN FLORIDA 
Choice resort area. Nicely furnished guest 
rooms, efficiencies and apartments. Summer 
rates till December 1Stin. Winter rates on 
request. Weekly, monthly or seasonal. Write 
Colony Apartments, 538 Bayshore Drive, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida 33304. 


931 Canyon Court, Coquitlam, B.C. 


OPPORTUNITY — For one Christian couple, or 
two, to enjoy six winter months near historic 
Charleston, South Carolina, on Edisto Island. 
New house and mini-house, four-acre yard, 
woods, salt-water frontage. 

Modest rental. All conveniences, furnished. 
Must love country living. Write C.S. Spencer, 
Presbyterian pastor, 469 Gentry Street, 
Spartanburg, 29-303, S. Carolina, U.S.A. 


SCANDANAVIA AND BRITAIN 

Three week tour conducted by Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Albert Burnside visiting Bergen, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen and London. Depart 
Toronto, July 31, 1972. Cost $898. Brochure 
from Rev. Dr. A. Burnside, 224 Sloane Aves 
Toronto 375 or Claire Wallace Travel, 129a 
Cumberland St., Toronto. 


1,000 Deluxe Gold Stripe, Gum- 

med* Padded, Address Labels, 

set. The demand for our attractive Gold 

Stripe Labels is practically Unlimited, be- 

Address Clearly. Order Yours To-day from 
BURDEN SALES CO., 


1000 GOLD STRIPE. $1.00 
\ A eX 
Printed with your Name, Address 
cause our labels have everything. Only $1.00 
Box 4357, Postal Station D, Hamilton, Ontario 


DDRESS LABELS 
e 
and Zone Number. $1.00 for each 
Postpaid. Please Print Your Name and 
Groups write for fund ralsing plans 


Changing Your Address? 


To insure uninterrupted service on your Record, please 
notify us at least four weeks before you move. 


1. Attach your address 
label from a_ recent 
issue in the space pro- 
vided opposite. (This is 
extremely important. It 
will help to locate your 


congregation in the 
mailing list without 
delay). 


2. Print your name and 
new address below. 


Name 


3. Mail entire notice to: 
Record Circulation 

50 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, Ont. 


New Address 


City 


Please Print 


Zone Prov. 
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So 


“THE CHORISTER™ 


“The Goun that likes to be compared.”’ 
B 


FOR 

CHOIR, CLERGY, 
Graduation, Barristers Caps, 
Collars, Accessories samples 
and prices on request. 


CLAUDE W. VINCENT (1968) 
LIMITED 


P.O. Box 397 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 

SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 


BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
“mills” 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


If you have moved, please advise the 
Record office immediately. 


A Golden Jubilee 
On October 31st, 1971 
Victoria-Royce 
Presbyterian Church, 
(Annette & Medland), TORONTO, 


will honour 


MISS MARIE TEW 


who has completed 50 years as 
deaconess in the congregation. 


All friends and co-workers of Miss 
Tew are invited to be present. 


Divine Worship at 11 a.m. 
Reception following Divine Worship. 


| KEATES ORGANS 


Our 26th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. _ TEL. (519) 853-1510 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEIKLE 
STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


Box 757 Port Elgin, Ont. 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
| 


COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 
yA 


Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 

noses, chest colds, feverish- 

ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 

irritable coughs from colds, 

=, Cigarette smoking, working in 

AL dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
Diana asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
____ pros | headache. DIANA substances 
COUGHS break-up and loosen phlegm, 
ae congestion, open respiratory, 
coLps nasal passages, give easier 
freer breathing stimulation. 
Also aching gums, toothache 
pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA 
to feel better quickly. Sold 
by druggists across Canada. 


ASTHMA 
SORE 
THROAT: 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since OTAINED GLASS 1850 


Robert McCausland Limited 


3O CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18. ONT 


ARE YOU PAYING 
TOO MUCH 
FOR THE RECORD? 


If you are paying 
$2 a year 
your congregation 
is NOT on 


the Every Home Plan. 


DICTIONARIES 
WEBSTER 


Library size 1970 edition, brand new, still 
in box. Cost new $45.00. 
(WILL SELL FOR $15) 
Deduct 10% on order of 
6 or more 


MAIL TO 


NORTH AMERICAN LIQUIDATORS 

58 — 158 2nd Ave. N. Dept. 0 — 213 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

C.0.D. orders enclose $1.00 per volume good 
will deposit. Pay balance plus C.O.D. shipping 
on delivery. Be satisfied on inspection or return 
within 10 days for full refund. No dealers, each 
volume specifically stamped not for resale. 
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Montreal, St. Laurent, Que., Rev. J. C. McLel- 
land, 121 Alston Rd., Pointe Claire. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s, Ont., Rev. A. J. 
Morrison, 2365 Urbandale Dr., Ottawa 8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Harriston, Knox-Calvin, Ont., Dr. D. Crawford 
Smith, Knox Presbyterian Church, Guelph. 

Kirkfield and Bolsover, Ont., Rev. M. C. 
Young, P.O. Box 157, Woodville. 

Leaskdale, etc., Ont., Rev. W. Black, 289 North 
Ses Post Berry: 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 

Aldershot, Ont., Rev. J. A. Goldsmith, 5318 
Spruce St., Burlington. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Hugh L. 
Nugent, Box 29, Wyoming. 

Wiarton, St. Paul’s Ont., 
Lawson, Southampton. 


Rev. Dr. Frank 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario: 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s and Southminster, Man., 
Rev. Graeme E. Duncan, Box 429, Carberry. 

Winnipeg, Westwood, Man., Rev. Bruce A. 
Miles, 209 Oxford St., Winnipeg 9. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Biggar and Coleville, Sask., Rev. 
Davidson, Box 452, Saskatoon. 


R: A. 


Synod of Alberta: 

Edwell, Willowdale and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Douglas O. Fry, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer. 


Synod of British Columbia: 

Prince Rupert, First, B.C., Rev. I. R. McKee, 
133 Williscroft St., Kitimat. 

Sooke, Knox, B.C., Rev. Alan M. Beaton, 2950 
Richmond Rd., Victoria. 

Trail, First B.C., Rev. L. Oliver Nugent, 34973 
South Fraser Way, Abbotsford. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 


St. John’s, Kapuskasing, Ont.; Salmon Arm, 
B.C. Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills 403, Ont. 


Readings 


October 1 — Deut. 6: 10-13 
October 2 — Ephesians 1: 6-23 
October 3 — Ephesians 3: 4-6, 14-21 
October 4 — Ephesians 1: 1-10 
October 5 — Ephesians 2: 11-22 
October 6 — Ephesians 4: 1-6 
October 7 — Ephesians 4: 7-10 
October 8 — Ephesians 4: 11-16 
October 9 — Ephesians 4: 17-24 
October 10 — Ephesians 4: 25-32 


October 11 — Hebrews 2: 1-9 
October 12 — Hebrews 1: 1-4; 2:9-13 
October 13 — Hebrews 4: 11-16 
October 14 — Hebrews 13: 12-18 
October 15 — Hebrews 12: 1-13 
October 16 — Hebrews 11: 1-10 
October 17 — Hebrews 9: 1-12 
October 18 — Hebrews 1: 6-14 
October 19 — Hebrews 3: 1-9 
October 20 — Luke 10: 25-30 
October 21 — Romans 12: 6-15 
October 22 — Hebrews 11: 17-26 
October 23 — Psalm 27: 1-6 
October 24 — Exodus 20: 1-11 
October 25 — Matthew 13: 1-7 
October 26 — Luke 8: 1-8 
October 27 — Exodus 35: 30-36:1 
October 28 — Colossians 3: 12-21 
October 29 — I Cor. 13 

October 30 — Micah 6: 1-8 
October 31 — Ephesians 5: 28-6:4 
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Children’s Story 
BY BESSIE M. MARTIN 


for everything 


Thanks 


@ There was a letter for Tom in the morning mail. He opened 
it impatiently and scanned the contents. Then the letter went 
flying in the air, while he danced a jig around the kitchen table 
in great excitement. “Must be some good news” Mom said. 

“It sure is, Mom. I’m invited to Brookside Farm for a 
weekend at Joe’s place. You remember him, my old school 
chum?” Tom did everything in a hurry. He dashed into his 
room, shouting “Where’s my bag, where’s my fishing rod, ’'m 
going to pack.” 

“Steady on there” Mom said. “The letter says to come 
Saturday and this is only Wednesday.” 

It was late afternoon when Joe saw Tom’s firey red head 
bobbing among the crowd getting off the Saturday train. He 
was carrying a suit case, fishing rod and a big box of 
chocolates for Joe’s mother. “Hi Tom’’, Joe called out. “This 
is my father and this is Barb — next to me. You’ll meet the 
other five when we get home.” 

“Welcome to Brookside” Mr. Brooks said, picking up Tom’s 
suitcase and leading the way to the family station wagon. 
Barb fell in step with the boys. She looked up shyly at Tom 
and said: “Glad you came.”’ 

As the car turned into the farmyard, Mrs. Brooks was 
pulling a long rope and a loud bell was clanging. ‘‘There’s the 
supper bell. We’re just in time to eat,” Joe said. In no time, 
children were running from all directions towards the kitchen 
door and Tom found himself seated at a long table with five 
pairs of eyes fastened on him. Mr. Brooks gave Joe a dig in the 
ribs to remind him to introduce his family. Joe sputtered for a 
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moment, then pointed round the table: ‘‘This is Barb — you 
met her — this is Mom, Bob and Rod (twins) Wendy, Greg and 
Judy — she’s the youngest. The girls started to giggle, while the 
boys drooled over the hot buttered corn, the big dish of fried 
chicken and plump fruit pies waiting to be swallowed. Mrs. 
Brooks looked round the table and asked: “‘What day is it?” 
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“Saturday,” cried Judy, jumping up and down in her chair, 
“Tm seventh, so its my turn, my turn.” 

“All right, Judy. Its your turn, so let’s get started,” father 
said. 

Judy closed her eyes and whispered: ‘Thank you, God, for 
this good food.” She hesitated, opening one eye to look at 
Tom across the table, then added: ‘‘and for bringing Tom to 
visit us. Amen.” Suddenly, everyone was eating, talking and 
laughing at the same time and Tom was thinking how dull his 
own meal times were at home. As soon as he could get a word 
in, he asked: “Do you always say grace?” 

“Yes, we give thanks for most everything,’ Mr. Brooks 
replied. 

“It sure makes a difference,” Tom said, looking round at the 
happy faces. Joe put down his fork and chewed, thoughtfully: 
“I guess it makes ordinary things more important, don’t you 
think?” 

“And do you know what?” chimed in Barb. “Being 
thankful is such an‘in’ feeling. 

Mrs. Brooks smiled and nodded: “The Bible has something 
to say about it too. It goes something like this: ‘In everything 
give thanks, for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus.”’* 
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COMMUNION 
COMMUNITY 


COMMITMENT 


THOUGH I SPEAK WITH THE 

AND NOW 1 WILL SHOW YOU 
LATEST ELECTRONIC GADGETRY 

THE BEST WAY OF ALL. | MAY 
BUT HAVE NO SENSE OF RESP- 

SPEAK IN TONGUES OF MEN OR 
ONSIBILITY FOR MY NEIGHBOUR 

OF ANGELS, BUT IF 1 AM WITH- 
| AM A SOUNDING TWEETER OR 

OUT LOVE, | AM A SOUNDING 
A VIBRATING WOOFER. 

GONG OR CLANGING SYMBAL. 


THOUGH | POSSESS THE SCIEN- 
| MAY HAVE THE GIFT OF PROPH- 
TIFIC KNOW-HOW TO TRANSCEND 
ECY, AND KNOW EVERY HIDDEN 
THE LIMITS OF TIME AND SPACE, 
TRUTH; 1 MAY HAVE FAITH STRONG 
BUT HAVE NO SENSE OF OBLIGATION 
ENOUGH TO MOVE MOUNTAINS, BUT 
TO MY NEIGHBOUR, | AM NOTHING. 
IF |HAVE NO LOVE, | AM NOTHING. 


THOUGH | SUPPORT THE GUARANTEED 
| MAY DOLE OUT ALL | POSSESS, 

ANNUAL WAGE, AND ALL FORMS OF 
OR EVEN GIVE MY BODY TO BE 

SOCIAL WELFARE, BUT HAVE NO 
BURNT, BUT IF | HAVE NO LOVE, 

SENSE OF COMMITMENT TO MY NEIGH- 
/ AM NONE THE BETTER. 

BOUR. | GAIN NOTHING. 
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treed for 
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There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet 
As the vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet. 


South Africa’s Wall of Partition 
What is charisma? 
Dr. Charles Best, medical pioneer 


DOr. Charles 
H.Best, 


EDICAL 
PIO 


BY VALERIE M. DUNN 


@ One of the most famous Canadians of our time is Dr. 
Charles H. Best, who with the late Dr. Frederick Banting 
discovered insulin in 1921. What is not so well known is that 
Dr. Best is a Presbyterian. He and his wife Margaret are 
communicant members of St. Andrew’s Church in Toronto, 
and share a warm interest in and affection for the church. 

Busy and active at 72, Dr. Best is director emeritus of the 
Banting and Best Department of Medical Research, and of the 
Department of Physiology, the University of Toronto, where 
he lectures and counsels students. Because 1971 marks the 
50th anniversary of the discovery, Dr. Best has been following 
a particularly hectic schedule, travelling around the world, 
lecturing and receiving honours and tributes. 

When I talked to him he had just returned from Brazil, 
where he lectured in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo and 
received a $25,000 scientific award. What will he spend it on? 
“Probably most of it will go to pay for my travels,’ he says, 
smiling. ‘‘My expenses are paid when I am invited to lecture, 
but not on other occasions!” 

Dr. Best and his wife, who always travels with him, are 
looking forward to going to England in December, where the 
Queen will invest him as a Companion of Honour, the only 
living Canadian to be so recognized. 

Then they are off to Israel for ten days at Christmas, to give 
lectures and receive an honorary degree from the university in 
Jerusalem. 

Recently he received an honorary degree from Laurentian 


DR. CHARLES H. BEST, co-discoverer of insulin. 


University in Sudbury, and was a key figure in a three-day 
symposium on insulin action at the University of Toronto. 
During Canadian Diabetes Week in October, Dr. Best also 
received a Gairdner Foundation Award for work in insulin 
research, named after the late Oakville financier. 

This sort of thing must seem quite commonplace to the 
Bests now, as since 1941 he has received more than 20 
honorary degrees, 14 civilian and military honours, and nine 
other scientific medals and prizes. 

How does it feel to be one of those responsible for a 
discovery that has extended the lives of some 100 million 
diabetics the world over? 

“I get a great deal of pleasure out of meeting diabetics 
wherever I go,” says the doctor. “‘They often drop into my 
office for a chat, and also I am president of diabetic societies 
all over the world, including the Canadian Diabetic Society.” 

A particularly moving experience was a service of thanksgiv- 
ing in St. Paul’s Cathedral, England, attended by 1,200 
diabetics. Dr. Best read the lesson from II Kings, and Dean 
Sullivan spoke on the advance of science. 

And then there was the cornerstone laying for the new wing 
of a home for diabetic children in Holland. After the 
ceremony Dr. Best was ushered outside, where the children 
marched and spelled out his name in flowers on the lawn. 

Before the discovery of insulin, diabetics could only expect 
to die young, or follow rigid diets and slowly waste away. 
Today they live long lives by adhering to a simple routine. 
Insulin, a hormone, is produced in the pancreas, which 
controls sugar in the blood. Diabetics lack such control. Today 
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DR. BEST (left) and Dr. Frederick G. Banting, in 1921, with the first 


dog to be kept alive by insulin. 


there are more diabetics than ever before — 2% of the world’s 
population — as they now live longer and can have families. 

The discovery was made during a heat wave in Toronto, as 
Banting and Best laboured in a small laboratory on the 
University of Toronto campus. Both in their 20s, the young 
men had been given permission to use the laboratory in their 
experiments for only eight weeks during the summer months. 

They made dogs diabetic and then tried to cure them with 
substances taken from the pancreas of other dogs. 

“T think when we got our first positive results from the 
substance we called insulin, on July 30th, we were not too 
excited,’ Dr. Best recalls. ““But within two or three weeks we 
had seen many dramatic, successful results and were certain we 
could make the solution any time we wanted. Shortly after 
treatment you could not tell a diabetic dog from a normal one, 
their blood sugar and chemistry came right back to normal, 
they were bright, active and affectionate.” 

The first human to be treated was a 14-year-old boy named 
Leonard Thompson. He lived an active life for 13 more years, 
dying finally from injuries in a motorcycle crash. A 46-year- 
old lawyer, Harry Diamond, was the next to receive help. 
Weighing only 90 lbs, he had been living on a diet of boiled 
vegetables and was considered beyond aid. He went on to live 
another 33 years. 

“It wasn’t long before the newspapers got hold of the story, 
and the letters started coming,” Dr. Best says, ‘‘and the letters 
have never ceased since.” 

Dr. Best’s interest in diabetes was aroused because of an 
aunt that suffered from it. Unfortunately the discovery came 
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too late to save her life, she died four years before insulin. 

Born in 1899 in West Pembroke, Maine, of Canadian 
parents, Dr. Best is a direct descendant of Major William Best, 
one of the founders of Halifax. His father was a family doctor, 
Dr. Herbert Best, who was sometimes accompanied on his 
rounds by his son. At 13 Charles gave anesthetics to patients 
during his father’s operations on kitchen tables. 

Because his parents wanted him to be educated in Canada, 
he finished high school at Harbord Collegiate in Toronto. It 
was while in an arts course at the University of Toronto that 
he left to serve in the army during World War I. When he 
returned he switched to studies in physiology and bioche- 
mistry. 

Following the discovery of insulin, the young biochemist 
was put in charge of the manufacture of insulin at the 
Connaught Laboratories, and pursued his medical studies at 
the same time. In 1924, a year before he received his medical 
degree, he married. Afterward they went to England for 
further study, returning in 1927. Then he became professor of a 
Department of Physiology, and in 1929 head of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto’s department. 

Other fields of research included choline, a vitamin, 
heparin, which prevents blood from clotting, and the discovery 
of an enzyme, histaminase. During World War II he organized 
and became director of the Medical Research Division of the 
Royal Canadian Navy. He later was appointed head of the 
Banting and Best Department of Medical Research at the 
University of Toronto, from which position he has since 
retired. 

His research during the war years made it possible for 
human blood serum to be dried and sent to battlefields, 
improved instrument panels, life jackets and protective cloth- 
ing for sailors, created new emergency rations and sea-sickness 
prevention pills. 

In 1955 Dr. Best was the first Canadian to be elected to the 
Pontifical Academy of Sciences, (“Pretty good for a Pres- 
byterian!”) With Dr. Banting he was co-author of the original 
publication on insulin, and with N. B. Taylor has published 
one of the most widely used physiology texts, The Physio- 
logical Basis of Medical Practice. 

He expects 1972 to be another busy year, as it marks the 
50th anniversary of the clinical use of insulin. 

Mrs. Best is the daughter of the Rev. Alexander Wylie 
Mahon, who ministered in Prince Edward Island and then for 
19 years at Greenock Kirk, St. Andrew’s, N. B. He retired to 
Toronto because of ill-health, but during World War I became 
assistant at St. Andrew’s, Toronto, and served in that capacity 
for ten years. As a writer Mr. Mahon contributed to many 
popular magazines, and published the book Canadian Hymns 
and Hymn Writers. 

The Bests have two sons. Henry Bruce Macleod is a professor 
of history at York University in Toronto, and Charles 
Alexander, a botanist, also lives in that city. They are proud of 
their six grandchildren, three boys and three girls, and display 
cards and artwork created by them in their spacious home on 
Woodlawn Avenue. 

On the walls hang paintings done by Dr. Best, who has just 
returned to this hobby after being away from it for three 
years. “It’s important to paint what you feel, not just what 
you see,” he believes. 

In spite of a heart condition, which slows him down a little 
bit, Dr. Best enjoys long walks and horseback riding, and loves 
a swim. At his summer home in Maine, one of his favourite 
ways of getting exercise is to drive 100 golf balls into the 
ocean at high tide, then retrieve them when the tide goes 
out .* 


Editorials 


Your minister’s salary for 1972 


a This is the month of the every person canvass, a time 
when the board of managers draws up a budget for the year 
1972. The most important item on that budget is the 
minister’s salary, and it should receive careful consideration. 
We mention it here because most of our readers are lay 
people, and their board representatives will recommend to the 
annual congregational meeting how much the minister is to be 
paid. 

The plain fact is that unless your minister gets an increase 
in 1972 he will be receiving less, proportionately, than at the 
beginning of this year. The consumer price index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows an increase of 3.5% in 
the cost of living over the past 12 months. Any salary that 
remains fixed is obviously worth less under these circum- 
stances. 

We know of one minister with a growing family who has 
not had an increase in stipend for three years. This means that 
in terms of dollar value he is getting at least 11% less than 
three years ago. 

In the working groups at the last general assembly the 
comptroller of The Presbyterian Church in Canada displayed a 
graph showing that the cost of living has increased 33% from 
1962 to 1970. Also indicated was a steady rise in total 
contributions for congregational purposes. It would be 
interesting to measure the total of ministers’ salaries against 
those two graphs. 

One of the great achievements of our church in the past few 
years has been to increase the basic minimum stipend and to 


Jesuits lead the way 


@ One of the most remarkable meetings of the past summer 
was the Fourth International Congress of Jesuit Ecumenists, 
which met in Dublin. After a presentation by Father Avery 
Dulles of the U.S.A. the congress passed the following 
resolution: 
“One should no longer speak of the Roman Catholic 
communion alone as the one true church; baptized believers 
of other communions should be clearly recognized as true 
members of Christ’s church; and groups of baptized 
believers, with their own Christian patrimony, who regard 
themselves as churches, should unequivocally be called 
churches.” 
Reporting in The Christian Century, J. Robert Nelson 
points out that “in affirming the recognition of churches as 
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provide increments for years of service. The latter is really a 
system of regular increases for those who serve on home and 
overseas mission fields. The increment scale starts with $200 
after two years of service and rises to $1,400 increase after ten 
years. 

One of the primary purposes of the National Development 
Fund is to see that the needs of ministers are provided for 
more adequately, and this is reflected in the adoption by the 
general assembly of an increment scale that recognizes and 
rewards years of service. 

In a congregation where the minister is not on minimum 
stipend the onus for recognition of his worth lies upon the 
board of managers. If they fail to take action the minister’s 
salary becomes the concern of the congregational meeting. 

Too often a congregation waits until a minister has 
accepted a call elsewhere before assessing his worth. That is 
reflected in the fact that the stipend offered a new minister is 
usually in excess of the amount previously paid. 

Take a careful look at the stipend proposed for your 
minister in 1972. Measure it against the annual salary increases 
in other vocations, including your own. He is entitled to a 
manse, or rented house. He requires an automobile for his 
pastoral work and other duties. He spends money on books 
and professional magazines. He should have an opportunity for 
continuing education. Above all, he must be paid enough to 
live and work unhampered by financial worries. Remember, no 
increase in 1972 means that by the end of the year he may be 
getting four or five percent less in terms of money value. 


churches in the true sense, this statement goes well beyond the 
ambiguous language of the Decree on Ecumenism of Vatican 
II. It even surpasses the hesitant wording still employed within 
the World Council of Churches by some of its member 
churches, namely the Orthodox.” 

While the Jesuits were calmly discussing these issues in 
Dublin in August, the people of Northern Ireland were 
witnessing the tragic happenings which made front page 
headlines. The Jesuit Congress, and we hope the synod in 
Rome that followed, are indications of the drastic changes that 
are pending in the Roman Catholic Church. May they be 
understood and fully appreciated by those of us to whom the 
words Protestant and prejudice used to be equivalent in 
meaning.® 
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MANKIND’S 
GREAT HOPE PRESBYTERIAN 


RECORD 3000" 
® United Nations Secretary-General VOL. XCV, No. 11 


U Thant has requested a 1975 budget 
totalling $208-million. The world 


organization always has trouble getting in this issue 

enough money from its 127 members. 

Already the UN advisory committee 2 Dr. Charles H. Best, Medical Pioneer, Valerie M. Dunn 

on administrative and budgetary 6  Pungent and Pertinent, Gordon S. Anderson, Jean E. Sonnenfeld 


questions has called for a cut of almost 10 
$3,500,000 in Mr. Thant’s proposals. 

And one problem surely is that 
mankind has its priorities all mixed up. 


Finding The Lost We Have Lost, G. Curtis Jones 
12. The Wall of Partition, DeCourcy H. Rayner 
14 Team for Youth Ministry, L. FE. Siverns 


There are grumbles about an annual 16 Meditation, A Majority, D. Glenn Campbell 
UN budget of just over $200-million — 17 Remember Woody, Eileen Cade-Edwards 
yet the world’s nations spend one 18 What is Charisma? William Klempa 


thousand times that amount annually 
on arms and defence. 


The global arms budget of $200- departments 
billion is an indictment of the human 
species. Men seem to spend willingly 9° You Were Asking? ap eeisee Heat 
for armaments, but give only grudging- 
ly to the United Nations. 20 News 30 Personals 
Yet it should be remembered that 24 From the Moderator 32 Men 
for international accord in the short 24 Books 33 Deaths 
term, mankind’s greatest hope is in 26 A Happening, Esther Mcllveen 335 0 Calendar 
mutual respect and understanding, of aon = ChaigehiCamiecs Mi eerie 
which the UN is only one expression, 
albeit a major one today. It is the only 35 Children’s Story 


truly universal organization the world 
has and will become so particularly 
now that the Chinese, representing 
almost a quarter of humanity, are 


cover story 


The Irish melody SWEET VALE OF AVOCA was 
written by Thomas Moore under a tree at this spot 
preparing to take their UN seat. ae bic a It was he who wrote the “Canadian 

: : E oat Song” after visiting Canada in 1804. The cover 
; Man s salvation certainly does not photo was taken in the Republic of Ireland last August 
lie in armaments, nuclear or conven- meuuonane by the editor. 


tional. Cooperation, mutual under- 


standing, inter-dependence and trust 
are the factors that, hopefully, will 


lead in time to a more stable world. SOU ASSISTANT EDITOR 
One obvious way to reach such a state DeCourcy H. Rayner Valerie M. Dunn 
of affairs more rapidly is to spend less 
and less each year on armaments, and BUSINESS MANAGER 
more on enhancing the status and C. Alex Culley 
power of the United Nations.* 
From the board of evangelism and CIRCULATION MANAGER SECRETARIAL ASSISTANT 
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Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


A LAYMAN’S VIEW OF 
THE WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION 


by Gordon S. Anderson 
Pointe Claire, Que. 


@ Do you know which sin is denounced 
more frequently than any other in the 
New Testament? Murder? Adultery? 
Lust? Blasphemy? Gluttony? Theft? It 
was none of these. It was the common 
place sin of hypocrisy which my dic- 
tionary defines as “‘the act or practice of 
feigning to be what one is not, or to feel 
what one does not feel.” 

I thought of this as I attended a 
Presbyterian service where half a dozen 
elders elect were ordained. I pondered it 
as these men and women each expressed 
their belief that: 

1. No Christian should play a game of 
golf or watch television on the sabbath; 
2. The pope is “that antichrist, that man 
of sin and son of perdition that exalteth 
himself in the church against Christ and 
all that is called God’; 

3. Members of the reformed church 
should not marry with “infidels, papists 
or other idolaters’’; 

4. The church should not have sent food 
and supplies to Biafra. 

Each of the elders elect affirmed these 
beliefs but none of them, I am sure, 
realized it. They did it when they 
answered “I do” to this question! 

“Do you believe the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, as adopted by this 
church in the Basis of Union in 1875, to 
be founded on and agreeable to the Word 
of God, and do you promise faithfully to 


adhere thereto?” 
Many elders elect are not warned of 


the implications of the question before 
the service of ordination. Few have read 
it or received instruction in it. Despite all 
this, the church decrees that a man or a 
woman must answer this question 
affirmatively in order to be ordained as 
an elder. It seems to me that all this is 
akin to some of the actions which, in 
New Testament days, brought forth a 


thunderous “Thou hypocrite” from 
Jesus. 
The Confession does not refer 


specifically to golf or television, of 
course, but the admonition is all inclu- 
sive. It is stated “The sabbath is then kept 
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holy unto the Lord, when men, after a 
due preparing of their hearts and ordering 
of their common affairs beforehand, do 
not only observe an holy rest all the day 
from their own works, words and thoughts 
about their worldly employments and 
recreations; but also are taken up the 
whole time in the public and private 
exercises of worship and in the duties of 
necessity and mercy.” 

There is no place there for golf, 
television or even tiddleywinks. 

Nor is Biafra mentioned, but strict 
adherence to the following would have 
prohibited the airlifting of food and drugs 


MINISTER 
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IF You HAVE 


to the Biafrans against the will of the 
official government of Nigeria. 

““Synods and councils are to handle or 
conclude nothing but that which is 
ecclesiastical; and are not to intermeddle 
with civil affairs, which concern the 
commonwealth, unless by way of humble 
petition, in cases extraordinary; or by 
way of advice for satisfaction of con- 
science, if they be thereunto required by 
the civil magistrate.” 

Let us look at this rule laid down by 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster 
more than three centuries ago. 

“They who, upon pretence of 
Christian liberty, shall oppose any lawful 
power, or the lawful exercise of it, 
whether it be civil or ecclesiastical, resist 
the ordinance of God.” 

The =intent of the term Christian 
liberty” as spelled out in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith is difficult for a 
laymen to grasp. Nevertheless, I suspect 
that, had Jesus appeared before the 
divines at Westminster, he would have 
experienced a cool reception due to his 
interference with accepted practices such 
as the stoning to death of a harlot and the 
operations of money changers in the 
temple. 


TROUBLES TELL ME 


IF Wou DoN'T 
COME AND TELL ME 
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And give thought to unreformed men 
who are dealt with in this paragraph: 

“Works done by unregenerate men, 
although for the matter of them, they 
may be things which-God commands and 
of good use both to themselves and 
others; yet because they proceed not 
from an heart purified by faith; nor are 
done in a right manner according to the 
Word; nor to a right end, the glory of 
God; they are therefore sinful and cannot 
please God; or make a man meet to 
receive grace from God. And yet their 
neglect of them is more sinful and dis- 
pleasing to God.” 

The spirit of ecumenicity is complete- 
ly absent from the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith. Vituperative attacks on the 
Roman Catholic Church form a consider- 
able part of it. With the bloodshed, 
hatred and bitterness which accompanied 
the Reformation still vividly before them, 
it is understandable that the Assembly of 
Divines, meeting in 1643, was moved to 
incorporate the strong opinions of its 
members with regard to the Roman 
Catholic Church into the Confession of 
Faith which they drew up. But in the 
year 1971 there is no possible justifica- 
tion for the fact that this intolerance 
continues to bear the official approval of 
the church. It is completely wrong that, 
as a condition of ordination to the 
eldership of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, any man or woman should be 
required to express a belief that the pope 
is antichrist, that Roman Catholics are 
idolaters or that “the popish sacrifice of 
the mass, as they call it, is most abomin- 
ably injurious to Christ’s one only 
sacrifice.” 

When we profess to believe that these 
harsh opinions are founded on the Word 
of God, when we promise to “faithfully 
adhere thereto,” how can we honestly 
claim to be more enlightened than the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics of 
Northern Ireland? 

The Westminster Confession of Faith 
is in great need of revision to bring it into 
line with 20th century thinking. In my 
opinion, an assembly of divines of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada should 
meet as soon as possible to draw up new 
subordinate standards for the church, 
based on the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. All reference to the beliefs or 
practices of other branches of the 
Christian church should be eliminated. 
The portions of the Confession which the 
vast majority of church members no 
longer consider applicable should be 
examined carefully and a decision made 
as to their continued relevance. The 
revised standards should be written in 
modern, understandable English.* 
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MISSIONARY, 
WE NEED YOU 


by Jean E. Sonnenfeld 
Windsor, Ont. 


® Last June Dr. In Ha Lee of Japan 
visited Windsor. I invited him to attend 
our St. Andrew’s Sunday morning adult 
class, with an ulterior motive in mind. 
Our congregation, like many others, had 
been baffled, disturbed and annoyed by 
the Toronto Globe and Mail editorial. 
THE MISSIONARY’S CALL TODAY 
SAYS: GO HOME, that received so much 
comment in The Record earlier this year. 
Dr. Lee claims to be only a simple pastor, 
but he is also general secretary of the 
Korean Christian Church in Japan, serves 
on the National Christian Council of 
Japan, and holds many other important 
posts. Here was the chance for a con- 
cerned group of Canadian Christians to 
find out at first hand whether a church 
that had a history of receiving mis- 
sionaries was about to send them packing 
off home. 

Dr. Lee reassured us that the modern 
missionary has an essential vocation; 
namely, to share his own insights from his 
home background with the church to 
which he is called to work — in Asia, 
Africa or Latin America. That topic 
disposed of, Dr. Lee told us how his own 
congregation is reaching out into the 
community around it. His church recent- 
ly started a day nursery for the children 
of working mothers in the highly 
industrialized area of Kawasaki. The 
motive was simply to serve people who 
needed help. The church had seen a need 
in the community and attempted to fill 
it. No overt attempts were made to 
evangelize the 60 children cared for each 
day. 

However, the results of the enterprise 
were unexpected. Before the day nursery 
was started, Japanese neighbours would 
not speak to Dr. Lee on the street 
because he was a despised Korean — a 
“nigger” in North American jargon. Now 
even those Japanese who have no connec- 
tion with the day nursery stop Dr. Lee on 
the street and greet him with respect, 
because of the service his people are 
providing for the community. Uninten- 
tionally, the day nursery has become a 
bridge of reconciliation over the troubled 
waters of racial discrimination. 


Moreover, at Christmas the parents of 
the day nursery children expressed a wish 
to observe the festival in some way. So at 
their request, Christian and non-Christian, 
Korean and Japanese parents and children 
assembled in their national costumes to 
worship the Christ, who alone could bring 
together these divergent and _ usually 
hostile groups. 

What connection has this day nursery 
in Kawasaki Korean Christian Church 
with the Globe and Mail editorial? For 
weeks our adult class kept coming back 
to Dr. Lee’s remarks about his church 
serving the community for the sake of 
service, and his surprise at the unexpected 
results. St. Andrew’s has a committee 
that discusses the mission of our church 
in the downtown community in which it 
is located and in the wider community 
where the members live. We are consider- 
ing many projects, large as well as small, 
radical as well as conventional, to help 
those who need our help. However, I 
suspect that in the back of many of our 
minds lurks the motive of “making 
Christians” of the people we reach. 

Now a Korean has come to us from 
Japan to enlarge our thinking by sharing 
with us his insights into the Christian 
faith and mission. We have learned from 
Dr. Lee that a congregation’s duty is to 
serve its fellow man with no strings 
attached, but simply out of love for him. 
As Dr. Lee told another congregation in 
Windsor, Christ has already claimed the 
world for himself, and we must follow 
him out into the world and serve him 
there. 

We at St. Andrew’s are also finding 
other missionaries in our midst. In our 
contacts with the Chinese congregation 
that worships in our church on Sunday 
afternoons, we have learned that the 
Chinese minority in Windsor draws a 
larger percentage of its people to Sunday 
worship than does the English-speaking 
community, that they contribute a higher 
percentage to special projects, and that 
they have a lively youth group in contrast 
to the vacuum that exists for the English- 
language youth of St. Andrew’s. 

These people coming from the far 
corners of the earth have forced us to 
realize that despite a long heritage of the 
Christian faith, we have much to learn 
from others who will share their Christian 
insights with us. One member of St. 
Andrew’s has suggested that closer 
integration of the Chinese and English- 
speaking congregations is necessary 
because the Chinese have so much to 
teach the rest of us. So please keep the 
missionaries coming to us, from Korea, 
Japan, China, India, Africa, from the ends 
of the earth. We need them.* 
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“LEST WE FOR 


REMEMBER HOW IT IS 


We still have our 
beloved country Canada 


because of the sacrifice 


of a multitude of people. 


The cross of Christ also 


stands because of the 
sacrifice of the king and 


head of the church 
and a host of his followers. 


Will it stand tomorrow 
and tomorrow? 


The National Development 
Fund Is a mighty weapon 
in Christian witness! 

ARE YOU WITH IT? 


Q 4re you a fundamentalist or a 
modernist? 

AV The question, as- stated, is a 
stupid one. If my inquirer will 

be so kind as to define these terms 

in length appropriate for this 

column I shall be glad to answer. 


Q / notice from time to time you 
use the word “parish’’ instead 
of “‘congregation.”’ Have you some 
Anglican leanings? 
A | was not aware that the word 
““parish”’ was the sole property 
of Anglicans or other episcopal 
bodies. The word “congregation”’ is 
limited to communicant members 
and those definitely attached as 
adherents. The word “parish” in- 
dicates to me the larger respon- 
sibility of a pastor. Some duties 
often begin where technically the 
congregation ends. *‘Parish” has 
also geographical overtones. When | 
use the word “‘congregation”’ I have 
in mind the organized fellowship of 
Presbyterian believers. When I use 
the word “parish” I have in mind 
the larger responsibility, ecumenical 
and non-ecumenical, without any 
effort to steal sheep. Satisfied? 


QO Last Saturday, at a wedding in 
a church of another denomina- 
tion, the young couple repeated 
“yows”’ that they had composed 
themselves. Is this possible at a 
Presbyterian wedding? 
‘ Yes. Our Book of Common 
Order is authorized by the 
general assembly for ‘voluntary 
use.” It is not necessary to follow 
every word for a wedding or other 
service. The minister is bound to 
follow the purity of worship at 
present authorized” in the church, 
and is responsible to the presbytery 
for the fulfilment of his duties. 
Appeal is made to the presbytery 
through the session in case of dis- 
satisfaction. The session at no time 
is the judge of the minister’s con- 
duct, but remits formal complaint 
to the presbytery. Elders, of course, 
have the right of personal and 
respectful discussion with the mini- 
ster. 
The marriage ceremony must 
conform to both church law and 
civil law. To satisfy the civil law, a 
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WWSOOOOOOSSOOOCOSOSD YOU WERE ASKING? 


couple can be married in about 30 
seconds. The general principles of 
canon, that is church, law embrace 
all the elements of the civil law and 
require prayer, the reading of the 
Holy Word, the strict warnings of 
canon law to the contracting par- 
ties, and due solemnity. “Stunt” 
marriages, such as a part of a circus, 
etc., have been properly challenged 
by presbyteries in the very few 
cases where these have been given 
by a Presbyterian minister. The 
result has been a stinging rebuke, 
usually a private one, to the offend- 
ing minister. 

In the matter of vows, my an- 
swer would be that if the couple 
had prepared suitable vows — and I 
would be the sole judge of the 
suitableness, including the literary 
character of the words — I would 
encourage them to memorize them 
and use them. Some years ago one 
of our ministers and his bride pre- 
pared their vows and repeated them 
without prompting in a remarkably 
beautiful service. 

It has always seemed to me that 
where the couple are required to 
repeat their vows after the minister 
(there is a form in which they listen 
and say “I do’’), the repeating of 
the vows phrase by phrase could be 
construed that they are unable to 
memorize. Of course, this is not so: 
the repeating, phrase by phrase 
attere» the =minister,) addsautomene 
solemnity and is a safeguard against 
memory failure through nervous- 
ness. All of us can understand the 
possibility of failure; few have had 
previous experience. 

Nervousness deserves a note. The 
mother of the bride is usually ner- 
vous, but few of them indulge now 
in the traditional tears. It is the 
father of the bride who usually gets 
misty-eyed. I have had few nervous 
brides; the groom is the one likely 
to drop the ring in a double-ring 
ceremony. In my 40 and more 
years of experience it has been 
the bridesmaid, or the matron of 
honour, who is the most jittery 
person in the wedding party. If the 
good Lord had not made the petals 
of the flowers she carries firmly 
attached, and the florist had not 
supplied fresh flowers, in most 
marriages I have solemnized the 


aisle of the church would have been 
strewn with petals. 

The Marriage Act of the various 
provinces ensures the validity of the 
marriage, provided there is no legal 
impediment such as blood relation- 
ship, so that any seeming irregu- 
larity on the part of the minister 
does not invalidate the ceremony. 
For instance, the marriage would be 
legal if the minister forgot the 
prayers or the vows. The witness, to 
say nothing of the couple, might 
feel they had had less than what 
was expected, but the marriage 
would be unquestionably legal. 
Even ministers can get jittery at 
weddings, but let’s not say anything 
about that. 


Q How should the word “amen” 
be pronounced? 
A The word is from the Hebrew, 
atid paneansesOmDeT It. “ase 
solemn affirmation. It is always 
sung ah-men, and I prefer to hear it 
pronounced the same way. There is 
a belief that to pronounce it eh- 
men is to be plebeian, betraying a 
low-class origin or tendency. This is 
one place the British and United 
Statesian dictionaries are agreed. 
Webster’s and the new Heritage 
dictionaries give eh-men as prefer- 
ence, and so does the Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary, which gives ah- 
men as often heard. 

This will be a shock to those 
snippy characters, whose number is 
legion amongst us, who look upon 
Canadians as ill-bred colonials and 
who will go far out of their way to 
affect what they believe to be an 
“English” tone or pronunciation. 
They use ah-men, unfailingly. 

I use it, but just for the reason 
that “1 like’ it and, as the’ Latin 
proverb has it, there is no argument 
about tastes. [ am amazed at the 
time I have spent running down the 
three dictionaries I mention. I am 
writing these lines in holidays, far 
from the alleged benefits of civilisa- 
tion. I hope that my readers, as a 
result of perusing this answer, and 
in appreciation of my labours, will 
shout ah-men. 


Send questions to: Rev. Dr. L. H. 
Fowler, Suite 802, 15 Tangreen Court, 
Willowdale, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 


@® While on an east coast trip I lost my plane ticket. Iam not 
an inexperienced traveller, having circumnavigated the globe 
twice without losing anything except weight, time and sleep. 
But when I prepared to leave New York for home, I could not 
find my ticket. I returned to the motel; searched every inch of 
the room; went through luggage and clothes...no ticket. I 
felt stupid. 

To this day I have no idea what happened; whether it was 
dropped, or left on someone’s desk following a conference, or 
taken by a pickpocket. All I know is that it disappeared. 

Sooner or later we all lose something of value: a key, 
wedding ring, money, property, friends. It is a tantalizing and 
enervating experience. It spoils our day. It disturbs our 
chemistry. It colours our responses. We return to the scene, 
attempt to recapitulate the event, rehearse our movements, 
and follow every glimmer of hope that might shed light on the 


mystery ... often spending more time in the search than the 
value of that which is lost warrants. 
of 


Not only do we lose objects and things; we lose our tempers. 

There are two kinds of anger: that which blazes, and that 
which broods. Some people have short fuses and like gun 
powder, go off quickly. The least irregularity or irritation, 
from breaking a shoelace to missing a traffic light, ignites 
them. Then there are those who remain silent through conflict, 
imaginary and real. They do not blaze — they smolder, sulk, 
and frequently isolate themselves. They are most difficult to 
reason with because there is little communication. 

That which causes one to explode in anger may be physical, 
psychological, internal or external. It may emanate from a bad 
tooth, a fitful night’s rest, a poor liver, a misunderstanding, a 
miscarriage of justice or insensitivity to need. Whatever triggers 
the reaction, one usually fires back, seeking to destroy the 
source in some type of combat, or to escape to some 
convenient emotional hideout. 

Individuals, especially professing Christians, are challenged 
to discover and maintain equilibrium. Dr. Karl Menninger calls 
it “‘the vital balance.” What does this delicate term “equili- 
brium” mean? It is the concept of entropy. Related to human 
behaviour, when energy exchanges between two systems at 
different temperatures, according to this law of balance it 
always flows from the hotter to the colder body. A measure of 
this law is entropy. As entropy increases, chaotic conditions 
increase. There are points at which the exchange becomes 
irreversible. 

The secret of human behavior more often than not, is 
determined by this vital balance. The Christian is not expected 
to be foam rubber, but to possess, like steel, that quality of 
temper that makes him strong, useful and dependable. 

The size of a man can be measured by the size of that 
which makes him mad. Our Lord was not a placid personality. 
He earned the title of “meek and mild’ — yet as we know, 
when such people do explode, they are most difficult to 
handle. When Jesus saw the money game going on in the 
temple he blazed with indignation and literally drove the 
racketeers out. 

Observing the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, Jesus referred to 
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BY G. CURTIS JONES 


them as “white washed sepulchers,’ “blood of vipers” — 
hissing snakes! Seeing Herod’s cunningness, he told com- 
panions, ‘Go and say to that fox...” 

Our Lord’s anger was aroused not because of wrongs done 
to him but always because of wrongs done to God. 

However we try to control ourselves, now and again we 
explode. We overreact, we make statements for which we are 
sorry, we behave unbecomingly. When we lose the delicate, 
vital balance in exchanges with others, we lose effectiveness 
and contagion. 

There is an ancient proverb which says: “He whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make mad.” 

The late and beloved Harry Emerson Fosdick was proud of 
his heritage and parents. He once spoke of a technique 
employed by his mother when, as a lad, he would lose his 
temper. Looking at him she would say: ‘‘Where is Harry? Has 
anyone seen Harry? Go find Harry.” 

Not only children but aspiring adults must daily seek to 
find that which they have lost in their personalities. 

Ul 

As human beings we not only lose things of value, we not 
only lose the vital balance in our relationships, we frequently 
lose ourselves or become lost in the avalanche of alternatives 
and responsibilities. 

We move from irritation to indifference, to uncertainty, to 
isolation. Problems emanating from economics, politics, 
ecology, together with personal choices, are so overwhelming 
that we lose our sense of direction and dedication. 

When is a man lost? The eminent William Ernest Hocking 
described a lost soul as one who had lost confidence in 
himself, the power of belief in his fellows and in the universe. 
Professor Arthur Holt expressed it this way: “‘A man is lost 
when he cannot define his present or plan his future.” 

This is a day of lostness. General conditions seem to deplete 
us of spark, purpose and power. The average person is a profile 
of dejection and fear. Today’s youth refer to themselves as 
“the lost generation’ — meaning they have inherited 
ambiguity, confusion, inconsistency, and are denied the 
opportunity to determine their destiny. 

We become lost in the fogs of fear, anxiety, worry. 

We become lost in the jungles of passion, hatred, addiction. 

We become lost in the arena of political affairs. 

Because we lose confidence in ourselves and others, because 
courage and integrity are so easily misplaced, we frequently 
become lost in human relationships ...and such institutions 
as marriage, business partnerships, church connections 
deteriorate and disintegrate. 

Often in our search for independence, prominence, success 
we lose ourselves in schedule, the organization and daily 
commitments. 

Parents are always in danger of losing their children, not 
only babies, but teen-agers. Communications break down, 
barriers emerge. On a college campus not long ago I asked a 
young man of my acquaintance how his people were. He 
replied: “I don’t know. They never write.”’ On another campus 
a girl declared she could not talk with her parents. Referring to 
them as “plastic people” she said: ““They never have time to 
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listen.” } 

Awareness of lostness has accompanied the human race. 
Man, at best, has been sensitive to his lostness and that around 
him. Realizing this frustrating reality Jesus spoke to it in the 
parable of The Lost Sheep. The story appears in both Luke 
and Matthew. 

Luke’s rendering of the account was occasioned by the 
Pharisees who persisted in asking “‘why” he fraternized with 
the wrong people; “why” he received sinners. The story of The 
Lost Sheep in Luke’s Gospel appears along with stories of The 
Lost Boy. It is an attempt to justify the gospel against critics. 

Matthew’s single account of prevailing lostness is addressed 
not to Jesus’ opponents but to his disciples, challenging, 
inspiring them to go after the missing brother with a 
persistence and dedication comparable to that of a shepherd 
who goes in search of a stray sheep. 

Nowhere in the world are shepherds so obvious and unique 
as in the Judean hills. These picturesque, weather beaten, 
courageous, faithful men moved Jesus to associate their 
familiar role with that of God. Jesus considered himself a 
shepherd. “For the Son of man came to seek and to save the 
lost” (Luke 19:10). 

Clearly the shepherd in the parable did not consider 
prudence a primary virtue. Ninety-nine percent is well nigh 
perfect but he did not play percentages! Imprudent or not, the 
shepherd was impelled by an unshakeable duty to take care of 
all his flock. So having accounted for all except one, he went 
and searched for the lost until it was found. And what 
happiness was his... ! 

This parable, you see, is actually addressed to the church. 
The Christian community not only has enormous responsibi- 
lity for unreached, uncorralled sheep — people! — but also for 
the tedious task of keeping an eye on the entire flock, making 
certain that all members of the church are in the presence and 
spirit of the Master. By and large, no institution has a worse 
record of looking after its own than the average church. No 
wonder there are dropouts. We do not consider very seriously 
one another’s needs. We are challenged, not to look after 
ourselves for the sake of looking after ourselves, but to build 
oneness, fellowship and love that in turn will inspire us to 
bring others into communion with God. When the church loses 
its heart, it loses its way! 

Church members are involved in a variety of marvelous 
undertakings in the community. These are worthy. They are a 
part of our task, but they are not the whole task. We give 
money, time, talent to the church, but we are reluctant to 
engage in the hard day-by-day task of keeping in touch with all 
the flock. To do so is difficult, enervating and discourag- 
ing...yet the parable challenges the Christian to become 
under shepherd to the Good Shepherd, seeking the strayed and 
the lost. 

Jesus seldom used the word “sinner.” He preferred the 
word “‘lost.” 

A few months ago I met an interesting man who is active in 
a large Methodist church. It developed that his particular 
responsibility as a member of the congregation, was to 
coordinate the calling efforts of officers of the church on 
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inactive and homebound members. It seems that each officer 
of this strong metropolitan church is expected to make three 
such calls a week, or twelve a month. What a specific 
implementation of the parable! 

Like sheep, people become lost not by design, not because 
they are bad, but because they become involved in their own 
patch of grass and nibble themselves out of sight. The lost 
sheep was not bad. He was simply lost. 

The prevailing point of the ancient parable of The Lost 
Sheep is that God is Lord of the lost! It speaks of a God who 
will not give up on a single soul. It reveals the truth that man is 
of absolute worth to God and He continues to seek him in 
redeeming love. 

The uncomfortable teaching, therefore, for the church to 
which the parable was originally directed — is that the 
Christian community is expected to assume the role of good 
shepherd in a sophisticated society. It is just that incongruous 
and that imperative. 

Back in 1961 an unforgettable experience was that of being 
guest for a week in the home of the former Prime Minister of 
Rhodesia, Garfield Todd. This man of marvelous bearing, 
mental superiority and spiritual sensitivity, served as a 
Christian missionary for more than twenty years before 
entering politics in the belief he could do more for the black 
man in this role. He was so successful that his fellow whites 
did not send him back to office. When I was there, Garfield 
and Grace Todd operated a huge ranch. 

Among the episodes he shared was his account of the most 
frightening experience of his life — that of being lost all night 
in the jungle. It happened just after World War I. Fencing wire 
was scarce, and he had heard of used wire for sale at a distant 
ranch and gone to examine it. Arriving late in the afternoon 
he found the fence and started to follow it, examining its 
condition, and estimating the cost of removing it, prior to 
preparing his bid. 

Time was later than he realized and suddenly he was 
enveloped in darkness. In following the circuitous path of the 
fence he had lost his sense of direction. Now he was alone in 
the jungle in the night. To survive he realized he must follow 
the fence and keep walking, for he could hear animals pursuing 
him. He reasoned that at some point the fence might reach a 
clearing where perhaps he could gain his bearings . . . better 
yet, it might reach the road and he could be rescued by his 
wife, whom he knew would be circling the jungle in the car. 

After a most horrendous night he stumbled into a clearing 
and the road at dawn. Shortly thereafter came the lights of a 
car. It was Grace. Exhausted, clothes in tatters, body bleeding, 
Garfield Todd dropped at her feet, rejoicing. Love had 
persisted. As love sought to find its way out of darkness, love 
searched diligently for the one in darkness. The lost had been 
found. 

This is the spirit of the Good Shepherd. This is the way of 
God.* 


THE AUTHOR, a minister in Macon, Georgia, writes a weekly column 
for the local newspaper. 
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The power of Christian love 


is being used in South Africa 


ABOVE: Some 3,500 
families are crowded 
together in this 
segregated settlement 
for coloured (mixed 
race) people on the 
Cape flats. There is 
no hospital, no 

drug store, only one 
doctor, one church, 
one small grocery 
store. It takes about 
two hours to get by § 
bus to Capetown, where 
most of them go to work. 
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Nenbsccwoerncd 


™ “We live in a prison made by our own laws.” 

The comment came from the white driver of a ‘‘whites 
only” taxi in Johannesburg in answer to my questions about 
life in South Africa. Obviously he was referring to the laws 
regarding apartheid, which determine whom he should drive, 
where they should live and work, and to some extent at least, 
where they should worship. 

In a message to the people of South Africa published three 
years ago the South African Council of Churches put it this 
way: 

“The Gospel of Jesus Christ is the good news that in Christ 
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the wall of partition 


to break down 


BY DeCOURCY H. RAYNER 


LEFT: Modern buildings reach 
toward the sky in downtown 
Johannesburg. ABOVE: In 
Africaans and English this 

sign on a public washroom 
enforces the colour bar. 


God has broken down the walls of division between God and 
man, and therefore also between man and man... Christ 
proved the power of his love to overthrow the evil powers of 
fear, envy and pride which cause hostility between men... 
Barriers of ancestry, race, nationality, language and culture 
have no rightful place in the inclusive brotherhood of Christian 
disciples.” 

Sounds simple and harmless, doesn’t it? Even if we don’t 
practice all these things in Canadian society we believe them to 
be Christian principles. 

In parts of southern Africa, and particularly in the Republic 
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of South Africa, this interpretation of the gospel of Christ 
stirs up a storm. For racial separation is not only enforced, it 
affects every aspect of life, political, economic, social, educa- 
tional and religious. 

The message of the S. A. Council of Churches continues: 
“There are alarming signs that this doctrine of separation has 
become, for many, a false faith, a novel gospel which offers 
happiness and peace for the community and for the individual. 
It holds out to men a security built not on Christ but on the 
theory of separation and the preservation of their racial 
identity. It presents separate development of our race groups 
as a way for the people of South Africa to save themselves. 
Such a claim inevitably conflicts with the Christian gospel 
which offers salvation, both social and individual, through 
faith in Christ alone.” 

“In South Africa everyone is expected to believe that a 
man’s racial identity is the most important thing about him,” 
the message explains. “Until a man’s racial identity is 
established virtually no decisions can be taken; but, once it is 
established, it can be stated where he can live, whom he can 
marry, what work he can do, what education he can get, 
whose hospitality he can accept, where he can get medical 
treatment, where he can be buried — and the answer to 
multitudes of other questions can be supplied . . . Thus we are 
being taught that our racial identity is the final and all 
important determining factor in the lives of men...It 
arbitrarily limits the ability of a person to obey the gospel’s 
command to love his neighbour as himself.” 

To carry out this concept the Christian Institute of 
Southern Africa came into being more than eight years ago. It 
is a formal organization and it bears a somewhat formidable 
title. But in a very real sense it is a fellowship, a growing 
fellowship of Christians from different denominations, races 
and cultural backgrounds, knit together by concern for the 
reconciliation of all who believe in Christ. 

Its work is not confined to one country, the Institute aims 
to embrace all of the southern part of the continent of Africa 
in its activities. Membership is not large, 1 833 in South Africa 
—a small number compared to total church membership, but 
heartening when the pressures, harassment and intimidation 
borne by the Institute are taken into account. 

It must be remembered that 80% of the church-going 
people in South Africa support apartheid. The Dutch 
Reformed Church, the largest denomination by far, acquiesces 
in this practice of separating the races. In fact it has three 
sections within the church, white (1,324,052 members), 
coloureds (440,370 members), and Bantu or black (524,706 
members), according to the 1960 figures. 

The moderator of the white section of that church 
(Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk is the Africaans name) is 
Rev. Dr. J. D. Vorster, brother of the prime minister. About 
80% of the white voters support apartheid. So there is a great 
gap in all churches between the people in the pews and those 
clergymen who are really committed to change. 

Officially most of the churches commend the work of the 
Christian Institute, and the Presbyterian Church of South 
Africa has gone so far as to include in its general assembly 
blacks and coloureds and whites. 

_ The Institute has offices in Johannesburg and Capetown. 
The total staff, including field and research workers, numbers 
about 25. All of them are dedicated Christians, who work for 
small wages and under constant surveillance. Let me give some 
examples of harassment. 

The Rev. Colin Davison, who was director of Bible study 
groups for the Institute, took a son of a friend of his back to 
school in Swaziland last February. When he returned to the 
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South African border after 90 minutes had elapsed he was 
refused entry until some high-level representations were made. 
Then four days afterwards his residence permit was rescinded 
and he was ordered to leave South Africa by the end of the 
month. During a farewell party for the Davisons at a private 
home the windshields of 14 cars parked outside were 
shattered. 

Father Cosmas Desmond, a Franciscan who is employed by 
the Institute as a research officer on African resettlement 
schemes, has written a book entitled The Discarded People. 
Published by the Institute in 1970, it exposes the inhumanity 
of the resettlement schemes. Last June the book was banned 
and Father Desmond was put under house arrest. 

In the book he points out the evils of the resettlement 
scheme, which segregates the black people in scattered areas. 
Father Desmond writes: “Despite the obvious inability of the 
reserves to support even their present population, thousands 
more people are being moved into them . .. people are moved 
from farms in the white areas where they had land and cattle 
to a place within the confines of the reserves where they have 
neither.” 

I ran across an example of resettlement when I was visiting 
the office of the Christian Institute in Capetown. There | met 
a black minister who had served a congregation in Capetown 
since 1949. He made the mistake of not only changing to 
another congregation but to another denomination, and thus 
had to apply for revision of his identity book. Coloureds 
(people of mixed race) carry an identity card, but blacks must 
produce a book that contains all personal data, including 
employers and dates of employment. 

It should be explained that to reside in Capetown legally, a 
black must have been born in the Cape and never left it, or 
have been registered there for 15 years, or have been ten years 
legally with one employer. But he can’t bring in his family 
unless they qualify as residents. 

The African minister told me that because he had changed 
employers he was ordered back to his birthplace on a rural 
reserve which he hadn’t seen since he was a boy. His wife and 
children were to go with him. He was assured that he might 
later return to Capetown to work with the church but his wife 
and children would not be allowed to come back to the city. 
This is the type of family separation that affects so many 
African tribes people. The men go to work in mines or 
industries and are separated from their wives and families. 

Fourteen miles from Capetown I toured a coloured 
settlement where some 3,500 families live in crowded 
conditions. Beyond that is a black settlement, and in it I noted 
the number of dormitories for men. Not only do they live 
under a curfew, which confines them to their settlement at 
night, but they are forced to live apart from their loved ones, 
by law. 

The Christian Institute employs staff without regard to race 
or colour, and pays them equally. I was told that normally a 
black person gets half the salary of a coloured, and a coloured 
person half the salary of a white. Jobs are also restricted by 
race, although the number of help wanted advertisements in 
the daily papers that I saw pointed to a shortage of white 
labour. 

“The basic reason for job reservation,” I was told by one 
journalist, ‘‘is to protect the white man’s privileges in regard to 
available jobs. We would go a long way towards improving 
South Africa’s social condition if we allowed men to be 
trained in any vocation for which they have aptitude, without 
discrimination as to colour.” 

I talked to two coloured men who are Labour Party 
members of the Coloured Persons Representative Council, a 
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sort of stooge parliament. The Central Parliament is all-white 
and its members are paid 8,000 rand (about $11,680) a year 
plus free travel. The C. P. R. C. has no legislative powers, it is 
simply a debating chamber, and the coloured councillors are 
paid 1,500 rand a year. 

There are three million coloured people in South Africa, 
neither white nor black, but deprived of human rights by 
legislation. According to the councillors whom I interviewed, 
they are determined to become free citizens, but through 
democratic processes, by change in government policy. The 
Nationalist Party has been in power for 23 years, and they 
claim that it is losing support. 

“Violence is not going to solve our problem. Innocent 
people will suffer if force is used to attempt change,” said one 
councillor. 

But some Christian leaders in South Africa feel that 
violence is imminent unless blacks and coloureds are given an 
opportunity for dialogue with whites, and a share in making 
decisions which affect them. ‘‘Ultimately the whole future of 
South Africa is in black hands,” said one white, “unless black 
voices and feelings are expressed we’re heading for disaster.” 

“All the ingredients of a revolution are present in our 
society, we are encouraging communism to take root,” the 
Rey. Beyers Naudé told me. “‘Basically it is a social and 
economic problem, but we have made it worse by legalizing 
racial discrimination.” Mr. Naudé was one of the founders of 
the Christian Institute and is national director of its opera- 
tions. Formerly a Dutch Reformed minister, he serves at about 
one third of the normal denominational stipend because of his 
dedication to the cause. 

I visited his Johannesburg offices on the floor of a 
mid-town building. The Christian Institute has since been 
asked to vacate these. The excuse given was possible damage to 
the building from the Institute’s printing machines, but it is 
assumed that the real reason is the number of black people 
employed. They create a problem with regard to toilet 
facilities, which in public buildings and airports are marked 
“whites” and “‘non-whites”’, just as the buses and trains are. 

What can Canadians do to improve conditions in South 
Africa? Boycott of products from that country has been 
advocated, but the Rev. Theo Kotze, director of the Western 
Cape region of the Christian Institute, doesn’t think it is 
effective. If applied stringently it would lower the income of 
blacks, and they would be worse off. 

Sanctions simply harden white attitudes and force whites to 
stand together. If Canada refused to do business with South 
Africa, a number of other countries would quickly take her 
place. 

Canadian firms who do business with South Africa or have 
investments in that country can do much within the law to 
promote better relationships between the races. If based there 
they can set an example in race relations and use influence to 
have others follow it. 

Individual Canadians can help by supporting churches and 
organizations that are working to erase racism. Church 
members can ask their denominations to stand behind their 
brethren in South Africa, and specifically to contribute 
towards the hard-pressed Christian Institute of Southern 
Africa. The dedicated minority of Christian men and women 
who are striving through love and personal example to break 
down “the middle wall of partition” deserve our prayers and 
our practical aid. 

Incidentally, one of the themes approved by the general 
assembly for prayer and study this year is “The New 
Generation in Africa.”* 
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Representative youth and young adults from across Canada 
met for a national consultation and PYPS council at Glen 
Mhor Camp, Beaverton, Ontario, September 6-10. Plans for 
the future tended to focus around the 


Team fol 
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TOP: Lively singing at the Glen Mhor consultation, 
Beaverton, Ont., September 6-10. BOTTOM: From left, 
Caroline Lockerbie, consultation chairman; Mr. and Mrs. 


@ The National Development Fund has made $45,000 avail- 
able to establish and support a team to work with young 
people — a Team for Youth Ministry. 

The council of the National Presbyterian Young People’s 
Society moved to revoke its constitution in favour of a small 
co-ordinating committee that will work in harmony with the 
Team for Youth Ministry. That committee will be called “The 
National Co-ordinating Body for Co-educational Youth Groups 
in The Presbyterian Church in Canada.”’ (N.C.B.). 

Their specific function will be to represent the young 
people of The Presbyterian Church in Canada; to assist 
communication and to foster unity among those young 
people; to provide programs, resources, projects and informa- 
tion for them; to advise the Team for Youth Ministry of 
needs, ideas, problems and successes concerning programs, 
resources, projects and information at the various levels of 
young people’s work. 

The N.C.B. recommended that their membership consist of 
one representative from each synod, plus one from the 
out-going N.C.B., plus one non-voting representative from each 
of the board of Christian education and the Team for Youth 
Ministry. The synod representatives will be elected from a 
meeting to which each youth and young adult group has been 
invited to send two delegates. Representation. on the N.C.B. 
would be open to members of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada between the ages of 14 and 28 years. 

Plans include sending the members of the N.C.B. (or their 
alternates) to the general assembly during their term of office, 
to meet beforehand at a weekend pre-assembly conference and 
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Youth Ministry 


R. Brooks, camp managers; Dr. A. Bailey, senior educa- 
tional consultant for the board of Christian education, and 


Rev. R. Mulchey, consultant in church and university. 


a 


if 


to act as part of the official young adult observers’ delegation 
to general assembly. 

The main desire of the young people was to develop a more 
comprehensive and inclusive approach to the young people of 
the Presbyterian Church. The new set-up will include all teen 
groups whatever they may be called, and all young adult 
groups of whatever type. The primary intent is to help the 
youth and young adult relate more effectively to the total life 
of the church and to facilitate their outreach to other youth. 
Concern was expressed that at all levels these functions should 
be as ecumenical as possible. 

To share in the excitement 

to obtain more information 
to submit ideas 
to make comments 
to provide suggestions 

Write: Team for Youth Ministry, 1405 Kingsley Ave. m # 

98, Dorval 780, Quebec. 


ABOUT THE TEAM, 

An interview with Ted Siverns, Co-ordinator, Team for Youth 

Ministry. 

Q What is a “Team for Youth Ministry’? 

A T.Y.M. is still a developing concept, but the idea is that a 
number of skilled workers be available for ministry to and 
with young people between the ages of 14 to 28. This isa 
broad age and interest range, and therefore suggests a 
number of different approaches. 

Q Will T.Y.M. simply be a service ministry for presently 
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- co-ordinator of the team 
for youth ministry. 


ABOVE: REPRESENTATIVES from across Canada 
attended the consultation. 


established youth work? 

No. 

Would you elaborate? 

Although T.Y.M. is concerned about presently established 

co-educational youth groups, it is hoped that the team will 

also initiate evangelical and social programs that will reach 
other young people who are within and without the church. 

What kind of programs? 

T.Y.M. is prepared to initiate and support programs that 

will relate to young people through films, books, com- 

mercials, records, tapes, etc. We have hardly begun to use 
radio and television as resources; we have often misused 
books, films, tapes and records. 

Q Are you prepared then, to provide leadership training? 

A Yes! T.Y.M. is not a band-aid for cancer. If we are going to 
proclaim good news to the now generation, we shall have to 
involve as many people as possible. There will be full time 
staff people and others on a part time or consultative basis, 
but most of all we have people in the church now working 
with youth. Leadership development is a must; this means 
we will involve you if we can. 


What other tasks will T. Y.M. be responsible for? 

In addition to providing resource material, including ideas 
and leadership training, T.Y.M. will attempt to establish 
communication lines among young people of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. We also hope to relate young 
people to older church members and vice versa. 

Q Thanks very much; I enjoyed interviewing you. 

A So did I. — L. E. Siverns 
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@ How many idol-worshipping boys found their imaginations 
kindled a generation ago when a young and daring aviator, 
after the most careful of preparations and plans, lifted his 
silver monoplane from the eastern shores of North America to 
bring it down later in France for the very first solo flight 
across the North Atlantic? Others, describing that flight of 
1927, as it had been told them by Charles “Lucky” Lindberg, 
were effusive in their praise of the courage of him who, 
without many of the navigational aids available to aircraft 
today, winged his solitary way through the hours of the night. 
That part of their story was especially gripping. Interesting 
that when “Lindy” came himself to write the story of the 
historic flight he entitled his book, We/ 

Whatever Lindberg meant, the point of this ought not to be 
lost upon professing Christians. Especially in times like our 
own when we are advised that one of the most grievous 
burdens many of us daily bear is that of loneliness. Various 
surveys repeatedly reveal this to be one of the less attractive 
features of growing old. Surveys are unnecessary to remind 
countless others of us that this is one of the less pleasant 
features of living even in the most luxuriously-appointed 
apartment buildings. There is nothing about this in the leases 
we sign, nor in the advertising blurbs that first drew our 
attention to the buildings. No agent says to us, “‘Here is a place 
to be lonely in.” 

We are just now emerging from another annual observation 
of Hallowe’en and All Saints’ Day. This is a reminder to us 
that we are without foundation in fact when we mourn our 
own seeming solo flight through life. As the writer of the letter 
to the Hebrews was well aware, whenever he recalled the 
example of all the saints who have lived, “With all these 
witnesses to faith around us like a cloud, we must throw off 
every encumbrance, every sin to which we cling, and run with 
resolution the race for which we are entered, our eyes fixed on 
Jesus” (12: 1, NEB). 

The last clause of that statement is, of course, the most 
important. This Jesus is Emmanuel, ‘“‘God with us.” But the 
significance of even the first clause is not to be lost upon us in 
these days. As Dr. Phillips translates it, “Surrounded then as 
we are by these serried ranks of witnesses.’ Does it not make 
one long for the faith and the experience of these early 
Christians? 

The writer of this article, while ministering in one congrega- 
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= A Majority 


“If God is for us, who can be against us?”” Romans 8:31 


tion, was privileged to know well one such saint also seemingly 
born out of due time. The last member of her family to live in 
the old family home, as she did quite alone, friends frequently 
commiserated with her on her alone-ness, offering suggestions 
as to how it might be alleviated. She nonetheless frequently 
professed to them, “I’m never lonely.” She would go on to 
explain to those who could not understand that she often felt 
the very real nearness of loved ones, especially of her mother. 
To her minister she would express the desire to be reassured 
that she was not dabbling in spiritualism, or something even 
less commendable. She attended no seances, but felt very 
strongly that she was not alone in this world. 

There’s nothing wrong with that, even though we who live 
alone may have to keep a tight rein on such feelings. We may 
here approach an understanding of what the New Testament 
letter-writer was saying. Countless examples come to mind of 
others who have experienced similar feelings. They range from 
those of the eight-year-old girl Wordsworth met, to those of 
the Scottish Covenanters. The girl, who confessed that two of 
her family were dead, still claimed them as in her family and 
insisted, “We are seven.” A Covenanting minister, with his 
congregation gathered on a hillside in conventicle, warned 
them to scatter as he saw unfriendly soldiers approaching. His 
parting cry was, ““Remember, where there is one of you, he 
will be the second. Where there are two of you, he will be the 
third. You will never, never lack for company!” 

And someone has already said that God plus any one of us, 
is a majority! There are those of you who already appreciate 
the lines, 

And so I go on not knowing, 

I would not if I might. 

I would rather walk in the dark with God — 
Than go alone in the light. 


PRAYER 


Merciful God, who came to us in the flesh as Emmanuel, 
help us in our daily pilgrimage to know that you will keep your 
word never to leave us nor forsake us, that, indeed, from you 
we have no escape. Bind us more closely in the communion of 
saints. Help us to know that be it in the quiet watches of the 
night or in the heat of the day’s battle, we are not alone. For 
the sake of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.* 

BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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Remember 
Woody 


BY EILEEN CADE-EDWARDS 


W... DO YOU say to a 14-year-old who 


has just come through the ordeal of having a mental block 
right in the middle of the annual eighth-grade play? It’s 
certainly the wrong time to tell him that what he needs is a 
sense of humour -- the kind that enables one to laugh at 
oneself. 

When David told me, in a voice tight with emotion, “Did I 
ever make a mess of the whole thing! Did I ever goof!”’, I tried 
hard to find something sensible yet comforting to say, some 
way to console him. He had always been a self-conscious boy, 
afraid of not doing the right thing, and his embarrassment 
made it all the harder to reach him. 

“Even famous stage stars have been known to forget their 
lines, you know,” I said. And just for good measure, | 
mentioned the name of a well-known actress who had once 
done just that on the London stage. “And no one thought any 
worse of her for that,” I added. 

“Tm afraid that doesn’t help me much!” David mumbled. 

“Well, I tried,’ I said, attempting to humour him. But 
David was busy hashing through it all over again. He repeated: 

“Boy, did I ever goof that up-and in the worst possible 
place too. Boy!” 

I felt so sorry for him, yet I felt so utterly helpless. ““Don’t 
you think you’re exaggerating a bit?” 

“T felt just like a lump of dead wood,” David rambled on to 
himseliscs .Justilike.a =... man, did I-ever 2 2.1" 

And then I remembered Woody! It must have been David’s 
reference to ‘“‘wood,” for suddenly, I remembered. 

It wasn’t because he wore a boot with a very high wooden 
platform on his left foot that prompted us children to 
nickname him Woody. It was because of a favourite trick he 
used to delight all the kids in our neighbourhood. 

I had often heard people — epsecially my parents — say 
nothing was more rewarding than a sense of humour. But, 
until I knew Woody, I thought it merely meant laughing a lot 
of the time, enjoying a good joke, and seeing the funny side of 
a situation — so long as it didn’t involve oneself. 

But with Woody it was different. Most of the time he 
laughed at himself, at his own shortcomings. That way, of 
course, no one ever laughed at him, but only with him, which 
is a vastly different thing. 

One of Woody’s favourite tricks — and the one for which 
we nicknamed him — fooled almost all the younger children in 
our neighbourhood for a time. 

“Listen,” he would say, “I’m going to prove to you that my 
head’s made of wood!” 

We children laughed heartily each time there was someone 
new in the ‘“‘audience”’. 
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“Honestly?” we would say. “Prove it then!” 

Woody would proceed to rap his head with his knuckles, at 
the same time tapping his heavy wooden sole against another 
wooden object such as the clothes-line pole, or maybe the 
garden seat. Generally, those who hadn’t seen the trick before 
were too busy watching him tap his head to notice the foot 
work, But any trick is only good for so long, and it wasn’t long 
before Woody had thought up another. 


The point was, no one ever seemed to think of him as a 
cripple, and he was not out to remind them! As he appeared to 
see himself, we saw him. Had he shown embarrassment, we 
would have been embarrassed for him. This is what I was 
trying to tell my son. 

When Woody fell — as he often did — he would come up 
grinning. As he picked himself, up awkwardly, he would say: 
“It’s a good thing my head’s made of wood!” And we’d all 
laugh with him once again. 

When he was 22, Woody married a young nurse — a lifelong 
friend — and they moved away from our district. I never saw 
Woody after that, but I shall never really forget him and the 
wonderful way he had of overcoming his handicap. I can hear 
him now, saying to his own young children or to his children’s 
friends: “Listen, I’m going to prove to you that my head’s 
made of wood!” 

I told David all this and everything I could remember about 
Woody, about how he would fall off his chair sometimes at 
school and the time he stumbled down the platform steps after 
the choir had started to leave the stage in the auditorium. I told 
him how, with a wide grin on his face, he would shrug his 
shoulders and say: “Ah, well, you can’t win ‘em all!” 

Well, he did win them all! 

David didn’t make any comment just then; he just kept on 
making funny little clucking noises to himself. Eventually, he 
went up to his room. 

I wasn’t expecting any miracles. I knew it would take more 
than just a story from the past to put David at rights with the 
world again. He would have to work at it himself. 

Then, one day, I saw David sitting cross-legged on the 
hearth rug, grinning away to himself. 

“Ts it worth sharing?” I asked. 

‘Ts what worth sharing?” he answered. 

“You're grinning,’ | reminded him. 

“T was thinking,” he said. “It’s funny. Ever since I forgot 
my lines the kids have been teasing me. It made me so mad. 
But I didn’t want them to know I was mad so I thought I'd try 
that sense of humour bit. I began to laugh along with them, 
and, you know, they’ve never teased me since!”’* 
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® Biblical words have a way of passing into everyday speech. 
Several years ago, the word charisma would have been 
understood only by New Testament scholars and theologians. 
Today it is often on the lips of news commentators, 
politicians, and church laymen. Along with a number of other 
words with Greek roots, including psychedelic, syndrome, and 
bio-degradable, charisma is quickly becoming a common word 
in our vocabulary. 

The Random House Dictionary defines charisma as the 
“special spiritual power or personal quality which gives an 
individual authority or influence over many.”’ In its secularized 
usage, charisma refers to an elusive quality of personality, call 
it charm, glamour, or personal magnetism, that has the power 
of fascinating and influencing people. Prime Minister Trudeau 
is sometimes described as possessing this dynamic quality. The 
late John F. Kennedy certainly had charisma, as did Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and Pope John XXIII. According to the 
above definition, charisma is morally neutral, for the power of 
influencing people has been possessed by both good and evil 
men throughout human history. 

Charisma has also become a slogan word in some church 
circles. This is not altogether surprising for charisma is a New 
Testament word which like the word agape (meaning love) 
owed, if not its origin, certainly its new and rich meaning to 
the Christian tradition. 

What is interesting and significant is that a group within 
contemporary Christianity has revived this biblical term and 
describes itself as “the charismatic movement.” This move- 
ment which began in the 1950s now includes a significant 
number of individuals and congregations from the mainline 
churches, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. Its supporters 
hold that the key to revitalization of the church in our day 
lies in seeking and employing all the diverse gifts (charisms) 
which the Holy Spirit bestows on Christians, particularly the 
extraordinary and spectacular gifts of speaking with tongues, 
healing, and prophesying. 

The charismatic movement or “‘neo-Pentecostalism’’, as it is 
sometimes called, is a new thrust of the Pentecostal movement 
into the mainline churches. Pentecostalism, in turn, is a 20th 
century offshoot of the Holiness movement. It displays many 
of the characteristics of the Montanist movement of the 
second and third centuries which also emphasized the gifts of 
the Spirit, new revelations, the desire for holiness, and the 
imminent return of Christ. Distinctive to both Pentecostalism 
and the charismatic revival is an emphasis upon a second decisive 
Christian experience subsequent to conversion known as “‘the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit,’ with the accompanying gift of 
speaking in tongues as the initial evidence of having been filled 
with the Holy Spirit. 

Pentecostalism is the fastest growing movement in Christen- 
dom. While the more conventional churches have barely kept 
pace with the population explosion Pentecostals have sky- 
rocketed in membership. They outnumber _ traditional 
Protestants in Latin America by four to one. In Italy and 
Russia the Pentecostals are the groups with the highest growth 
rate. The ‘“‘Jesus revolution” among the young, with its 
emphasis upon speaking with tongues and healing by faith, is 
strongly influenced by Pentecostalism. 

A few years ago David du Plessis, a spokesman for 
Pentecostalism, explained the difference between the mainline 
churches and Pentecostals by using the analogy of a steak that 
has been taken out of a freezer, put on a barbecue, and then 
broiled. ‘‘That is the difference,’ he said, “between our ways 
of handling the same truth. You have yours on ice; we have 


ours on fire.” The analogy is not altogether complimentary to 
the mainline churches. But before we take offence we should 
recall that recently two writers described Christians from the 
mainline churches as “God’s Frozen People.”? Enthusiasm may 
not be the main thing but it is certainly preferable to the 
apathy in many of our congregations. 

Although we cannot accept some of its theological 
emphases; (for example, its naive biblical literalism, its 
insistence on two baptisms, a baptism by water, and a baptism 
of the Holy Spirit rather than seeing that the gift of the Spirit 
is given through the earthly human means of the one baptism, 
and its doctrine of Christian perfectionism), we still have much 
to learn from Pentecostalism. The charismatic movement 
recalls us to the truth that faith has an ecstatic dimension. 
While we must be suspicious of a search for a direct and 
immediate experience of God apart from his Word we must 
remember that there is a proper kind of religious fervour that 
arises out of and is anchored to the Word of God. That this 
kind of ecstasy is not alien to the Presbyterian tradition can be 
gathered from the writings and prayers of the great Scottish 
theologian, Samuel Rutherford. 

The charismatic movement stresses the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit laying particular emphasis upon the charisma of speak- 
ing with tongues. The introduction of this movement into 
some of the mainline churches has resulted in tension and 
division in a number of these congregations. The recent general 
assembly of our church appointed a judicial commission to 
deal with the tensions in First Presbyterian Church, New 
Westminster, where the congregation is divided over this issue. 

Therefore, it is pertinent to ask: What is charisma? What 
does the New Testament have to teach us about the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit and their proper use? 

The word is derived from the Greek word “‘charis” which 
means grace. Grace is that small word that sums up the 
Christian gospel. Grace is not a thing. It is not something 
separable from God but is the personal relationship which God 
establishes between himself and us. It is what ‘“‘came through 
Jesus Christ” (John 1:17). A charisma then is a gift that flows 
from God’s grace, translated simply, a grace-gift. Charisma 
must never be regarded as something autonomous or isolated 
from the Giver. 

These grace-gifts take many different forms. “There are 
varieties of gifts but the same Spirit,” Paul writes in Cor. 12:4. 
Paul goes on to list a few of these different gifts (I Cor. 
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12:8-10 and 28-30): wisdom, knowledge, faith, healing, 
working of miracles, prophecy, the offices of apostles, 
prophets, teachers, helpers, administrators, and speaking in 
tongues. Note that the gifts of speaking with tongues and the 
gift of interpretation are mentioned last in both lists. In 
Romans 12: 6-8 Paul gives another list of gifts and here we 
find that the charisma of speaking with tongues, which the 
Christians in Corinth valued so highly, is not mentioned at all. 
These three lists supplemented by other lists in the New 
Testament give us some idea of the diverse gifts — Paul 
mentions at least 17 different ones — bestowed by the Spirit 
upon the members of the Christian community. 

All of this suggests a different understanding of charisma 
than that put forward by journalists when they speak of public 
figures as possessing charisma. The New Testament use of the 
term must also be distinguished at certain points from its use 
by the charismatic movement which is inclined to emphasize 
the spectacular gift of speaking with tongues. As a Pentecostal 
himself has admitted, one must at times search with a 
flashlight for the manifestation of the other gifts of the Spirit. 
A member of the Pentecostal Church in Peru has made the 
criticism of his church that it has so focused on speaking in 
tongues that it has neglected the more important task of 
teaching. 

Paul’s understanding of charisma may be summarized under 
the following three points. 

First, charisma is not mainly an exceptional or sensational 
gift. It is actually an everyday, common, and ordinary 
phenomenon. To regard it as mainly exceptional would mean 
that the most important gift of the Spirit — apart from 
exorcism and healing — would be speaking with tongues, the 
ecstatic speech of unintelligible and incoherent sound uttered 
in praying and singing praises. Speaking in tongues is not an 
exclusively Christian phenomenon or an unambiguous mani- 
festation of the Spirit. It was common among the mystery 
religions of Paul’s day. It has been practised since then within 
the church and outside of it in such cults as Shakerism, 
Mormonism, Spiritism and the religion of Islam. 

Yet it would be wrong to hold that Paul rejected it on 
pip OD ies On the contrary he welcomes all the gifts of the 
us that he was more gifted than others in 
evertheless he would prefer to speak five 
words. in a k n language than ten thousand in an unintel- 
ligible one. Paul therefore reduces the importance of this 
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sensational gift. He gives it last place in his lists in I 
Corinthians 12 and in Romans 12 he does not mentionit at all. 
Speaking with tongues is of less value than prophecy unless it 
is interpreted. Yet Paul will not forbid speaking with tongues 
(1 Cor. 14:39) provided that certain rules are carefully 
observed: no more than three speakers, each in turn, and only 
when an interpreter is present 

Christians are to desire the higher gifts and these are not the 
striking ones like speaking with tongues but everyday ones like 
serving, teaching, contributing, giving aid, and so on. The more 
excellent way, Paul goes on to write in | Corinthians 13, is the 
way of love. Without love all the spiritual gifts are useless. 

The second thing which Paul teaches is that the gifts of the 
Spirit are not the possession of a few persons, a small elite, but 
are distributed to all who believe. As Paul writes: “Each has 
his own special gift (charisma) from God, one of one kind and 
one of another” (I Cor. 7:7). That is, every Christian is a 
charismatic. But not all Christians have the same gifts. This is 
the point of Paul’s series of rhetorical questions: Are all 
apostles? Are all prophets? Do all speak with tongues? (cf. I 
Cor. 12:29-30). Each Christian has his own special gift which 
he is to stir up and use in the service of the Christian 
community. And it is not just the outstanding services that 
Paul regards as charismatic. The less striking ones are also 
“srace-gifts.” A healthy church is one in which the astonishing 
variety of God’s gifts — preaching, teaching, prayer, visiting 
the sick, singing in the choir, social action, contributing, 
whatever the gift may be — are all employed in the service of 
the Christian gospel. 

Thirdly, the New Testament teaches that the gifts of the 
Spirit are to be used in the service of others. Thus Peter 
enjoins: “As each has received a gift, employ it for one 
another as good stewards of God’s varied grace” (I Pet. 4:10). 
There is no gift which does not bring with it a task, no grace 
that does not involve a service to others. As the New 
Testament scholar Ernst Kasemann has pointed out, for Paul 
the test of a genuine charisma does not lie in the fact that 
something extraordinary and supernatural occurs, but in the 
use that is made of it. Charisma is validated only by the service 
it renders. It should edify and benefit the Christian com- 
munity. Paul’s objection to the Corinthians’ high valuation of 
speaking with tongues arises from his view that tongues, unless 
they are interpreted, edify only the speaker and not the 
community. Paul therefore cautioned restraint. While speaking 
with tongues may be therapeutic for some people, it is not a 
medicine that is to be prescribed for everyone. It can be 
harmful if it is not handled with care. 

According to the biblical understanding God supplies gifts 
to his people for use in the service of others. To quote Dr. 
David Read of New York: “If anyone comes knocking at the 
door of the Christian Charisma School seeking a spiritual 
power to attract others to himself, or a peace and calm of 
mind for his own satisfaction, he will find that this door 
swings open on a world where his brothers are starving, 
wounded, lonely, hopeless, crippled, and a Voice will say: 
‘Take my charisma: heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
dead, feed the hungry, visit the lonely, cast out devils!” 

A common, everyday gift of grace, given to all who believe, 
for the service of others — that is the New Testament 
understanding of charisma.* 


DR. KLEMPA is one of the ministers of Rosedale Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, and chairman of the general assembly’s committee on church 
doctrine. 


News 


Alliance delegation 
to visit N. lreland 


The European area committee of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
(WARC) has accepted an invitation from 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland to 
send a delegation to that country. Their 
purpose would be to gain a better under- 
standing of the situation and give all the 
encouragement they could to the church 
and its members as they strive to 
maintain Christian faith and conduct in 
the present tense situation. 

The decision was taken at a joint 
meeting of the administrative committee 
and the theological commission of the 
European WARC held in Brussels. 

Members of the four-man delegation 
going to Ireland are: the Rev. Neri 
Giampiccoli, moderator of the 
Waldensian Church in Italy and president 
of the European WARC; Prof. G. E. 
Meuleman, member of the Reformed 
Church in the Netherlands and teacher at 
the Free University in Amsterdam; the 
Rey. Arnold Mobbs of the Reformed 
Church in Geneva; and the Rev. Edmond 
Perret, general secretary of the Geneva- 
based WARC. 

The Area Committee acted after hear- 
ing the Rev. A. J. Weir, general secretary 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
report that the continuing campaign of 
violence and  non-cooperation had 
brought near the danger of a bitter civil 
war. It was recognized, he said, that 
although it has been called a dispute 
between ‘‘Protestants and Catholics’, the 
heart of the conflict was political 
programs rather than religious beliefs. 


From Northern Ireland 


The moderator of the general assembly 
of The Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
the Right Rev. F. Rupert Gibson, has sent 
greetings to the members of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, and has asked 
for our continued prayers for the people 
of that country. 

The following resolutions were passed 
by the general assembly when it met in 
Belfast: 

1. That the continuing disturbed 
condition of our country calls for the 
greater steadfastness from all church 
members in praying and working for the 
peace and welfare of the whole com- 
munity, in showing restraint and charity 
towards those of different religious or 
political persuasions, and in having 
respect for the principles of law and 
order, applied to themselves as much as 
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to others. 

2. That we pay sincere tribute to the 
members of the police and armed forces 
in every effort to maintain order for the 
benefit of the whole community, expres- 
sing sympathy with them and _ their 
families in the hardships this has entailed, 
and with all, whether in the forces or in 
the community, who have suffered 
through the violence of others. 

3. That we believe the cause of Christ 
and of the gospel has been greatly 
injured, both in Ireland and overseas, by 
the words and deeds of those who have 
used religion as a cover for their own 
political interests or ambitions. 

4. That we commend the governments 
at Stormont and Westminster for their 
plans for economic development, housing 
and employment, and for social and 
political reforms, for the benefit of the 
Northern Ireland community; and we call 
upon them to pursue such programs with 
utmost urgency. 

5. That we commend all organizations 
and associations seeking to bring 
together, for a better understanding, 
those of different political persuasions, 
on the basis of their renunciation of the 
use of violence and intimidation in the 
pursuit of their differing political aims. 

6. That we commend all those, both 
in the Republic of Ireland and Northern 
Ireland, who have spoken out against 
policies of force to further political and 
constitutional aims; and who have sought 
to restrain any who might have been 
tempted so to aggravate the present 
situation. 


THREE DOWNTOWN MONTREAL churches 
are co-operating through joint evening services, 
continuing to at least May, 1972. Services 
have each preceded a program dealing with 
anything from ‘Science and Belief’’ to “A 
Look at Separatism.’’ During the summer the 
“Civilization” film series was featured. Shown 
above are ministers representing the churches 
involved, Rev. Stephen Hayes of the Church of 
St. Andrew and St. Paul (Presbyterian), Rev. 
John Hartley of Erskine and American United 
Church, and Rev. John Wright from Saint 
James the Apostle (Anglican). 


The minister’s widow 


The matter of congregational responsi- 
bility toward the widow of a minister 
who dies while in office has received 
thorough consideration by the Presbytery 
of Guelph and Saugeen. Having had 
several ministers die while in office in 
recent years, the presbytery has been 
faced with this question by the congrega- 
tions affected. It has been laid down 
finally, as a standing order of presbytery, 
that a congregation’s _ responsibility 
towards the widow of a minister who dies 
while in office shall be the stipend, less 
travel allowance, plus use of the manse, 
or equivalent accommodation, for 90 
days following his death. 


For church treasurers 


It is anticipated that the new Un- 
employment Insurance regulations will 
require that all ministers and other 
church employees will be included in the 
Unemployment Insurance plan as from 
January Ist, 1972. The rates of contribu- 
tion have not yet been published but it is 
anticipated that the employee will pay 
$75 per year and the employer about 
$100. These rates will be introduced ona 
sliding scale with 40% being payable in 
1972, 60% in 1973, 80% in 1974 and 
100% in 1975. 


A new team ministry 


The induction of Rev. Dr. Arthur J. 
Gowland by the Presbytery of East 
Toronto in September marked a new 
concept of ministry in the inner city. 

Dr. Gowland takes his place on a team 
at Queen Street East Presbyterian Church 
which includes the Rev. John C. Robson 
and Miss Charlotte Stuart. Mr. Robson 
has served Queen Street East for some 
years, and Miss Stuart is a deaconess who 
came from the Church of Scotland via 
Nigeria in January, 1970. 

The whole congregation is committed 
to the team ministry concept. It has been 
authorized by presbytery and will be 
supported for three years by a grant from 
the National Development Fund. 


Grants to combat racism 


A further $200,000 has been allocated 
by the World Council of Churches for 
humanitarian purposes such as legal aid 
and social, health and educational 
services. It will go to 17 organizations of 
oppressed racial groups and to seven 
organizations supporting victims of racial 
injustice. 

The money is made possible by special 
contributions to the W.C.C. from 
churches, organizations and individuals 
interested in combatting racism. 

The basic concept of the special fund 
is to assist in the process by which the 
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You can give a desperately needy child in another 
part of the world a new beginning . . . to life and oppor- 
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that hundreds of thousands of children live in extreme 


forms of deprivation, neglect and tragedy—so often the 
helpless victims of poverty, abandonment, war and dis- 
ease. Christian Children’s Fund has been rescuing and 
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racially oppressed are enabled to become 
powerful, be self-reliant and determine 
for themselves the political and social 
system under which they want to live. 

Among the grants is $2,500 for the 
Inuit (Eskimo) Tapirisat of Canada, to 
promote communication with and 
between Eskimo people, their leaders and 
communities. 

The World Council of Churches has 
received a letter from the secretary 
general of the United Nations, the Hon. U 
Thant, in which he expressed gratitude 
for these allocations. 


Floods hamper work 
with Pakistan refugees 


Monsoon rains and floods have imposed 
an additional burden on the 8.5 million 
East Pakistan refugees in India. Rising 
waters and roads turned to quagmires 
have slowed down and in some places 
stopped food and medical supplies from 
reaching the refugee camps. 

The situation is becoming critical with 
hundreds of thousands of children 
reported to the suffering from malnutri- 
tion. Voluntary agencies, including 
CASA, the Indian churches’ relief agency, 
are cooperating with the Indian govern- 
ment and UNICEF in mounting an 
“Operation Lifeline” to get sufficient 
protein to the children. But some relief 
workers believe only an airlift can get 
the necessary food to the camps in time. 

West Bengal, north Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh are all inundated in the worst 
floods in 100 years. More than 20 million 
people are affected, and in some areas 
90% of the crop has been lost. CASA is 
now under heavy pressure to meet the 
emergency needs of the local population. 
Food has been distributed to more than 
30,000 people in the affected areas and 
$22,000 has been made available for 
relief supplies needed immediately. 


WCC to meet in 1975 


Indonesia has been chosen as the site 
for the fifth assembly of the World 
Council of Churches to be held in 1975. 
The decision was taken by the executive 
committee during its meeting in Sofia in 
September. 

The committee accepted an invitation 
from the World Council’s 14 member 
churches in Indonesia, some of which are 
among the fastest growing Christian 
churches in the world. The invitation was 
conveyed by executive committee 
member General T. B. Simatupang, 
chairman of the National Council of 
Churches (NCC) in Indonesia. 

The specific locale and dates for the 
assembly will be fixed at a later date. The 
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size of the assembly will be determined 
by the 129-member central committee 
when it holds its next meeting August 
13-23, 1972 in Utrecht, the Netherlands. 


South African visit 
banned by Mr. Vorster 


Prime Minister John Vorster has told 
representatives of the nine South African 
churches belonging to the World Council 
of Churches that he is not now prepared 
to let a WCC delegation enter the country 
under any conditions. 

(Last June a scheduled consultation 
between a WCC delegation and _ re- 
presentatives of the South African 
churches was postponed indefinitely by 
the WCC after Mr. Vorster had imposed 
certain conditions which were termed 
“totally unacceptable” by the World 
Council of Churches.) 

In the course of a two-hour conference 
the Prime Minister warned that if the 
South African churches retained their 
links with the WCC, the government 
would not allow any funds to be sent 
from South Africa to the world body. 

Meanwhile in Johannesburg, John 
Rees, general secretary of the South 
African Council, responded to news of 
further WCC grants to combat racism by 
repeating the S. A. council’s statement of 
last year disassociating itself from the 
decisions made. At the same time Mr. 
Rees said this decision “only reinforces 
the conviction that we must work for 
justice and reconciliation within South 
Africa as fast as we can.” 


tis. pO 


Miss Farquhar promoted 


The convener of the general assembly’s 
committee on The Presbyterian Record, 
Miss Helen Allen, announces the promo- 
tion of Miss Isabel S. Farquhar to circula- 
tion manager from circulation assistant. 

Miss Farquhar joined The Record staff 
in November, 1949, and has supervised 
the circulation of the magazine since 


then. She played a large part in the 
introduction of the Every Home Plan in 
195.9% 

Two other employees work full-time 
and one part-time under Miss Farquhar to 
maintain the 87,000 names and addresses 
of subscribers. The list, which is on 
computer, must be constantly revised to 
be kept accurate and up-to-date. 


HERE’S AN IDEA 


“Religion is fun here” 


Something different in church vaca- 
tion school programs was tried this 
summer by St. Andrew’s Church, Port 
Credit, Ontario. Nine leaders, with 
Christian education director Charlotte 
Farris in charge, took 28 members of the 
Sunday school into the bush for two 
three-day periods. 

They met at the church each morning 
at nine, and were taken to the site on the 
banks of the Credit River, returning home 
at four in the afternoon. The children 
ranged in age from eight to 12. 

What did they do all day? ‘“We’ve 
made tables and teeter-totters and fires 
and tea and candy apples and every- 
thing,’ reported one camper. “We went 
on top of the hill and read the Bible and 
did skits on Bible stories.” Other activi- 
ties included a treasure hunt, making a 
list of what God gives us at camp, and 
playing 20 questions, based on the Bible. 


The children each paid $1 to go to 
camp and brought something to eat from 
home, with the main course cooked over 
the fire. Camp wood crafts were done in 
outdoorsman style, using no nails, and 
lashing deadwood from the forest with 
twine. 

As one small girl 
“Religion is fun here.” 


commented, 


“Jesus People’ in Scotland 


Five Church of Scotland ministers, 
among them the Rev. Dennis Duncan, 
former editor of the British Weekly, 
organized an informal program of “‘Jesus 
revolution” music as part of the 
Edinburgh Festival fringe program this 
summer, involving young people 
described as ‘‘Jesus people” from housing 
estates in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Commenting on the “Jesus revolu- 
tion”, the Rev. Gordon Strachan, one of 
the organizers, said: “All over the world 
spontaneous praise is breaking out 
amongst young people who are tired of 
the formalized religion of the affluent 
society. All over the world the Spirit is 
moving.” 

Also appearing in “‘Festivity 71” were 
a number of well known folksingers, 
popgroups, poets, dancers and dramatic 
societies. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


The 
Magnificent 
North 


by Murdo Nicolson 


@ “‘The North Country”, they call it, the 
people who live there. I have chosen to 
write about it, rather than write about 
other places I have visited — Central and 
South America or British Columbia — 
simply because the North Country was 
for me a new experience, new and very 
wonderful. 

I had flown into the Yukon from 
Edmonton on the heels of our indefatig- 
able superintendent of missions, the Rev. 
Cal Doka, who had done a splendid job in 
planning my itinerary. Particularly in 
Whitehorse I found a very different world 
from the one I had anticipated. I had 
imagined that in somewhere so remote as 
the Yukon I would find a transient com- 
munity of people who had gone to the 
North Country with the hope of making 
some money and then getting out fast. 
Instead I found just as stable a com- 
munity as you would find anywhere in 
Canada. 

It’s a wonderful country whether one 
is thinking of its breathtaking beauty, a 
certain almost indefinable mystique that 
you sense, or the remarkable people that 
you meet. It’s a land that offers every 
imaginable opportunity for those who 
love the life of the great outdoors, what 
with its innumerable lakes and rivers that 
inevitably appeal to the avid fisherman. I 
would have loved to try that out for 
myself, but alas, 1 found myself with such 
a full schedule that I did not manage to 
take advantage of one single opportunity 
to go fishing. And hunting! There can be 
few areas anywhere in Canada, or any- 
where else for that matter, that offer such 
opportunities as does the great North 
County. 

One of our ministers who will be 
nameless related to me an experience of 
his own when he went out hunting by 
himself. On the quite common and 
perfectly erroneous belief that the 
presence of a minister means bad luck on 
any fishing or hunting expedition, he was 
left to go alone. Quite properly, since he 
believes in bringing God into all the 
activities of life, he offered a prayer for 
divine guidance that went more or less 


like this: 

“Lord, I ask your help in order to get 

my moose. You know that I have 

quite a number of children at home 
and they’re often very hungry and so 
why should I not have as much help as 

Esau had when he went out to hunt 

the deer? Even today many who are 

unbelievers come here hunting and 

they get their moose, so why should 

not [?” 
Well, he got more than he could ask or 
think, because on rounding the next bend 
he found not one but two bull moose 
standing side by side. Of course the law 
permitted him to take only one, which he 
promptly did, and so in the end he had a 
home freezer full of moose meat for 
himself and his hungry family! 

I have said that the North Country is 
wonderful, and so are our Presbyterian 
people who live there. I was thrilled to 
meet them as I went from place to place 
preaching every day and sometimes 
several times a day. In that area I had so 
many press and radio and T.V. confer- 
ences, I simply lost count. And what 
hospitality! I have a slight feeling of 
apprehension thinking back over all those 
splendid meals these kindly people 
served; when anyone feeds me I want to 
get up by a kind of conditioned reflex 
and start making a speech or preaching a 
sermon. 

I was thrilled by it all, to see some of 
the fine church buildings we have in so 
many of these places and even more to 
meet some of the fine young ministers 
presently serving in the North Country, 
people such as William Janssen in Fort 
St. John, Ken Innes in Wanham and 
Cameron Bigelow in Grande Prairie. The 
major concern at the moment, of course, 
has to do with the fact that both White- 
horse and Dawson Creek congregations 
need ministers (I fully expect that Cal 
Doka may find himself inundated by 
applications from all sorts of venturesome 
ministers of our church offering to serve 
in the magnificent North). 

The West was won originally by 
dedicated pioneers bearing the word of the 
gospel who laboured sometimes under 
circumstances that called for courage and 
endurance. The initial difficulties have 
been largely overcome, but the North 
does require people of vision and dedica- 
tion who will identify themselves with 
one of the most interesting and rapidly 
growing areas in the Dominion of Canada. 
Such is the confidence in the future that 
Whitehorse recently revised its boundaries 
to give the city an area of 200 square 
miles! It’s a fine land, offering the 
opportunity to serve among the equally 
fine people who live there and wouldn’t 
live anywhere else.* 
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Books _ 


THE LIVING BIBLE — paraphrased by 
Kenneth N. Taylor 

This is not another translation, but 
rather a paraphrase of the Bible into 
every day language. It is what Dr. Taylor 
calls a “thought for thought”? translation 
and it took him 14 years to complete. 
The Bible is in its third printing within 
weeks, some 900,000 copies have been 
published so far. 

The New Testament in this version 
became well-known when Billy Graham 
commended it and used some 500,000 
copies for television giveaways. 

To illustrate the contemporary 
language in The Living Bible, God directs 
Noah to build “a huge boat as high as a 
three-story house.” In the parable of the 
talents, Matthew 25:21-22 reads: “His 
master praised him for good work. “You 
have been faithful in handling this small 
amount,’ he told him, ‘so now I will give 
you many more responsibilities. Begin the 
joyous tasks I have assigned to you.’ Next 
came the man who had received the 
$2,000, with the report, ‘Sir, you gave me 
$2,000 to use, and I have doubled it.’ ” 
Compare that with your Bible. And the 
23rd Psalm begins: “‘Because the Lord is 
my shepherd, I have everything I need.” 

For clarity of meaning and relevance 
of language The Living Bible is a great 
improvement upon most of the existing 
versions. (Presbyterian Publications, 
$9.95). 


BLOOD ON THE HEATHER, by Alex A. 
Rattray 

This romantic historical novel set in 
the 15th century in Scotland was written 
by one of our own ministers. The com- 
pletion and publication of the book 
represents a modern miracle. 

Seven years ago, just as he was prepar- 
ing to conduct worship at Knox Church, 
Victoria, B.C., Alex Rattray suffered a 
massive stroke. The right side of his body, 
including his eye, was completely 
paralyzed, and for months he lay helpless. 
Five doctors worked on him, and gradual- 
ly over the years Mr. Rattray, through 
courage, faith and persistence, overcame 
much of his handicap. 

Three years ago he started this book, 
scribbling the notes with his left hand, 
and typing with his left forefinger. He 
wrote hundreds of letters to get informa- 
tion. 

The book is authentic in detail, a 
rousing tale that is readable and interest- 
ing. Prof. Gordon Donaldson of the 
department of Scottish history of the 
University of Edinburgh describes it as “‘a 
fascinating book which bears all the 
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BUY CANADA SAVINGS BONDS 


If you’re looking beyond today, plan ahead with Canada 
Savings Bonds. They’re the go-ahead way to save for 
the future — without worry. 

Easy to Buy: You can buy them three different ways; 
for cash where you work, bank or invest; on instalments 
through the Payroll Savings Plan where you work; or on 
instalments through the Monthly Savings Plan where 
you bank or invest. 

Simple to Cash: Canada Savings Bonds are cold, 
hard cash—instantly. They can be redeemed anytime 
at their full face value plus earned interest. 
Good to Keep: Canada Savings 

Bonds are safe. They’re backed by 

all the resources of Canada and 

they pay good interest—year 

after year. 


1.19* 


New Canada Savings Bonds yield an average of 7.19% 
a year when held to maturity. They’re available in 
amounts from $50 up to a limit of $50,000. 


Each $100 Bond begins with $5.75 interest for the 
first year, pays $6.75 interest for the second year, pays 
$7.50 interest for each of the next five years, and then 
pays $7.75 interest for each of the last two years. 


On top of this, with Canada Savings Bonds you can 
earn interest on your interest and make each $100.00 
grow to $187.00 in just 9 years. 


Canada Savings Bonds are good today, 
better tomorrow. They’re Canada’s 
most popular personal investment. 

Look ahead! Go ahead! 
Buy Canada Savings Bonds. 


average annual interest 
fo maturity 


wns GET MORE GOING FOR YOU ! 
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marks of a spirited but at the same time 
realistic narrative of one of the most 
lively phases of Scottish history.” Avail- 
able from Presbyterian Publications, 
(Vantage, $4.50). DeC. H. R. 


THE PAPER TYRANT by Ron Poulton 

John Ross Robertson is the subject of 
this biography. Ironically, it came out 
just before the newspaper which he 
founded in 1876 closed down because it 
was losing money. This is more than the 
story of The Toronto Telegram’s 
legendary owner. It covers an era of 
history in Upper Canada which began 
“when the times were well-ordered 
because a distant Victoria was the 
epitome of everything good and God was 
a Presbyterian.’ Among _ Robertson’s 
many accomplishments was the establish- 
ment of the Hospital for Sick Children in 
Toronto, for he was a philanthropist and 


humanitarian as well as a stern but 
successful publisher. (Clarke, Irwin, 
$7.50). 


GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE HOLY 
LAND by Stuart E. Rosenberg 

This book is divided into three 
sections that carefully and sympathetical- 
ly appraise the contribution made by 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam. The 
author quotes freely from Old and New 
Testaments illustrating periods of Jewish 
and Christian history. The Koran _ is 
likewise quoted and the story of Arab 
conquest of the Holy Land, and the 
reoccupation by the Crusaders in 1099 
A.D. is graphically told. 

Possibly the broad appeal of this 
volume is found in Dr. Rosenberg’s state- 
ment, “There is probably no other region 
of the world, where so many religious 
styles iity Stogether « inaeesichiame Close 
proximity ...” 

Not only is the narrative one of high 
quality and penetrating insight, but many 
remarkable pictures bring the reader into 
the contact with the historical sites 
precious to both Jews and Christians. 
(McClelland & Stewart, $15.00). 

John McNab 


STILL BEING ME, by Elaine M. Ward, 
illustrations by Giorgetta A. Bell 

The lively imagination of preschoolers 
will be sparked when they listen to this 
story of a wee boy and his day’s 
adventures. It allows him to enter the 
world of wonder which God creates. 
(Welch, $3.95) Sue McBrien 


PIELDING’S: “SUPER ECONOMY 
EUROPE ‘71 by Temple Fielding 

This is a paperback for bargain hunters 
and budgeteers who travel. It lists 27 of 
the major cities of Europe and rates 
hotels, restaurants and lodging houses in 
each. There are some other worthwhile 
tips for tourists. This should not be 
confused with the comprehensive annual 
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Fielding’s Guide to Europe by the same 
author. (McLeod, $3.75) 


A BOOK OF IRELAND edited by Frank 
c’Connor 

Not a guidebook in the geographical 
senxe, but a paperback introduction to 
Irish history, character and literature. 
There are bits of history and portraits of 
life and some fine specimens of Irish 
literature. One of a series of national 
anthologies. (Collins, $1.50). 


SEX AND THE NOW GENERATION, by 
Scott N. Jones 

Let us celebrate sex! A note of 
triumph runs through this brief but chal- 
lenging book. Mr. Jones does not provide 
any pat answers but provides guidelines to 
help a person to reach his own decisions 
about love and sex. In a day when 
permissiveness is readily accepted, young 
people and adults will find this book 
worthy of their attention. (John Knox, 
$2.70) Nancy Edwards 


A Happening 


@ The area is residential — the house 
undistinguished except for the cross that 
hangs on its exterior — and the kids, some 
in bare feet, wearing suspender pants with 
maxi-length hair could be categorized as 
the usual hippie-types, except that these 
are straight kids. Their new label, which 
they regard with dignity, is the “Jesus 
People: 

We parked our small car next to a van 
which is their Maranatha Express. It 
resembles a_ bill-board with luminous 
slogans splashed on all sides — “Honk if 
you love Jesus”, “Glory”, “Believe” and 
“Fight pollution”. A motor-cycle pulled 
up beside us; we recognized the man 
under the helmet as the former mis- 
sionary who is now giving leadership to 
these kids. 

We exchanged greetings as we walked 
up the steps into the house. A few were 
relaxing on the lawn and porch railings. 
The house looked well manicured, out- 
fitted by typical second-hand furniture. 
The walls were brightened by posters; 
“Repent and be saved, or if you’ve 
already repented, ignore this”, “God bless 
our pad’’, etc. A cat sauntered through, 
reflecting a peaceful domicile. 

Before long the living-room became 
like a tin of sardines as we squeezed 
together to make more room. The over- 
flow sat on the stair-case, still others 
remained on the porch and windows were 
opened to accommodate them. 

The singing broke out, led by guitars, 
tambourines and a clarinet — the songs 
were simple ballads expressing their 
allegiance to Jesus — beautiful melodies 
sung with fervor and affection — some 
joined in a rhythmical hand-clapping, 
“Jesus, Jesus, can I tell you how I feel? 
You have given me your Spirit and I love 
you so”, “In the stars his handiwork I 
see, on the wind he speaks with majesty, 
though he ruleth over land and sea, what 
is that to me? ‘Til I met him face to 
face...then I knew that he was more 
than just a God who didn’t care, who 
lived away out there”. Their faces expres- 
sed the words they were mouthing — 
light, joy, love. 

The music terminated and the prayers 
ascended, spontaneously. Those who had 


received the gift of tongues used them 
freely, some sang in the Spirit which 
sounded like chants — praise and adora- 
tion marked the content of their worship. 


One by one the prophecies came, “My 
little children, keep your hearts pure, let 
your light shine out in a broken world, so 
that people will know the Father’s 
love ....” The house with its gaudy paint 
and posters was filled with the presence 
and glory of the One these 40 to 50 kids 
were worshipping. 

It was time for the leader to speak to 
them — he was simple, direct and carried 
his listeners — there was no generation 
gap. One could sense the respect he had 
earned. He encouraged them to continue 
in their devotion and love for Jesus but to 
be careful not to harbour critical 
attitudes towards those people who did 
not appreciate what was so meaningrul to 
them; especially those in the churches 
who looked on the baptism with the Holy 
Spirit with suspicion and contempt. 

I looked around at the beards, the 
individual modes of fashion, the variety 
of nationalities — many had just come off 
drugs — others had been salvaged from a 
desolate existence which they had tried 
to fill with many taboos — others were 
drop-outs not only from the educational 
system, but also from the family and 
society frame-work. The speaker was 
telling his outcast audience to love, 
respect, and minister to those whom they 
regarded as opponents or Pharisees. 

They were well received for his words 
corresponded with the Book they were 
now seeking to honour. Its rules and 
patterns had become a way of life to 
them — fasting, meditating, tithing, 
witnessing and living lives of sacrifice. To 
some their confession meant serving a 
proper term in jail — others returned to 
parents — still others who had once 
caused hostility now turned the other 
cheek to receive abuse and ridicule while 
making themselves vulnerable to their 
generation, and to the religious people 
who thought of them as dirty nomads, 
misfits in the status-quo. Eager to follow 
all the commands of Jesus, many had 
become baptized, not in the usual 
fashion, but rather in an outdoor 
swimming pool loaned by a business man 
who did not profess their beliefs. (Cont.) 
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SEASONS ° THE SELF . a LIGHT IN HOURS 
e OF DARKNESS 


A very special kind of book bealainiog aalee. ee 
sness ‘and. the inevitability tions from the world's finest literalure—pas- 
: death, and sages intended for filling the time of grief with 

“ns @ yester- consolation, faith, and triumph. Designed for 

Ilustrated. = the bereaved person. Illustrated with photo- 

graphs, Dorothy Mason Fuller, $5.25 


NO MIDDLE GROUND 


Roger Huber has written this exciting book fo 
help men, women, and young people re-think 
The popular wri ang their faith in the context of the revolution —_ 
coe Sorley, authors of which must come within the church and to ex- 
plain what if means to stop being religious — 
vend start being Christian. Paper $3.10 


- BIRTHDAYS, HOLIDAYS, 
AND OTHER DISASTERS 


With humor and a light touch, Thomas J. Mule 
: len dips into the meaning of common events 
the unchanging truths of life and comes up with his personal form- 
devotions which ulas for finding joy in daily living. Thirty-five 
iod for contem- humorous reflections and thoughts directed as 
Cavert. $3.10 young parents. $2. 95 


CONTEMPORARY 
CELEBRATION 


Dealing specifically with the rapidly develop: - 
ing field of celebration, Ross Snyder encour 
ages modern man to incorporate the celebra- - 
tive life-style in his worship os well as in his 
personal philosophy of life. Shows celebrotive 
life is not an individual event. $5.00 — 


THE BUSY MAN'S 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Renowned. minister and author, Leslie D. 
Weatherhead offers this invaluable guide fo 
‘the Old Testament in which he suggests the — 
portions to be read and omits the non-essen- 
tial passages which have lost significance for __ 
contemporary layne: Cloth, $3.75; paper, - 
31 85 ‘ 


7 your local pookstore 


- chingdon” 


GR. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Exclusive Canadian Representative 
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It was time to leave. We picked our 
way through these disciples and used the 
back exit — another half dozen or so were 
quietly chatting on the back porch. 

Scenes like this recently made head- 
lines in Time magazine. Perhaps this 
happening that we had witnessed was 
what the Prophet Joel referred to when 
he wrote: “‘And it shall come to pass 
afterward, that [ will pour out my Spirit 
on all flesh; your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, your old men shall dream 
dreams, and your young men shall see 
visions. Even upon the menservants and 
the maidservants in those days, I will 
pour out my Spirit.” 

/ By ESTHER McILVEEN 


Church 
Cameos 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Beechwood, Ont., 
celebrated its centennial this summer. Shown 
unveiling the centennial plaque are, left, 

Dr. Robert Lennox, guest preacher; Jack 
McLachlan, chairman, centennial committee; 
Francis Thomas, elder, and Rev. James Perrie, 
the minister. 
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THE REV. WILLIAM DOO, seated in the centre o 
inducted as minister of the Chinese Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
on Sept. 10. The congregation, founded 61 years ago, recently became 
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f the front row, was 


™ The “Old Stone Church”, as St 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, near 
Beaverton, Ont., is called, was recognized 
as an historical site when a plaque was 
unveiled on the church grounds on Sept. 
26. The present building, of limestone 
and granite, replaced a log structure in 
1853. The dedication was by the 
moderator of synod, the Rev. A. J. 
Calder, and the plaque was unveiled by 
Miss Elizabeth Best, granddaughter of the 
first minister, Rev. David Watson. A new 
St. Andrew’s was opened in Beaverton in 
1879, but summer services are still held in 
the “Old Stone Church.” 

® At Morningside-High Park Church, 
Toronto, a window in memory of the late 
William R. N. Robson was dedicated by 


Dr. J. K. Lattimore on Sept. 19. Mr. 
Robson was an elder for 42 years, clerk 
of session for 19 years, church school 
teacher and superintendent, and a 
member of the congregation for over 60 
years, 

@ A farewell dinner was held in 
Westwood Church, Winnipeg, Man., for 
Rev. and Mrs. C. Taylor after his five 
years of ministry there. Gifts and a 
cheque were presented. Mrs. Taylor, who 
was choir director, received a gift from 
the choir members. 

™ Knox Church, Hamilton, Ont., was 
closed by the presbytery at a service on 
Sunday evening, Sept. 26. The offering at 
that service was used for a Knox Church 
bursary fund for students. 


UNIVERSITY Presbyterian Church, on Finch Ave. near Jane St., was dedicated by the Presbytery 


of West Toronto on Sept. 12. It is totally multi-purpose, the sanctuary is to be used as a hall so 
there are no pews. The church cost $104,000, and contains 5,200 square feet of space. Rev. 
William MacLellan has been minister for the past two years. 


oto was taken 


following the anniversary service. |n the evening dinner was served to 190 
persons from the congregation and presbytery. 
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See/hear 


Meditations in Psalms 


Jess Pearson, narrator for Rod 
Mckuen’s album The Sea, is the narrator 
for Meditations in Psalms. Psalms from 
the King James Version are read, but read 
slowly and dramatically. Psalms such as 
the 121st and the 23rd are accented by 
the accompaniment of an _ 80-piece 
orchestra. 

Meditations presents the Psalms strict- 
ly as meditative material — the way they 
have been used for years. It seems to me 
to be an especially useful resource for 
hospital visitation and for shut-ins. It is 
available as an LP record album or cas- 
sette, and at $4.95, which includes 
postage and handling, it is a good buy. 
The tape and/or record is available from 
Mark I Communications, 7932 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California 90046. 


RAP 


Abingdon Press have gambled and 
weve won. Dennis Benson is a very 
creative Christian educator who has been 
turned on and turned loose to help us. 
Tape No. 1, a six session program about 
tension is called ‘“‘Hang Tight (or, How to 
Become the Electric Cornflake)’. It 
includes Benson’s own creative sugges- 
tions and comments and a series of voice 
actualities that are worthwhile in and of 
themselves. Tape No. 2 is called “‘Change: 
Or Flip Flop”. It is Benson at his best — 
and that’s very good! There are four 
additional tapes “in process”’. 

For working with youth or adults, 
RAP is a resource that will help, help, 
help, help. G. R. Welch is the distributor 
and they are making the tapes and guides 
available through your local book store at 
the American price, $7.95. 


SOS 


Part one of a two part experiential 
study of the Book of Acts is entitled 
“D.D.T. —  Daring-Delightful-Threaten- 
ing.”’ Dennis Benson is the creator of the 
cassette and print-piece, and Benson is 
always D.D.T. himself. Mix Benson’s 
D.D.T. with that of the Book of Acts and 
you've got dunamis — power. No wonder 
Abingdon have called it Switched On 


Scripture. 
The experiential study part two, is 
entitled “C.O.D. — Christians on 


Demand.” This approach uses the 
dynamics of modern pedagogy, the truths 
of theology, and the insights of con- 
temporary psychology. Dennis Benson is 
excited about the Book of Acts and his 
excitement is catching. In Benson’s own 
words, “Many wonderful and exciting 
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A PLAIN MAN FACES TROUBLE 


by Wilson O. Weldon 


From his years as a father, pastor, and 
counsellor, the author has drawn 
the resources to write this book. 
During these years his faith has 
been tested and strengthened. 
He passes along to readers, 
in everyday language, ways 
they can draw upon the 
help they need when 
problems arise. 
Hardback, 
$1.25 each; 
10 or more, 
$1.00 each. 


Order from 


The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Avenue 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 


TEACHERS REQUIRED 


For Department of National Defence 


Schools in Europe 


The Department of National Defence operates a school 
system in Europe for the education of dependants of service 
personnel posted to Europe. The course of study in these 
schools includes the teaching of Religion as a regular subject 
of instruction. For the school years 1972-74 there will be a 
requirement for fully qualified and experienced teachers of 
Protestant Religion, capable of teaching this subject at the 
elementary level. 

To be eligible for an overseas teaching assignment teachers 
must be sponsored by an employing Board. Those interested 
should make their wishes known to their employing board as 
soon as possible. All Board nominations must be forwarded 
to the Director of Dependants Education, Department of 
National Defence, Ottawa, before 1 December, 1971. 


JIM CLIMANS says... “If you’ve got money problems, don’t worry 
wy about it!’’ Call him right away at 363-8271 
and your worries are over. 


Homeowners-Borrow 
$2000. to $25,000. now! 


Jim Climans can arrange a fast, low cost first 
or second mortgage loan on your property. Cut 


monthly payments in half by consolidating all 

your bills. Discover for yourself how easy it is 

to get an immediate cash loan on your house. 

Remember . . .. your home is worth a lot more 

today than when you bought it! And because 

Pee you are a homeowner, terms are excellent, call 
ee him today, you'll be happy you did! 24 hour 
RYSKE Va AM service, including weekends. 363-8271. 


CERGIFIED  Forcnro, or. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES LIMITED 


Bible Breakthrough in Eastern Europe —__ 


Bible work is now taking place in every country of Europe 
except Albania. All through Eastern Europe there is a 
mounting demand for the Scriptures. 

This year $400,000 is needed for work in Eastern Europe. 
Send your gift today so this new opportunity can be seized. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
Sapna National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


x Che Chorister Rabe 


, “The Gown That LikesTo0 Be Compared’ 
j for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


lie Naat (968) Gil 


P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


The BEST of 
BEAUTIFUL BERMUDA 


6th Annual Tour Holiday Deadlines 
Jan. 30 — Feb. 5, 1972 


Personally Escorted by Rev. James re 
Gordon Wetherall, Traveller and Please make sure that all 


Author. material for the January 
Designed for those who have an Record reaches our office 


appreciation for the more beautiful before November 30 
things of life. 


The deadline for February 
Only $275. Includes Air Canada is December 29 
fares, transfers, ocean view room ; 
with bath and air conditioning, It is wise to allow for postal 
tours and tips. From Toronto, delays at the Christmas 
Montreal and Ottawa. season. 


For full details write: 
Tours, 2230 Webster Ave., Ottawa. 
KIH 7H2. 


things can bubble forth from this 
material.’”’ Abingdon Press produces the 
material for $7.95. 


For Now 


It was a shock to hear some of my 
favourite contemporary hymns on Con- 
cordia’s cassette tape For Now J. The 
arrangements were different; hymns that 
I learned in the folk idiom had been 
improvised, amplified, adapted and 
altered until they became hard rock. The 
Indelible Inc. is the group responsible. 
The tape (also available on record) is 
meant for listening, not congregational 
singing. It was a good idea to turn a rock 
group loose on these hymns, and the 
results — after the shock — are at least 
acceptable. The ten hymns (taken from 
Concordia’s Hymns For Now I) include: 
“Let us Break Bread Together”, “Thank 
You”, “Lord of the Dance” and “They’ll 
Know We Are Christians by Our Love”. 

For Now 2 is also the work of the 
Indelible Inc. and is a collection of ten 
hymns from the book Hymns For Now 2. 
Maybe because I didn’t know most of the 
hymns there was no shock and much 
toe-tapping. I was moved especially by, 
“Well, It’s a New Day’, “Come Away”, 
and bluegrass arrangement of “And God 
Said, Yes!”, and the old spiritual “All My 
Trials.” 


Hymns For Now: How 


The “How” 1 and 2 cassettes (also 
available as records) cover the same 
ground as the preceding tapes, but this 
time there is no improvisation — they are 
played straight. The tapes are ideal for 
learning and teaching; the impressive 
collection of folk, black/white jazz, rock 
and bluegrass, demands that you sing- 
along. Ten songs per tape is not exactly a 
generous number, but the quality is good. 

If your local book or record store 
doesn’t carry these tapes (at $5.95) or 
records (at $4.95) and you are not too 
nationalistic, you can order directly from 
Concordia Publishing House, 3558 South 
Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Missouri 63118. 

— L. E. Siverns 


Personals 


Rey. Dr. J. L. W. McLean and his wife 
left for a visit to Taiwan and India in 
October. Dr. McLean has been minister of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Victoria, B.C. since 
1938, and was moderator of the general 
assembly in 1954. His mother, daughter 
of missionary parents, was born in 
Lucknow. 

The regular cartoonist for The Record, 
the Rev. George Hunter, has left New 
Westminster, B.C., to become the 
Protestant chaplain at Burwash Cor- 
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rectional Centre in Northern Ontario. His 
address is 40 Elk St., Burwash, Ont. 
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Mrs. Arthur Graham received a scroll 
from Thomas Mein, clerk of session of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Campbellford, Ont., on 
her 100th birthday. She has been a 
communicant there for 82 years. 
Messages came from Queen Elizabeth, the 
Prime Minister, and the President of the 
US.A. 

Rev. Dr. Mariano Di Gangi, North 
American director of the Bible and 
Medical Missionary Fellowship, has 
completed five weeks of intensive Bible 
teaching ministry and evangelism on the 
Mediterranean island of Sicily. 

Ater 16 years at First Presbyterian 
Church, New Glasgow, N.S., the Rev. 
Hugh M. Creaser has accepted an appoint- 
ment to Trinity Church, Amherstview, 
Ont. 

’ The annual Upper Room 
Citation was awarded this 
® year to Rev. Dr. Alan Walker, 
4 Australian evangelist and 
®@ author, in recognition of his 
4 z, contributions to worldwide 
E Christian fellowship. 

Prof. Arthur C. Cochrane has moved 
from Dubuque Theological Seminary, 
Iowa, to Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary, Penn., U.S.A. 

Miss Mary Whale of the board of world 
missions, left for India at the end of 
September. She will survey the Pakistani 
relief situation together with the Rev. 
Desmond Howard and Miss Pauline 
Brown, our missionaries in India. 

Miss Joan Buckhurst was designated 
by the Presbytery of Brampton at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Streetsville, Ont., on 
Sep ae meshes lette: shortiyeatter ior 
Kingston, Jamaica, to serve as librarian in 
the United Theological College of the 
West Indies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence McMullen \eft 
early this month for Punjab, India, where 
Mr. McMullen will resume teaching at 
Baring Christian College. From India, he 
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Order 


BOOKS ond 


all church supplies from School, etc., in handsome ceramic color 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom decorated, featuring an _ etching- 
like reproduction of your Church, Hospital, 


fired into the glaze of these gold edge lined 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS plates. Wholesale prices. Organizations 
52 Wynford Drivc, Don Mills, Ontario only. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Write today for particulars. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Collingwood, Ont. Dept. PR 


lower cost 
insurance for 
your home 


another 


reason for not 
drinking. — 


A few years ago, the Abstainers’ Insurance 
Company introduced a new idea in car 
insurance to motorists in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Ontario: lower rates for non-drinkers. 
Thousands of Canadians soon began to save 
money the Abstainers’ way. 

Today, the Abstainers’ concept has been 
extended to home and property insurance, 
too. If you don't drink, Abstaineérs’ can 
probably insure your home, your cottage, and 
other personal property for less than you're 
paying now. 

For further information contact your nearest 
Abstainers’ agent or write — 


2s 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 
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DICTIONARIES 
WEBSTER 


Library size 1970 edition, brand new, still 
in box. Cost new $45.00. 
(WILL SELL FOR $15) 
Deduct 10% on order of 
6 or more 


MAIL TO 


NORTH AMERICAN LIQUIDATORS 
58 — 158 2nd Ave. N. Dept. 0 — 213 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


C.0.D. orders enclose $1.00 per volume good 
will deposit. Pay balance plus C.0.D. shipping 
on delivery. Be satisfied on inspection or return 
within 10 days for full refund. No dealers, each 
volume specifically stamped not for resale. 

ENTREES ET 0 EES PORTS TNE MY (SSS EIEIO 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
We will be pleased to place insertions under this 
heading at the rate of 30¢ per word, minimum 
$8.00. Heading in capital letters $1.00 addi- 
tional for first line, each additional line 70¢. 
Cash in advance. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 
ford, M.S.W., Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
613, Ont. 


HOLIDAY IN FLORIDA 
Choice resort area. Nicely furnished guest 
rooms, efficiencies and apartments. Summer 
rates till December 15tn. Winter rates on 
request. Weekly, monthly or seasonal. Write 
Colony Apartments, 538 Bayshore Drive, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida 33304. 


Dr. Michael Willis 
I would appreciate receiving information on Dr. 
Michael Willis, professor and principal of Knox 
College, Toronto, from 1847-1870, in prepara- 
tion for writing an M.Th. thesis. Rev. D. 
Nicholson, Box 68, Campbellville, Ontario. 


SCANDANAVIA AND BRITAIN 
Three week tour conducted by Rev. Dr. and 


Mrs. Albert Burnside visiting Bergen, Oslo, 


Stockholm, Copenhagen and London. Depart 
Toronto, July 31, 1972. Cost $898. Brochure 
from Rev. Dr. A. Burnside, 224 Sloane Ave., 
Toronto 375 or Claire Wallace Travel, 129a 
Cumberland St., Toronto. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for the Toronto 
CGIT Committee. Part time office secretary 
employed. Please send details of experience, 
qualifications, and salary expected to: Miss 
Louise Griffith, 119 Marilake Dr., Agincourt 
742, Ontario. 


CONSIDER OUR ARCHIVES 
The General Assembly’s Committee on History 
urges congregations to deposit historical 
materials relative to themselves or The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada in the Archives of 
the Church in Knox College. For information 
or deposit, please contact The Archivist, 59 St. 


George Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
a 


Shy) 


took an M. A. in sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto this year. Mrs. McMullen 
is the former Cathie Polson of Knox 
Church, Oshawa, Ont., who served as 
missionary nurse under the W.M.S. 

Mrs. Ruth Ann Soden has been 
appointed by the executive of the board 
of world missions to serve in Japan. She 
will teach in a neutral Korean School in 
Osaka and do journalistic work under the 
direction of the Korean Christian Church 
in Japan. Religion editor of the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Record for the past 
six years, Mrs. Soden won an award from 
the Religious Public Relations Council of 
North America in 1971. She has a degree 
in journalism from Carleton University, 
and is the daughter of the Rev. Frank 


Yardley, United Church minister at 
Claresholm, Alberta. 
There are three brothers in the 


ministry within the Presbytery of Guelph 
and Saugeen. The Rev. W. A. Young is at 
Fergus, the Rev. A. C. Young serves 
Palmerston, Drayton and Moorefield, and 
the Rev. F. Norman Young has been 
inducted into the charge of Morriston and 
Crieff. 


Vien 


Aubrey MacNaughton, a member of 
the East Toronto Presbytery men’s work 
committee and his wife, were honoured 
recently at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Whitby, for the contribution 
they have made to the life and work of 
the congregation. A copy of the New 
English Bible was presented at the rally 
day service by the Rev. James McClure on 
behalf of the congregation. 

Aubrey has been a faithful PM re- 
presentative for his district of Whitby, 
Oshawa, Pickering and Ajax for several 
years and is well known to many men 
who have attended the national con- 
ferences and leadership breakfasts of 
Presbyterian Men. 

The MacNaughton family were farmers 
near Norwood, Ontario, when Aubrey 
was born. He attended the Asphodel 
Township School and later the Norwood 
primary and high schools before graduat- 
ing from the Teachers’ College in 


Peterborough. During his school years he 


attended the Sunday school at Westwood 
and Norwood. 

His first teaching assignment was at 
Whitevale, where he met and married a 
fellow teacher, Dorothy Fair, who came 
from Perth, Ontario. His next teaching 
post was at Trent River from 1955 to 
1957, at which time he was a member of 
the congregation at Havelock and served 
as Sunday school superintendent. 

For nthe .4pastinl Soh years Wen oe 
MacNaughtons have lived at Whitby, 
where Aubrey is teaching at the senior 
school. He is an elder at St. Andrew’s, 
Whitby, and chairman of the board of 
managers. He and his wife have taught in 
the Sunday school for 14 years, the last 
eight years of which Aubrey was super- 
intendent. While the new church building 
was being erected in 1967 and 1968 
Aubrey served as secretary of the building 
committee. His wife has been leader of an 
Explorers group and is active in the 
Presbyterian Women’s group. 

Dorothy and Aubrey have two 
daughters, Marilyn, 18, and Darlene, 17. 
Wherever Aubrey goes he has his camera 
with him and he does his own developing 
and printing, his main hobby. He is 
another example of the kind of men who 
are giving leadership in the Presbyterian 
Church across Canada. 


Niagara Presbytery 


Presbyterian Men and their families 
gathered in Chippawa Church on 
September 19 for the fall gospel hymn 
sing which has become a time of inspira- 
tion and blessing. 

Eric Russell, president of the Niagara 
Council of PM, opened the service. Jim 
Laing of Hamilton led the singing. A 
number of choirs were represented. Solos 
were sung by Mrs. E. C. McLarnon of 
Fort Erie and Walter Dyck of Niagara 
Falls, with duets by Mrs. H. Little and 
Miss J. Little of Port Colborne. The 
organist was Sam Dickson of Chippawa. 


Banff conference 


Another outstanding conference was 
held at the Banff School of Fine Arts, 
September 24-26, with 101 people in 
attendance including 24 ladies. In addi- 
tion there were special guests: Dr. Murdo 
Nicolson, moderator of the general 
assembly, Robert D. Foster of Colorado 
Springs, the Rev. Ross Manthorpe of 
Vancouver and George Fernie, assistant 
director of the National Committee of 
Presbyterian Men. All of the four western 
synods were represented. 

The film “Like a Mighty Army” was 
shown, which tells the story of the 
evangelism explosion at Coral Ridge 
Presbyterian Church in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. This along with the powerful 
messages of the speakers on the theme 
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“Ambassadors for Christ” made this one 
of the finest events in the long history of 
PM conferences at Banff. 

This conference was planned entirely 
by the local men’s work committees. Bert 
Oscroft of Calgary served as conference 
chairman. 

Dr. Welch spoke on Sunday morning 
in the Mennonite Chapel at the camp on 
the subject ‘“‘Jesus is Believable” based on 
Mark 1: 21-22. 


Guelph-Saugeen 


*““A tremendous weekend” was the way 
in which the men of Guelph-Saugeen 
Presbytery described their conference at 
Chesley Lake Camp, September 25-27. 
The theme was “Freedom’’ and based on 
a study of Galatians, chapter 5. 

Rev. Dr. Walter Welch, of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Humber Heights, Toronto, was 
the theme speaker and dealt with the 
subject from the standpoint of freedom 
in our church life, our personal lives, 
family life, business life and political life. 
In the discussion it was realized that 
justice plays an important part in our 
freedom. If we are to be free our brother 
must be free also. The David Group of 
the Covenant Players led by Don 
MacLeod of Preston gave a presentation 
demonstrating how the Christian can 
witness in ordinary life situations. 

It was the conviction of the group that 
conferences such as this at the presbytery 
level can do much to help men grow in 
their application of the Christian faith to 
their daily life and work. 


Deaths 


BARLOW, PHILIP W., 55, elder, the Kirk of 
St. James, Charlottetown, P.E.1., Sept. 8. 

CHERRY, MRS. ARTHUR J., former editor 
of the W.M.S. magazine Glad Tidings, member 
Bonar-Parkdale Church, Toronto, Sept. 1. 

CODD, WILLIAM D., elder, South Gate 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., Sept. 17. 

GUNN, DAN ALEX, elder, Zion Church, 
East River, St. Mary’s, Ont., Sept. 17. 

HENDERSON, HERBERT L. elder, budget 
treasurer for many years, Cooke’s Church, 
Toronto, Aug. 9. 

HYNDMAN, DONALD H., elder, church 
school superintendent and choir member of St. 
Paul’s Church, Kemptville, Ont., Sept. 18. 

JARDINE, JOHN WALLACE, 81, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sydney Mines, N.S., Sept. 
ile 

LOCKHART, JOHN, 
Church, Ottawa, Ont. 

McDOWELL, JOHN, 69, elder, St. James 
Church, Toronto, Aug. 15. 

McGILL, FREDERICK HAMILTON, 77, 
elder, Glencoe Church, Ont., father of the Rev. 
Clare McGill of Taiwan, and Blake of Glencoe, 
Sept Le 

PATERSON, WILLIAM B., 80, honorary 
elder, Mackay Church, Timmins, Ont., Aug. 9. 

ROBINSON, H. P., elder, Knox Church, 
Ottawa, Sept. 13. 

TANNAHILL, ELIZABETH EVELYN, wife 
of the Rev. George Tannahill, Amherst, N.S., 
Sept. 6. 
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senior elder, Knox 


TAYLOR, ROBERT L., 86, West 
Vancouver, B.C., elder at Orillia, Ont., father of 
the Rev. Dr. R. L. Taylor, Sept. 9. 

THOMPSON, MRS. E. GILFILLAN, 87, 
widow of a Presbyterian minister, life member, 
W.M.S., member of St. Andrews Church, 
Victoria, B.C., Sept. 18. 


DEATH IN THE MINISTRY; BUNTAIN, 
REV. H.M., Pembroke, Ont., Sept. 30. 


Anniversaries 


129th — Chalmers’ Stone Church, Walpole, 
Sept. 19, (Rev. G. Taylor-Munro). 

125th — Knox, Camlachie, Ont., Sept. 19, 
(Rev. Hugh L. Nugent). 

114th — Knox, Centre Road, Sept. 26, (Rev. 
James Perrie). 

114th — Knox, Listowel, Ont., Oct. 17, (Rev. 
G. A. Beaton). 

105th — St. Andrew’s, Victoria, B.C., Sept. 26, 
(Dr. J. L. W. McLean). 

90th — Knox, Carberry and Zion, Wellwood, 
Man., Nov. 14, (Rev. Graeme E. Duncan). 


Calendar 


INDUCTIONS 

Congram, Rev. John D., Sarnia, St. Giles, Ont., 
Sept: 

Creaser, Rev. Hugh M., Amherstview, Trinity, 
Ont., Sept. 23. 

Dunn, Rev. Zander, North Bay, Calvin, Ont., 
Sept. 9. 

Hill, Rev. Robert, Carleton Place, St. Andrew’s, 
Ont., Sept. 19. 

McGillivray, Rev. A. D., Prince Albert, St. 
Paul’s, Sask., Sept. 8. 

McPhee, Rey. Floyd, Renfrew, Ont., Sept. 1. 


RECOGNITION 
Szabo, Rev. P. M., Oshawa, Hungarian, Ont., 
Sept. 23. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 
513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 
Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in Cape 

Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, R.R.1. 
Bras d’Or., N.S. 
New Glasgow, First, 
McCombie, Stellarton. 
River John, Brule, Middleton and Toney River, 
N.S., Rev. Gordon J. Matheson, Box 98, 
Tatamagouche. 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Chesterville, Dunbar and Morewood, Ont., Rev. 
T. H. Boyd, P.O. Box 703, Morrisburg. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Rev. Iver D. Maclver, Box 178, 
Maxville. 


Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
W. E. Sayers, Box 53, Avonmore. 

Ft. Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. A. B. 
Casselman, 4 Atholl Doune Dr., Lucerne, 
Que. 

Oia,” Sie — Suealasots, Okan, ei, Ns al. 
Morrison, 2365 Urbandale Dr., Ottawa 8. 
Stittsville and Richmond, Ont., Rev. Leslie 
Files, 1364 Meadowlands Dr. E., Ottawa 

K24-6K6. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Georgetown and Limehouse, Ont., Rev. J. W. 
McBride, 44 Church St. E., Brampton. 

Harriston, Knox-Calvin, Ont., Dr. D. Crawford 
Smith, Knox Presbyterian Church, Guelph. 

Leaskdale, etc., Ont., Rev. W. Black, 289 North 
St., Port Perry. 


yg 


what 

kind of 
young people 
want to go 
toa 

bible college 


Young people like you. The kind 
you like and admire. The kind you 
enjoy being with. The kind who 

are alert, enthusiastic, happy, 
purposeful, responsible, 
self-disciplined, clear-eyed, 
hard-working and committed to 
Christ. Write for more information 
on one of the most vital, interesting 
campuses in the world today. 


Nearly 400 students 
Over 4000 graduates 


Evangelical 

international 
Interdenominational 
Competent full-time faculty 


Accredited degree programs 
(B.R.E., B.S.M., B.Th.) 


Special courses for 
professional people 


Write to: THE REGISTRAR 


ONTARIO BIBLE 
COLLEGE 


16 SPADINA ROAD 
TORONTO 179, ONTARIO 
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For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


wrete D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funerel Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER- STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


if Dubay sicns im 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
~ since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT. 


Ptained Glass 


Modern ond troditional designs. 
Installations across Canada. 


Ceftic Ptuctios 


Swansea, England 


Canadian Rep. — Mrs. Easson Humphreys 489-6566 
H.M. Ward 7 Springgarden Rd., Toronto 18, 231-5377 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
in English stelned Glass 


SEND FO 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 
Estimates on request. Please 


state size of window 


G. MAILE & SON 
10/12 The Borough, 
Canterbury, Kent. 
England. Established 1785 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
@8 = =COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 


Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 
irritable coughs from. colds, 


=, cigarette smoking, working in 


AR dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
Dans asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
pra | headache. DIANA substances 
: break-up and loosen phlegm, 
congestion, open respiratory, 
nasal passages, give easier 
ASTHMA freer breathing stimulation. 
eee Also aching gums, toothache 
THROAT: pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA 
to feel better quickly. Sold 
by druggists across Canada. 


COUGHS 
COLDS 


ARE YOU PAYING 
TOO MUCH 
FOR THE RECORD? 


If you are paying 
$2 a year 
your congregation 
is NOT on 


the Every Home Plan. 


Subscribe for at least 
80% of your homes 
and you 


will get The Record 
for $1 each per year. 


1000 soonesstastis*1.00 


1,000 Deluxe Gold Stripe, Gum- 
 — ae med Padded, Address Labels, 
aes Printed with your Name, Address 
and Zone Number. $1.00 for each 
set. The demand for our attractive Gold 
Stripe Labels is practically Unlimited, be- 
cause our labe!s have everything. Only $1.00 
Postpaid. Please Print Your Name _ and 
Address Clearly. Order Yours To-day from 


BURDEN SALES CO., 
Box 4357, Postal Station D, Hamilton, Ontario 
Groups write for fund ralsing plans 


- KEATES ORGANS 


Our 26th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 
KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT. TEL. (519) 853-1510 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEIKLE 
STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


Box 757 Port Elgin, Ont. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
al} “Mills” 
2 METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
~~» 99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
Tourist accommodation in private resi- 
dence. Room and breakfast. Spacious 
grounds, lovely views. Convenient to all 


places of interest. Write airmail to 
HILLSEA, Box 259, Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 
Aldershot, Ont., Rev. J. A. Goldsmith, 5318 
Spruce St., Burlington. 

Embro, Knox and Harrington, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
G. A. Johnston, 56 Thames St., Ingersoll. 
Petrolia, St. Andrew's, Ont., Rev. Hugh L. 

Nugent, Box 29, Wyoming. 
Wiarton, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. M. D. McNabb, 
Box 572, Port Elgin. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario: 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s and Southminster, Man., 
Rev. Graeme E. Duncan, Box 429, Carberry. 

Elphinstone, Okanais and Rolling River, Man., 
Rev. Brian Penny, Box 392, Rossburn. 

Winnipeg, Westwood, Man., Rev. Bruce A. 
Miles, 209 Oxford St., Winnipeg 9. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Biggar and Coleville, Sask.,Rev. R. A. Davidson, 
Box 452, Saskatoon. 


Synod of Alberta: 
Calgary, Chalmers, Alta., Rev. D. J. Crawford, 
6343 Dalbeattie Hill N.W., Calgary 49. 
Edwell, Willowdale and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Re Douglas O. Fry, 4718 Ross St., Red 
eer. 


Synod of British Columbia: 
Duncan, St. Andrew’s, B.C., Rev. Bruce Molloy, 
680 Courtney St., Victoria. 
New Westminster, Knox, B.C., Rev. G. M. 
Philps, 7764-16th Ave., Burnaby 3, B.C. 
Prince Rupert, First, B.C., Rev. I. R. McKee, 
133 Williscroft St., Kitimat. 

Sooke, Knox, B.C., Rev. Alan M. Beaton, 2950 
Richmond Rd., Victoria. 

Trail, First B.C., Rev. L. Oliver Nugent, 34973 
South Fraser Way, Abbotsford. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Barrie Presbytery, Rev. Albert Farthing, Box 
196, Penetanguishene, Ont., 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
Salmon Arm, B.C., Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ont. 


Readings 


November 1 — Rev. 6: 7,8; 7:16,17 
November 2 — Matt. 15: 32-38 
November 3 — Ezek. 3: 10-17 
November 4 — 2 Thess. 3: 6-13 
November 5 — Matt. 14: 14-23 
November 6 — Luke 10: 25-37 
November 7— Matt. 5: 2-12 
November 8 — Gen. 9: 8-17 
November 9 — Luke 19: 3342 
November 10 — Romans 8: 5-11 
November 11 — Eph. 6: 10-20 
November 12 — Psalm 24 
November 13 — Luke 1: 67-80 
November 14 — 2 Cor. 8: 1-5 
November 15 — 2 Cor. 8: 6-9 
November 16 — 2 Cor. 8: 10-15 
November 17 — 2 Cor. 8: 16-21 

, We 

we 


November 18 — 2 Cor 1-5 
November 19 — 2 Cor 6-10 
November 20 — 2 Cor. 9: 11-15 
November 21 — I John 4: 7-12 
November 22 — Luke 15: 1-7 
November 23 — John 15: 12-17 
November 24 — Luke 10: 25-37 
November 25 — I Thess. 5: 12-22 
November 26 — Matt. 25: 31-40 
November 27 — Romans 5: 6-11 
November 28 — Amos 3: 1-8 
November 29 — Amos 6: 1-7 
November 30 — Amos 4: 6-13 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
By Sally Arbuthnot 


Drawing by Michelle Ballagh 


@ “Hurry, Marnie, you’ll be late for school. Your new coat is 
ready.” Marnie dabbed at her eyes. New coat! She didn’t want 
her mother to know how much she hated it. ..a cut-down, 
made-over tartan coat, instead of that cherry red one, with the 
fur collar and matching ski-pants in Beaton’s Department 
Store window. For three winters, ever since they arrived from 
Scotland, she had worn the old brown chinchilla wool cloth. 
Now it was shabby and short for her. 

“You're not a wee lassie anymore,” Mama had said last fall. 
“Winters are cold here in Lakehead City on stormy Lake 
Superior.” 

Marnie had really liked her new home once she got used to 
the bigness of Canada, after the tiny Scottish village nestled in 
the hills at Loch Elwyn. 

But this morning she felt unhappy as Mama kissed her 
goodbye. 

“Did you see the warm red quilted lining dear . . . a brand 
new one next year, lass, once dad gets started back to work on 
the grain elevators. He feels better.” 

“It’s okay, Mama.” Marnie tried to pretend it was. 

She could see the other kids far ahead. Most took the short 
cut in the winter, over the heavy ice-packed Neebawa River. A 
horse and cutter passed, filled with shouting boys. Big flakes 
of snow were falling. She trudged on. With a startled cry, 
Marnie stumbled, lost her balance, for a sharp boulder jutted 
through the icy crust. The jagged log ripped her heavy 
ski-pants and she felt a sharp pain as her ankle twisted. Every 
movement hurt. Her woollen mitts were gone; hands scraped 
and bleeding, her school books scattered. 

The sky had darkened. The stillness seemed more like night 
than morning. “The Neebawa River Rat!’ Marnie gave a 
frightened glance along the bank for only yesterday in class 
they had listened, all duck bumps as the teacher read the old 
Indian Legend to them. 

She tried to get to her knees. “How will anyone see me in 
this dark tartan coat? Maybe ... the red lining!” If she could 
twist, turn it outside in. Shivering, she unzipped the jacket, 
pulled until the sleeves came through. Exhausted, she sank 
back. Angrily she sobbed: “It’s all the fault of this darn tartan 
coat. I hate it.” 

But she mustn’t give in. Or worse, fall asleep. Kids told 
stories of pioneers lost in blizzards, falling asleep, never to 
awake. 

“Tl try to creep over to the bank.” Slowly, she made it. 
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“What was that?” 
A muffled sleigh bell and soft clopping of horses hoofs. She 
could see dim, moving forms take shape. Marnie waved her 


arms, shouted,” Over here ... help me.” The tinkle of bells 
stopped and a horse whinnied. A little man groped his way 
towards her. 

“T nearly missed you, girlie. Your leg is bleeding bad. Hold 
on ... I’ve got something in the back of my sleigh . . . picked 
up some old furniture from Ma Deeney’s . .. selling out. He 
brought a small rocker. ‘““Now, more comfortable eh?” 

She nodded tearfully. 

He helped her up into the chair, hoisted her up, covering 
her with part of the tarpaulin. Gave the horse a flick: “Let’s go 
Peg gal.” 

Marnie told him the whole unhappy story, while he 
listened, nodding. “You were a brave girl, smart, too, turning 
the coat lining outside.” 

“Let me see that tartan.” 

Surprised, Marnie obeyed. He shouted, excitedly, “Girl, 
that’s a Campbell tartan. Dark green and blue with stripes of 
yellow. See my scarf? It’s a lucky Campbell tartan, too.” 

Marnie stared. 

“T always wear a Campbell tartan tie or scarf if I go to buy 
a load of furniture.” he said. “Today, I got a bargain. A fine 
sewing machine.” 

“Oh, that’s what mama needs. Hers is an old treadle. When 
daddy gets out of the hospital, we’re going to surprise her . . . 
some day. Then, maybe my new coat.” She pointed. “That’s 
my house .. . thank you very much, Mr....” 

The old man interrupted. “Maybe your mama and I can 
make an even trade ... 1 think I can sell an old .. . 1 mean 
antique treadle machine. Here’s my name and address. Give it 
to Mama.” 

Marnie was so glad to be home she hardly heard him, as he 
helped her to the back porch. But, he would not wait. Just 
pounded on the door, waved goodbye. “Goodluck, girlie.” 

Mama was so surprised at the whole exciting story, then, 
Marnie pulled out the paper. “Mr. Campbell was a kind man, 
but, look, he spells it different than us. ‘Jake Kambelski — 
New and Used Furniture.’ Mama hugged her and laughed. 
“Campbell or Kambelski, Scot or Russian, does it matter, lass. 
He is a good man.” 

That’s for sure.” Marnie agreed. “I think I know what you 
mean.” * 
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Who Reads The Record? 


Encourage your congregation to join in the Every 


Home Plan now. 
* The Plan costs $1.00 per year per member if 80% 


* 


polled read this magazine. 
* Average reading time was reported as 70 minutes. 


* An independent survey reveals that 98% of those 


of the households are enrolled. 


If your congregation is not on the Every Home 
Plan many members are missing a lot in Christian 


reading. 


* 


For complete information write: 


* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ont. 
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THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


is told with puppets 
at St. Andrew’s, Humber Heights 


God rest you merry 
The book for all seasons 


A Christmas poem 


Deep in the heart of everyman 
shines a star 
that Wise Men see 


How long does a star go on shining? 
How old is its light? 


How many journeys 
do men take? 
What nights 
do they go through? 


Shepherds kings 
camels inns 
Tumbling away into 
the void 
of time 
but still 
the star 
shines 


Wise men rising 
silhouetted against night skies 
slowly through sand dunes 
peaceful faces watching 
waiting moving on 


Poor Mary Poor Joseph poor 
refugee couple 
journeying by night 
in an occupied land 
decrees of life care- 
less upset 
plans 
tired 
alone 
first child no ROOM 


Just a dirty stable 
just straw 
just rags 
and ruined plans 


Poor baby 
Wanting the best for you 
they must make do 
with second best 


Watch wise men 


Into the darkness of everyman’s night 
Into the coldness emptiness 
God enters in 
lifting the commonplace into 
the rare 
bringing heaven down to hell 
transforming a stable into a 
great cathedral 


changing a cattle manger into 


a throne 
turning a peasant family into 
the first family 


gone the fatigue gone the loneliness 
gone the meaninglessness gone 


And beneath the veneer 
Through the stiff white sheets of hatred 
In the strife of a soul-less world 


began a gently beating 
heart 
How long does a star go on shining? 


How far is it from Bethlehem to 
Calvary 
The tinsel goes the tree falls 
The stiff heart questions 
Is He the one? 


Ugly timbers cross-shaped 
thrust forward 
NO ROOM 
love crucified 
Thunder darkness coldness emptiness 
crying finished 


Watch wise men 


Into dereliction 


God enters in 
Silent night peaceful 
calm bright 
He is risen 


Free at last free at last 
Returning searching looking 
for the new Bethlehem cradle 

deep in the heart of 

everyman 

Into the manger led to by 
the star within 

He enters lifting changing 
transforming 


Watch wise men watch 
eyes are for seeing 


The star is stronger now 
follow the star follow 
the star 


— Victor McKenzie Ford 
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HOW LONG 
DOES A STAR 


GO ON SHINING? 
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To whom 
shall we listen? 


& Members of the human race have the means to com- 
municate with one another better than at any time in history. 
Instant communication is not only a possibility but is taking 
place through communication satellites and the wonders of 
electronics. Distant events are seen and heard in our living 
rooms as a matter of course. 

As the quantity of information communicated increases 
there appears to be less and less concern with the quality of 
what is seen and heard. We seem to care much about the 
pollution of our environment but little about the pollution of 
men’s minds by what is daily communicated to them. We are 
so aware of the dangers of any kind of censorship that we 
assume that anything that can be communicated has a right to 
be published, seen and heard. 

When little consideration is given to the content of what is 
communicated the result is bound to be confusion and 
uncertainty. To suggest that it is important to distinguish 
between falsehood and truth and between right and wrong is 
to be branded as a reactionary and as an adherent of 
authoritarianism. 

Today we are being told to listen to a great variety of 
voices. Some say, “Listen to the world.” We are told to listen 
to the poor, to the blacks, to the young, to Mao and 
innumerable others. The opinions expressed are not only 
varied but contradictory. It is widely assumed that there is no 
such thing as truth, that there are no lasting values and ideals. 

At a time when all authority is questioned and when men 
scornfully ask ‘‘What is truth?” it is noteworthy that the Bible 
is enjoying its widest readership in history. The Today’s 
English Version New Testament has had a world distribution 
of 30 million copies and has the largest distribution of any 
paperback ever published in English. This book is not being 
bought as a gift or simply to be attractive on a shelf, but to be 
read. All over the world hundreds of Bible study groups which 
have no formal connection with any church have sprung up. 
Young people in their search for truth and a better way of life 
are reading the Bible. 

The sctiptures are now in 1,431 languages and the Bible 
Societies last year distributed 173 million Bibles, Testaments, 
Gospels and scripture selections in over 150 countries. It is 
significant that even this enormous circulation was short of 
meeting the demand. 

The primary question before the world is “What is the 
future of man?’’ David Riesman, a noted American sociologist, 
says there are four basic questions troubling us. What can we 
believe? What is the ultimate end? Who will lead us? and 
Where are we going? These are profoundly religious questions 
and the answers are not found by the vote of the majority. It 
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has become obvious that at a time when most institutional 
religion is in all but total disarray and church budgets are 
tumbling, the churches which offer people the biblical answers 
to these questions are flourishing. 

Not all change is good. The possibility of change being bad 
is just as great as of it being good. Many things which were 
valid in the 19th century are valid in every century including 
the 20th. The Bible, which preserves the basic teaching of the 
Hebrew-Christian traditions, is proving to be a book of 
authority because the way of life it projects for mankind, the 
human values it teaches, and the truth it states about God and 
man, are being found by experience to be valid and true for 
human living today. In the midst of the welter of communica- 
tion in our time the voice of the Bible is heard and in it we can 
still detect the ring of truth. — Guest editorial by Kenneth G. 
McMillan. 


Take Christ from the manger! 


® The One whose birthday we celebrate on Christmas day has 
become the focus of new attention in our time. On stage and 
through musical recordings he is presented in the role of 
super-star, part hero and part villain. In many communities the 
“Jesus people’ are proclaiming his gospel in new and 
unorthodox ways. Even staid church men and women are 
placing renewed emphasis upon evangelism as the personal 
duty of the individual Christian. 

All these trends suggest that it is time to. take Jesus from 
the manger, unwrap the swaddling clothes of the Babe, and 
make him the sturdy figure that he really is. Let him stand 
boldly before us at this season as the Son of God and the 
Saviour of mankind. Let us look beyond Bethlehem to the 
parables through which he taught that faith has a practical 
application to everyday life. 

The peace that he can bring is badly needed in our world. 
The cup of cold water that he advocated is the symbol of 
concern for the poor and deprived. The task that confronts 
Christians today is tremendous, but we undertake it in the sure 
knowledge that He is the prophet and saviour for our time. 


May joy and peace be yours! 


@ We are reverting this year to the old practice of extending 
the season’s greetings on this page. Simple arithmetic provides 
the reason, the cost of greeting cards plus postage can no 
longer be justified. 

Nevertheless our greetings are as cordial as ever, and they go 
to all our readers, our contributors, our congregational Record 
secretaries, our colleagues of the church press, and our 
advertisers. May the joy and peace of this glad season be 
yours! *® 
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by Wallace Whyte be hon eninestineatip cess fr crore OU ACV ANON 2 Se 2h) ae 
@ In his little book Meaning of Gifts, 

Dr. Paul Tournier tells of a lady in this issue 


pointing to her new purse and exclaim- 
ing, “Look at the beautiful gift I 


received from my husband.” 2 How Long Does a Star Go On Shining? Victor McKenzie Ford 
“| didn’t know you were married” 6  Pungent and Pertinent, John A. Robertson, Reta M. Mather 

came the surprised response of her 9 Meditation, Receiving Gifts, D. Glenn Campbell 

friend. “I’m not” the other replied, 10 God Rest You Merry, W. H. Fuller 

“but is that any reason why I should 12. Welcome to Canada! 

receive fewer gifts than a married 13. May in December 

woman?” She went on to explain that 14. The Book For All Seasons, G. Curtis Jones 


at each birthday and Christmas she 
selected for herself something she 
would really enjoy and called them 
“‘sifts from her husband.” 

Don’t laugh. We all give ourselves departments 
presents from time to time. It may be 
a special holiday, or a dinner out, to 


16 Evangel Hall’s Witness To The Inner City, Jim Adams 
18 Greetings from Formosa 


celebrate a success or for consolation 8 Letters 26 Youth 
in defeat. There is much more to the 20 News 28 Men 
giving and receiving of gifts then we 22 From The Moderator 31 Church Cameos 
ae cary Hie 23 _—~ Personals 32 Deaths 
or example there is the woman Ama Ceel Hear 
who gave her husband a book which 45 ee is eas 
she had always wanted to read, and ; 2 Readings 
the father who gave his son the model 34 Children’s Story 


train which he had wanted as a boy 
but never got. There is the ““exchange” 
or “trading” of Christmas gifts at 
countless parties. There are gifts which 
teach a lesson like the religious book 
given by a man to his wife, having to 
do with more faith and less worry and 
complaining, or the alarm clock given 
to a husband by his wife. There are 
reward gifts: “If you pass your French 
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___ Children made the puppets and produced an original 
' Christmas play at St. Andrew’s Church, Humber Heights, 
; Toronto, last year. 

@ The banner on the inside back cover is from St. Mark’s 
=| Church, Don Mills, Ont. Both photos by Valerie M. Dunn. 
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bicycle.” There are even conscience i 
gifts such as the man who gets his wife DeCourcy H. Rayner Valerie M. Dunn 
a gift after he has been rather extra- 
vagant in getting something for BUSINESS MANAGER 
himself. All these gifts have strings C. Alex Culley 
attached. 
Who but God himself, the creator CIRCULATION MANAGER SECRETARIAL ASSISTANT 
and owner of all, would take the risk Isabel S. Farquhar Leila M. Macinnes 
of giving an extravagant gift and of 
eee oipesn returns pi-human Editorial and Business Offices: 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ont. 


gifts are relative, limited and temporal, 
beautiful and costly though they may 
be. Quite often they have strings 
attached. God’s gift is a person, Jesus 
Christ. In him God has given us 
himself, that we may know him, 
receive his forgiveness and be one with 
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those who will receive him; nor are 
there any strings attached. Yet, how 
can we receive such a gift without PHOTO CREDITS: p. 3, Three Lions; p. 6, Mary Ann Gehres, from Presbyterian 
feeling the obligation of love?* Life; p. 13, Malak, Ottawa. 
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CCAB audited circulation for six month period ending June, 1971 — 86,573. 


Pungent 
and 


Pertinent 


CELEBRATION 
AT 
CINCINNATI, 


by John A. Robertson, 
Toronto 


@® When Presbyterians, 3,000 of them, 
gaily push released balloons all over the 
main hall of the Cincinnati Exposition 
Centre, inscribed with “SMILE! GOD 
LOVES YOU”, at the end of an evening 
of grace, worship and praise with a large 
element of wonder, and again celebrate 
with the same balloons in the city square, 
then something special has taken place. 

The occasion was a Celebration of 
Evangelism with the theme “A Revolu- 
tion of Love’ and it was a unique 
experience for Presbyterians from a wide 
spectrum of the Presbyterian-Reformed 
family in America, come to join hands 
with one another in seeking to discover 
how God might use them in the task of 
sharing the gospel. 

Small beginnings have great endings. In 
1969 five people met in Minneapolis to 
pray and discuss the possibility of such a 
celebration. Soon the group increased to 
12 until in February, 1970 there was a 
gathering of Presbyterians of the United 
Presbyterian Church and Reformed 
Church in Cincinnati. The story of this 
celebration was told all over America. As 
the result God brought 3,000 people 
together last September. I was privileged 
to share in this great celebration with 
Alex McCombie and Hans Zegarius and 
my eldest son Alasdair. The Presbyterians 
there had a tremendous sense of identity, 
the Holy Spirit gave his charge, there was 
a thrilling response to the call, and we 
saw afresh the challenges before us. 

The theme of the celebration was ‘“‘A 
Revolution of Love.” We live in a time 
when God is reshaping his church, and 
this renewal is as significant as the 
reformation of the 16th century. At the 
heart of who we are as a people and what 
we do must be the experienced love of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. This love trans- 
forms us and is the power which will 
transform the world in which we live. The 
prayer for the celebration was ‘“‘Come 
Holy Spirit! Change us in whatever way 
you want! Use us in whatever way you 
will!” The prayer was answered. For the 
Spirit of the living God was poured out 
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upon us. His church, to give us boldness 
and power to be the people of God. 

A festive atmosphere prevailed all 
through the celebration with a variety of 
festive music and drama — soloists, short 
dramatic presentations, contemporary 
worship style, and Bernie Smith from 
Barrie, Ontario, who proved to be an 
outstanding song leader. Small groups 
where everyone could express their ideas 
and unload their burdens were a part of 
every meeting. Each day’s program was 
built around the framework of the 
following themes: “An orientation to our 
world and the great opportunity of the 
church to speak to today’s society; “The 
nature of the good news — discovery of a 


life-style for dynamic Christian leader- 
ship;’ “Making lives new through trans- 
formed personal _ relationships,” 
“Developing evangelism strategies to 
penetrate the world, society and _ its 
structures.” 


. 


Fifty-seven models of ministry, 
individuals and groups from all over the 
United States, came to relate their 
experiences in sharing Christ in today’s 
society. In a relaxed and _ informal 
atmosphere we were able to ask them 
how they felt as they faced new and 
different situations, how they were led to 
respond, and what happened in their lives 
and in the lives of others. These models 
included ‘How to survive and triumph in 
a changing neighbourhood,’ “Lay 
renewal centres,’ “Reaching the Youth 
Culture,” and “How a church gets 
renewed.” The program throughout was 
kept as flexible as possible. 

Three outstanding messages came 
through from the speakers and from the 
warm, intense fellowship we shared: The 
first was the discovery of a new and 
exciting personal faith in the midst of a 
sick world. This awakening is taking 
many forms. It is expressed in small 
groups, in traditional and modern forms 
of worship, in music, in the inner city and 
in specialized ministries. There is a new 
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breed of Christian more first century in 
nature than at any other time in history. 
There is a fresh awareness that orthodoxy 
in biblical terms includes not only 
doctrine but personal relationships, for 
Christ came to establish new personal 
relationships with people. If we cannot 
do that we cannot begin to do the work 
of evangelism. 

Then there was the — shattering 
awareness of the need for honesty about 
ourselves. The real evangelist does not 
sound like an expert on God or an 
authority on morals. He is, as D. T. Niles 
put it, “One beggar telling another beggar 
where to find bread.” In all this relation- 
ship of love we rediscover our humanity 
and are willing to become vulnerable. As 
we become openly human to others and 
willingly vulnerable and share our sense 
of failure, others will also feel the same 
and identify with us. It is a basic human 
feeling to feel inadequate and when we 
listen carefully to the same basic feelings 
and discuss them in the context of trust 
and friendship the healing of personal 
identities and _ relationships follows. 
Condemnation is not our commandment 
but love, to love as Jesus loved. 

The third discovery we made was that 
of conforming Jesus as the prototype for 
all our evangelism. He was and is the Man 
of love and all our motivation for 
outreach into the world stems from him. 
On a practical level this means welcoming 
strangers in our congregations and making 
the worship service a community of faith 
relating to Christ and in Christ to each 
other and moving out into the world, ina 
revolution of love. For the world must 
see Jesus in our caring for others, through 
our involvement in its tragedies and 
needs, through serving people in the 
power of the Holy Spirit, presenting “our 
bodies a living sacrifice holy and accept- 
able which is our reasonable service.’’* 


SHUT-INS 
ENJOY 
A VISIT 


by Reta M. Mather 
Woodstock, Ont. 


™ Each Wednesday afternoon, | visit 
shut-ins of the church I attend. I have no 
special training for this but it seems a 
worthwhile way to spend some time. 

I always telephone first, in the fore- 
noon. If I phoned the day before, they 
would not know whether they would feel 
well enough for visitors the next day. 
December, 1971 
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Then too, some member of the family 
might be taking them for a drive, or 
someone else might be expected to visit. 

A lady whom I will call Mrs. Fred 
Brown is one of the most interesting and 
uplifting persons I visit. Three years ago 
she lost the sight in both eyes from 
bloodclots behind them. But she always 
greets me with a cheery smile and no 
indication that she is blind. 

On my first visit she told me of the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
sending a lady to her home weekly, who 
taught her to type and knit as well as do 
various household tasks. Mrs. Brown is 
proud of the Braille certificate that hangs 
on her wall, which she earned in 10 
months. 

Last summer she and her husband 
went camping in a tent. And Mrs. Brown 
prepared all the meals on their little 
Coleman stove except the spattering 
bacon. She couldn’t cope with it. 

I always enjoy visiting 80-year-old Mrs. 
John Cox in her little apartment, located 
in what would naturally be the recrea- 
tion room of her son’s house. She has a 
small chord organ given to her by her 
husband just before he died. 

Although she has great difficulty in 
moving around, her hands are never idle. 
She knows the president of the hospital 
auxiliary and through her _ receives 
numerous orders for knitted sets for 
new-born babies. Mrs. Cox also crochets 
beautiful, large bedspreads. 

Mrs. White is the oldest on the list, 
aged 95. Until recently she lived with her 
daughter, and always went for a walk 
each morning. She is in an old people’s 


home in the city now. It is getting 
difficult for Mrs. White to think of the 
word she wants in conversation. Just 
recently the little lady was telling me 
about her breakfast and  couldn’t 
remember the word “‘toast.”’ 

The list does include some men. Mr. 
Jones, a retired farmer, hurt his right leg 
with a farm implement. The last time I 
called on him he had just been in hospital 
for surgery and was anxious to tell me all 
the gory details. 

“You know,” he said, “they slit me 
open right up the right side here.” 

“No,” his wife Clara interrupted. “‘It 
was more in the centre.” 

“It was not,” he countered, “I guess I 
should know. Oh, those hospitals, you 
never know what’s going to happen to 
you when you get in there.” 

I decided this visit had lasted long 
enough and bid farewell as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Jackson have both 
spent long sessions in hospital but have a 
kindlier attitude toward it. He had to 
spend three months with his arm raised 
above his head, bent at the elbow, when 
he hurt it at work. And then, a month 
after he was back at work, he had two 
successive heart attacks. His working days 
were over. 

Mrs. Jackson is the homey, motherly 
type. Until she had a stroke a year ago, 
she looked after a lawyer’s three little 
children, whose wife had left him. 

Television is sometimes a competitor 
at a visit, such as at Mr. Shell’s. It’s hard 
to visit when Act Fast is booming in my 
ears. But Mrs. Shell died recently from 
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cancer, and it is companionship for him. 

The last time I visited Mr. Shell he was 
in the hospital, after a fall downstairs 
where he broke his wrist and several ribs. 
He had no television there. 

Miss Marie Gothe is in a nursing home. 
Marie tells me she doesn’t know what 
she would do if she couldn’t read. 
She doesn’t remember what she had read, 
and so can read the same thing all over 
again as soon as she finishes it. 

Miss Gothe had a stroke and one side 
is paralysed, so she sits in a wheel-chair all 
day. “I sometimes get tired,” she says, 
“but I don’t tell them or they might quit 
getting me up. I don’t want that.” 

Ninety-two year old Mrs. Irene Snell 
lives alone in an apartment. She has some 
difficulty getting around but her mind is 
clear. “I have lived to drive oxen and see 
man walk on the moon, she points out.. 
“I think that is quite an accomplish- 
ment.” 

There are so many that have little 
contact with the outside world, and are 
lonely. Why not pay them a visit? It helps 
them to know someone cares, and I am 
sure it will benefit you, too. The rewards 
will not come in a tangible form, but are 
much better than anything with a price 
tag. It is something that makes life 
worthwhile.* 


Letters 


FERNIE HOUSE 


On page 22 of the October Record is 
an item saying that a youth rehabilitation 
centre is being built and is designed to 
hold eight boys and the staff, at a cost of 
$115,000. 

Is this building lined with gold and 
studded with diamonds? How can a build- 
ing cost so much and hold so little? That 
item alone explains the housing shortage. 
Hastings, Ont. (Mrs.) Minnie B. Lewis 


NOTE: Fernie House is a halfway house 
for boys who are trying to reestablish 
themselves in society after a court convic- 
tion, or are referred to the house by 
judges or Children’s Aid Societies. It 
is a project of the Presbytery of East 
Toronto. 

In order to qualify for the Province of 
Ontario grant of $60,000 it must be built 
to certain standards. The house will hold 
eight boys and staff at any one time. It 
will contain suitable recreation facilities 
as well as the 12 bedrooms, dining room, 
etc. It must be furnished. The land 
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purchased provides for expansion. 

When it opens and begins to operate 
the provincial government will provide 
80% of the per diem rate for each of a 
succession of boys cared for in Fernie 
House. — The Editor. 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE 


Mr. Ken Graydon’s letter (October) in 
answer to mine (September) is based on a 
mis-reading of what I said. Mr. Graydon 
marvels that the general assembly, as he 
says, spent eight sessions discussing and 
voting on whether Amens should be 
retained in the revised Book of Praise. He 
should have more confidence in the 
legislators of his church! I referred quite 
clearly to “the study sessions on the first 
two days.” During these two days under 
the new system of running the assembly, 
the commissioners are divided into (say) 
ten groups who meet with spokesmen for 
some 40 committees. The groups meet 
simultaneously in ten different locations 
and are given brief presentations by the 
spokesmen who also answer questions. It 
was to these sessions, eight of which I 
attended, that my remarks referred. 

When the report and ten recommenda- 
tions of the committee for the revision of 
the Book of Praise came before the 
assembly itself, they were dealt with with 
adequate time and reasonable dispatch. 

May I add one further point? Since 
taking my stand against Amens, I have 
been greatly heartened by the number of 
people who have said to me “‘I never sing 
one now without thinking about it.” Sir, 
[ve won! 


Toronto Alan H. Cowle 


REPLY TO S. COLES 


If Peter had difficulty with Paul’s 
writings, one can see him scratching his 
head over Mr. Coles’ article in the 
October Record. Mr. Coles seems to want 
to get away from something — certainly he 
has not been exposed to the faith grown 
in most of us in Presbyterian homes and 
churches. 

For instance, imagine replacing with 
all those words the short, meaningful 
commands, summed up in “Thou shalt 
love the Lord ...and thy neighbour as 
thyself.” No need for new command- 
ments to cover neighbourliness while we 
have Luke 10: 25-37. Today it would 
seem that the answer from many of our 
bright young (and older) lawyers of the 
church to the Lord’s question, “How 
readest thou?”, if truthful would be, “I 
don’t — I write”, and these writings 


oftentimes relate in no way to the 7 
authority (Isaiah 55:11), with result — — 
empty churches. 

Again, Mr. Coles’ definition of sin is a 
far cry from the concise and all-covering 
Shorter Catechism definition of sin. 
However, one may say, euphonically, the 
sound of “‘triumphalism’” is very 
intriguing and one is tempted to linger 
over it. In this connection, one’s sight is 
very far gone when it is necessary to call 
for more light to see contemporary 
depravity and deformity. 

There are mentions of several christly 
(small “c’?) covenants in which we are 
supposed to be participants. Here one is 
lost. The only covenant of our Lord Jesus 
Christ was that called the “New 
Covenant,” the terms of which were 
written many years before (Jeremiah 
31:33) but which awaited the death of 
the testator. We are, of course, co- 
workers for the spreading of the gospel, 
but we are not participants in the work of 
salvation. That is God’s work. He alone 
saves. 

The idea of overhauling one’s belief 
(Mr. Coles would express it “system of 
belief’) to match the times is mis- 
chievous. One man is at a plow. Some 
generations later his descendant is at a 
desk. Faith, the peg on which life is hung, 
is not relevant to the plow or the desk 
but in each case to the man’s heart — 
which, as we know, has not changed one 
whit down through the ages. A Christian 
was, is, and always will be one who, 
acknowledging Jesus as God’s_ son, 
accepts him as Saviour and Lord: and the 
life shows it — inwardly in peace and 
outwardly in all contacts and dealings 
with others. The desire to please our Lord 
is the law in the heart and the New 
Covenant at work. 

From Mr. Coles’ #6 and #7 command- 
ments one might imagine him a help to 
our political leaders, although #8 has the 
dangerous hint of bugging our neigh- 
bour’s wires. Commenting on #9 and 
#10, the gospel is not in shreds and does 
not need to be pieced together. The 
expressions “God’s missionary mood” 
and “‘God’s constantly innovating mis- 
sion” raise the hackles. 

One can feel sorry for Mr. Coles with 
his new religion (which has no cross and 
no empty tomb) sitting down with others 
of equally empty belief, trying to piece 
together something that will make mean- 
ing — but, when he does this claiming to 
be under covenant with the almighty, 
then one is thoroughly roused.,. 


Westmount, Que. Melville Jamieson 


PS. — Is he trying to proselytize us 
Presbyterians? 
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MEDITATION 


™ On these pre-Christmas Sundays hard-pressed preachers 
annually find a ready theme for sermons in the repeated 
madness that commonly sweeps over people of the Christian 
culture for the buying of gifts, together with the efforts, 
equally mad, to find sources of money with which to purchase 
the same. Many of us are inclined then to heap blessings on the 
head of the inventor of credit-card buying, without the aid of 
which we would be unable to give half so freely. 

We need not marvel that others with good causes to espouse 
should try to jump on this band-wagon of generosity; people 
will not be found in so mellow a mood for another 12-month. 
So it is that various charities, each of them doubtless 
commendable in itself, invite us in our giving to friends and 
family to remember the needs of the wider family of mankind. 

Sermons anid TV commercials alike remind us of what is 
truly a fact of Christian experience: “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” Not too mary of us are inclined to argue 
with that! Yet wherever the greater weight of blessing may lie, 
in giving or in receiving, there are times, as this season of the 
year reminds us, when we need to be aware of the blessing of 
receiving. 

The fact is, of course, that most of us receive blessings 
much greater and more numerous than we usually acknow- 
ledge. Paul, who got the idea from the Lord that the real 
blessing is to be found in the giving, (Acts 20: 35), nonetheless 
did not overlook the blessing of receiving. He was aware that 
he had received much himself. And from the most unlikely 
sources! “I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the 
Barbarians” (Romans 1:14). In a world in which it becomes 
clearer every day how inter-dependent we are, it is only the 
most selfishly-hardened of proud and rugged individualists 
who will deny it is so. 

“More blessed to give than to receive!” Few of us would 
argue the point with so eminent an authority on the mind of 
Christ. Some of us have taken these words to heart and try to 
live by them. “Some give till it hurts,’ one man said, “but I 
give until I énjoy it.” That’s commendable, praise-worthy and 
Christian. 

But as we fail to realize the many good things we have 
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Receiving Gifts 


“He came to his own home, and his own people 
received him not” — John 1: 10 (RSV) 


received, we also fall down badly when it comes to showing 
gratitude and appreciation even for gifts we welcome. Witness 
the story of the little girl who received as a gift from an aunt 
an old-fashioned pin cushion, arid in her notes of thanks 
wiote, “Dear Auntie, thank you for the pin cushion. It’s just 
what I wanted; but not very much.” 

Some of us are likewise unable to appreciate the breat gifts 
of God and his great goodness at the first Christnias season, 
How many could really appreciate the gift of his Son then or 
now? He was and remains too much, too good, too noble and 
too selfless for people and our world. “Depart from me; for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord” (Luke 5: 8). 

We see all too well that as God gave to us with one hand (as 
it were) he was taking away from us with the other. Removing 
blindness and guilt, perhaps, but other things too which we 
cherish. “‘That’s blessing?” we ask. 

Some gifts we receive at Christmas should fill us with 
wonder and be admired; others should be used, worn, even 
lived. This is especially true of the gifts of God. But among the 
most poignant words in the New Testament are these, “He 
came to his own house, and his own people received him not.” 

How does one show appreciation for such giving? Liston 
Pope; Dean of the Divinity School at Yale said that God in 
Christ offered us the chance to make a commitment that 
would lead to something more. “‘It would be a life once lived 
in Christ, and now lived again, by God’s grace, in you. The 
Word became flesh and dwelt ...Is it past tense only? The 
Word became flesh, and dwells, and we behold his glory.” At 
any rate, the Master said himself (Luke 12:48, RSV), ‘“‘Every 
one to whom much is given, of him will much be required”’. 


PRAYER 


God of all goodness, whose giving to us has never been 
anything less than measure pressed down and running over, 
teach us truly to be grateful. Help us to be grateful enough, 
indeed, that Christ himself may be seen in us, and not only in 
the Babe of Bethlehem’s manger. We ask it in his Name. 
Amen.*® BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The word repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 
The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 

A chant sublime 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 
— Longfellow 


Christianity has indeed come singing down the ages, and 
never more so than at Christmas. 

As early as New Testament times Christians used song in 
their worship, whether individual and informal, or formally in 
groups. On the night he was betrayed, Jesus and the apostles 
sang a hymn after the Last Supper, and departed for the 
garden of Gethsemane. Paul and Silas sang hymns in their 
prison cell at Philippi. The epistle of James (5:13) recom- 
mends psalm singing if any be merry. And Paul writes to the 
Corinthians, mentioning singing and their use of psalms in 
public worship (I Cor. 14:15, 26). 

But the earliest date we have of Christmas music goes back 
to 129 A.D. Telesphorus became the second bishop of Rome 
about two years earlier and was martyred in 137. It.was he 
who instituted the custom of singing the memorial of Christ’s 
nativity, using — through lack of other material — the song of 
the angels, “‘glory to God in the highest.” 

Christian poets arose who provided Christmas hymns. 
Probably the first ever written in Latin were “Redeemer of the 
nations, come” by Ambrose of Milan (died 397), and “Of the 
Father’s love begotten” by Prudentius (died about 410). The 
latter is No. 166 in the Book of Praise. 

Church services for hundreds of years were in Latin, and 
hymns were sung by the choir, not by the congregation. The 
hymns never became popular — they were overly theological in 
content, being meant for the student and clergy, for the 
cloister rather than for the home. Multitudes in every country 
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were illiterate, social life was rude, morals were deplorable and 
religion had, by the 12th century, sunk to a very low ebb. 

Then came St. Francis of Assisi in the 13th century and the 
carol had its birth in Italy. For he and his friars preached in 
the villages and by the wayside using the common language of 
the people. They emphasized the joyousness of their faith as 
they worked among the poor. To teach the facts of the gospel 
they composed bright homely songs. A great religious revival 
began in Umbria and spread across western Europe, bringing 
the carol to Spain, France, Germany and the British Isles. 
Always the carol was marked by childlike simplicity, religious 
fervour and joy. 


“In Bethlehem is born the Holy Child, 
On hay and straw in the winter wild: 
Oh! my heart is full of mirth. . . at Jesus’ birth.” 
— Italian carol, 13th cent. 


Passing over the intervening centuries, we see today that 
Christmas music is a rich inheritance, a medley of hymn and 
song and carol, both sacred and secular. Our Book of Praise 
enshrines a small portion for congregational use and for 
individual devotions. We can separate these into four groups 
and observe in each a certain purpose in their composition. 


1. The advent of the Lord 


Each generation of children must learn the details of the 

saviour’s coming, and the Christmas story as told in hymn and 
carol during the Middle Ages still holds its sway over our 
hearts. In the following numbers the poets fasten our attention 
upon one or another of the aspects of the Lord’s advent. 
No. 168 While shepherds watched their flocks by night; 175 
Christians, awake! salute the happy morn; 179 Angels from 
the realms of glory; 730 The first Nowell the angels did say; 
731 God rest you merry, gentlemen, 


God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas day, 
To save us all from Satan’s pow’r 
When we were gone astray; 
O tidings of comfort and joy. 


* * * 
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The shepherds at those tidings 
Rejoicéd much in mind, 
And left their flocks a-feeding, 
In tempest, storm, and wind: 
And went to Bethlehem straightway, 
The Son of God to find. 


And when they came to Bethlehem 
Where our dear Saviour lay, 
They found Him in a manger, 
Where oxen feed on hay; 

His mother Mary kneeling down, 
Unto the Lord did pray. 


Now to the Lord sing praises, 
All you within this place, 
And with true love and brotherhood 
Each other now embrace; 
This holy tide of Christmas 
All other doth deface. 
O tidings of comfort and joy. 


2. The spirit of meditation his coming inspires 


As the believer hearkens again to the story of Christ’s 
coming, he may, like Mary, keep all these things and ponder 
them in his heart (Luke 2:19). Thence arise the poems of 
peace and tranquility, of quiet confidence and devout 
worship: No. 172 Holy night! peaceful night!; 179 Angels 
from the realms of glory; 729 Away in a manger. 


Away in a manger, 
No crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus 
Laid down His sweet head. 
The stars in the bright sky 

Looked down where He lay, 

The little Lord Jesus 

Asleep on the hay. 


The cattle are lowing, 
The Baby awakes, 
But little Lord Jesus 
No crying He makes. 

I love Thee, Lord Jesus; 
Look down from the sky, 
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And stay by my side 
Until morning is nigh. 
— Martin Luther 


3. The meaning of his coming 


He who hears and meditates upon the birth of this child so 
long ago is summoned to rejoice. 


“Let every heart exult with joy, 
And every voice be song!”’ — (No. 164). 


But the mind asks, why? It seeks for a reason, for understand- 
ing, for interpretation of this wondrous event. And the 
following hymns provide an answer in the theology of 
Christmas: No 164 Hark, the glad sound! the Saviour comes; 
165 Joy to the world! the Lord is come; 166 Of the Father’s 
love begotten; 167 The race that long in darkness pined; 170 It 
came upon the midnight clear; 171 Hark! the herald angels 
sing; 173-4 O come, all ye faithful; 176 Jesus! name of 
wondrous love! 


The birth is the incarnation of the Son of God: 
“Veiled in flesh the Godhead see! 
Hail the Incarnate Deity! 
— Charles Wesley (171) 


He came because 
“With the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long” 
— EF). H. Sears (170) 


His birth is that of a saviour: 
“This day hath God fulfilled His promised word; 
This day is born a Saviour, Christ the Lord” 
— John Byrom (175) 


“Jesus! only name that’s given 
Under all the mighty heaven, 
Whereby man, to sin enslaved, 
Bursts his fetters, and is saved.” 
— W. W. How(176) 


Therefore, in this birth we find the cause not only of joy, but 
also of our hope: 


“To us a Child of hope is born, 
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God rest you merry 


Continued 


To us a Son is given; 
Him shall the tribes of earth obey, 
Him all the hosts of heaven. 


His name shall be the Prince of Peace 
For evermore adored, 
The Wonderful, the Counsellor, 
The great and mighty Lord. 


> 


His power increasing still shall spread, 
His reign no end shall know; 
Justice shall guard His throne above, 
And peace abound below.” 

— John Morison (167) 


4. Our response to his presence 


Worship, praise and adoration belong of right to this child, 
and it is becoming in the believer to offer them. It is the first 
instinctive reaction of the redeemed soul. 


“Thee let age and Thee let manhood, 
Thee let boys in chorus sing; 
Matrons, virgins, little maidens, 
With glad voices answering; 

Let their guiless songs re-echo, 
And their heart its music bring, 
Evermore and evermore. 

— Prudentius (166) 


No. 174 O come, all ye faithful; 177 As with gladness men 
of old; 178 Brightest and best of the sons of the morning. 

Of all the Christmas music, it seems to me, scarcely any 
equals Phillips Brooks’ hymn No. 169, ‘“‘O little town of 
Bethlehem.” It speaks of the facts, its atmosphere is deeply 
devotional, it is truly interpretative, it leaves us in the attitude 
of prayer. 


“O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by: 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


O Holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in; 
Be born in us today. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel. 
DR. W. H. FULLER is acting director of the committee on personnel 
services of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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Welcome to Canada! 


@™ The city of Sherbrooke, Quebec, has over 150 foreign 
students from more than 30 countries studying on university 
campuses. Most stay for two to three years. So St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church decided that ways should be found to 
help them get to know Canadian families, make friends and 
join in community activities. 

They, through their Deacons’ Court, set up a committee for 
making liaison with two overseas students’ groups at the 
University of Sherbrooke and Bishop’s University, as well as 
the public at large, called the Overseas Students’ Services. 

One of the things they do is meet students arriving by plane 
and boat. For instance, a liaison is established between the 
receptionist at Dorval Airport, Montreal, and the Sherbrooke 
volunteers. A phone call relays information about the 
student’s name, country of origin, university to which he is 
going, transportation from Montreal to Sherbrooke, and hours 
of departure and arrival. French and English-speaking students 
are met by persons speaking their language. A packet of 
information about Sherbrooke is provided and tours arranged, 
plus emergency accommodation if needed. 

The first Welcome to Canada night to which students were 
invited featured a film, French and English singing, French 
Canadian and Scottish dancing and music from a folk group, 
followed by an all-Canadian lunch. Interested members of the 
French and English communities were also invited to meet the 
students and learn more about the program. 

An integral part of the plan is the host family program. The 
idea is to provide a home away from home for overseas 
students — not boarding places, but families who would invite 
students to their homes for occasional meals, picnics and other 
informal activities. Sometimes students could prepare meals of 
their native dishes for their hosts. 

Another service is the renting of winter clothing and 
household articles. Some students arrive with no winter 
clothing and little money to spend, and some married couples 
lack any of the basic needs for setting up housekeeping. 
Articles and clothing are made available for a fee of $1, to be 
returned after a stated time. 

Wives of overseas students have particular needs in relation 
to communication, friends and daily requirements. Help in 
these areas will be given through International Wives. 
English and French conversation classes and group discussions 
in small groups meeting in private homes, friendship groups 
involving women from the community and overseas wives, and 
special services involving neighbourhood facilities like shop- 
ping, medical help, schools and transportation will be provided. 

Plans also include an annual International Night, where 
hosts and students could wear their native costumes, serve 
native dishes and share in native forms of entertainment. 
During the summer, when most students are away, an evening 
of appreciation will be held for the volunteers, host families 
and friends in recognition of their help and enthusiasm. 

The Overseas Students’ Services is a member organization 
of the Canadian Bureau for International Education, with its 
main office in Ottawa. 

Is there a similar need in your community? If you would 
like advice and help in setting up a program for overseas 
students, write to: Miss Patricia Hanna, Services for Overseas 
Students and Laymen Abroad, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 
403, Ontario.* 
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@ There’s nothing that brightens mid-winter gloom so much 
as fresh flowers in full bloom. While potted beauties thrive 
during the long months of snow and blow in many homes, 
they are not often seen in churches. Yet church facilities are 
conductive to winter gardening. 

There are cool, dark corners to store bulbs and start their 
growth, windows that let in a little and a lot of light, 
experienced gardeners among the membership, and an entire 
congregation ready to admire the flowers. All that’s needed to 
complete the picture is a few bulbs and pots, some soil, and 
willing hands. 

Some people consider the forcing of bulbs as easy as falling 
off a log, which it is if a few simple rules are followed. 

Basic preparation and care is the same for tulips, daffodils 
and hyacinths. Dutch hyacinths are first to bloom and easiest 
to grow. If their bulbs are bought in mid-September, they can 
be planted immediately and, provided they are kept moist and 
in 45° — 50°F. temperatures, they will bloom in time for 
Christmas. 

If cool facilities are not available, bulbs of hyacinths — like 
tulips and daffodils — should be kept in an open paper bag 
until colder weather sets in and provides the church basement 
with a cool storage corner. While unplanted bulbs survive 
without damage in warmer temperatures, cool temperatures, 
complete darkness and ventilation are essential once they are 
planted. Warmth and weak light seeping into their storage area 
will result in long, unsightly foliage, or flowers partially 
opening before they have grown fully out of the bulbs. Soil 
must also not be allowed to dry out. 

Because bulbs contain all the food they require, soil in 
which they are planted need not be fertile. It must, however be 
porous and a pebble or chip of crockery be placed over the 
container’s drainage hole to prevent it from blocking. 

Bulbs should be planted with the tipped end pointing 
upwards, just deep enough so that the soil covers them. They 
can be placed as close together as possible but shouldn’t be 
touching. A common error is to plant only two or three bulbs 
in a large pot. Some gardeners say that hyacinths go further 
and look just as well if they are planted one to a pot but it is 
generally agreed that tulips and daffodils should be planted in 
clumps. 

An 8-inch container will take 8 to 10 tulip bulbs; a five inch 
pot, 5 or 6 bulbs. Daffodil and hyacinth bulbs are larger, and 
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fewer can be placed in the same container. If hyacinths are 
planted singly, their containers should be proportionately 
smaller. 

After bulbs are planted, and watered, they should be kept 
in their cool, dark, airy spot until their stems reach a height of 
two to four inches, or when the flower bud is visible above the 
neck of the bulb. Hyacinths take about 8 to 10 weeks to reach 
this stage; tulips and daffodils, 10 to 12 weeks. 


At this point, the plants need light so should be moved to a 
cool spot (60° — 70°F.) near a window, but out of direct 
sunlight. Within two or three weeks buds will form and their 
colour will be evident. They can be moved into direct light. 
Within four to five days they will break out into a heavenly 
mass of bloom. Now they are ready for the church. 


If soil is kept moist, drainage is working, and the 
temperature is about 70 degrees, the flowers will hold their 
full bloom for a week or more. By using a good assortment of 
hyacinths, tulips and daffodils, it is possible to furbish the 
church with fresh flowers from mid-December to March. 

Not all bulbs are suitable for forcing. They needn’t be 
top-size but should be on the large side, plump, firm and 
blemish-free. While we could suggest specific varieties, the best 
idea is to see what your local bulb dealer has available. The 
only important thing to remember is that with tulips, you 
must have a selection of early bloomers, mid-season and late 
bloomers. Daffodils, too, bloom at different times. Then be 
sure to plant only bulbs of the same varieties — and preferably 
the same colours — in the same pot. Otherwise, you'll have 
flowers in the same pot blooming at different times. 

With different groups meeting at the church several times a 
week — or even every evening — volunteers to check the 
flowers’ progress should be readily available. 

How much would a winter flower bank cost? Forcing 
varieties of tulips cost approximately 15 cents each; daffodils 
and hyacinths, 20 cents each. Two 10-inch pots of each type 
of bloom — one pot for each side of the church — would 
require 16 hyacinth bulbs (8 to a pot); 14 daffodil bulbs (7 to 
a pot) and 60 tulip bulbs — 20 each of early, middle and late 
bloomers, planted 10 to a pot. Total, $15.00. Even with a few 
dollars added for containers — red clay pots wrapped in 
colourful foil will do — it’s a small price to pay for the 
enjoyment of an entire congregation.* 
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@ After Dag Hammarskjold’s death, a manuscript was found 
in his home together with an undated letter to the Swedish 
under-secretary of foreign affairs Leif Belfrage. 

In this brief note Hammarskjéld reminded his friend that he 
had always kept a diary, and asked him to “‘take charge” of it. 
He explained that it was written for himself, not the 
public. However, the United Nations Secretary-General stated, 
“if you find them (meaning his notes) worth publishing, you 
have my permission to do so — as a sort of white book 
concerning my negotiations with myself — and with God.” 

On the second Sunday of Advent, December 5, Christians 
are asked to focus on the Bible. Whatever else, the Bible is a 
compendium of man’s negotiations with himself and with 
God. 

Christians should know the Bible. But the truth is, too few 
of us read it, and especially before decision-making. As a 
university professor has said, “‘ignorance regarding the Bible on 
the part of otherwise intelligent people is one of the 
astonishing things today.” 

Although the Bible is still a best seller on this continent, a 
fourth of our people never read it. In Russia Bibles are scarce. 
Believers borrow from one another to copy desired passages. 
Yet their churches are crowded! 

The Bible is not a charm; it is a chart. The Bible is not a 
book of science, though it is prophetic. The Bible is not an 
almanac nor encyclopedia, though it is rich in information. 
The Bible is not a text on jurisprudence, though it discusses 
justice. The Bible is not a glossary on intercontinental missiles, 
but it does define dimensions by which men may emulate 
Christ. The Bible offers no counsel concerning moon walks but 
it does describe men fit to live on earth! The Bible is the 
Christian’s book about God; the meeting place of man and 
God. 

However mysterious, apocalyptic, eschatological it may 
appear, the Bible, on the whole, as Professor Philip Hyatt says, 
was “written out of faith by men of faith for the purpose of 
arousing faith.” The Christian realizes that the Bible was not 
packaged and dropped from heaven, but that it evolved over a 
period of some 1,200 years and was put into words and edited 
by a great number of people in ancient Israel. 
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This timeless book of intimate negotiations is the source of 
the living word for a dying world. “In the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God, and the word was God.” 
(John 1:1). 

In a sense the Bible is a strange and archaic collection of 
words arranged into stories, poems, letters, images and visions. 
It is the home of the silent word, the divine, penetrating power 
of God. As the writer of Hebrews phrases it: “For the word of 
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God is alive and active. It cuts more keenly than any 
two-edged sword...” (4:12, NEB). 

This silent, irresistible word changes and redirects life, for it 
is always connected with a deed. You will remember that 
according to Luke’s account of the Emmaus revelation, 
Cleopas referred to Jesus as “‘a prophet mighty in deed and 
word” (Luke 24:19). Biblical words are beautiful and alive 
because they are fleshed. The Bible does not deal with 
statistics, but with people; people who experienced the word 
of God. 

Each generation must discover, preserve and proclaim the 
living word. 

In 1947 a shepherd, pursuing a stray goat seven and a half 
miles south of Jericho near the Dead Sea, noticed a hole in the 
hillside. Curiosity aroused, he threw a stone into the opening 
and heard something break. It sounded like a jar. He and a 
friend then entered the cave to discover the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
some of which date back to the second century. 

The living word preserved for man! 

On June 25, 1951, the clock atop the steeple on Marquand 
Chapel, Yale Divinity School, struck noon. A group of Bible 
scholars, weary from 12 days of intensive work, had just 
brought their formal discussions to a conclusion concerning 
the final portions of the Revised Standard Version of 
scripture. They had been meeting intermittently for 14 years. 
Surrounded by tables piled high with manuscripts, books and 
notes, the translators paused for prayer. These men had 
reproduced in modern English the living word. 

This living word lives in and through people. 
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This indestructible book of man’s negotiations with self and 
God is also the book of the church! There are thousands of 
books about the Bible. It is claimed that if all volumes on the 
Bible catalogued in the library of the U.S. Congress were laid 
end to end, they would measure more than a mile! But the 
fact remains that the Bible, not books about it, is the book of 
the church. 

It is highly significant that Jesus launched his ministry with 
the scrolls in the synagogue of Nazareth. ‘He opened the book 
and found the place where it was written, ‘The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to preach good 
news to the poor...”” (Luke 17b-19). Afterwards he closed 
the book and gave it back to the attendant. Worshippers were 
both impressed and irritated. 

There is a relevant story in II Kings. It concerns Josiah, who 
came to the throne about seven centuries before Christ. 
Conditions in Jerusalem were not altogether different from 
our own. Moses had been entrusted with the word which he 
delivered to his people. Religion was popular but the book, the 
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word of God, was obscured and neglected. During periods of 
war and invasion, the law had become hoplessly mixed with 
common opinions and false religions. Men worshipped idols of 
their own choosing. There was general unrest and impatience; 
little or no resistance to moral erosion. Josiah was worried. 
Determined to be a good king and desiring to lead his people 
out of darkness, he turned to the temple for help but was 
discouraged. The temple was being renovated, and the word of 
the Lord could not be found! At last the chief priest, Hilkiah, 
announced: “I have found the book of the law in the house of 
the Lord” (II Kings 22:8). 

Why was the word of God lost in the ancient temple? Had 
it literally been buried beneath the clutter of debris or simply 
neglected? Whatever the reason, the significant point is that a 
search was made for the word of God! 

It is easy for the Bible to become lost in today’s pyramid of 
periodicals and papers. It is not uncommon for the Bible to be 
a dust catcher in the home and office. It even is easy for the 
Bible to become lost in the curriculum and activity of the 
church. What a pity, for it is the book of spiritual strength; a 
guide for Christian community. 
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This demonstrative book of man’s intimate and hopeful 
negotiations contains and projects a life-style as unrivalled, 
fresh and up-to-date as the latest issue of a news magazine. In 
it we glimpse souls struggling to find the meaning of life and 
death. 

Job, bereaved, desolate, diseased, cries out: “‘O, that I knew 
where I might find him . . . ” (23:03). 

Jeremiah, steeped in thought, exclaims: “The Lord made it 
known to me and I knew” (11:18). 

A man of reputation asked Jesus, “Teacher, what good 
deed must I do, to have eternal life?” (Matthew 19:16ff). 
Questioned about his reading, the Lord was pleased with the 
aspirant’s knowledge. But the concerned man persists: ‘“What 
do I still lack?” “If you would be perfect, go, sell what you 
possess and give to the poor, and you will have treasure in 
heaven; and come, follow me.” We read that the young man 
went away sorrowful; “for he had great possessions.” 

Life, as etched throughout the Bible, is one of searching for 
truth and faith. Pilate glimpsed truth! He also experienced the 
look of love. The Prodigal encountered it. The biblical style is 
one of forgiveness: “Neither do | condemn you; go and do not 
sin again” (John 8:11b). It is the stance of courage: “He set 
his face to go to Jerusalem” (Luke 9:51). Life as portrayed by 
Jesus is one of compassion. Looking over Jerusalem he wept, 
saying: ‘Would that even today you knew the things that 
make for peace!”’ (Luke 19:42). 

A certain flair or style is imperative in everything we do. 
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Regardless of worth, a dull person is still dull! Jack Paar of 
television fame says, “The greatest sin is to be dull.” In 
referring to his opponents, Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
City once quipped: “I could run on a laundry ticket and beat 
those political bums any time.” It was LaGuardia who, during 
a newspaper strike in New York City, read comics to children 
over the radio. What he had — that few politicans of his day 
had — was style! 

Great personages of history have possessed distinctive 
life-style. Many found their inspiration in the man behind the 
Bible. 

The Christian ought to have a style, a spirit motivated by 
love, regulated by mercy, sustained by faith. The culminating 
revelation in the New Testament is that of Jesus: calm before 
his accusers, courageous before his enemies, and confident 
before death. To the dying thief he said: “Today you will be 
with me in paradise” (Luke 23:43). Faith and love combined 
to produce in him a style and strength that engendered trust. 

Rev. Dr. Leonard Griffith of Toronto shares a Dutch fable 
which communicates the truth of our salvation. There were 
three tulip bulbs named “No,” “Maybe,” and “Yes,” that lived 
at the bottom of the bin. With the return of autumn they 
speculated concerning their destiny. “No” said: “I shall stay in 
my snug corner of the bin. I don’t believe there is any other 
life for tulip bulbs. Besides, I am satisfied with things as they 
are.” And he rolled over and went to sleep. 


“Maybe” said: “I am not satisfied with things as they are. I 
feel there is a better life than the life I now have. I feel 
something inside me which I must achieve and I believe that I 
can achieve it.’ So he squeezed, pressed, and pressed himself 
until he ended up in frustration. 

Then “Yes” said: “I have been told that we can do nothing 
of ourselves but that God will fulfill our destiny if we put 
ourselves in his power.’ A hand reached down into the tulip 
box feeling for bulbs. “Yes’’ yielded to the hand and was 
buried in the ground. “No” and “Maybe” shriveled away 
untouched in their corners of contentment and frustration. 
And with the coming of spring, “Yes’’ burst forth into all the 
richness and loveliness of new life. 

Long before this fable, the psalmist declared: ‘‘How sweet 
are thy words to my taste, sweeter than honey to my mouth!” 
(119:103). Later Jesus said, “I am the resurrection and the 
life; he who believes in me, though he die, yet shall he live, and 
whoever lives and believes in me shall never die’ (John 11:25). 

Is not this proclamation the heart and hope of the book for 
all seasons? * 


THE AUTHOR is minister of the Woodland Christian Church in Macon, 
Georgia, U.S.A. His most recent book is entitled “IT Met a Man.” 
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@ A middle-aged man wearing soiled, baggy dungarees and an 


oversized jacket knocks at the door of a three-storey brown- 


stone located on Toronto’s somewhat less than fashionable 
Queen Street West. A tall, pleasant looking man opens the 
door and greets him with a smile. “Well, Ted,” he asks, ‘‘What 
can I do for you?” 

Ted fingers the collar of his jacket and rubs one worn shoe 
against the other. Finally, he mumbles that he has spent all his 
welfare cheque. The gentleman gives Ted a reassuring smile 
and tells him that he will try his best to help him out. Ten 
minutes and five phone calls later, Ted leaves the building with 
a bed, meal ticket and a new pair of shoes. 

This is a typical scene at Evangel Hall, an inner city mission 
that serves the area bounded by Spadina, Bathurst, College and 
Richmond Streets. 

The man helping Ted is Bill Kerr, assistant director at 
Evangel Hall. Until eight years ago, Bill was a career man in the 
banking field. But he left the jingling, jangling world of high 
finance for a totally different one. Instead of dollars, Bill now 
deals in human lives. 

“T always had a keen interest in social work,” Bill says. “I 
had done some work at the Hall but I wanted to help in a 
concrete way. When the position of assistant director became 
available, | applied and was accepted. I’ve never regretted it.” 

The three other permanent staff members left equally 
contrasting environments to take positions at Evangel Hall. 

George Cunningham, the director, exudes a kind of energy 
that few men 30 years his younger possess. He is an ordained 
Presbyterian minister, and before coming to the Hall was 
pastor of Clairlea Park Church, Toronto. 

Mr. Cunningham felt a little strange for his first few weeks 
at the Hall, and explains: “It was quite a change for me, going 
from minister of a small church to being director of a 
downtown mission. But I knew that this was what the Lord 
wanted me to do and that things would work themselves out.” 

Karin Beaumont, the Hall’s secretary and all-round Girl 
Friday, joined the staff on September 29, 1969. She 
remembers the date clearly because for her this was the start 
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HALLS 
WITNESS TO THE 


of her involvement in the Lord’s work. 

Without a doubt, the person who took the greatest leap in 
coming to Evangel Hall was Margaret Avison. Yet the decision 
wasn’t without its humourous side. Margaret, a former 
professor at Scarborough College and one of Canada’s leading 
poets, was passing the Hall one day in the summer of 1963. 
Deciding that she wanted to get a closer look, she went home 
and rummaged through her linen closet until she found an old 
blanket. Margaret then returned to the Hall, with the idea of 
using the blanket to gain admittance. But instead the 
superintendent merely thanked her for the blanket and closed 
the door. Not to be outdone, Margaret returned in a few weeks 
with another blanket and this time she was asked in. 

From the summer of 1963 until the spring of 1968, 
Margaret worked at the Hall on Thursdays as a volunteer. In 
June she became a full-time staff member, in charge of 
women’s work and the pre-teens Sunday school. With the 
young children Margaret really comes alive. Every Sunday she 
has something different for the children to do. One week they 
finger paint, the next they make planters for Mother’s Day. 

To most people Evangel Hall is a mission, but in reality it is 
and always has been a church. A church that takes its mission 
service seriously. And the staff feels that their whole effort is 
directed to making known God’s love in Christ. 

Evangel Hall got its start when John Wanless, an elder at 
Knox Presbyterian Church, gave the property and building as a 
site for a church. The Rev. R. J. Koffend was the first 
superintendent. In 1920 the original building was replaced 
when the Health Department condemned it on the grounds of 
overcrowding. The new building was a three-storey brick 
structure, complete with picture windows and a large, sky- 
lighted dining room. Mr. Koffend remained superintendent for 
the next 35 years, and under his care the hall blossomed. They 
had men’s and women’s clubs and a large Sunday school, as 
well as a 250-acre camp in the country. 

After Mr. Koffend retired in 1948, four other men and 
one woman served successively as superintendent. The Rev. D. 
A. Sutherland was the first, followed by Miss Ella Forsyth, 
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Rev. Joseph Muchan, Rev. John Honeyman and Rev. Howard 
Mcllveen. 

Evangel Hall offers about as many programs today as there 
have been superintendents. Every Thursday the ladies meet in 
the upstairs lounge for an hour of fellowship and thanksgiving. 
During the year the ladies take two or three special trips, go 
bowling and visit Allen Gardens. And every month the first 
floor is transformed into a bargain basement where the ladies 
can purchase items of clothing. 

On Friday nights the Hall becomes the living room of 
Queen Street. Kids crowd around the door of the Hall waiting 
for the Teen Club to start. Some curse Mr. Cunningham for 
not opening the door sooner. Others stand in the shadows like 
statues. The girls fuss with their hair and clothes and ask each 
other if they can dance the funky-mumbo. A boy of 17 
reaches into his coat pocket and pulls out a marijuana 
cigarette. His buddy grabs his wrist and tells him to cool it. 
Any dope or booze and the club shuts down. For many it’s the 
only place to go on a Friday night, and closing down would be 
like signing their condemnation notice. 


A young man with a Jimmy Hendrix hair-style told me that 
Mr. Cunningham had done a lot to improve things around the 
Hall. “‘Since he came the whole place has had a face-lift. It has 
been repainted in bright colours...it seems to say that 
somebody cares. And then they gave us the run of the whole 
place.” 

Every night at six a crowd of homeless, hungry men gather 
at the Hall for their nightly meal, usually minced meat 
sandwiches and coffee. For most, it’s the only nourishment 
they get all day. “Anyone will tell you it’s the best coffee in 
the world,” quips Jim, the Hall’s cook and general repair man. 
“It’s so strong that it melts the stirring spoon.” 

“The coffee may be good,” a little mousy man retorts, “but 
I wish you would stop serving us these dog food sandwiches.” 
Jim chuckles and under his breath says, “Well, at least he’s 
getting some solid food. It sure beats the wine he drinks.” 

Upstairs a group of men sit around in the lounge, reading 
newspapers that they’ve scrounged or else talking to the man 
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next to them about the weather, the Leafs, or whatever else 
comes to mind. Others shoot pool. 

The work does have its disappointing moments. Across the 
street from the Hall a man shovels a small clearing in the snow. 
He then takes five loaves of day-old bread from a paper bag 
and begins to break them into small sections. After he throws 
the bread on the ground, a large flock of pigeons soars in and 
begins to devour it. The man refuses to help what he calls 
“derelicts.” The closeness of indifference hurts. 

Then there are those for whom time has stood still. Bill was 
visiting a man in a nearby rooming house when another man 
opened the door of his flat and beckoned. On the bed inside 
was a Ukrainian harp and a small violin. The man, Vinty, told 
Bill that he had made both instruments two years ago. But Bill 
noticed the date 1952 carved on the harp. When he mentioned 
this, Vinty looked at him with tears in his eyes and asked, “‘has 
it been that long? That long? Time goes by so quickly.” 

But there are moments of rejoicing, too. After years of 
trying to help men break alcoholic habits, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous has opened a chapter at the Hall, and several men have 
been attending faithfully. 

After two years of desperate fighting with the Toronto 
Housing Commission, the staff has finally managed to get a 
new home for a family burned out two years ago. To quote 
Margaret: “It’s moments like this when you finally succeed in 
helping someone that you forget your failures.” 

Right now the Hall has its hopes pinned on three young 
men from the area who have gone back to school. It they 
succeed, they’ll help pave the way for other youngsters. With 
education they will be better equipped for society. 

The Hall abounds in optimism. Plans for a children’s 
summer camp are on the drawing board. They don’t have this 
kind of money at present, so are just looking at property. Bill 
smiles his old banking smile and says; “All things come in 
time. We’re starting, even if we’re starting small.” 

On the side of one of the desks in the office is a small sign 
saying, “Smile. So far you’ve made only one mistake today.” 
With an attitude like that, they can’t help but succeed.* 
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THE OLD Chinese art of making cut-out pictures is carried on today in Taiwan, at 
the Presbyterian Bible School in Hsinchu. Shown on these pages are some of the 


beautiful cards they make and sell in packets costing from 25 cents to $1. Included are : 
Christmas and Easter cards, hasti-notes, stationery, gift enclosure and place cards. 


Envelopes are supplied. 

The patterns are cut, 8 sheets at a time, with tiny, razor-sharp Rives by the boys 
of the school. The pasting, a very painstaking job, is done by the girls. The students 
come from many racial backgrounds, Aboriginal tribes, Hakka, Amoy and refugees 
from the mainland. All are preparing to help evangelize their own people. Through 
making these pictures they earn money to help them go through school. 

For a price list write to: Presbyterian Student Aid Project; Box 7, Hsinchu, Taiwan, 
pee of China. 
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News 


The Synods 


B.C. synod and congress 


Either feeding the hungry, or preach- 
ing the gospel. 

Either evangelizing, or social action. 

Either confessing our sins, or being 
active in many things. 

The Rev. Robert Allison of North 
Vancouver is “sick and tired’ of hearing 
about the “either/or” approach to 
practice of the Christian faith, he told 
delegates to the British Columbia Synod 
congress sessions at New Westminster. 


Speaking to a communion service as 
past synod moderator, Mr. Allison 
stressed that to him the Christian faith 
was “both evangelism and social action, 
both feeding the hungry and preaching 
the gospel, both holy living and being 
active.” And the synod congress and 
court appeared to reflect the viewpoint of 
many Presbyterians in British Columbia. 

Synod court sessions were limited to 
Friday evening and Monday afternoon, 
during the four day meeting at First 
Presbyterian Church, New Westminster. 
Members elected the Rev. Charles E. 
Jackson, minister of St. Aidan’s Church, 
as moderator, passed resolutions protest- 
ing the Amchitka blast, urged placing 
Peking in the China United Nations seat 
and keeping Taiwan in the assembly, and 
called for Canadian government feeding 
of Pakistani refugees one day a month. 

One resolution, calling for commenda- 
tion of the provincial government for the 
intent of its liquor and tobacco advertis- 
ing ban, split the court and Moderator 
Jackson had to cast the deciding vote — 
in favor of the commendation. 

Some 200 congress delegates, one 
third of them women and another one 
third young people, were kept busy 
during the weekend in workshops and 
study sessions with topics varying from 
technology and the Christian faith to the 
Christian mission and liberation. 

Theme speaker was the Rev. John 
Robson of Queen Street East Church, 
Toronto, who threw the close of his 
sermons open for spontaneous participa- 
tion. 

Those sessions, plus the Saturday and 
Sunday night singing led by Sherrill 
Taylor, the Rev. Ivan Gamble and a First 
Presbyterian group called ‘‘Preparation,” 
brought about an informality which 
turned the ‘Man Freed for Mission” 
theme into reality./ Lloyd Mackey 


Two synods in Regina 


The Alberta and Regina Synods both 
met in First Presbyterian Church, Regina, 
Sask. Capt. the Rev. W. J. O. Isaac was 
elected moderator of the Alberta Synod, 
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while the Rev. J. J. H. Morris was elected 
moderator of the Saskatchewan Synod. 

Three congress sessions were held 
jointly, and one afternoon was devoted to 
a study of world mission in the light of 
the consultation held at Waterloo in June. 


Hamilton and London 


The Rev. Alexander K. Campbell of 
Thorold, Ont., was elected moderator of 
the Synod of Hamilton and London, 
which met in Knox Church, Woodstock. 

The moderator of the 97th general 
assembly, Rev. Dr. Murdo Nicolson, set 
one of the major emphases of the meet- 
ing. Speaking on his recent visit to Latin 
America, he stressed the need for the 
church to be in the vanguard of those 
seeking to grapple with the problems of 
hunger and poverty. He emphasized the 
need for social justice, implementation of 
the Protestant ethic, and responsible 
living under God. 

A telegram was sent to the prime 
minister asking that Canada take the 
strongest possible action at the U.N. and 
elsewhere to achieve peaceful settlement 
of the Pakistan crisis and to increase 
financial aid to India for the relief of 
Pakistani refugees to as much as $4 
million a month. Congregations were 
urged to continue and increase their 
givings for this relief. 

The Rev. James E. Sutherland of 
Taiwan warned of the danger in which 
the U.N. action in seating mainland China 
had placed the island. Its 14 million 
population makes it larger than the 


majority of nations sitting in the UN. It 
was to Formosa, as it was then known, to 
which the Rev. George Leslie MacKay 
went as the first missionary from the 
Woodstock area just 100 years ago. 


THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY of the founding of the Presbytery of Prince Edward Island was 


Another synod missionary name was 
prominent when the camp board was. 
authorized to sell Camp Goforth, near 
Dunnville on Lake ‘Erie, because of 
financial difficulties in its operation. 

Two summer resort outreach projects 
reported encouraging response. At Sauble 
Beach, Huron Feathers coffee house and 
day camp again had a successful season 
and at Bayfield, also on Lake Huron, 
interest pointed to expansion next 
summer. Another innovation was the 
inauguration of a Christian education 
hotline to the office of the area worker, 
Miss Jean Gardner on an experimental 


basis for a year. 
Russell R. Gordon 


Toronto and Kingston 


The Rev. M. E. Burch, clerk of the 
Presbytery of West Toronto, was elected 
moderator of the Synod of Toronto and 
Kingston, which met in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Brampton. 

Rev. Dr. Ernest Gordon, dean of the 
chapel at Princeton University, spoke on 
“The Christian Community in the World” 
and “The Christian Man in the World.” 


Montreal and Ottawa 


At its 97th meeting in St. Paul’s 
Church, Ottawa, the Synod of Montreal 
and Ottawa elected the Rev. Robert 
Sinclair of Smiths Falls as moderator. An 
overture to the general assembly will 
request permission to change the name to 
the Synod of Quebec and Eastern 
Ontario. The Rev. Douglas Anderson of 
Verdun was elected clerk of the synod. 

A feature of the synod was a confer- 
ence on missions which took the form of 
workshops in three sessions. Gracefield 


celebrated on October 3 in Zion Church, Charlottetown. Present were the lieutenant-governor, 
the premier, and the mayor. Dr. Murdo Nicolson, centre, preached the sermon. He is shown with 
Dr. Donald Campbell, Rev. Donald Nicholson and Dr. Malcolm McCuaig. 

The first P.E.1. presbytery was erected in October, 1821, in the home of Archibald Campbell 


near Port Hill. Present then were Rev. John Keir, 


Rev. Robert Douglas, and Rev. William 


MacGregor. Mr. Keir established a theological college in the manse at Malpeque. 
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We don't just talk about 
Lustre Creme Shampoos results... 


we (uarantee them. 


je bes can we guarantee the results you get from Lustre Creme Shampoo? 
Because we made it with the same high quality cleaning agents and the 
same conditioners you find in many higher priced shampoos. So your 

hair has the same through and through cleanliness, the same softness and 
manageability that you get from those higher priced shampoos. In fact, 

about the only difference between our Lustre Creme and the higher priced 

shampoos 1s their higher price. So, we’re prepared to make the following 

straight forward, honest guarantee. 


Ir Lustre Creme doesn’t do all we say it does, 
return the label from your Lustre Creme purchase 
to Colgate-Palmolive Ltd., Toronto. And we'll 
refund you twice the suggested retail price. 


Srcfre Creme Shampoo...in jar, tube, and new unbreakable bottle. We’re 
so sure you'll like the results, we'll refund you twice the purchase price 
if you honestly aren’t satisfied. We know we make a good product. 
Now you'll know it, too. 
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Presbyterian Camp reported a successful 
year and family camping increased 
significantly. The synod structure was 
changed to include a synod council with 
four major standing committees. 

Since the attendance of ruling elders 
increased by 100%, it was agreed to meet 
again on the weekend in 1972, opening in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Arnprior at 7 p.m. 
on October 20. 


Atlantic Provinces 


The Rev. Gordon L. Blackwell of Saint 
Columba Church, Saint John, N.B., was 
elected moderator of the Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces. The moderator of the 
97th general assembly spoke at the 
synod, which met in Zion Church, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Seminar on evangelism 


Under the auspices of the Synod of 
Toronto and Kingston a seminar on 
evangelism was held at 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, for three days early in 
October. Nine of the ten presbytery 
conveners in the synod were present, plus 
other representatives. 

Training in visitation evangelism for 
commitment was offered, and other 
areas of concern were covered. The 
seminar was recommended as a model for 
other synods throughout the church. 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


@ | have received the following letter 
from Mr. Alex McD. McBain and I feel 
that he has the right to be heard on the 
matter. If the decisions of general 
assembly in any way involved an unjust 
criticism ithe last thing that we would 
wish is for that criticism to stand unchal- 
lenged. Accordingly this letter is 
published without prejudice of any kind. 

Murdo Nicolson, 

Moderator, 

97th General Assembly, 


Dear Dr. Nicolson: 

I refer to the July-August issue of The 
Presbyterian Record recording the 
minutes of the 97th general assembly, 
particularly with regard to the motion of 
Rev. James McKay. 

I dismiss the whereases as so many 
meaningless words and phrases. For 
instance what business corporation is 
“becoming a major decision-making 
body,’ and what business community 
concerns itself with “‘social responsibility 
throughout the world?” 

As I understand Mr. McKay’s motion, 
the general assembly voted in favour of 
establishing an investment committee to 
be superimposed on_ the present 
investment advisory committee of which 
I happen to be the vice-chairman. If it is 
the judgement of the general assembly 


that the présent investment advisory 
committee is not doing a good job, why 
not a motion to fire us instead of 
superimposing another investment 
committee to breathe down our necks? 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
does not hold any shares of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, as stated 
by Brian Fraser. The shares of this 
company are all owned by Alcan 
Aluminium Ltd. It is the shares of the 
latter that are owned by the church. 
Further, Fraser’s statement that: “‘The 
dam has already forced large numbers of 
blacks off their farms and will provide 
financial support to the white govern- 
ments of South Africa and Rhodesia, as 
well as Mozambique” is not in accordance 
with the facts. 

According to my information which 
comes to me from an unimpeachable 
source, the 25,000 blacks who will have 
to be removed from the lands to be 
flooded will be resettled on land cleared 
and prepared to enable them to carry out 
their traditional economic activities in far 
better technical conditions and thus with 
a greater degree of profitability. They will 
be given new housing of the type to 
which they are accustomed, but more 
comfortable and hygenic, together with 
domestic equipment and working tools. 
The resettlement is being done with the 
consent of the people concerned, 
obtained through their legitimate chiefs 


The Scott Wisstonr 


502 SPADINA AVENUE, TORONTO 4, ONTARIO 


Rev. A. Zeidman, M.Th., Director 


David Zeidman, B.A., Assistant Director 


Christmas reminds us of the One who 
said, ‘| was hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: | was thirsty and ye gave me drink: | 
was a stranger, and ye took me in.” 


At the Scott Mission we seek to serve, 
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by word and deed, Him for whom there 
was no room in the inn. 

To all our friends a Blessed Christmas 
and a joyous New Year. 
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and the Councils of Notables who helped 
them in taking the decisions. The benefits 
of Cabora Bassa will be for all, without 
recognizing any privileges and without 
permitting any discrimination. 

As far as Fraser’s statement that the 
dam will provide financial support to the 
white governments of South Africa and 
Rhodesia is concerned, here again he is 


not recording the facts. There are 
Canadian government _ regulations 
implementing the United Nations 


sanctions against Rhodesia and prohibit- 
ing the sale of Canadian-made products to 
Rhodesia. There are no restrictions or 
regulations of the Canadian government 
with regard to trade with Portugal or 
South Africa. The sale of aluminum 
products to a Portuguese company has 
nothing to do with Rhodesia. The Cabora 
Bassa hydro-electric transmission line for 
which the aluminum products were 
purchased will not have power con- 
nections into Rhodesia. 

But why, may I ask, does Fraser single 
out South Africa and Rhodesia? He does 
not appear to take exception to our 
trading with Russia, China and other 
Communist countries whose religion, or 
absence of it, and whose ideologies and 
policies with regard to human rights we 
abhor and thoroughly disagree with. 

I subscribe to the trade policy of the 
Canadian government as outlined on 
February 9th last by the Honourable 
Mitchel Sharp, secretary for External 
Affairs, when he said: ‘The principle that 
Canada has adhered to for a long time, 
with the exception of sanctions which 
have been approved by the United 
Nations, is one of not refusing to trade 
with a nation because we disapprove of 
its form of government or find its actions 
to be repugnant.” Is it the case, may I 
ask, that The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is in favour of Canada refusing to 
deal with such communist countries as 
Russia and China because of their form of 
government? 


It is most unfortunate and grossly 
unfair to Alcan Aluminium Ltd. that you 
permitted Fraser's statement to go 
unchallenged in general assembly and 
doubly unfortunate that you allowed it 
such widespread publicity by reprinting it 


in The Presbyterian Record before 
ascertaining the facts. Alcan Aluminium 
Ltd., which Fraser took such pains to 
criticize, is a fine Canadian corporate 
citizen and under no circumstances would 
they in any way bea party to such tactics 
as Fraser accused them of. 

The remarks of the president of Alcan 
at the company’s annual meeting on April 
1, 1971, are worth recording here. We 
said in part: “Let me make it crystal clear 
that it is not Alcan’s intention or desire 
to support racism or oppression in any 
form in South Africa or any other region 
of the world. We fully support the 
aspirations of the black people of the 
world for a better way of life. In this I 
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think it is fair to say that we have the 
same aspirations that you have for the 
advancement of the African people. 

“Most of us believe that trade and 
investment which bring about improved 
standards of living and increased under- 
standing will serve to benefit the African 
people and contribute to their social and 
political progress. Conversely, many of us 
fear that trade embargoes and other 
punitive actions will work against the 
interests of the African people and may 
indeed serve to entrench those who are 
carrying out oppressive policies.” 

I venture the opinion that Mr. McKay 
and those who supported his motion are 
singularly unqualified in the fields of 
politics and economics and if instead of 
mixing in such matters they would stick 
to their calling they will have a full-time 
job, having in mind the serious problems 
facing The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
today with its declining membership. 

Alex McD. McBain 


LL SE 
Woman appointed 


Dorte Bennedsen, a woman pastor 
aged 33, has been named as minister of 
church affairs in the new Social 
Democratic government of Denmark led 
by Jens Otto Krag. She is the daughter of 
the late Dr. Hal Koch, a theological 
professor, and Mrs. Bodil Koch, a former 
minister of church affairs. From 1964 to 


1967 Dorte Bennedsen was an assistant 


pastor until she became general secretary 
of the Youth Fellowship Association of 
Denmark. 


Personals 


Walter Fraley, \eft, marketing director 
of John Knox Press is shown with Jan 
MacEachern, business manager of United 
Publishers Representatives, which is now 
distributing John Knox Press publications 
in Canada. 

The congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Pickering, Ont., honoured the 
clerk of session, Harry W. Boyes, and his 
wife on their 50th wedding anniversary. 
The organist there, Marion McClement, 
has secured the degree of A.R.C.T. 


What do youwant 
for Christmas? 


In Mali a child cries for water to 
drink. 


In East Africa a leper begs for new 
eyelids so he won’t go blind. 


In India a farmer prays for agricul- 
tural training so his family will no 
longer starve. 


In Bolivia a woman pleads for the 
basic education that will free her 
family from crippling illiteracy. 


This Christmas put OXFAM on 
your Gift List and support Self- 
Help projects in 120 countries of 
the world. Se/f-Help Projects... 
because that’s what successful 
development is all about. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PEOPLE 


97 Eglinton East, 
Toronto 315, Ontario. 


Here is my gift of $. for your work. 


NAME 


| would like more informa- 
tion about OXFAM. 


| would like more informa- 
tion about OXFAM 
—— SHAREPLAN. 


F-301-71 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ADDRESS =n eee oes | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| All donations are tax deductible. l 


Fifty years as minister’s 
A helper in the same congrega- 
be. tion is the record of Miss 
Marie L. Tew, whose long 
service was recognized by 
Victoria-Royce church, 
#7 Toronto. Rev. Dr. Murdo 
NIcoOn preached at the special service 
on Oct. 31, and a plaque honouring Miss 
Tew was unveiled. The congregation 
presented her with a Book of Memories 
and a sum of money to take a holiday of 
her choice when she pleases. The service 
was conducted by the Rev. Hugh 
MacDonald. 

The Rey. Sadi Mezaour was ordained 
and inducted as minister of Eglise St. 
Marc, Quebec City, on Oct. 3. Born in 
Algeria, Mr. Mezaour was trained ‘in the 
Reformed Church of France. He succeeds 
Rev. Dr. Jean Cruvellier, who has retired 
and is living in France. Present and 
participating in the service was Father R. 
Guimond, chaplain at Laval University, 
and two Anglican ministers. 

Three elders of Kensington Pres- 
byterian Church, P.EI., who were 
ordained 25 years ago, were honoured by 
the congregation and each presented with 
a barometer. They are: Isaac C. Walker, 
clerk of session, A. Roy MacArthur and 
John A. Burrows. Rev. R. D. Sandford 


voiced appreciation for their long service 
and able leadership. 

The 100th Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Michael Ramsey, visited Toronto and 
Ottawa in October. He lectured at Trinity 
College on “The Crisis of Faith Today.” 

Miss Judith Craig, Presbyterian 


deaconess who was associate secretary of 
the national committee of C.G.1.T., was 
married on October 30 to Angus Grant. 
They will reside in Kingston, Ont. 


The congregation of First Chieeh: 
Thunder Bay, Ont., expressed its 
appreciation to Fred Hagglund for 18 
years of devoted service as church school 
superintendent. Making the presentation 
of an ascription of thanks and a pocket 
watch at his retirement is John Currie, 


clerk of session, left, and the Rev. Daniel. 


J. Firth right. 


GIANT POSTER 
In Colour $1. 


Available 
from the 
TEAM FOR 
YOUTH 
MINISTRY, 
10 Roanoke Rd., 
# 502, 

Don Mills, 
Ontario. 


tion or conveiity) 


actual size 
17 x 23” 


The Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That LikesTo Be Compared’ 
for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


Glide Ws Laan (968) Gil 


P.O. Box 397. DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


Is your congregation 
enjoying participation in 


the National Development 
Fund Campaign? TRY IT 
— IT HELPS! 


ARE YOU PAYING 
TOO MUCH 
FOR THE RECORD? 


if you are paying 
$2 a year 

your congregation 

is NOT on 

the Every Home Plan. 


See/hear 


Songbook For Saints and Sinners 


Hear it is folks — a single songbook 
that contains most of the contemporary 
hymns that are suitable for congrega- 
tional singing. Included are “Lord of the 
Dance”, ‘“They’ll Know We Are 
Christians By Our Love’, “‘Allelu”, 
“Mary, Mary” and “Let us Break Bread 
Together’. There is also a handy topical 
index. 75¢ will get you the pocket size 
edition (with lead line); the spiral 
accompaniment edition is $4.95. Song- 
book is published by Agape, 5707 W. 
Corcoran Place, Chicago, Illinois 60644. 


Theology Cassettes 


Thesis is the name of a cassette service 
that is superb. My review copy included 
two lectures, ““The Renewal of Hope” by 
Harvey Cox, “Racism in the Church” by 
Andrew Young, a sermon, “At the Edge 
of the Wilderness” by Dietrich Ritschl 
and an oral excerpt from James Cone’s 
book, Christ in Black Theology. Thesis is 
a sixty minute cassette “published” once 
a month. The list of participants and 
projected topics is impressive. Helpful too 
is the inclusion of a discussion guide, and’ 
a Speaker’s Notebook of Quotations. The 
cost of the program is $5.98 a month 
and less on a six or 12 month basis. 
Thesis’ address is P.O. Box 11724, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15228. 


Disco-Teach 


This is a six-album series that brings to 
the Christian educator or classroom 
teacher resources for discussion. Each 
long-play record includes five popular 
songs, a “probe” or comment related to 
the theme, and a printed discussion guide. 
It is a good idea, but it doesn’t quite 
work. 

First the good news. Even if you know 
little or nothing about popular music, 
thanks to Disco-Teach you can soon 
assemble many popular songs and some 
knowledge about them. Armed with these 
albums you can tackle almost any class of 
teens with confidence and in anticipation. 

The bad news. Despite the versatility 
of the artists — The Mission Singers, they 
are a single group. When you are listening 
to “Share The Land” you expect to hear 
The Guess Who; when you hear “‘Look 
What They Done To My Song, Ma” you 
expect to hear The New Seekers or 
Melanie. The album is also thin on 
quantity; five songs on an l.p. is not a 
generous number. On occasion, such as 
with “‘See Me, Feel Me” from Tommy, it 
appears that the context of the song, and 
therefore the meaning, has been ignored. 

Last, but not least, the Canadian price 
of $9.75 each hurts. The distributor is G. 
R. Welch Co:, Toronto. ~=L EA. Siverns 
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For Christmas reading and giving 


THE INTERPRETER’S ONE VOLUME 
COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, edited 
by Charles M. Laymon 

If you haven’t a commentary this is 
the one to get. If your minister has 
several he would still welcome this 
volume. It should be emphasized that this 
is not a condensation of the well-known 
12 volume /nterpreter’s Bible, it is com- 
pletely new and different. 

There is a scholarly introduction to 
each book of the Bible, including the 
apocrypha, as well as the commentary on 
each chapter verse by verse. Also included 
are general articles on Geographical and 
Historical Setting, the Making of the 
Literature, the Religion of the Bible, the 
Text, Canon and Translation, and the 
Bible and Life. 

Among the contributors is the well- 
known Canadian Presbyterian, Dr. John 
W. Wevers, professor of Near Eastern 
Studies at the University of Toronto. He 
has written the chapters on the two 
books of Samuel and the two books of 
the Kings. (Welch, $18.50 regular edition; 
$20.50, thumb indexed.) 


FIRST CHRISTMAS, by Paul L. Maier 
We often hear — tell it the way it is! 
But Maier tells “how it really was” in the 
world of the nativity. In the ministry of 
words this book will arouse your thinking 
and bring refreshing new thoughts of 
approach to the birth of Christ. Supplied 
is a picture of the astronaut’s view of 
Palestine in 1968, plus other pictorial 
aids, with background rather than the 
familiar story of the first Christmas. 
(Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $5.75) 


PITSEOLAK: PICTURES OUT OF MY 
LIFE, by Dorothy Eber 

Dorothy Eber makes Pitseolak become 
a very real Eskimo friend to her readers 
and viewers. The English and Eskimo 
language, side by side, presents Pitseolak’s 
own story of the past, present and gives 
insight into her enchanting artwork. Felt 
pen drawings, others in coloured pencil, 
engravings and stone cuts by Pitseolak add 
to the enhancing story and beauty herein. 
(Oxford, $9.95) 


For children 


THREE AESOP FOX FABLES, illus- 
trated by Paul Galdone 
Drawn to the humour, simplicity and 
point of these three Aesop fables 
Galdone has cleverly linked them 
together in a picture book anthology. 
Children of all ages will enjoy this 
uniquely illustrated book. An_ ideal 
Christmas gift. (Welch, $5.50) 
Sue McBrien 
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Formerly 
deprived and 
neglected, two 
Anglo-Indian 
children now 
enjoying 
education, care 


and love in one 
of our Homes 
near Calcutta. 


let your heart SO 


WORLD 


So many people are enjoying a warm, 
personal friendship and helping a 
child in real need in another part of 
the world through this “person-to- 
person” sponsorship plan. 


World child-care agencies, including 
our own, reveal that hundreds of 
thousands of children live in extreme 
forms of deprivation, neglect and 
tragedy — so often the helpless vic- 
tims of poverty, abandonment, war 
and disease. Christian Children’s Fund 
has been rescuing and _ providing 
Homes for these kiddies since 1938. 
Urgent applications to our Homes and 
school projects come in daily to our 
field offices from social and govern- 


WIDK? 


ment workers, and mission agencies, 
on behalf of these needy children. 


You or your family can sponsor a 
lovely girl or boy for just $12 per 
month. Your child knows who you 
are and will correspond. You receive 
your child’s photo, personal history, 
school progress and a description of 
the Home etc. All letters are trans- 
lated in our overseas offices. 


Will you share a little of your love 
and blessings this Christmas with a 
needy child? Right now sponsors are 
needed most for children in: India, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, Thailand, Brazil, 
Mexico. (Or let us select a child for 
you from our emergency list.) 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Prompily 


r-- CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA --. 


i I wish to ‘‘sponsor’’ a boy (] girl [J for 
ONE TVeCars INP ees ens cose Kee a eee aie 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 
full year [J first month [J 

I cannot “‘sponsor’’ a child but want 
- LOMNElDEDY eolving Sheen eee 


' ] Please send me more information. 
| 
PENS cs che. mold dots Once henaameas 


EB Placewiss: Ga coma oes Province tees aee 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 7, CANADA 


CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and 
conscientious. Approved by . 
the Income Tax_ Branch , 
of the Dept. of Revenue, 
Ottawa, approved by U.S. 
State Department Advis- 
ory Commission on _ Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid. 
Christian Children’s : 
Fund has_ been helping se 
children around the world ‘ 
since 1938 and at present assists over 90,000 g 
children in nearly 800 Homes and projects g 
in over 50 countries, | 
P-12-71 g 


OER Pn Gre SAR ag EY Se Ne a Oe 6 ee 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


from 


HARCOURTS 


Surplices Preaching Scarves 
Albs & Amices Shirts 
Rabat Waistcoats Academic Hoods 


Cassocks 
Pulpit Gowns 
Clerical Cloaks 


Or a Harcourt Gift Certificate — price lists and samples on request 
And for your next suit consider Harcourts 
Exceptional value, wide selection, expertly fitted and tailored 


HARCOURTS 
LIMITKD 
Robemakers 
26-28 Duncan St. Toronto 133, Ont. (416) 364-4408 
B.C. Sales Manager: Wm. Farquhar, 931 Canyon Court, Coquitlam, B.C. 


if you have moved, please advise the Record office immediately. 


the‘NOW generation == 
— training for global ministries 


Keen, enthusiastic, happy, clear-eyed young people - there are nearly 
350 of them on the OBC campus this year- the kind you enjoy with goals 
and purpose, committed to Christ and service for Him. More than 4000 
graduates are serving the Lord in over 50 countries around the world. Write 
for more information about one of the continents most exciting and 
growing Christian colleges. 
. Evangelical 
Ontario 
@ 
. Special courses for professional Bible College 
people 


. International 
. Interdenominational 
Write to: The Registrar, 16 Spadina Road, Toronto 179, Ontario, Canada 


. Competent full-time faculty 
. Accredited or phe programs 
(B.R.E., B.S.M., B.Th) 


Since 1842 Tailors 


TALES OF NOKOMIS, by Patronella 
Johnston 

A book of 17 charming Indian tales, 
told to the author, an Ojibway from Cape 
Croker Reserve on Manitoulin Island, by 
a very old Indian lady. By their simplicity 
and directness these legends should help 
perpetuate the Indian culture, an admit- 
ted aim of the author. 

Children will be fascinated by the 
stories and coloured illustrations. The 
book might be read for simple pleasure, 
or regarded as a fresh approach to the 
Indian heritage. It would make a nice gift 
for children to listen to or read them- 
selves. The delicate beauty of such 
chapters as Spring in the Forest and The 
First Water Lily will not be wasted on 
them. L. M. MacD. 


AN ALPHABET OF CHRISTMAS, by 
Lorraine Wells 

An inexpensive, beautifully illustrated 
book for the very young. It spells out the 
Christmas story through the letters of the 
alphabet, with a mixture of the biblical 
and the traditional in terms that the tiny 
tot can understand. (Welch, 65¢) 
Paperbacks 
THE KING GOD DIDN'T SAVE, reflec- 
tions on the life and death of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., by John A. Williams, 
Pocket Books, $1.25. A _ personal 
appraisal of the meaning and message of 
King’s life. 


Youth 


Camp for deaf children 


Forty-eight deaf students, aged 10 to 
14 years, camped and studied nature at 
Ryde Lake C.G.1.T. camp in late 
September. Pupils from Metropolitan 
Toronto School for the Deaf participated 
in a six-topic language program of camp- 
ing skills and science, guided by 12 
adults. Practice in boating and water — 
safety accompanied study of stream and 
pond life. Use of maps and compasses led 
to study of animal tracks and of plant 
life. Although chilled by cold nights, 
campers were warmed up by hikes to the 
summit of Mt. Baldy, and by excellent 
food. Directed by the school principal, 
Miss Margaret Grant, this third annual 
science camp provided memorable 
experiences in language development for 
enthusiastic, deaf but oral youngsters. 


PYPS conferences 


Young people from Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island met 
during Thanksgiving weekend at 
Tatamagouche, N.S. for the annual con- 
ference of the Atlantic Synod PYPS. 
Speaking on the theme “A_ Risky 
Business’, the Rev. Sandy McDonald of 
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Dartmouth discussed the challenge of 
being a Christian in today’s society. The 
moderator of the 97th general assembly, 
Dr. Murdo Nicholson, and Corp. J. Mes- 
serhead of the local RCMP detachment, 
also spoke. 

The synod awarded a $100 bursary to 
Miss Evelyn Carpenter, who is studying at 
Knox College, Toronto. Officers for 
1971-72 are: president, Murray 
MacPherson, Oyster Bed Bridge, P.E.L.; 


vice-president, Mary MacIntosh, 
Scotsburn, N.S.; secretary, Brenda 
MacFarlane, Pictou Landing, N.S.; 
treasurer, Margaret Roper, Pictou 
Landing, N.S.; editor, Betty Posno, 
Chatham, N.B.; assistant, Margaret 


Hulshof, Pictou, N.S. 


A winter weekend is being sponsored 
by the Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
PYPS, at St. Andrew’s Church, Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., December 30 to January 1, 
with Doug Stephens as speaker. Informa- 
tion is available from Karin Beaumont, 
312 St. Clair Ave. W., Apt. 2, Toronto 
10. 


C.G.1.T. happenings 

Our several worlds, symbolized in the 
“Circles of Christmas” is the focus of 
Christmas vesper services to be held by 
C.G.LT. throughout Canada in December. 
The services will link the setting of the 
Christmas story with the relation of the 
individual to the present-day world — the 
family circle, the neighbourhood, the 
world community and the universe. The 
C.G.1.T. members conduct the services, 
held annually since 1940. They are held 
in Baptist, Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ), Presbyterian and United 
Churches. 


The Toronto C.G1.T. were hosts to 
150 girls from the Ottawa C.G.I.T. the 
weekend of October 22-24, an exchange 
visit following one to Ottawa by Toronto 
girls. 

The girls toured the Science Centre, 
Casa Loma, the city hall and went ona 
bus tour. Some went shopping in the new 
malls. Saturday night featured a banquet 
at the CNE Coliseum Building. A Sunday 
morning service was held at Metropolitan 
United Church. 


Youth band 


About 300 attended a concert by the 
Ontario Youth Concert Band _ at 
Alexandra Church, Brantford, on the 
126th anniversary October 24. The youth 
band is comprised of 60 musicians, 
selected by audition from across Canada. 
Directed by George Houslander, the band 
has been on two European tours and 
visited countries including England, 
Scotland, Germany, Switzerland, Austria 


TEACHERS REQUIRED 


For Department of National Defence 


Schools in Europe 


The Department of National Defence operates a school 
system in Europe for the education of dependants of service 
personnel posted to Europe. The course of study in these 
schools includes the teaching of Religion as a regular subject 
of instruction. For the school years 1972-74 there will be a 
requirement for fully qualified and experienced teachers of 
Protestant Religion, capable of teaching this subject at the 


elementary level. 


To be eligible for an overseas teaching assignment teachers 
must be sponsored by an employing Board. Those interested 
should make their wishes known to their employing board as 
soon as possible. All Board nominations must be forwarded 
to the Director of Dependants Education, Department of 
National Defence, Ottawa, before 1 December, 1971. 


N.D.F. TREASURY REPORT 


As of November 1, 1971 


Congregational Gifts 

Special (or ‘‘Advance’’) 
Gifts 

Tentative Targets (not 
yet pledged by 
Congregations) 


$ 3,034,400 


534,524 


179,807 
Total — $3,748,731 


Congregational Cash 
Received to Date 
Advance Gifts Cash 
Received to Date 


$ 1,414,392 
499,784 


Total — $1,914,176 


Congregations participating 


to date 
Non-participating 
congregations 


=/36 


0D) 
Total — 1,091 


42 Congregations have made initial 
contributions this year to date. 


SPECIAL 
PRESBYTERIAN 


JET-CRUISE! 
February 21, 1972 


Fly by jet from Toronto to Cyprus. 
Using the ship as your base visit the 
holy places, follow the journeys of 
St. Paul. (Tour includes Cyprus — 
Syria — Israel — Lebanon — 
Turkey). 

All inclusive — $749.00 


MAIL TODAY 


Yes, I’m interested in your low cost 
Jet-Cruise. 
Rush me complete details. 


The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills 403, Ont. 


and France. 
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If you haven't given to the 
National Development 
Fund Campaign — make a 
real beginning this year- 
end! 


MOVING? Please send the address 
label from this copy of The Record 
together with your new address 


‘ : PM PERSONALITY 
immediately. 


EGINALD EDWARD 


nother sod reason 
or not drinking 


lower cost 
insurance for 
your home. 


’ If. you're an abstainer, you have your own 
--reasons for not drinking. Abstainers’ offers 
two more: lower cost Car insurance —- 
introduced in 1956. And:today — lower 
rates on insurance for your home, cottage, 
-and other personal property. | 
There's no magic behind the Abstainers’ 
“~~ concept. We simply believe that non- 
drinkers have fewer accidents, fewer fires. 
_. And our experience has proven us right. 
__That’s why we can insure abstainers for 


Tae BSS, 


_ If you live in Alberta, Manitoba or Ontario 
b4e) and want further information contact 
your nearest Abstainers’ agent or write - 


ABSTAINERS' 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


24 Peel Street, Simcoe, Ontario 


TRASLER, chairman of the 
West Toronto Presbytery 
men’s work committee has 
many interests but as he says, 
‘the greatest friend I have in 
my social life and partner in 
my business interests is Jesus Christ.” 

Reg comes from three generations of 
funeral directors. He was born at 
Queensville, Ontario, and attended 
Newmarket Collegiate Institute and the 
University of Toronto. 

In 1960 he moved to Toronto, where 
he is now director of Brown Bros. Ltd. 
Funeral Home. His other business 
interests include a_ limousine livery 
service, director of an investment club, 
apartment and real estate interests and a 
chemical company. 

The Straslers are members of York 
Memorial Presbyterian Church where Reg 
is an elder. His wife Irene, daughter 
Pandora 8, and sons John Paul 6, and 
Brent 4, complete the family. 

As a member of the Masonic Order he 
is senior officer of Fairbank Lodge anda 
member of the Kingsway Shrine Club. He 
is also a member of the West Toronto 
Camp of the Gideons. 

Reg has given fine leadership to the 
men of West Toronto Presbytery since he 
accepted the chairmanship about one 
year ago. His interest in the PM move- 
ment started when he first attended a 
national conference of Presbyterian Men. 


About 140 men of the Niagara 
Presbytery attended the annual fall rally 
and supper in Stamford Church. After a 
delicious turkey dinner served by the 
ladies, the men viewed the film Like A 
Mighty Army, followed by division into 
small groups and a short discussion 
period, led by the Rev. Hans W. Zegerius 
of Dunnville, Hamilton-London Synod E — 
& SA convener. The men were challenged 
to participate in a visitation evangelism 
outreach program for commitment. 

After the meeting the officers of the 
presbytery PM executive for 1971-1972 
were elected and installed by Rev. J. Karl 
English, moderator of Niagara Presbytery. 
Officers elected were; past president — 
Eric Russell; president — Neil Reichelt; 
Ist. vice president — George Dewsnap; 
2nd vice president — Walter Baker; 
recording secretary — Ken Warwick; 
corresponding secretary — Harold Jane; 
treasurer — Hugh McPherson; camp 
representative — George Pirie; critics & 
commentators — Wm. Fenton; Alex 
McNay; director of music — Sam 
Dickson; synod representatives — Neil 
Reichelt, Harry Agur. 
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The annual men’s banquet and rally 
was held at Durham Presbyterian Church, 
October 25th, with the chairman of the 
national committee of Presbyterian Men 
speaking on the subject “Making Life 
Real.” He also spoke at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Islington, October 31st on the 
occasion of their laity Sunday observ- 
ance. 


t 


LEONARD REILLY, M.P.P., addressed the West 
Toronto Presbytery PM civic leadership 
breakfast, introduced by Frank Whilsmith, 
chairman, national committee. Seated 

left to right are: John MacBeth, M.P.P. 

York West, Rev. John Robertson of 

Bonar Parkdale Church; Alec Marchetti, 
alderman, Borough of Etobicoke. 


The men’s work committee of West 
Toronto Presbytery held a civic leader- 
ship breakfast October 16 under the 
chairmanship of Reg Strasler, with about 
100 in attendance. Representatives of all 
levels of government were invited. The 
speaker was Leonard M. Reilly, MPP. for 
Eglinton. 

The meeting was held in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Islington, where the Rev. Alex 
McCombie is minister. The men of the 


congregation prepared and _— served 
breakfast under the direction of Gordon 
Price and George Russell, and the young 
men served as waiters. Contemporary 
Christian songs with guitar accompani- 
ment were sung by two of the young 
people, Marcia Wright and Murray Johns, 
one composed by Miss Wright. 


The chairman of the national com- 
mittee of Presbyterian Men was special 
speaker at a weekend of services at the 
Port Cartier, Quebec, Community 
Church, October 23 and 24, where the 
Rev. Barry Forsyth is minister. 

At a_ congregational supper on 
Saturday night, Frank Whilsmith spoke 
on the subject ‘How to prevent faith 
decay — three ways.” 

A meeting of the junior teens group 
was held Sunday morning followed by an 
exceptionally large attendance at the 
regular service of worship, at which Mr. 
Whilsmith spoke on “The name of the 
game is life.” A highlight was the debut 
of two youth choirs. 


Laity Sunday was observed on 
October 24 at Logan Geggie Memorial 
Church in Toronto. The guest speaker 
was the assistant national director of 
Presbyterian Men, George Fernie, who 
spoke on the theme “Man Freed for 
Mission.” A male choir led in praise and 
the following men took part in the 
conduct of the service: K. Stevens, J. 
Campbell, E. Sandford, J. McNair and W. 
Fradenburgh. 


AL FAB I I 


A new church campus 


Five religious denominations are co- 
operating in the development of a church 
campus on a five-acre site in the com- 
munity of Erin Mills New Town, west of 


Toronto. 

The church campus concept involves the 
grouping of facilities of different deno- 
minations on one site and permits the 
various religious faiths to carry on 
independent programs while sharing the 
cost and use of common facilities. (Cont.) 


¥ 


W.S. WALTON and A.R.G. Ament sign for the board of trustees, while eee James 
Barbour puts the Presbyterian seal on the inter-church agreement. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
We will be pleased to place insertions under this 
heading at the rate of 30¢ per word, minimum 
$8.00. Heading in capital letters $1.00 addi- 
tional for first line, each additional line 70¢. 
Cash in advance. 


SCANDINAVIA AND BRITAIN 

23 day tour conducted by Rey. Dr. and Mrs. 
Albert Burnside. Visiting Bergen, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Copenhagan and London. Depart 
August 2, 1972. Cost: $897 (Subject- fo 
reduced air fare) Brochure from Dr. A. 
Burnside, 224 Sloane Ave., Toronto 375 or 
Claire Wallace Travel, 126a Cumberland St., 
Toronto 5. 


SALEM CHRISTIAN COUNSELING CLINIC 

offers personal, family, marriage and group 
counseling within a Christian perspective. 
Appointments by calling 742-1624 W. Bick- 
ford, M.S.W., Director 900 Albion Rd, Rexdale, 
613, Ont. 


WINTER HOLIDAY 
Florida land of sunshine and flowers. Choice 
resort beach area. Motel rooms efficiencies and 
apartments. Weekly Monthly or Seasonal. Rates 


on request. Colony Apartments, 538 Bayshore 
Drive, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33304. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


GAELIC BOOKS 
Very limited number, out of print, Gaelic 
Books for sale. “Saints Everlasting rest” by 
Richard Baxter, new, in Gaelic, at 5 dollars, 
post free. Send ‘stamped addressed envelope for 
price list, English Evangelical books, to: 
Christian Book Shop, Dingwall, Scotland. 


DR. GRAHAM‘S HOMES 


Kalimpong, West Bengal, India 


(School Block and Chapel on hillside) 
“Assisting Needy Children for more than 70 years” 


You, your church or school group, or Sunday 
School can sponsor a child for only $10 per 
month. You will enjoy the privilege of ex- 
changing letters, photos and sharing interests. 
Write to the Canadian Secretary “for litera- 
ture and full information. 


wees ae eee eee 
Ty GRAHAM’S HOMES 
359 Dundas St., London, Ont., Canada | 
I wish to sponsor a boy (J girl [J for 1 year | 
Please send me further information [] a | 
I cannot sponsor a child but enclose a 
bea he Ome Wace tmaerpbcemee cheese | 
Name Me eeetia i enet tounieg seins: eeadeniaes ae ee emectech cere | 
( Please Print) 
ING Ae + nema Mte ae eee eR EEC eRe PE er. 7- | 
City Seer wenger neers PLOV i eestas eaters tae | 
Income Tax Receipts issued promptly 
oe ne ee me 
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“The light shines in the darkness, and the darkness has never 


put it out.” St. John 1:5 


30 


With quiet and certain faith the Canadian Bible Society keeps on 
providing God’s Word. It holds the conviction that the message of the 
Gospel which is found in the Scriptures will overcome the 
darkness of this world. 
Your gifts make it possible for the light to shine. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 


National Office 


Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto 295, Ontario 


The members of _ the 
National Development 
Fund Campaign Com- 


mittee wish you a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 


NOW is the time to plan 


| YOUR 1972 ESCORTED TOURS 


Alaska, Yukon, British Columbia, 
Canadian Rockies, Land of the 
Eskimo, Hawaii and the Holy Land. 
Exploration, Adventure, Excitement 


HAWAI — 16 DAYS 
“INVITATION TO PARADISE” 
Sun ‘n Surf 
Escape from the commonplace and make 
the dream of a lifetime come true. C.P. 
Jet Flight from Toronto International 
Airport to Honolulu, Thursday, 
February 24th. Ten magic days in 
Waikiki featuring the fabulous Waikiki 
Surf Hotel. Go island hopping and visit: 
Kauai — the Garden Isle, Maui — the 
Valley Isle, and Hawaii — the Orchid 
Isle. Several sightseeing trips included. 
Tour is full escorted by a competent host 
who takes care of all details. Tour price 
from Toronto $599.00, tax included. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISES AND TOURS 


Two luxurious 20-day Spring and 
Autumn Tours and Cruises to Alaska, 
British Columbia, Canadian Rockies, 
Inside Passage featuring a 9-day cruise on 
the C.N.’s palatial passenger ship SS. 
Prince George. Spring Tour originates 
Toronto, Thursday, May 25th. Autumn 


Tour originates Toronto, Monday, 
September 25th. C.N.’s Super Con- 
tinental, Vancouver and return. See 


Canada C.N. style with the countryside 
rolling by your picture window. Enjoy 
good food, good times, and comfortable 
accommodations. Cruise Vancouver to 
Skagway, Alaska and return; calls made 
Prince Rupert, B.C.; Ketchikan; 
Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska. Travel ‘’Trail 
of ‘98’’ via White Pass & Yukon Railway 
to Lake Bennett, B.C. Visit Vancouver & 
Victoria. Two sightseeing tours in each 
city. Most meals. Tour price $749.00. 
Adjusted rates from points in Western 
Canada. 


BOOKS ~~ 


all church supplies from 


Order 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Five identical 22-day Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto, June 17th, 
July 4th, July 22nd, August 8th, and 
August 25th. C.N.’s Super Continental 
to Edmonton. “‘North to Alaska’ by 
motorcoach via Alaska Highway visiting 
Peace River country; Whitehorse, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, Alaska; ‘’Trail of ‘98” 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway. Ferry- 
liner M.V. Wickersham, Skagway to 
Prince Rupert. Visit Vancouver, 
Victoria, Canadian Rockies, Roger's 
Pass, Lake Louise, Banff, Calgary, 
Edmonton and C.N. to Toronto. Tour 
price $749.00. Adjusted rates from 
points in Western Canada. 


LAND OF THE ESKIMO TOUR 


A fully escorted 18-day ‘’Land of the 
Eskimo’ Tour originating Toronto in 
June will visit the Canadian Rockies, 
Pacific Northwest, Seattle, Washington. 
Sitka, Juneau, Mendenhall Glacier, 
Matanuska Valley and the Arctic Eskimo 
towns of Kotzebue and Nome, Alaska. 
Cross the Arctic Circle! Alaska Railroad, 
Anchorage to Fairbanks with stop-over 
in Mount McKinley Park. Return via 
Victoria, Vancouver to Toronto. Limited 
space available. 


BIBLE LANDS PILGRIMAGE 
AND ATHENS 


10-day Bible Lands Pilgrimage and 
Athens pre-Easter Spring Tour departing 


from Montreal, Tuesday, March 14th. 


Tour price $649.00. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Rev. Clarkson Smith, Director 
Box 894 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
Phone: 
Office: (519) 354-1270 
Residence: (519) 352-1467 


Erin Mills is a planned community for 
150,000 people now being created on 
7,000 acres in the towns of Mississauga 
and Oakville. 

The Anglican, Baptist Convention, 
Christian (Disciples of Christ), Pres- 
byterian and United Churches have 
purchased the site in Erin Mills under 
auspices of the Inter-Church Regional 
Planning Association. 

The Inter-Church Association was 
organized in 1969 to plan, locate and 
provide sites for churches in developing 
areas and now represents 13 denomina- 
tions. 

“This is the first time in Canada that 
five denominations have co-operated in 
the purchase of a site and in the planning 
of a church campus to serve a new 
community,” said the chairman Hugh T. 
Lemon. 

The Rev. J. Calvin Elder is secretary of 
the association. 


Thanksgiving in Bermuda 


The congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church in Hamilton, Bermuda, (a 
member of West Toronto Presbytery) 
recently celebrated the Canadian Thanks- 
giving by having a turkey dinner with all 
the traditional trimmings in Astwood 
Hall, their impressive Christian education 
building. This is an annual affair to which 
all members of the community are 
invited. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Glover, members of 
Parklawn Church, Toronto, (the Rev. Earl 
Smith of Parklawn was interim moderator 
for St. Andrew’s earlier this year) were 
invited to this function during their vaca- 
tion stay in Bermuda and were most 
graciously welcomed by the St. Andrew’s 
people. The Rev. Leslie Smith is minister 
a this congregation which was formed in 

43. 


Paris Presbytery women 


The churches in the Presbytery of 
Paris have an annual conference which 
brings together members of guilds, ladies 
aid societies, and similar groups to hear of 
activities in these branches of church 
work. 

A noon luncheon is served and a 
program may feature talks illustrated 
with slides, demonstrations, contests and 
music. Displays of handcrafts, bazaar 
articles and hobbies are always of interest 
and a day of fellowship is enjoyed. 

Several collections from the societies 
have been of benefit to some phase of 
church work. A_ silver tea service 
presented to Penmarvian Home in 1956 is 
now at Ewart College. Kitchen equipment 
was provided for Kintail and Goforth 
camps. A room was furnished at Ewart 
College and household linens were 
provided by funds sent to Armagh. 
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AT A HOMECOMING SERVICE, in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Indian Head, Sask., a 
stained glass window was dedicated in memory 
of Mrs. Jean Francis. Shown left is Craig Francis 
of Regina, grandson of Mrs. Francis, with Rev. 
Harold W. Grove. 


In St. Andrew’s Church, Lakefield, Ont., a 
pulpit was dedicated in memory of G. Cleveland 
Robb, lay preacher for eight years. Shown, 

left, is Jack Brown, elder, with Rev. S. 

Lindsay Mcintyre. Also dedicated was a 

picture of the head of Christ, given by Rev. 
Gordon Matheson and family in memory 

of Tom Chaplin, former session clerk. 


A MEMORIAL PLAQUE honouring the 173rd Battalion, Canadian Highlanders, was unveiled in 


Church 
Cameos 


@ In MacNab St. Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., stained glass windows were unveiled 
in memory of the Rev. Dr. Beverley and 
Mrs. Ketchen, with their grandson, the 
Rev. John Duff of Meaford, as guest 
preacher. 

B® An historic clock and dove were 
dedicated in Bethel Church, Scotsburn, 
N.S., given by Miss Janet Merle Campbell 
in memory of her parents. 

@ Alexandra Church, Brantford, Ont., 
celebrated completion of the redecora- 
tion of the church when men who helped 
with the painting poured at a tea spon- 
sored by the ladies’ aid. 


@ Sod was turned for the new Varsity 
Acres Church, Calgary, Alta., on Oct. 10 
by Mrs. R. McGuire, member of the 


continued 


A CANADIAN FLAG was dedicated at the 
110th anniversary of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Foresters Falls, Ont. Shown, left, are Rev. 
Jack Urquhart of Petawawa, guest preacher; 
R. F. McMahon of the Standard Church; Mrs. 
Myles Broome, who gave the flag to the 
congregation, and Rev. R. K. Earls, the 
minister. 


MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, Ont. Shown are the minister, Dr. John H. Johnston, and the 
battalion chaplain, Capt. William Sutherland. (Photo by courtesy of The Spectator, Hamilton). 
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Man cries out: 


“There is none to comfort 


me.” —Lamentations 1:21 


“Why dost thou make me 
see wrongs and look upon 
trouble?” —Habakkuk 1:3 


God answers: 


“Come back to me, and | will 
come back to you.. .” 
—Zechariah 1:3 


The words of the Old Tes- 
tament prophets come alive 
for today’s modern man 
through the pages of The 
Upper Room. 


In its January-February is- 
sue, twenty-eight medita- 
tions are based upon the 
prophets. Get your copies of 
this issue of The Upper Room 
daily devotional guide now 
and begin the new year 
emphasizing devotions in 
your family. 


Try the special ten plan — 
keep a copy, send nine to 
friends — 15¢ each in lots of 
ten or more to one address. 
As a special service, three 
year subscription, $3.00. 


Order from 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Ave., Nashville, TN 37203 


Keox Presbyterian Church 
Goderich, Ontarie 
1861 ~ 1950 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


custom decorated, featuring an etch- 
ing-like reproduction of your church, 
hospital, school, etc., in handsome 
ceramic color fired into the glaze of 
these gold edge lined plates. These 
make cherished mementos of your 
favorite building. For special com- 
mittees, projects or occasions they 
offer an ideal solution. Wholesale 
prices. Organizations only. 


Write today for particulars 


CANADIAN ART CHINA 


LIMITED 
Box 361, Collingwood, Ont. 


P.R. 


pei 


Literature outlining the 
projects supported partly 
or wholly by National 
Development Fund _ gifts 
has been sent to every 
Presbyterian congregation 
If you haven't 


in Canada. 
it, ask your minister or 


Convener — or write the 
Director of the Fund at 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario. 


DICTIONARIES 
WEBSTER 


Library size 1970 edition, brand new, still 
in box. Cost new $45.00. 
(WILL SELL FOR $15) 
Deduct 10% on order of 
6 or more 


MAIL TO 


NORTH AMERICAN LIQUIDATORS 
58 — 158 2nd Ave. N. Dept. 0 — 213 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

C.0.D. orders enclose $1.00 per volume good 
will deposit. Pay balance plus C.O.D. shipping 
on delivery. Be satisfied on inspection or return 
within 10 days for full refund. No dealers, each 
volume specifically stamped not for resale. 


By 


building committee and board. The 
minister is Rev. Charles A. Scott. 

® An organ, choir robes, two pianos and 
100 copies of the New English Bible have 
been presented to St. Andrew’s Church, 
Calgary, Alta. 

@ At Inverness, Que., a special service 
marked the refurbishing of the building 
and dedication of memorial gifts. The 
Presbyterian and United congregations 
have worked and worshipped together 
there for some years. The present student 
minister is Weldon B. Moase, in third year 
at The Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


le ‘toplled | a 95 576 : 
against $1,971,517 for 
_ period i in 1970. 


“reach the comptrale 
_ January 14. . 


Deaths 


MULLIN, THE REV. CHARLES 
ALEXANDER — In his 93rd year, Mr. Mullin 
died at Cornwall, Ont., on Oct. 13. A native of 
that area, he resided at Ingleside, Ont. Mr. 
Mullin was graduated in arts at Queen’s Univer- 
sity, and was ordained in 1913. 

He retired in 1949 after 36 years in the 
active ministry, during which he served at 
Manotick, Chesterville, West 
Richmond Hill, Burlington, Warkworth and 
Spencerville, in Ontario, and at Chateauguay, 
Que. 

Surviving is his wife, the former Helen 
Gertrude Fairbairn, of Ingleside, Ont. 

ALTON, JAMES W., 56, organist and 
representative elder of Knox Church, Victoria, 
B.C., and clerk of the Presbytery of Vancouver 
Island, Oct. 17. 

GRAHAM, WILLIAM L., D.C., elder, Knox 
Church, St. Thomas, Ont., Sept. 22. 

HERN, NORMAN C., 89, elder, 
Church, Norwich, Ont., Oct. 20. 

KAY, MISS JESSIE LILIAN, member, St. 
John’s Church, Toronto, at Preston, Ont., Oct. 
30. 

MACLEOD, HUGH BENJAMIN, 95, senior 
elder, Kensington Church, P.E.I., father of Mrs. 
Blair Fraser, Oct. 14. 

McNEIL, MRS. ELIZABETH, 92, St. Paul’s 
Church, Vaughan, Ont., Oct. 8. 

ROGERS, MISS DULCIE, leader in the 
Margaret Allan Auxiliary of the W.M.S., and life 
au St. Enoch Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
Oct. 

RUTHERFORD, ALBERT H., 59, Deputy 
Reeve of Vaughan Township, member of St. 
Paul’s Church, Vaughan, Ont., Sept. 16. 

SHORTLEY-LUTTRELL, 91, widow of 
Rey. H.P.S. Luttrell, former missionary to 
China, member St. Giles Church, Prince George, 
Bier Octal'G: 

STEWART, JOHN, 97, elder, 
Church, Scotsburn, N.S., Sept. 28. 

WHYTE, J. FINLAY, elder, St. Andrew’s, 
Huntsville Ont. 


Knox 


Bethel 


Flamboro, 


Anniversaries 

140th — Chippawa, Niagara Falls, Ont., Oct. 31, 
(Rev. J. K. English). 

134th — Duffs Puslinch, Ont., 
Norman Young). 

128th — Knox, Binbrook, Ont., Oct. 3, (Rev. S. 
J. Lookman). 

126th — Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., 
(Rev. John C. Boyne). 

i25th — St. Paul's, Carluke, Ont. 
GRevaisinls Lookman). 

124th — St. John’s, Bradford, Ont., Oct. 24, 
(Rev. W. H. Heustin). 

120th — St. Paul’s, Kemptville, Ont., Oct. 24, 
(Rev. J. H. Greene). 

115th — Knox, Jarvis, Ont., 
Taylor-Munro). 

110th — Tolmie Memorial, Port Elgin, Ont., 
Oct. 24, (Rev. M. D. McNabb). 


Oct. 17, (Rev. 


Oct. 24, 
Oct. 24, 


Oct. 31, (Rev. G. 


107th: — Baxter; Ont., Oct. 17, (RevSHuen 
Wilson). 

106th — Ivy, Ont., Sept. 12, (Rev. Hugh 
Wilson). 


99th — Cookstown, Ont., Sept. 26, (Rev. Hugh 
Wilson). 

83rd — St. John’s, Toronto, Nov. 21, (Rev. 
P. G. MacInnes). 

62nd — St. Stephen’s, Creston, B.C., Sept. 
26, (J. Alex Morrison, Catechist). 


Calendar 


ORDINATIONS 
Martin, Clare, Kimberley, St. Andrew’s, B.C., 
Octwise 


Mezaour, Sadi, Eglise St-Marc, Quebec City, 
Ques Oct. 3: : 
Pattison, Arthur M., Essa Road, Barrie and 


Stroud, Ont., Sept. 14. 


INDUCTION 
Pattison, Rev. Arthur M., Essa Road, Barrie 
and Stroud, Ont., Sept. 14. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Martin, Rev. Clare, Nelson, First, B.C., Oct. 22. 


Mezaour, Rev. Sadi, Eglise St-Marc, Quebec 
Citys Ques, Oct? 3: 
Riddell, Rev. Joseph E., assistant to the 


minister, St. Andrew’s, Windsor, Ont., Sept. 
LOR 


VACANCIES. & INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces: 

Bass River charge, N.B., Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 
513 King George Highway, Newcastle. 

Middle River, Lake Ainslie, Strathlorne, in Cape 
Breton, N.S., Rev. Murdock MacRae, R.R.1. 
Bras d’Or., N.S. 

New Glasgow, First, 
McCombie, Stellarton. 

River John, Brule, Middleton and Toney River, 
N.S., Rev. Gordon J. Matheson, Box 98, 
Tatamagouche. 


N:S., Reval DasNeil 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: 

Chesterville, Dunbar and Morewood, Ont., Rev. 
T. H. Boyd, P.O. Box 703, Morrisburg. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
W. E. Sayers, Box 53, Avonmore. 

Ft. Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. A. B. 


Casselman, 4 Atholl Doune Dr., Lucerne, 
Que. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen's, Ont, RevamnAeeee 
Morrison, 2365 Urbandale Dr., Ottawa 8. 
Stittsville and Richmond, Ont., Rev. Leslie 
Files, 1364 Meadowlands Dr. E., Ottawa 

K24-6K6. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 

Elmira, Gale Church, Ont., Rev. Gordon 
Hastings, Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Guelph. 

Georgetown and Limehouse, Ont., Rev. J. W. 


McBride, 44 Church St. E., Brampton. 
Harriston, Knox-Calvin, Ont., Dr. D. Crawford 
Smith, Knox Presbyterian Church, Guelph. 
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Leaskdale, etc., Ont., Rev. W. Black, 289 North 
St., Port Perry. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. R. B. Herrod, 
4 Kirkland Blvd., Toronto 19. 


Synod of Hamilton and London: 
Aldershot, Ont., Rev. J. A. Goldsmith, 5318 
Spruce St., Burlington. 

Embro, Knox and Harrington, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
G. A. Johnston, 56 Thames St., Ingersoll. 
Petrolia, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Hugh L. 

Nugent, Box 29, Wyoming. 
Wiarton, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. M. D. McNabb, 
Box 572, Port Elgin. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario: 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s and Southminster, Man., 
Rey. Graeme E. Duncan, Box 429, Carberry. 

Elphinstone, Okanais and Rolling River, Man., 
Rey. Brian Penny, Box 392, Rossburn. 

Winnipeg, Westwood, Man., Rev. Bruce A, 
Miles, 209 Oxford St., Winnipeg 9. 


Synod of Saskatchewan: 
Biggar and Coleville, Sask., Rev. 
Davidson, Box 452, Saskatoon. 


RemAS 


Synod of Alberta: 

Calgary, Chalmers, Alta., Rev. D. J. Crawford, 
6343 Dalbeattie Hill N. W., Calgary 49. 

Edwell, Willowdale and Valley Centre, Alta., 
Rev. Douglas O. Fry, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer. 


Synod of British Columbia: 
Duncan, St. Andrew’s, B.C., Rev. Bruce Molloy, 
680 Courtney St., Victoria. 

New Westminster, Knox, B.C., Rev. G. M. 
Philps, 7764-16th Ave., Burnaby 3, B.C. 
Prince Rupert, First, B.C., Rev. I. R. McKee, 

133 Williscroft St., Kitimat. 
Sooke, Knox, B.C., Rev. Alan M. Beaton, 2950 
Richmond Rd., Victoria. 


CLERK OF PRESBY TERY 
Newfoundland, Rev. John H. Wiseman, The 
Presbyterian Manse, Church Road, Grand 
Falls, Nfld. 


CHURCH EXTENSION VACANCIES 
Oshawa, St. Luke’s, Ont., Rev. J. C. Cooper, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills 403, Ont. 


Readings 


December 1 — Amos 5: 11-17 
December 2 — Amos 5: 21-24 
_ December 3 — Amos 5: 25-27 
December 4 — Amos 8: 1-6 
December 5 — Amos 9: 1-10 
December 6 — Hosea 1: 1-9 
December 7 — Hosea 2: 1-8 
December 8 — Hosea 2: 16-22 
December 9 — Hosea 2: 14-23 


December 10 — Hosea 4:1-14 
December 11 — Hosea 6: 1-6 
December 12 — Hosea 6: 6-11 
December 13 — Hosea 8: 1-14 
December 14 — Hosea 11: 1-9 
December 15 — Hosea 13: 1-6 
December 16 — Hosea 14: 1-9 
December 17 — Isaiah 40: 1-11 
December 18 — Isaiah 29: 
December 19 — Isaiah 44: 1-23 
December 20 — Isaiah 61: 1-9 
December 21 — Isaiah 61: 
December 22 — Isaiah 45: 1-22 
December 23 — Isaiah 9: 1-7 
December 24 — Isaiah 55 
December 25 — Luke 2: 1-20 
December 26 — Matthew 2: 1-12 
December 27 — John 1: 1-14 
December 28 — John 1: 14-23 
December 29 — John 1: 24-34 
December 30 — John 1: 35-51 
December 31 — Exodus 13: 17-22 
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For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


wrste D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 2 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


UDOY sicms iv 


Le 


ibe 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


SINCE STAIN ED GLASS 1856 | 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18, ONT. 


FAMOUS DIANA DROPS FOR 
ee 


COUGHS, COLDS MISERY 
Nasty sneezing, drippy runny 
noses, chest colds, feverish- 
ness, sore throat, hoarseness, 
irritable coughs from colds, 
Cigarette smoking, working in 
dusty shops, mines, bronchial 
asthma, bronchitis or sinus 
headache. DIANA substances 
break-up and loosen phlegm, 
congestion, open respiratory, 
nasal passages, give easier 
freer breathing stimulation. 
Also aching gums, toothache 
pain. Indigestion, gas pains. 
NOTHING helps like DIANA 
to feel better quickly. Sold 
by druggists across Canada. 


DinwWA 

Al 

BR 
COUGHS 
coLps 


ASTHMA 


SORE 
THROAT: 


- KEATES ORGANS 


Our 26th year of leadership in 
the building of fine 
Pipe Organs in Ontario 


KEATES ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
ACTON, ONT, _ TEL. (519) 853-1510 


~~ CHURCH. WINDOWS 


ny MEIKLE 
STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


Box 757 


Port Elgin, Ont. 


| 


ayo / 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 

Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 

Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 


10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


5 


Tales 
BN ‘| 
Cane 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 


BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogues on request 
(State which required) 
* rAil 5’ 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


BERMUDA VACATION 
Tourist accommodation in private resi- 
dence. Room and breakfast. Spacious 


grounds, lovely views. Convenient to all 

places of interest. Write airmail to 

HILLSEA, Box 259, Hamilton, 

Bermuda. 

1000 ,cous1tsis'1.00 
: ADDRESS LABELS Se 

} 1,000 Deluxe Gold Stripe, Gum- 

med Padded, Address Labels, 

oat Printed with your Name, Address 

and Zone Number. $1.00 for each 

set. The demand for our attractive Gold 

Stripe Labels is practically Unlimited, be- 

cause our labe!s have everything. Only $1.00 

Postpaid. Please Print Your Name and 

Address Clearly. Order Yours To-day from 

BURDEN SALES CO., 
Box 4357, Postal Station D, Hamilton, Ontario 
Groups write for fund ralsing plans 


God's gift to us in Jesus is 
uppermost in the thoughts 
of His people during this 
Christmas season. We 
ought all to be conscious 
of the responsibility we 
share and rejoice in our 
gifts to others in His name. 
We are usually conscious 
of our on-going joys in 


giving. Let us not forget 
the “second mile” gifts. 
One of our most meaning- 
ful — reaching in many 
directions — is our 


National 
Fund. 

This Fund is one of the 
many marks of His need 
for us and ours. 


D evelopment 


CHILDREN’S STORY 
by Bessie M. Martin 


Uncle Timothy’s 
Story 


® Many many years ago in the land of Palestine three school 
boys, Peter, Thomas and Joey, were starting for home. “It’s 
such a lovely bright day, let’s take the hilltop route” suggested 
Joey, hoping to see old Uncle Timothy sitting outside his 
cabin door sunning himself. He was not their real uncle, but 
the boys affectionately called him that because he was so good 
at telling adventurous stories about his long and happy lifetime 
in the Judean hills. 

As they approached the cabin, sure enough Uncle Tim was 
sitting outside on his wooden bench. Today, he had a 
shepherd’s crook tucked in his arm and Joey noticed there was 
a far away look in his tired blue eyes. As soon as the boys had 
tossed their books on the grass and seated themselves around 


him, he cleared his croaky old throat and said: ‘‘Well boys, 


pointing a bony finger downwards. “lll be tellin’ you a story 
about some shepherds who sat in the lea of yon hill one dark, 
night.” 

“Most of those shepherds were noddin’ asleep the same as 
the sheep were. But the youngest one sat there wide awake 
dreaming about all the things a young feller fills his head with. 
All of a sudden, a great big glare of light lit up the faces of 
those shepherds. It woke the old ones up and scared them 
stiff. But the youngest one, he wasn’t scared. His sharp young 
ears had caught the sound of an angel’s voice talking. He 
jumped to his feet and listened as the angel’s voice was telling 
them not to be afraid. Looking upwards, he shouted: ‘Hark!’ 

“As the men sat huddled together in fear, the angel’s voice 
became louder. It said: ‘Don’t be afraid, I have some good 
news for you men. Tonight, in that town over there, a baby 
has been born who will be the great deliverer of your people 
and the Saviour of the whole world.’ The angel’s voice was so 
plain now they could all hear, as it went on: ‘I will give you a 
sign so that you will know where to find him. Look for a baby 
boy wrapped in infant’s clothing, lying in a manger.’ Soon, 
there were hundreds and hundreds of angels singing overhead: 
‘Glory to God in the highest: peace, goodwill towards men.’ 
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“It was all so wonderful and lovely to listen and to look at, 
the men sat there hushed and still like dumb bunnies. Then it © 
became dark and quiet again. All at once, the shepherds 
started talking together about going to look for the sign the 
angel had given them. They hurried down the hillside towards 
the town of Bethlehem nearby. Leading the way, was the 
youngest shepherd. He pointed to a star which shone 
exceptionally bright over a certain hotel. They ran towards it 
and found a stable in the rear of the building. Very gently, the 
young shepherd lifted the latch on the door through which the 
bright star shone. They entered quietly with awe and wonder 
as the bright star lit up the faces of a very kind man and a 
sweet young mother looking down at a little child who was 
lying in a manger, just as the angel had told them. 

“The youngest shepherd knelt close to the baby and the 
others gathered round him to watch the wonderful sight they — 
had been called to witness. The young mother turned her face 
towards them and with a sweet smile asked: ‘Why did you — 
come ...it is a dark night and very late?’ They told her about 
the angel’s message. Aroused by their voices, the little baby © 
boy stirred and seemed to reach out his tiny hand towards the - 
crook of the shepherd closest to him. 


“In a quiet voice, one of the older shepherds said: “We have 
disturbed this peaceful scene, now that we have seen the 
angel’s message was both true and faithful, let us be gone.’ 
Silently, the shepherds withdrew. But they went into the town — 
of Bethlehem thrilled with joy and overflowing with a message 
otf peace and goodwill for people every where.” 

As Uncle Timothy ended his story, Peter and Thomas 
picked-up their books to head for home, but Joey looked up 
into the old man’s face and with a puzzled frown and 
said: ‘‘That sounds like a story for real, Uncle Tim:” 

“It is for real, my son” replied Uncle Timothy. “You see, I 
was that youngest s-h-e-p-h-e-r-d.” With that, his head slipped 
forward on his chest and he was fast asleep, the shepherd’s 
crook clutched tightly to his breast .* 
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EN-ANGEL 


... suddenly there stood before them 
an angel of the Lord, 

... the angel said, “Do not be afraid; 
/ have good news for you.” 


— Luke 2:9, 10 


an ‘gel, n. Messenger. 
evan’gel, n. Good news 


if you know Jesus Christ 
you are a messenger 
of His Good News. 


Tell those you know: 
‘"Jesus is alive’ 
“Jesus is Lord” 


Merry Christmas from 
The Board of Evangelism and 
Social Action 


‘December, 1971 
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{WE NING BIBLE 


PAR AVR ASAD 


THE 
WORLD'S 
MOST 
READABLE 
BIBLE 


935 


padded edition 


ORDER FROM 
YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


$4,995 


black or brown leather 
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